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PART IV. 

FROM THE TREATY OF AMIENS, IN 1802, TO THE DEATH 
OF ALEXANDER, THE RUSSIAN EMPEROR, IN 1825. 


LETTER 1. 

A general Survey of the Politics of Europeyfiom the Peace 
p/* the Year 1802, to the Renewal (f Hostilities between 
Great-Britain arid France. 

The treaty of Amiens might have had a prosperous and 
permanent effect, if tlie ruler of the French nation, upon 
whose conduct tlie destiny of Europe seemed to depend, 
had possessed the common attributes of human nature. It 
might have been reason:vbljr expected, that an adventurer, 
whose original condition gave him no hopes of rising above 
the middle class of society, would have been content with 
that splendor of fortune to which his courage and talents 
had raised him, without Tspiring to higher degrees of di- 
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stinction and pre-eminence. It might have been concluded, 
that he would have studiously cultivated the arts of peace, 
and would have given long repose to a people who had so 
severely suft'ered by revolutionary fury; and that, under 
his auspices, the labors of honest industry, the activity of 
commerce, the pursuits of literature and science, would 
have completely triumphed over the vulgar, degrading, and 
mischievous passion for military glory. But it soon ap- 
peared, as many had foreseen, tliat tlie Corsican upstart 
was as destitute of good sense, prudence, and judgement, 
as he was estranged fronj. the feelings of humanity and 
benevolence ; that he had no wish to promote the true wel- 
fare and prosperity, cither of the nation wliich he was per- 
mitted to govern, or of any other portion of the human 
species ; and that his chief delight centred in the extension 
of his dominion, and the consequent propagation of all the 
miseries of the most humiliating servitude. 

Aflecting both a sense of religion and a regard for peace, 

^ j) the first consul connected the triumph of restored 

1 ( 502 . Catholicism with the confirmation of the recent 
treaty. He had adjusted, in the summer of the preceding 
year, a concordat with the pope, subjecting public Avorship 
to the super-intendeucc of ten prelates of the highest rank, 
and fifty bishops; and tliat convention, being submitted to 
the deliberation of the tribunate and the legislative body, 
was now sanctioned as a law, and honored with accomplish- 
ment. On the festival of our Lord^s resurrection, he rati- 
fied the peace in due form, and received, in the metro- 
politan church, the oaths of the new prelates, amidst the 
roar of artillery and the acclamations of the people. He 
thus (says a French journalist) gratified liimself with the 
favorable opinion of a great part of the nation, and recon- 
ciled the new government with the ancient religion of the 
state. 

In this season of good humor, he was also disposed tn 
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favor the emigrants witli a relaxation of the rigor of former 
edicts. ^He therefore ordered, by an act of the senate, that 
all who had not yet arrived, should return to France before 
a certain day in the autumn of 1803; and that they should 
then take an oath of fidelity to the constitutional establish- 
ment, renounce all j)laces, pensions, and titles, Vvliich they 
had procured from foreign powers, and quietly submit, for 
ten years, to the particular superintendence of the govern- 
ment, which might occasionally require their cliange of 
residence, lie promised to restore, but not without con- 
siderable excoj)tions, such parts of their property as the 
ndtion still possessed. This amnesty, it must be added, 
did not extend to the whole body of emigrants; for those 
who had acted as officers in the army of an enemy? or had 
excited war, civil or foreign, against the republic, — all 
commanders cither military or naval, and popular deputies, 
who had been guilty of treason, — and even the prelates 
who had not resigned their sees, with a view to the exe- 
cution of the concordat ^ — were excluded from the benefit of 
the new ordinance. 

Amidst these arrangements, lie did not neglect the pre- 
servation of his own power and authority. In treating 
with the pontifl’, he reserved to himself the nomination of 
all the prelates, required a canonical institution as the 
necessary sequel of the appointment, and declared that no 
bull or brief should have any effect without his consent, 
and that no council or synod, uaautliorised by the govern- 
ment, should deliberate or act ; and, in his conduct toward 
the unfortunate royalists, he cautiously^ provided for their 
subjection to the eye of peculiar vigilance, until time and 
habit should reconcile them to the mpst patient acquies- 
cence in the exclusion of the Bourbon family. 

As ten years, the period assigned for the duration of 
the consular power, seemed too short a term for his pro- 
spective ambition, he resolved to extend it by anticipation. 

B 2 
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His wish being communicated to his friends, the con- 
servative senate referred, to a committee, the consideration 
of a proper mode of testifying national gratitude for liis 
eminent services; and, when it was suggested that the 
former term should be doubled, the proposal was readily 
adopted, not only as a mark of high respect, but also with 
a view of imj)artii>g to the government that stability which 
would “ multiply it’s resources, pronlote external confidence 
and internal credit, encourage the friends and confound the 
enemies of France, ensure a continuance of the blessings of 
peace, and extend the means and opportunities of providing 
for the welfare and prosperity of the nation.” For the 
confirmation of this important grant, the people were con- 
sulted; and so popular was Bonaparte, or so commanding 
WJis the influence of the army, that it was not deemed 
a sufficient testimony of gratitude to establish the limited 
decree of the senate. The citizens, meeting in the different 
communes^ voted, almost universally, that he should be in- 
vested with the supreme consulate for life. This decision 

Julij was readily sanctioned by the senate; and the 

29. fortunate object of general choice, in declaring his 
acceptance of tlie extraordinary honor, boasted that liberty, 
equality, and tJie prosperity of France, were fixed on the 
most permanent basis. 

For the pretended benefit of Fnince, a new constitution 
was prepared, under the eye of the first consul, by three of 
his counsellors of state, by whom it was presented to the 
senate for tliat exterior approbation and formal assent which 
the members did pot presume to with-hold. It was or- 
dained by this instrument, that the second and third* consuls 
should bo nominated by the first, to whom the privilege 
of appointing a successor to himself w^as also conceded; 
Ho was invested with the power of making W’ar, ad- 
justing alliances, and concluding peace, in concert with 
privy counsellors of his own choice; and he was to enjoy, 
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with tlieir concurrence, the prerogative of pardon. All the 
acts of the senate were to emanate from him in tlic firs^t 
instance : the members of that body were to be selected by 
him, to the number of eighty, from a list presented by the 
electoral colleges of the departments ; and he was allowed 
to add forty by a choice wholly uninfluenced. The mem- 
bers of the legislative body were to be nominated by the 
senate, from lists arranged by the departmental colleges, 
containing the names of three candidates for every deputy 
to be chosen. For the tribunate, the colleges of the circuits 
were to name a certain number of citizens, that a selection 
might be made by the senate. Three hundred representa- 
tives w^ere to compose the former assembly, a fifth part 
being renewable in every fifth year; and it was resolved 
that the latter should gradually be reduced to fifty, one half 
of which number should be succeeded by other members in 
the course of three years. In the event of a dissolution by 
the senate, these partial regulations of retiewal would neces- 
sarily give way to a complete re-election. The convocation, 
adjournment, and prorogation, of these two assemblies, were 
not left to that authority which might dissolve them, but to 
the government. With regard to the formation of the col- 
leges, it was ordained, that those which were to name the 
candidates for the tribunate should have one member for 
every aggregate of five hundred domiciliated inhabitants of 
the circuit, and that the members should be norninxited by 
the central assembly of the cantons which composed the 
district; while the electoral colleges of the departments, 
appointed for , life, were to have one member in the pro- 
portion of one thousand inhabitants. For the supreme ad- 
ministration of justice a grand judge was to be named, who 
was also to be a senator and counsellor of state. He was 
to enjoy, over inferior tribunals, the right of inspection 
and control ; and, if any judgement should appear to be 
politically improper, inexpedient, or hazardous, it iiug/it 
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be aimulletl by the senate. Whatever aspect iavorable U) 
freedom tills code might assume, the intention of granting 
tliat blessing to tlie nation was not seriously entertained by 
it’s artful framer, wlio’se arbitrary inclinations considered 
despotism as the necessary basis of government. 

Sucli was the zeal of the first consul for an appearance 
of political reform, that he not only gave to France this 
phantom of liberty, but framed new constitutions for the 
Cis-Alpinc and Ligurian republics. Both these states were 
declared independent by the treaty of lAineville; and their 
discretionary right of adjusting a particular form of go- 
vernment was specifically aeknowlcged. As this natural 
and obvious right did not suit the arbitrary views of 
Bonaparte, he resolved to mould and regulate these nominal 
republics by his own will, so as to secure a commanding 
authority over them. Itven after the preliminaries of peace 
liad been signed, when a sense of honor might have been 
expected so far to influence him, as to prevent any ir- 
regular assumption of power, by which his relative situation 
might be improved during the negotiations for a definitive 
treaty, he had repaired to Lyons for the sole purpose of 
ambitious aggrandisement. The most distinguished citizens 
of the Cis-Alpine state, being invited to meet liiin in that 
city, Jiad many private conferences witJi liim and 1 alley- 
rand on the subject of their political organisation; and the 
result was a report of the existing circumstances of the ag^ 
gregate nation, calculated to pro\'c that it reejuired the 
superintending care of some great personage, vv^Jio, by the 
influence of his name and power, miglit protect and secure 
it, and throw over 'it’s infancy a splendor which might ac- 
celerate it’s manhood. As no such person coukl be found 
among tlie citizens, he was entreated to undertake the task 
of conducting the machine of government. He did not 
refuse the honor; and, under his auspices, a constitutional 
code was (juickly prepared, and presented to the deputiei!^, 
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by whom it; was readily adopted. The state was thence- 
forward to be called the Italian republic. Bonaparte was 
declared president for ten years ; and not only was ho per- 
mitted to exercise the usual branches of executive power, 
but no laws were to be adopted, unless they should be pro- 
posed by him. Under him or his representative, the go- 
vernment was confided to a council of state, to ordinary 
ministers, and to a legislative eonnnitteo. The national 
sovereignty, which was acknowloged to belong to the 
whole body of citizens, resided by delegation in three elec- 
toral colleges, namely, three hundred possidentis or pro- 
prietors of land, two hundred dottis or men of learning and 
science, and the, same number of commercantis or traders 
and manufacturers. These associations, chosen by the citi- 
zens, were to nominate the members of the council of state, 
and to elect a legislative body, consisting of seventy-five 
persons, who were to meet at least for two montlis in every 
year, and whose number was to be partially renewed by the 
choice of twenty-five deputies once in two years, in lieu of 
a retiring third. The ministers were responsible for their 
acts and for neglect of duty, but not the members of the 
different public bodies. The judges were allowed to retain 
their situations for life, unless they shoiihl disgrace them- 
selves by guilt or delinquency. Although the new state 
consisted of six nations, the laws both civil and criminal, 
and the system of education, were to be uniform. 

The Ligurian republic received with equal submission 
the dictates of the domineering consul ; and the constitution 
which it received from his creative genius, was applauded 
by the servile citizens, as the work of *an enlightened mind 
and a beneficent di sposition. The three grand bases of 
this code were unobjectionable, — liberty, equality in point 
of civil rights, and national representation : but the pre- 
tended grants were not secured to the people. The legis- 
lative body was to consist only of thirty members, wJio 
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were to make choice of a doge, or president of the supreme 
magistracy, out of three candidates named by the electoral 
colleges, which, in their organisation, resembled those of 
the Italian republic. Tlie doge was to remain in office for 
six years. His chief assistants were the presidents of the 
four inferior magistracies, and four other ministers. The 
renewal of the senate was on the same plan with that of 
the legislature in the neighbouring republic. Of the three 
colleges, the members were to be chosen for life. The 
property of the church was declared to be ijialienable. For 
the promotion of the arts and sciences, a national institute 
was to be established at Genoa, as well as at Milan ; for the 
consul, amidst the cares of state and the regulations of 
policy, did not neglect the patronage of science or the in- 
terests of learning, while the adepts and professors abstained 
from the propagation of the principles of freedom. 

That constitution which had been framed for Switzer- 
land under the auspices of the French directory, was parti- 
cularly repugnant to the feelings of the democratic cantons ; 
and, in consequence of their application for political re- 
dress, the general diet at Bern transferred the administra- 
tion to a new’ executive council, at the head of which was 
Aloys Reding, the distinguished patriot. A more judicious, 
code than tliat which the French had imposed upon th0 
nation, was voted by the senate ; but those members of the 
council who had been introduced by the influence of Bona- 
parte, as a counterpoise to tlie advoaites of the old regime^ 
displaced Reding and his friends^ and prepared a con- 
stitution upon French principles, to which they procured the 
assent of the aristoertitie cantons. Pleased at the adoption 
of this code, the consul recalled the troops whose conti- 
nuance in Switzerland liad given offence ; and the cantons 
of IJri, Schwitz, and Uiiterwalden, took this opportunity 
of .separating from the Helvetic body, and of forming a 
government more correspondent with their habits and 
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circumstances. They were quickly joined by the people 
of Appenzel, Glarus, and Zug; and the confederacy as- 
sumed that boldness of attitude and demeanor, which 
alarmed the national council. Troops were detached against 
the allies ; who, being prepared to meet the storm of hos- 
tility, gained the advantage in two conflicts. As the citi- 
zens of Zurich seemed to favor the views of the patriots, 
general Andermatt insulted them by a bombardment ; but 
he was obliged to relinquish the intention of garrisoning 
that town. Bern was attacked by the confede- Se^t. 
rates, and taken with little difticulty ; and the con- 18. 
sequence of this success was the re-instatement of the 
former magistracy. Irritated at these proceedings, Bona- 
parte addressed the cantons in an imperious tone, and 
insisted upon the annulment of the late changes and re- 
gulations at Bern, and the dispersion of all armed assem- 
blages. This proclamation produced a remonstrance from 
the British court against the unwarrantable interference 
of the French in the internal government of an inde- 
pendent state ; and Mr, Moore was sent into Switzer- 
land,, to encourage tlie patriots by a promise of pecuniary 
aid. In the prosecution of their success, the allies attacked 
at Fribourg the partisans of the French system, and re- 
duced that city: they tJion ruslied into the Pays de Vaud, 
and routed the enemy near Moudoii. In the meantime, 
the associated cantons held a diet at Scliwitz, and com- 
pleted their constitutional code : but they were not suffered 
to give it that establishment wdiich it deserved : for a 
French army, commanded by Ney, received orders for the 
enforcement of full submission to that 'government which 
was recommended by the first consul. When intelligeHce 
of the occupation of Basle and Bern by these formidable 
intruders reached the diet, no thoughts of resistance were 
entertained; the assembly dissolved itself; and, OcL 
while the arrogance and injustice of Bonaparte 28. 
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excited general iiulignatioi^ the people quietly Kubmitted 
to their fate. 

In liis conduct toward the cantons, lie still pretended 
to act only as a mediator. He requested the attendance ot 
a body of Swiss deputies at IVris, and authorised .four of 
Jus senators to adjust with tliem a federal government, and, 
at the same time, to make constitutional regulations for 
each canton. These discussions terminated in the forma- 
tion of nineteen particular codes, and a series of ordinances 
for the united republic. In the specific constitutions, a 
greater regard was paid to the habits and wishes of the 
people than could have been expected from the domineer- 
ing arrogance of the first consul ; but he studiously pro- 
vided for the general exercise of his authority over the 
confederacy. He prohibited alliances between one canton 
and another, aud all partial confederacies with any foreign 
state : he restricted tlie embodied militia to 500, unless the 
federal president should agree to an occasional augmenta- 
tion ; he ordained that every violation of a decree of tlie 
diet, by an inferior government or legislature, should he 
subjected, as an act of rebellion, to the cognisance ®f tlie 
general tribunal ; and he superseded the ancient commercial 
laws and exclusive privileges ot every kind by uniform re- 
gulations. He allowed an annual rotation of directorial 
authority to Fribourg, Bern, Soleure, Basle, Zurich, and 
Lucerne, because at these towns the diet would be alter- 
nately convoked. It was ordained that only one citizen 
should be deputed to this assembly from eacli canton ; but 
the members, belonging to tire six most populous divisions, 
would respectively have two votes. The chief magistrate 
of the directorial canton was to be styled the laiidamman 
of Switzerland, or president of the republic. He M'^as con- 
sidered as the representative of the nation in all intercourse 
with foreign powers ; was authorised to call an extraordi- 
nary meeting of the diet, which otherwise would not extend 
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it’s session beyond one month ; was bound to provide for 
the maintenance of public tranquillity, and to interfere in 
every instance of a deviation either from the federal act or 
from any particular code : but lie was not permitted to de- 
clare war, or to conclude treaties of peace or of alliance, 
without the previous sanction of the diet, manifested by a 
concurrence of thrce-fodrths of the cantons. The Helvetic 
sts^te, constituted conformably to this act, was declared, 
ill the insulting language of the dictator, an independent 
power. 

When the contest with Switzerland was approaching to 
it’s termination, the first consul derived, from the death of 
the duke of Parma, the means of extending his power in 
tlic north of Italy. Referring to a convention which he had 
concluded with the court of Madrid, he promulgated a 
decree, declaring that the sovereignty of Parma, Placentia, 
and Guastalla, belonged to the French republic ; and be 
immediately took measures for securing the acquisition. 
He congratulated his new subjects on the happiness which 
tliey would derive from their connexion with France, and 
theii; consequent prospect of being governed with justice 
and equity. 

In the piicification between France and Austria, it had 
been stipulated, that tl^ey should concert with the Ger- 
manic body a plan of iiidcmuificatioii lor those princes wlio 
Jiad suffered by the war. Bonaparte at first pretended, 
that he had no wish to interfere in this adjustment ; but, as 
a great difference of opinion agitated the princes and states 
of the empire on this subject, he was prompted, he said, to 
accelerate the important settlement by the desire of re- 
storing complete tranquillity to that country, and of fixing 
the peace of Europe upon a solid basis. He persuaded the 
Russian emperor to co-operate with him ; and, as his me- 
diation was thus powerfully supported, he disregarded the 
remonstrances of the court of Vienna: and arbitrarily ar- 
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ranged the territorial transfers. He affected impartiality ; 
but he chiefly favored those princes from whom he expect- 
ed the most implicit subserviency. In the which he 
prepared, he assigned to the Prussian monarch, (in ex- 
change for the duchy of Cleves and other ceded territories,) 
the bishoprics of Hildeslieim and Paderborn, the greater 
part of the episcopate of Munster, some imperial cities 
in Saxony, and many other valuable possessions ; to the 
elector of Bavaria, some parts of the bishoprics of Passau 
and Wurtzburg, the whole of Bamberg and Augsburg, 
and a long list of abbeys and imperial towns ; and, to the 
margrave of Baden, Constance and other towns and districts 
bordering upon Switzerland, find large portions of the Pa- 
latinate. The duke of Wurtemberg, and the landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel, were also gratified with important cessions, 
and honored, as well as the margrave, with the electoral 
dignity, which was at the same time revived in favor 
of the high-chancellor of the empire, under the title of 
Aschaffenburg. The archbishopric of Saltzburg, the bi- 
shoprics of Trent and Brixen, and other territories, were 
awarded to the prince whom the war had dcj)rived of •Tus- 
cany; and his imperial brother, by remonstrating agauist 
the inadequacy of tliese assignments, and demanding that 
full indemnification which was stipulated by the treaty of 
Luneville, obtained some additional allowances for the arch- 
duke. The elector of Hanover, by relinquishing his claim 
to Hildeslieim, and waving other pretensions, procured 
a grant of Osnabrug in perpetuity; and to the prince of 
Orange, the bishoprics of Fulda and Corvey, the city of 
Dortmund, and several abbeys, were (issigred ; a very im- 
perfect compensation, with which he was obliged to be 
content. 

The acquisition of a paramount influence in Germany 
and in other parts of Europe, did not content the aspiring 
mind of the first consul. His comprehensive eye and 
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grasping policy were also directed to the western hemisphere* 
While the treaty was in progress between France and 
Great-Britain, the state of St. Domingo had arrested his 
attention. The creation of an independent power in that 
island, -by a negro adventurer, alarmed the rulers of the 
other insular colonies, in which the blacks far out-num- 
bered the white population. It was apprehended, that the 
contagion of emancipation might be widely propagated, 
and the colonial governments be shaken to their foundations. 
Toussaint L’Ouverture w^’as the founder of the new republic. 
He was born in slavery near Cape Francois; but, as he 
exhibited early indications of a comprehensive mind, and 
conducted himself with general propriety, he was not treated 
with the rigor to whicli slaves are usually subjected, and was 
even highly favored by his master : yet, in the insurrection 
of 1791, he was induced to bear a part, and to accept a 
command ; and it was then that the cruelties which have 
been imputed to him were perpetrated. As he found, in 
his courage, talents, and popularity, the means of retaining 
and extending his authority, he was at length promoted by 
the French to the command of their whole force in the island; 
and, as their power declined, he obtained the chief sway, 
both military and political, although he only enjoyed the 
title of general. 

This extraordinary elevation did not inspire the chieftain 
with arrogance, or prompt him to act the part of an in- 
human tyrant. His government, not without occasional 
exceptions, displayed the features of moderation and jus- 
tice ; and he gratified the people, in a great measure, with 
the advryitages of a free constitution. This state of tran- 
quillity, however, was disturbed by the policy of Bonaparte, 
who, being requested by many exiled claimants of planta- 
tions, and by the principal merchants in France, to send 
an armament for the recovery of a valuable island, and 
wishing to free himself from that part of the army which 
dared to disapprove his usurpation, made great preparations 
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for the enterprise. His brotlier-in-lavv, Le-Clerc, was in- 
vested with the cliief command ; and the fleet, in the winter, 
safely reached the bay of Sainana. While general Ker- 
versan proceeded with one division of the troops to the city 
of St. Doniijigo, Boiulet sailed with another corps to Port- 
au-Prince, and llochambeau to the hay of Maneenille. The 
attack of the town of Cape Francois, which was the seat 
of government, was reserved by Le-Clcrc for himself and 
the main body. In the absence of Tous|piint from the ca- 
pital, Christophe, his relative and friend, desired the French 
commander to jjostpone his disembarkation, declaring that 
tlie white inhabitants should be considered as hostages for 
the forbearance of the strangers, and that an assault upon 
any town would operate as the signal for it’s conflagration. 
Le-Clerc, in answer, stated tlie claim of tlie French to the 
possession of the island, and invited Christophe, with plau- 
sible promises, to that submission which duty required ; and 
he supported tlie application hy producing a letter from the 
first consul to Toiissaint, aeknowleging his signal services, 
and ofl’oriiig, not merely indemnity, but favor and recom- 
pense. These overtures being disregarded, the goneral 
made dispositions for a descent, ordering admiral Villaret 
to attack the town from the sea. Having effected a landing 
at some distance, the troops marched toward the town, 
and witnessed tlie execution of the menace : but their exer- 
tions to stop the progress of the flames were in some degree 
effectual h 

An artful attempt to procure tlie surrender of Toussaiut 
was evaded by that firmness of character which the chieftain 
united with the tender feelings of a parent. l\yo of his 
sons had been sent to France for education ; and their tutor 
Coisnon, who accompanied them on their return to the 
West Indies, hoped by their means to seduce the chieftain 
into a submission to the will of their friend and protector. 


Histon^il Aci'cnU of tfie iiluck I^inpirc of Ifayti, hy Marcus Uainsford. 
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the first consul. lie repaired to a plantation whicli Tons- 
saint possessed, and interested the mother of his pupils in 
the cause of France ; but, when the fatlier returned, he was 
neither moved by the persuasions of the emissary, nor in- 
fluenced by a threat of debarring the young men from the 
gratifications of a residence with their parents, to resign tlie 
power to Avliicli he thought himself entitled, or betray tlie 
interests of his brethren. Exasperated at the inflexibility 
of Toussaint, Le^jClerc denounced vengeance against him 
and Christophe, and, excluding them from the protection of 
the law, ordered all citizens to piii'suc them, as enemies of 
the French republic. 

Expecting a vigorous prosecution of the war, the chief- 
tain* roused all the energy of his adherents ; and his perfect 
acquaintance with the country was particularly advantageous 
to his operations, wliich were also directed with the skill of 
a general. He was, for some time, ably seconded by Man- 
repas, who routed one of the Frencli divisions : but the de- 
spair of success, and tlio promise of a continuance of military 
rank, induced tliat otliccr, and two other generals, to sub- 
mit to the 1‘iieiny, with many of their fickle warriors. In 
a well-contested conflict between Rochambeau and tlie 
chief defender of the island, success was equally balanced. 
One called into exercise the superiority of French tactics: 
the otlier made the best use of the advantages of a strong 
position. Le-Clcrc, having removed his head-quarters to 
Port-au-Prince, formed the siege of La-Crete, chiefly in 
the hope of sjioil, as it was a considerable depot ^ It was 
defended by Dessalines, who could not, however, maintain 
it against the great force employed for it"s reduction. Dur- 
ing the siege, the French committed such cruelties as could 
only have been expected from the most brutal barbarians. 
An officer overpowered 600 negroes, and put them to the 
sword ; another encompassed a small camp, and murdered 
all it’s occupants. When Dessalines found the post no 
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longer tenable, lie retreated in the night with a part of his 
force, and escaped with small loss ; but those who remained 
after a final sally, were sacrificed to the fury of the besiegers, 
many of whom had fallen by the well-directed fire of the 
fortress. 

While the French were exulting in this success, their 
vigilant adversary^ being joined by Cliristophe, rushed from 
the mountains, defeated an opposing division near Plais- 
ance, and alarmed the garrison at Cape-]^pn9oi8. He re- 
pelled Boyer, who had marched from the town to attack 
him; and ravaged the extensive plain, in defiance of Le- 
Clerc himself, who had hastily returned by sea to the en- 
dangered station. But, when the French commander had 
been reinforced from the mother-country, and, by a renewal 
of his specious promises, had increased the defection from 
the banners of the native general, even drawing Chris- 
tophe into a peaceful negotiation, an exterior amity was sub- 

May stituted for the ranv.’or of hostility, and the armed 
8 . followers of the chieftain were admitted with him 
to a participation of the honors and advantages of the 
French service. 

An act of base treachery soon followed this ostensible 
reconciliation. While Toussaint, after the fatigues of war, 
reposed in the bosom of his family, two ships approached 
the western coast ; and a party of soldiers, hastening to his 
plantation, seised him, his wife, and oflspring, and con- 
veyed them on board of a vessel, in which they were trans- 
ported to France. Le-Clerc affirmed, that the rebellious 
general, immediately after he had been pardoned, instigated . 
the laboring negroes to a new insurrection : but he had only 
complained of their being compelled to work for their an- 
cient masters, as a violation of the recent promises and en- 
gagements. On his arrivfil in France, he was thrown into 
prison, from which he never emerged. Above one hundred 
fiends in the island were lipnted out by Rocham?* 
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bea% forced into some vessels in the harbour of St. Mare, 
and (as is generally supposed) privately put to death. 

The arbitrary and tyrannical government of Le-Clerc, 
excited general disgust and indignation. Christophe and 
Dessalines partook of the rising emotions, and resolved to 
aim at the recovery of expiring freedom ; and other leaders 
of negro and mulatto associations arose in different parts. 
Dreading the revolt of all the blacks who had been incor- 
porated \ifth the French army, the commander in chief 
olrdered them to 6^e disarmed ; and, when they resisted his 
will, he subjected a great number to various inodes of 
death. Hundreds were suffocated in the holds of ships ; 
many were shot ; and others were destroyed by blood- 
hounds. Before the late i)acification, disease hatl con- 
curred with the war * to thin the French army; and the 
number of bodies thrown by the returning tide upon the 
shore, diffused a contagion through the nearest towns, in 
which the soldiers, driven from the field by the increasing 
force of the insurgents, were confined within a narrow 
space. The consequent mortality was great; and the 
mal-contents so fur took advantage of it, as to recover, 
in miany parts of the island, the influence and authority 
w^ch they had lost by the peace. Le-Clerc, whose health 
had^been long declining, died at this crisis. Tire colonial 
praefect, in announcing his death, called him a hero and 
a S4ige ; but his pretensions to those honorable characters 
may justly be denied. 

The king of Great-Britain and his ministers did not 
altogether disapprove the attempts of the French for the 
recovery of an island, of which they had not only possessed 
a very considerable part, but had procured from Spain 
a cession of the rest. It was in their opinion more de- 
sirable, that the French should resume their sway in 
Hispaniola, than that slaves, who had obtained freedom 
by the sword, should blje enabled, bj the acquisition of in- 
dependent power, t;o rjecomincnd and enforce the dangerous 
VOL. vr. 
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example. No remonstrance, therefore, had been offered 
against the preparations in the first instance ; nor, after the 
conclusion of the definitive treaty, M^as this enterprise in- 
cluded among tlie grounds of dispute and animosity which 
arose between the rival governments. 

The conduct and proceedings of that parliament whicli 
commenced it’s deliberations after the return of peace, 
necessarily exxdted the anxious attention of the political 
world. In addressing the two houses, the king boasted of 
the internal prosperity of the country, and applauded the 
loyalty of his people. He expressed a strong wish for the 
continuance of peace : but he did not thiidc himself justi- 
fied in attending so scrupulously to this oljject, as to lose 
sight of that established and wise system of policy, by which 
the interests of other states arc connected with our own,” 
or to be indifferent to any material change in their re- 
lative condition and strength.” This allusion to the critical 
state of the continent seemed to argue a doul)t of the per- 
manence of that tranquillity which Juid been ostensibly 
restored to Europe. Mr. Windham, lord Cirenville and 
his brother, and some other senators, were so apprehensive 
of danger from the ambitious encroachments of France, 
that they recommended either an immediate rcniewal of the 
war, or the retention of so large an estal)Iislimciit ;ts, .if it 
would not overawe that turbulent nation, might enable this 
couiitry to be prepared for the most perilous contingency. 
This alarm was increased l)y a royal message, whicli stated 
the certainty of very considerable military preparations in 
March 8, the ports of France and Holland. His majesty 
1803. admitted, that these means of hostility were 
avowedly intended for colonial purposes"; but, when it 
was con ddered that important discussions were depending 
l>et.wce;‘ the go> ernments, it was expedient, he thought, 

* confidently affirmed, and h indeed undoubted, that these pre. 

imaginary, rather than real. 
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that more effectual provision should be made for the se- 
curity of Great-Britain. 

With regard to the subjects of discussion, it may be ob- 
served, tliat the French testified no inclination to give that 
satisfaction which a friendly power, or an honorable go- 
vernment, would have readily g-ranted. They Avere accused 
by our ministers of liaving offered violence to British ves- 
sels and pro}>crty, and of employing agents in our ports, 
*who acted as spies rather than as superintendents of com- 
mercial intercourse. They still pursued, it was said, an 
iniquitous system of aggression and aggrandisement, keep- 
ing an army in Holland against the will of the government, 
invading tlie territory and the rights of the Swiss, and with- 
holding from the king of Sardinia the most valuable por- 
tions of his dominions, although they had solemnly pro- 
mised to attend to his interests. Their allegation, that they 
were not bound to forbearance in any point which did not 
form an express part of the stipulations at Amiens, was, in 
the opinion of our cabinet, a pretence which the hnv of 
nations did not justify; for, «as that treaty was founded, like 
other public conventions, on the state of possession and of 
subsisting engagements, the dictates of arbitrary will and 
caprice could not authorise one party to make any consi- 
derable difference in the relative situation of either power. 
Their demand of the evacuation of Malta was also declared 
to be unreasonable, since they had concurred with the 
Spanish government iu impairing tlie constitution and 
weakening the independence of tlie order of knights, to 
whom, under such circumstances, the island could not in 
the spirit yf the treaty bo restored. Menaces of violence, 
and indignities offered to the British ambassador and to 
the nation, Mdiicli, the first consul arrogantly and thistly 
stated, could not singly cope with the French, were also 
noticed with displeasuio. Infl mied by the progress of 
these disputes, the king peremptorily desired that the 
French government would afford siibstaiuial Sivurify 
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ao'ainst farther ojicroachments, and give satisfaction for 
illiberal insults. 

Ill an early stage of this diplomatic contest, Talleyrand 
had complained, in the name of liis haughty and irritable 
master, of the libellous spirit of the British press, and of 
the encouragement given in this country to tlic fugitive 
friends of tlie house of Bourbon. Lord liawkesbury re- 
plied, that it would be Improper for the executive govern- 
ment to restrain the constitutional liberty of the press; but 
he admitted, that a foreign power might h'gally ap])ly to 
tlie courts of judicature, and might obtain redress for de- 
famation or ealiimiiy ; and, with regard to tlie second point, 
he declared, that, if any of the emigrants shoidd endeavour, 
by artful intrigues, or by tlie transmission of inflammatory 
writings to Franco, to excite sedition among the jx'Ojde, 
they should be ordered to retire from the British domi- 
nions. Tlu'so answers did not satisfy Ihinaparte : lie still 
complained of the unchecked effusions of political ani- 
mosity. 

Tlie irregular agency of colonel Sebastiani was also pro-, 
ductive of altercation. Talleyrand did not scruple to af- 
firm, that the mission of this officer was purely commercial ; 
but it was, in reality, an artful scheme of vigilant ambition 
and interested policy. After a voyage to Tripoli, where 
this active emissary mediated n peace between the bey and 
the king of Sweden, and procured an ackiiowlegement of 
the Italian republic, ho proceeded to Alexandria, which 
the British troops had not then evacuated. He insisted 
upon the immediate surrender of that city to the Porte; 
but general Stuart replied, that no orders to that effect had 
arrived from Ids court. He informed the pasha, that 
ager.u from France would soon make tlieir appearance 
in I'^^ypt, am! rc-estahlisli commercial intercourse. In all 
the t(twiis wliicl! he visited, he spoke of the first consul’s 
regard for the people, and the interest which he took in 
their welfare. At Cairo,, he offered his mediation between 
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the "rurkish govcriiiueiit and the beys ; but the paslia as- 
sured him, that he had received peremptory orders from 
Constantinople for tlie extermination of those re])els. After 
examining the fortifications of the l^gyprian towns, the in- 
triguing ageift <lirccted liis course fo Acre, where he 
courted the friendship of AI-Ge/zar, the tyrant of Syria. 
Tn his liomeward voyage he stopped at Zaiite, where he 
encouraged the inhabitants to look only to France for 
ju'otoction. Tn Ills report to the first consul, lie declared 
it to be liis decided opinion, tliat all the Ionian islands 
would embrace the first opportunity of submitting to 
hVance ; and, u hen he had given an exposition of the state 
of the Rritish, '^rurkisli, and Marnelouk armies in Egypt, 
he said, that (iOOO French soldiers woidd compose a suf- 
ficient force for the conquest of that countr}". Tie spoke 
of general Stuart as a man wlK»se talents did not rise 
above mediocrity, who v.-as subservient to the counsels of a 
French emigrant, and was oii very ill tmans with the pasha 
of Alexandria, lie accused the hhiglish of having driven 
the Turks from several forts, of taking provisions from the 
governor without jiayinent, and of consuming three tiiifes 
as much as w’ould suffice for their wants. These illiberal 
insinuations and unwarrantable charges concurred with the 
general spirit of the report to excite strong indignation 
among people of all ranks in Great- llritain, and to rouse 
the angry feelings of the ministers more decidedly than 
even the palpable infractions of treaty in Switzerland and 
in Italy. 

The petulance and asperity / f the first consul particularly 
appcarcddii some of tlu' convi'rsations ^^’hicb attended the 
progressive discussion. Every wind that blows from 
England (said be to lord Whitworth, in an angry tone), 
brings nothing to me but marks of ill-will and of enmity.’’ 
— He ridiculed the alarm wiiicli bad been excited by 
his incorporation of Piedmont with France, and liis ar- 
rangements in trillcs,” he 
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added ; — you must have foreseen them while the treaty 
was in agitation ; and you have therefore no right to intro- 
duce such irrelevant topics.” — When our armaments were 
in progress, lie exclaimed, “ So you are determined to re- 
commence hostilities ; — a fifteen-years’ war ^ might seem to 
be sufficient; but, if you will force me into war for fifteen 
years more, you shall have your wish.” — Addressing the 
Russian and Spanish ambassadors, he said, “ The English 
are bent upon war ; but if they should be the first to draw 
the sword, I will be the last to sheath it. They pay no 
regard to treaties, wliich must in future be covered with 
black crape.” — Resinning* the conversation with liis ma- 
jesty’s representative, he asked, in ajiparent agitation, 
‘‘ For what purpose are you arming ? Against whom are 
you taking these precautions ? I have not a single ship of 
the line in ray ports ; hut, if you are determined to fight, I 
will fight also.” When his lordsliip declai ed that it was 
the wish of our court and nation to be upon amicable terms 
with France, the irritated consul said, You must tlien bo 
faithful to your treaties. Woe be to those who violate 
tlU^ir engagements !” 

After the offer of various schemes of compromise and 
accommodation, lord Wliitworth was authorised to propose, 
that Malta should be retained for ten years, and then be 
resigned to the inhabitants, as an independent island ; and 
that Lurapedosa should be given to the king as a substitute 
for it. He also recpiired, that the Frencli army should 
quit the territories of the Ikitavian republic. Talleyrand 
replied, that his master would immediately acquiesce in the 
transfer of Malta to Austria, Russia, or Prussia, and would 
open a negotiation for the adjustment of every disputed^ 
point which was unconnected with the late treaty. This 
answer was deemed so unsatisfactory, that the ambussad^t 
demai di d a passport and returned to England. 


^ ' The war *vas much too lonj^ ; but it ili^l not extend beyond ni/ic years. 
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Wfieii the Idiig had intimated to the two houses tlic 
termination of the discussions, each assembly voted an ad- 
dress, breathing defiance aiul war ; but, before he received 
this promise of support, he issued letters of marque and 
reprisal against tlie French. The first consul Ma/y 
readily accepted the challenge, and preparations 10. 
for war were ])rosecuted with mutual zeal. 


LETTER II. 

II istory of' Europe^ continued to the Erection of (m Impcnal 
Dy nasty in France. 

Nothing but national animosity, or the dread ^ 
of imaginary danger, could have induced the ma- 
jority of the parliament to vote so readily for war. The 
alleged cncroaclimonts and insults were not real justifica- 
tions of hostility. The arbitrary conduct of the aspiring 
ruler of France indisput«ably suggested the expediency of 
precaution ; but it was not so open and decisive, as to 
provoke or authorise sanguinary extremities. No aggres- 
sion or outrage, so undisguised or so atrocious as to call 
for the armed interfeu nee of Great-Britain, had yet been 
committed. The loud clamors, however, of the zealots of 
war prevailed, droMming the voice of reason and the M'his- 
pers of humanity. 

The resentment of the first consul, ^vdien he ^vas me- 
naced with w^ar, vented itself upon those subjects of Great- 
Britain, who, having visited France from motives of cu- 
riosity and amusement, did not expedite their departure, 
and who were therefore detained in exile for the alleged 
injustice of their government. Phe desire of veiigcunee 
also suggested to him the idea of an invasion; but, li>r- 
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tunately for this country, he had not the means of making 
a powerful impression upon a well-defended island. He 
provided a numerous flotilla, and exercised the crew in a 
variety of evolutions ; and, when all the changes of man- 
ceuvre were exhausted, an endless repetition ensued.^ To 
obviate the alarm arising from this source, a strong addi- 
tional force was deemed necessary ; and it was proposed, 
that a body of reserve should be levied, partaking of a 
middle nature between the regular troops and the militia. 
The new defenders of the state were to be raised by ballot, 
to the amount of 405000 for Great- Britain, and 10,000 for 
Ireland ; and, that they might be the more effectually jire- 
pared for service, they were to be commanded and dis- 
ciplined by officers of the established army. It was con- 
tended, on the part of the ministry, that this scheme, by 
providing sufficiently for the security of the country, would 
allow the employment of the groiiter part of the regular 
force in oftensive ojierations ; that many of the new bat- 
talions might, on particular occasions, be sent to act out 
of the kingdom, as there would still be a largo body of 
militia for the purpose of defence ; and that a kiiul of pre- 
})aratory school would thus be formed for the regiments 
of the line. On the other hand, the measure was con- 
demned by Mr. Windham, as injurious to the militiiry 
establishment, because it would preclude the due supply of 
that force upon which the only effectual defence of the 
nation could rest. When the bill lor this object had be- 
come an operative law, it was deemed insufficient to repel 
the danger which had given rise to the scheme ; mid a 
new bill was brought forward, ordaining a levy pi masse. 
All men, between tJie ages of seventeen and fifty-five, were 
to bo vnrolled, trained, and disciplined ; liable to be called 
into the field, if an invasion should be effected or attempted ; 

* Homan warrior:,, alluding to fijis useless employment, which was not mure 
cfTcctiTC than absolute idleness, might have said, with Horace, Sfrania nvs cxer. 
rat inertia, * 
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and bound to serve until the enemy should be crushed, 
or driven from the shores of our island. The king’s pre- 
rogative in this respect, stiid the secretary at war, was 
indisputable : he iniglit lawfully require the service of all 
his subjects, capable of bearing arms, in case of an in- 
vasion ; but it was expedient that the parliament should 
regulate the manner in which that branch of authority 
should be exercised. Such a bill as the court desired was 
quickly enacted ; but, as compulsion was disapproved by 
many, tJie rigor of the act was qualified by a proposal 
of accepting the offers of a certain number of men who 
might be disposed to serve, and of suspending, in that case, 
the general operation of the statute. Of tlic four classes 
into whicli the adult and vigorous population liad been 
divided, it was expected that the first, consisting of un- 
married men from seventeen to thirty yeiirs of age, would 
furnish 400, 000 ; and three-fourths of this amount were 
considered as sufficient even for the extraordinary exigen- 
cies of the endangered country. 

Wliile these arrangements tended to secure the united 
kingdom against foreign liostility, the alarm of internal 
commotion arose. Notwithstanding the well-meant en- 
deavours of the advocates and promoters of the union, 
Ireland was still in a state of perturbation : distress, and 
consequent* discontent, pervaded the body of the people ; 
and the abettors of democracy took advantage of that fe- 
verish irritability which was occasionally manifested, for 
the propagation of disloyalty and sedition. These leaders 
were not men of rank or disnnetion : but they had talents 
which enabled them tO obtain a great influence over the 
populace ; and their courage removed all fear of tlie per- 
sonal consequences of their traitorous intrigues. Emmet 
and Russell were the chief instigators of the rash mal- 
contents, who, having procured })ikes and other weapons, 
assembled at Dublin in the evening, after the dis- Ju/j/ 
tribution of inflammaioiy uddrcsscs, by which the 23, 
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people were exhorted to take arms for their rescue from an 
insupportable yoke. When the mischief exploded, it was 
rather an outrageous tumult than an organised rebellion. 
Tlie chief-justice Kilwarden and his nephew were stopped, 
as they were passing in a carriage, and murdered by a 
party of the ruffians. But the career of sedition was soon 
arrested. A body of soldiers and yeomanry attacked the 
insurgents ; and the loyal combatants prevailed in the con- 
flict. In the flight and dispersion which ensued, a great 
number of the mal-contents were apprehended ; and tran- 
quillity w^as restored to the capital. If their early efforts 
liad not been thus promptly opposed, the insurrection 
would, in all probability, have been w idely pro])agated ; 
but the inteliigeriee wddeh was receiv ed from Dublin by 
the provincial consj)iiators repressed the general einilHtion 
of treason. When some of the inferior agents in this in- 
suiTcetion had been convicted and capitally piinislied, 
Emmet, whose place of concealment had been discovered 
hy the vigilance of major Wrr, was brought to trial. It 
appeared from the evidence adduced against him, that ho 
had prepared a scheme of provisional government, which 
he hoped to enforce or recommend to the people ; that ho 
had superintended tlie measures wJiich were taken for arm- 
ing the enemies of the establishment, having particularly 
directed the fabrication of pikes ; that, on the night of the 
insurrection, he had assumed the character and exterior of 
general, and had led his pike-men to action ; and tliat, 
after the defeat of his ])arty, he still meditated revolutionary 
schemes, and threatened to retaliate, upon the armed ad- 
herents of the court, the violence which had been exercised, 
under tl:e forms of law, against the true friends of Ireland. 
The j my, without hesitation, declared him guilty; and he 
suffered death with coolness and courage. He avowed his 
hostility to the existing government; but denied that he 
bad solicited aid from the French, whose interposition lie 
§trongly deprecated, because, in every country which they 
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had entered as friends, they had acted as the most deter- 
mined enemies. Russell did not openly engage in the in- 
surrection ; but it was proved, that he was Well acquainted 
with the whole scheme, and had encouraged the disaffected 
to take an active part in treasonable inaclii nations. He was 
as ready as his bold associate to acknowlege his invincible 
repugnance to the prevailing political system ; and he en- 
counterecl his fate with equal fortitude. He had served in 
the army during the American war : his abilities had been 
improved by education ; and his maimers and address were 
untinctured with the vulgar coarseness of democracy. 

At the close of the session, an attempt was made b)'’ Mr. 
Mutchinsoi), not from factious views but from patriotic 
motives, to procure a temperate parliamentary investigation 
of the aflfairs of Ireland, that jiroper remedies might be 
applied to the disorders of the country : but tlie ministry, 
satisfied with a snspension of the privilege of habvas-corpus, 
and with the exercise of martial law, reprobated all incpiiry 
as inexpedient and useless ; and the king, referring to the 
late coiumotioiis, trusted that the vigorous measures, au- 
thorised by the two houses, would prevent any fartlier 
interrui)tion of the tranquillity of that part of liis domi- 
nions, and convince his loyal subjects of his wish to protect 
them against seditious violence. 

The meditated invasion was an object of permanent at- 
tention, as it u as a task which required a lengtli of time 
for it’s progress and accomplishment ; but an enterprise for 
the reduction of Hanover was quickly carried into effect. 
Tins act of hostility had no relation to the war between 
France .uul Great-Britain ; for the king had declared, tliat 
he would observe a strict neutrality in bis electoral cha- 
racter : but such an attack, being calculated to wound the 
feelings of his majesty," readi’y suggested itself to the re- 
sentful spirit of Bonaparte. He sent an army into the 
electoral territories} and, although it was pretended that a 
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sufiicloiit forco would be m^idy to act with vigor against the 
invaders, it was deemed prudent to yield to the storm, 
when the ciicmy had gained sonic advantages in the field. 
A convention was signed at Siihlingen, not very honorable 
to the Hanoverians, but preferable, in their opinion, to a state 
of war. It was stipulated that the Frencli army should oc- 
cupy the country and it’s fortresses, and be maintained by 
llie j>cople : that tlie native troops should retire beyond tlie 
Elbe, and might retain their arms, but should be con- 
sidered as prisoners of war; and that the French general 
might ordain, even in tlic civil administration, such changes 
as he might deem expedient. His majesty refused to ratify 
this convention; and, as the enemy had taken positions on 
various parts near the river, with a view of obstructing the 
freedom of navigation, he stationed some ships at it’s en- 
trance for the purpose of a strict blockade. In coiisecpienee 
of tbc rejection of the agreement, the Freneli insisted npon 
the adjustment of new terms; and, by menacing the Ha- 
noverians with all the rigors of W'ar, prevailed upon count 
Walmoden to sign a capitulation, by wdileh the troo])S w ere 
recpiired to surrender their arms, and to retire to their 
respective liabitations, under a prohibition of serving agaidst 
the enemy without a juevions exchange ; the I'rench at the 
same time agreeing to the sole occupation of the duchy of 
Eauenburg. 

As the subserviency of the ostensible rulers of Holland 
to arbitrary dictation obstructed tin* display of tliose 
friendly inclinations wdiich would Jiave ensured the for- 
bearanec of the liritisli court toward it’s ancient allies, an 
extension of the war wais reluctantly adojitcd ; and letters 
of marqac were issued against the Batavian republic, after 
the pci cmptory rejection of a proposal of perfect lUMitrallty, 
whicii his majesty hud readily offerc^id to that government. 
"Plic tradie of the Dutch soon suifered severely by tlie ac- 
tivity oi the British cruisers: and it w^as no consolation lo 
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imagine (as their tyrant taught them to expect) that they 
might indemnify themselves, and avenge tlieir insulted 
lionor, by concurring in the invasion of Britain. 

No brilliant enterprises or splendid achievements di- 
stinggished the first year of renewed liostilities : but some 
useful accessions of colonial territory gratified the zealous 
promoters of the new war. Lieutenant-general Orinfield 
and commodore Hood, as soon as they had received in- 
structions for offensive warfare, collected a sufficient force 
for the conquest of St. Lucia and Tobago, and sailed from 
Barbadoes without the least apprehension of disappoint- 
ment. The troops having made a descent on tlie former 
island, tlie French out-posts were quickly forced, and the 
town of Castries was taken. At the Morne Fortune e, the 
garrison lioped to withstand the assailants until tlio rainy 
season should commence; but this consideration served 
only to render the British commanders more intent upon 
an immediate reduction of the fortress. It was stormed 
with small loss ; and the whole island was subjected to the 
sway of Grcat-Britain. The annunciation of this success 
to the governor of Tobago induced him to relinquish all 
thoughts of resistance ; and it was agreed, that he and the 
civil and military officers, and the garrison of each post, 
should be conveyed to France in Britisli vessels. Tlie 
joy with which the colony submitted to this change, clearly 
indicated a preference' of the British Jto the French govern- 
ment. Dcmerara and Esseqnibo were added to these con- 
quests by that show of liostility wliich intimidated the 
Dutch, whose settlement of Berbiee was taken with equal 
facility. 

As tile French and their allies w^ere unable to defend 
their settlements with effect, the former also failed in tlieir 
grand attempt for the recovery of Hispaniola. Tliey did 
not, however, resign their hopes, after the death of Le- 
Clerc, without a renewal of effort: and, as Rochamlieau, 
who assunicd the command, had a greater knowlegc of the' 
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island, and of the character of it’s inhabitants, than the 
defunct general, high expectations were formed of the 
result of liis appointment ; but his conduct disappointed the 
hopes of those wlio wished for the establishment of the 
authority of France over the colony. In an expedition to 
the Mole, he acquired no laurels ; and, although general 
Clausel reduced Fort-Dauphin by a vigorous siege, it was 
found expedient to abstain for a time from hostilities. 
During that interval, Dessalines, who had assumed the 
command of the insurgent army, procured important ac- 
cessions to his means of annoyance ; and, being desirous of 
bringing the war to a speedy close, he resolved to attack 
the French in their principal station. Rochambeau did 
not decline the challenge. The two armies met near 
Acul ; and both were so far successful, as to capture many 
of their opponents. The French commander, regardless 
of the danger of retfiliation, put his prisoners to death. 
Dessalines, who heard with horror the groans and shrieks 
of the dying men, prepared in his turn a terrific display of 
vengeance, for which no warrior can justly blame him. 
He ordered gibbets to be erected in the night; and, as soon 
as day appeared, all the officers who had falleji into Ids 
hands, and some of the inferior captive^^; were seen sus- 
pended, either dead or expiring*. The indignant negroes 
then rushed upon their enemies, and drove them in dismay 
to the town of Cape Fjanejois, where a blockade was quickly 
formed and vigilantly maintained. A British squadron 
being sent to act against the French, the town was so 
closely watched, that no supplies could be introduced. 
The miseries of famine, and the dread of an assault wliich 
might lead to the massacre of the garrison, at length sub-' 
(filed the fortitude of Rochambeau, who, offering to 
pitulate, obtainc<] honorable terms from tlic moderation of 
Dessahnes. As if no such convention had been concluded, 


Ktiinsford's Account of the Black Kmpirc of Ilayti. 
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he soon^tfter sent two officers to commodore Loring, to pro- 
mise an evacuation of tlie town, if he and about 450 of Ids 
men should be suffered to return to France without any re- 
strictions. This proposal being rejected as inadmissible, Ite 
remained in the town, vainly seeking an opportunity of 
escape. Noailles, the commandant at tlie Mole, also medi- 
tated a retreat, and he escaped in the night with a part of 
his garrison, although five of his vessels were captured. 
Loring, weary of delay, concerted measures with Dessa- 
lines, who, having taken possession of the town, compelled 
the French to quit the harbour. Rochambeau, and Nov. 
about 8000 men, were then captured by the En- 30. 
glish, with three frigates and other vessels. 

While the joy of triumph diffused itself over the island, 
Dessaliiies proclaimed it^s independence ; and the negroes 
and inulattoes concurred in public declarations of eternal 
hatred and enmity to their cruel oppressors, denouncing 
death against every native of F ranee wdio should dare to 
pollute the land of liberty with his sacrilegious footsteps. 
The fortunate general wac invested with the supreme go- 
vernment for life ; and he discharged the duties of his high 
sb|^ja with a degree of ability, wdiich soared above the 
ordKiary standard of barbarian intellect ; but he frequently 
betrayed the cruelty of a despot, and his government was 
far from reaching the highest point of enlightened civilisa- 
tion. 5 ^ • 

In the East-Indies, at the same time, the interest of the 
French declined. When peace was restored to Europe by 
the treaty of Amiens, they iiad been gratified with an op- 
portunity of renewing their intrigues among the native 
powers of India ; and, as it was expected that they would 
more particularly endeavour to establish their influence in 
the Mahratta territorieSj the marquis Wellesley, who was 
then governor-general, renewed those proposals whicli had 
been repi atedly rejeete^ or evaded, for a revival of the ah 
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liance between the peishwali and tlic company. A dread 
of the domineering ascendency of the English had inspired 
that prince witli such jealousy and caution, that he would 
have continued to decline the delusive offer of their friend- 
ship, if his authority had not been endangered by the hos- 
tilities of Jeswunt Holkar, one of the most powcrfid Mah- 
ratta chieftains. He was encouraged in his reluctance by 
the advice of Dowlac llao Scindiah, another independent 
leader, who promised to assist and protect him against his 
daring adversary. But, when the storm of war impended 
over his capital, after the defeat of one of his generals, he 
consented to take into his service 6000 men from the native 
troops of the company, and to cede, for the pay of this 
force, such a portion of territory as would produce an an- 
nual revenue of 300,000 pounds. He then risqued another 
battle, in which his troops and those of Scindiah were to- 
tally routed by Holkar, who, on the flight of the terrified 
prince, took possession of Poonali, and nominated a new 
peishwah. A treaty was now concluded at Bassein^ with 
the fugitive, who, under the name of an ally, became a 
dependent of the powerful company, I'roops were de- 
tached to his aid from various stations; and major-geijij^jal 
Wellesley, an officer of promising talents, undertooE^his 
defence with great zeal. Scindiali, displeased at the com- 
pletion of the treaty, endeavoured to draw Holkar and the 
rajah^of Berar into,»a 'confederacy for its annulment, while 
lie outwardly pretended to wisli for a participation of it’s 
advantages. The former chieftain was not then disj)osed 
to risque the consequences of an open rupture with the 
British government; but the rajah listened to the over- 
tures and persuasions of the ambitious mal-content, and 
even put his army in motion‘d. 


3 T> :einbcr.‘n, lb02. 

*4 II i|to ry of K vents and Transactions in Indjia^ by the Marejuis A\'cllchley. 
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It was tlie policy of the governor-general to construe 
every instance of an incornpliant spirit, on tlie part of a 
native power, into an irrefragable proof of an intention of 
making war upon the English. He was ready to give credit 
to every hint or insinuation wliicli imputed mischievous or 
aggressive views to the neighbouring princes or states, and 
to rush into hostilities without that full and indisputable 
evidence, by which alone they could be justified. Flattering 
himself with the prospect of triumph, and with the hope of 
elevating the fame and power of his countrymen, and of 
<lifFusing lustre over his administration, he seemed rather to 
wish for a discovery of dangerous intrigues and inachi nation^", 
than for an opportunity of preserving jieace without the 
loss of honor or tlie sacrifice of safety. Thus influenced, 
he gave to his brother such instructions as were aj)parently 
more calculated to j)roduce hostilities than to secure peace. 

A negotiation ensued with Sciiidiah and the rajah, who, 
being desired to withdraw their armies from the iiizam’s 
frontiers, expressed their unwillingness to comply with the 
requisition, unless the troops under the major-general should 
return at the same time to tlieir respective stations. This 
point was warmly disputed ; and the discussion terminated 
without effect. In the meantime, the marquis received 
information of the intrigues of M. Perron, a French ad- 
venturer, who, exercising the chief authority over the troops 
in the northern territories of Scindiah, endeavoured to pro- 
cure occasional accessiunt to his force from Pon<Ucheri, and 
who, it was also affirmed, intended to extort a transfer of 
the districts within the limits of his command to the French 
government. Connecting these iutimatloiis with the iii- 
submissivc beliaviour of the two chieftains, he thought him- 
self justified in having recourse to those sanguinary CAtre- 
inities which no consideration of mere political expediency 
could fairly or honorably autlmrise \ 

* The auilior of the historical part of the Annual Register, for 

eagerly defends tlie conduct of tlic govcnior-gcncriiU not onlv in ti e inst/iniv of 

VOl.. VI. o 
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The preparations for war were organised on a large scale. 
Four armies were amply provided with all the requisites of 
service, and subjected to the command of able generals. 
Wellesley opened the campaign with the siege of Ahrned- 
nagour; and, when he had taken the town by scalade, he 
intimidated the garrison of the fortress into a capitulation. 
He then crossed the Oodaveri, and, when Scindiah me- 
naced the nizam’s capital, made such movements as de- 
terred that chieftain from the prosecution of his purpose. 
Being desirous of a general engagement, and hearing that 
the two chiefs had encamped their united force near the 
Adjuntec pass, he advanced to an attack, even without that 
additional strength which the expected junction of colonel 
Stevenson would have afforded liim. If he liad dfelayed Ids 
assault with a view to that co-operation, tlie enemy would 
probably have disappointed him by avoiding a conflict ; he 
therefore moved forward with rapidity, and, by the small- 
ness of his force, held out to his o])})oneiUs a j)rosj)ect of 
success. Hi s whole force, it is said, did not exceed 1500 
men^, and the Euixjpeans did not amount to one-half of 

the war, but in the propriety of the treaty of Bassein. It liiight be i wpi'dient to 
acquire a coinniafulini; influence at the court of Poonali ; but it is not c<pially 
true, that this influence was “ obtained and secured on principles of indisputable 
justice.” To encroach on the independence of another state, is too much in the 
French style to be consistent with justice. — The same writer incidentally discloses 
the real object of tlie war, when he says, that the inanpiis wished to fix, on an 
extensive and solid basis, the puravumut poxerr and tuitlnn Uff of the Britisli go- 
vernment ill the Fast.” — In answer to an ^lulatory address, presented at the 
close of the war by the inhabitants of C'alcima, the manpiis declared, that it’s 
object was, to vindicate and secure the legitimate riglits, interest, and honor of 
tlie giwennueiit and it’s itllie.s, against vaurpation^ violntcr^ and tapme: but no 
proofs have been given of the justice of these imputations. 

® So says the periodical liistorian to whom I lately referred : yet, as he estimates 
the nu.jor-gencrars army, in entering upon the campaign, at l(i,823 men, it is 
difficult to conceive how it could be so rctluccd. He liad scarcely s'ustaincd any 
lo:.s in his progress to A.s.si; and, although he had detached a part of his force 
under Stevenson, it is not probable that lie would send away, upon alcNsiin- 
porn.nt service, a greeter number than he reserved for his own operations. This 
renuuk is solely diaated by a regard to verisimilitude and consistency ; it docs 
not involve the smallest wish to detract from the lustre of the victory, or from the 
well-earned fame of the duke of Wellington. 
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that number; while the Mahrattas encountered 
him with 30,000. Their infantry, drawn up in 2S, 
two lines near Assi on the Juah, derived protection from a 
great supply of artillery, which they had been taught by 
the French to manage with dexterity. Ordering his cavalry 
to cover his right, the major-general advanced with his 
whole line, exposed to a very heavy fire, by wliich his right 
more particularly suffered. The same division also sus- 
tained a fierce attack from the Mahrathi horse. For the 
rescue of the endangered battalions, his cavalry rushed for- 
ward, repelled the equestrian force of the enemy, and dif- 
fused terror among all the opposing ranks. Hie exertions 
of his infantry completed the energetic impression ; and the 
confederates retreated at all points. In the pursuit, many 
of the artillery-men, whom the British troops had suffered 
U) remain unmolested, because their prostration, and for- 
bearance of motion, gave them tlie appearance of death, 
took an opportunity of bringing some pieces of camion into 
play with harassing oftect; and a large body of infantry 
faced about, and renewed the attack : but the indignation 
and vigor of the pursuers at length subdued all ojiposition. 
About 1200 of the vanquished lost their lives; and their 
wounded were numerously scattered over the country. Of 
the European victors, 640 were killed or wounded ; and, of 
the native combatants, above 900. 

While Wellesley thus triiiinphed in the Decan, Lake, 
who acted as commander-in-chief, invaded the northern 
part of India with success. His first object was the de- 
struction of the power of Perron. He found that officer in 
a strong position near Cotl ; but, by turning his left fiank, 
and menacing him with an impetuous attack from the 
cavalr3% he over-awed the adventurer into a rapid r(‘ti< at. 
He soon after took Ali-Gour by storm, profiting by the 
enemy’s neglect of sonie pret autions which might have 
rendered that fortress impregnable. The loss of this grand 
dep6f^ the decline of JSciudiah’s regard and attachment, and 

I) 2 
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the want of a firm tlepeiidence on the officers, induced 
Perron to resign his employment. 

General Lake now advanced toward Delili, where an- 
other Freiicli commander supported the interest of Scindiah. 
Louis Bourgiiicn crossed the Jumna to oppose him, and 
drew lip his infantry on a rising ground, between swamps 
which were guarded by ciivalry, his front being protected 
by entrencliments and batteries. He weakly suffered him- 
self to be drawn out of these works by a pretemled retregj, 
and advanced to the attack, auiiouncing his purpose by a 
tremendous fire from a wide range of artillery; wliich, 

Scj)f. however, did not disorder the British line. Mfijor- 

11. general Ware led the right wing, and Mr. Saint- 
John tlie left; while colonel 8t.-Leger conducted the 
cavalry. The two former divisions quickly made an im- 
pression upon the enemy by well-directed discharges of 
muscpietry, and, by the subsequent use of the bayonet, 
spread confusien among the thronged ranks. A furious 
charge of the cavalry completed the ilefeat: a great 
slaughU r ensued ; and many wJio attempted to oscapi^ 
perished in the stream. This victory, accoriliiig* to tlie 
statement of the coinnuinder-in-chlef^ was obtained by 1500 
men ov’er four times that number, with the death of only 
109 Europeans and natives. I’lie result was the acquisition 
of Delili, which the company particularly wished to secure. 
Sliali Aalum, the last Mogul emperor, resided in that city, 
as a prisoner of state rather than a prince : and he was so 
pleased at the success of the English, that he received their 
general with marks of high respect, as a hero who hail 
rescued him fiom thraldom and degradation. 

A natural sequel to the conquest of Delili was that of 
Agra ; but, before the citadel could be taken, it w as necessary 
to dislofijre seven battalions from the town, as well as froni 
an encu’iipment and some ravines in the neighbourhood. 
This ::ervice was accomplished by a resolute attack; and 
the comh wlio escajicfl destruction surrendered to tlie 
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avssailants. The fortress was garrisoned by about .5500 
men; but, as soon as the batteries liad made a breach in 
the walls, the governor capitulated. About the same time, 
the province of Bundelcund Avas freed from the control of 
Scindiah by the defeat of one of his detachments. 

IJie British arms were also prosperous in the east and 
the west. I he province of Cuttack Avas iiiA^aded by a small 
but sufficient force : the chief town and the sacred city of 
.bigarnaut were taken without a blow: Balasore made a 
spiritless resistance ; and the fort of Barabatti was captured 
by a vigorous assault. On the side of Guzerat, the town 
and fortress of Baroach, partly garrisoned by Arabs, Avere 
reduced, and other conquests attended the progress of the 
liombay army. 

Of the troops Avhicli escaped from the battle of Dehli, 
two battalions joiried fifteen, sent from the Decan under 
M. Uudernaigue. I1iis officer had surrendered to the 
English ; but his successor had taken an advantageous post 
near Laswari, and guarded his front with an abundance 
of artillery. (General Lake endeavoured to dis- A or. 
lodge him with the cavalry alone; but the resist- 1. 
ance Avas so vigorous, that this attack proved unsuccessful, 
riie infantry then advanced, under the protection of four 
batteries. That part of the first column Avhicli led the 
attack suffered so severely in advancing, tliat, instead of 
waiting for the rest of the divi^>ion before the assault should 
commence, tlie general ordered tlie men to charge Avithout 
delay. They boldly app« cached the enemy's artillery, and 
repelled an assaidt of caAailry; and Avhen the latter had 
lallied, a regiment of Brill h dragoons came up, and put 
them to flight. The other troo[»s of tlie same column at 
length afforded their eft’ective aid; and the second division, 
subsequently advaneing, made a fiirciblc impression, which 
was completed by the exertions of the reserve. Above 
2000 men were made nrisoners : but. out of tlie whole 
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number, only the chief officers were detaiuecl. Of the 
Britisli troops and their associates, 820 were killed or 
wounded : but, on the side of the Mahrattas, at least 4500 
may be supposed to have suffered. 

As the battle of Laswari elevated the fame of Lake, 
whose alertness, courage, and skill, w^ere einiiieiitly con- 
spicuous on the occasion, the victory which was obtained 
on tlie plains of Argam reflected additional lustre on the 
military character of Wellesley. lie had promised to grant 
an armistice to Scindiah in the west and the south ; but, as 
the condition iijion which it depended liad not been strictly 
executed, he disregarded all the remonstrances of that chief- 
tain’s ambassadors, and resolved to attack both his troops 
and those of the rajah, if he should find them in a state of 
combination and apparent concert. He was soon gratified 
Mnth the desired opportunity. Having arranged his in- 
fantry in one line, and his cavalry in anotlier, ho coolly ad- 
vanced, repelled a considerable force which had ventured to 
assault him, routed also the cavalry of Scindiah, and quickly 
Nov. triumj)hed in all parts of the field, (lawil-gour 
2cS. was soon after taken ; and tlie snj)j>osed defeiisi- 
bility of tlie two forts of Marock did not secure them from 
a speedy reduction. 

Finding all resistance fruitless, the rajah now sued for 
Dec. peace. He boiind himself to a renunciation of all 
FT. connexion with Scindiah or any other Mahratta 
chieftain who remained liostilc to the company ; to an ex- 
clusion of all hVenchmen, and of the sidyects of any power 
U'hich rniglit be at war with the JiritisJi government, from 
h^s service; and to a similar discouragement of all British 
subjects, unless the assent of the company to their recep- 
tion sliould be obtained. He also agreed to a cession of 
the pn^'ince of (Juttack, and other territories; and, on the 
other iiand, it v;ms stipulated that no assistance should be 
given to any of his enemies or mal-content subjects. 8cin- 
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diah was also ol)liii^ed to purchase peace by a varuity of 
cessions. HdH-esigiicd all his territories between Dec, 
the Jumna and the Ganges, the district of iiaroach, 30. 
the lands between the Adjuntee hills and the Godaveri, and 
other possessions; and, as he did not obstiimtcly contest 
tliese points, he was complimented with the restitution of 
several forts and their dependencies* He promised not to 
encourage or employ the obnoxious adventurers wln)in 
IVunce. sent forth, to seek their fortunes in India; and de- 
clared, with regard to Shah Aalum, that he renounced all 
claims and all interference. 

Tliese territorial ac({uisltions, and the ruin of the French 
influence among the MahraiUis, gave great joy to the Eritish 
subjects in Ilindostan ; and the abilities and energy of the 
governor-general were as highly applauded as the martial 
t<tlents of the victorious commanders. 

While the war was raging on the coni inent of India, an 
adjacent island was involved in sanguinary commotions. 

It was a natural supposition, that the coiujuest of the 
Dutch territories in Ceylon by a nation whicli hail long 
manifested, in it’s Indian dependencies, a sj)irit of ambi- 
tion and encroachment, hostile to the rights of the native 
powers, would excite jivdonsy at the court of Kandi. A 
poinixnis ainbassy to the king, sent from Colninbo by Mr. 
North the governor, served only to allay his apprehensions 
for a time; and he at length made great preparations for 
Wcir, as it he expected to be attacked, or intended to l)e 
the aggressor. That this was his intention, the friends of 
the government affirmed ; and it was stated that, in repeated 
instances, traders had bci a robbed by the king’s officers 
of valuable commodities, without the allegation of irregular 
traffic. All remonstrances being disregarded, troops were 
sent into the Kandian territories, under the command ot 
Mac-Dowal, to enforce reparation. In tlieir way to the 
capital, they seised some strong posts, and easily dispersed 
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the tliflferent divisions of the native army. The king and 
his prime niliiister fled with their treasures f^and attempts 
were made by the inliabiUmts to consume by fire the palace 
and the temples ; but the flames were speedily extinguished 
by the invaders. The rc-asscmbled Kandians, advancing 
to expel their enemies from the town, were resolutely op- 
posed and defeated witli great loss. 

Overtures were now made by the general fur an accom- 
modation : but the king, trusting to the climate for die ruin 
of his enemies, or meditating vengeance for the invasion, dis- 
dained the idea of a treaty. It was therefore resolved by 
the governor, that he should he considered as an abdieator 
of the throne. A prince of the same family, who had been 
a refugee at Coliimbo, Wiis proclaimed king, with the aj)- 
paroiit acquiescence of the people; and hostilities against 
the depofied prince were suspended. The minister who 
had lately presided in the cabinet was continued in power, 
and affairs seemed to wear an aspect of tranquillity. Hie 
greater part of the army having returned into the British 
territories, only 70U men remained to garrison Kandi, under 
major Davie, beside small jiarties at other posts. Djion 
each of those stations, an attack was suddenly made before 
the expiration of tlie armistice, in consequence of a secret 
concert between the minister and the former king. '^Fhe 
major, after a short defence, consented to an evacuation of 
the fort, on the eoiiditiou of an unmolested retreat ; Imt he 
and his iiai ty were prevented from erossii g the river, and 
comjielKd to give np tlieir arms; and, uhilc the Malays 
and Lascars were sjmred, fifteen J3ritish oWieers, and ahont 
1 50 privates, were put to death. From the other stations, 
the garrisons escaped with scarcely any loss. The atro- 
cious massacre wa^ followed by an invasion of the British 
district and tlie capture of several settlements: but the 
.most important luwns and fortresses were well defended 
and maintained; and, after the arrival of succours from 
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Bengal and the Cape of Good Hope, not only thd Kan* 
dians were expelled from the places which they had taken, 
but all the Ceylonese who had revolted were reduced to sub- 
mission. A vigorous attempt upon Hangwelle, personally 
directed by the prince who had restored himself to his 
throne, flattered him with the hope of success ; but, after 
three assaults, the tyrant was repelled with very severe loss. 
He then returned to his ca[)it{il ; and peace and order re- 
sumed their influence in the colonial districts \ 

In the commotions of Ceylon the French had no con- 
cern ; but they could not behold, without envy and dissatis- 
faction, the j)rogressive establishment of the British power 
on the continent of India. Upon the whole, notwithstand- 
ing the seisure of Hanover, they had so little reason to 
exult in the success of the renewed war, that it would Jiave 
been good policy in their rider to content himself with the 
undisputed supremacy of a flourishing state, instead of 
affording, by wanton encroachment, a pretence for hostility 
on the part of Great-Britain. 

A\dien tlie king again convoked the parliament, A^or. 
he mentioned the necessity of continuing the con- 22. 
test; and, referring to the menace of invasion, expressed 
his firm conviction, that, if the enemies of the nation should 
attempt to execute that jiresumptuoiis threat, the ‘‘con- 
sequences would be, to them, discomfiture, confusion, and 
disgrace.” But, while he lamented the existence of a war 
Avith any pou er, he was" ])leased at the ojiportunity of 
stating, that all disputes with the court of Srockholm liad 
been accommodated by a treaty, which, maintaining our 
maritime rights, gave at the same time a fair advantage to 
the neutral prince, who was merely prevented from furnish- 
ing the enemies of the other party with the implements and 
the means of hostility. 

Amidst the parliamentary deliberations, a cliange in the 
administration was progaosdcT^cd by tlie increasing ani- 
7 A>iaiic Annual Rt’gibtt'r. tor 1801. 
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raosity* and embittered dLssensions of party. When ♦Mr. 
Pitt resigned, lie had no Mnsli or intciilion of long remain- 
ing without the gratifications of power and patronage : he 
hoped to find, after the experiment of pacification, an op- 
portunity of re-assertlng his high pretensions. I'or two 
years after his retreat from office, he supported the mini- 
sters witli apparent zeal ; but, when the premier seemed in- 
clined to renounce his subserviency to his patron, and 
when tlie continuance of the war opened to the ambitious 
statesman a prospect of retrieving his fame as a determined 
enemy of France, and as an able director of \'igorous hos- 
tilities, he resolved to display his parliamentary importance 
ill such a mode as might ensure Jiis recall to power. He 
did not regularly enlist in the ranks of opjiosition, but took 
opportunities of reprehending tlie feeble measures of the 
court, and of urging the necessity of a more vigorous and 
effective system. Being now attc.cked by three parties, — 
namely, by the friends and admirers of Mr. Pitt, by Mr. 
Windham and the clainorons advocates for war, and by 
the permanent inoinhers of o])position, — Mr. Adclinjrton 
found his situation so insecure, that, although lie enjoyed 
A. 1). unreserved confidence of the king, he rc*solve(l 
U{04. to rotire from the helm. 1 le had tried the effect of 
an overture to Mr. l^itt for liis return to tlie high station 
which he had formerly filled, and liie re-admission of lord 
Melville and other friends into such offices as he might 
wish them to accept. In answer to this .ip[>lication, Mr. 
Pitt exjjressed a wish for tJie inelusion of earl Spencer 
and lord Grenville in the now arrangements ; adding, 
Jiowevor, that he would not make any sjiecific projiosals, 
until he should receive an intimation from Jiis majesty, 
that his services in the cabinet were deemed essential to 
tlie sficngth of the government. This reply was not 
satisfactory, because tJic warm opposition of tliose noble- 
men to Mr. Addington, and their nndisgnisec! contempt 
of Jiis talents and capacity, rendered them higlily obnoxious 
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to liim. Having continued to act until his majorities 
alarmingly d(?clined 5 he at length declared his in- May 
tention of resigning his employment : and a royal 7. 
message was sent to Mr. Pitt, desiring him to name the 
persons by whom he would wish to be assisted in the cabinet. 
Some difficulties occurred in the important settlement. It 
was required, on the part of a great personage, tliat tlic 
question of catlioHc relief should not be broiiglit forw ard ; 
and it was also stated, that the admission of Mr. Fox into 
the cabinet would not be agreeable. With these excep- 
tions, Mr. Pitt W’as allowed to act at his discretion. He 
immediately invited lord Grenville and his principal friends 
to the lionors and advantages of ministerial association : 
hut his lordship replied, in a higli tone, that, at a crisis 
which imju'riously demanded an union of weight, talents, 
and character, in the public service, he would not assist in 
forming an administration on the illiberal principle of ex- 
clusion. Disgusted at the rejection of his offers, and ap- 
prehending a strong o))])osition to his ]>resent arrangements 
and future measures, Mr. Pitt was seriously emharrasscvl 
in his elioice. He at leiigtli resolved to retain in the ca- 
binet six of those individnals wdiose incapacity and mis- 
conduct lie liad lately censured and condemned ; and, to 
conqilete tlie allow ed number, be selected four of his steady 
partisans, — the lords ^lelviUe, Harrowby, T^lulgrave, and 
Gamden 

Idle re-instated pro: *icr directed his early attention to 
the great concerns of national defence ; but, as the subject 
required long deliberation both in the cabinet and in j)arlia- 
ment, his plan \vas not so speedily carried into effect as he 
wished or intended. The removal of those obstacles wdiich 
diminished the efficacy of the recruiting service, and the 
establishment of a foundation for a regular increase of the 

** He afterward sufferetl his dlsj^ust at tlic conduct and administration of Mr. 
Addington to give way to a desire (»f a^sociatioll ; and lord Sidmoiifli (tor the 
ex-minister was rmiobled by that title) whs aepoinicd president of the council. 
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arixiy, amidst a clue attention to internal defence and se- 
curity, were the chief objects wliich tlie scheme involved. 
It was proposed, that the militia of Great-Britain should 
be gradually reduced to 48,000 men, exclusive of tlie sup- 
plementary bodies ; that the supply of a more regukir ad- 
ditional force should be rendered a parochial duty, with a 
limitation of the bounty to be oft’ered ; and that a neglect 
of this duty should be compensated by lines, while the 
rigors of the former ballot would be allayed. 44ie plan did 
not promise to be more effective than the arrangeinenls ol 
Mr. Addington, who ventured to assert Ids conviction of it’s 
comparative futility : but* it passed trium})hantly through 
the ordeal of debate, being in vain assailed by ridicule and 
censure. 

From his anxiety on the subject of defence*, Mr. Pitt was 
seemingly nu)re apprehensive of an invasion than the gene- 
rality of the nation ; and, in the speech wliich lie framed 
for Ids majesty at the prorogation, lie observed that the 
preparations for that purpose wen? daily angineiited, and 
that the attempt appeared to have been delayed, only 
with the view of procuring additional means for carrying it 
into execution.” He exaggerated llio danger, that Ids 
defensive precautions might be more Idghly apjireeiated. 

Tlie first consul of France was as eager to eonfirin his 
power, as the English minister was to defend Ids menaced 
country. He looked forward to a more august title and a 
more imposing establishment; and, to evince the necessity 
of streiigthening the government, he jirojiagated rumors of 
traitorous intrigues and alarming consjiiracies, ])romoted by 
the British court. Tv'o mal-contents were shot, under a 
charge of aiming at Ids destruction; but no persuasions 
could induce them to aeknowlegc that they had received 
any eiu oiiragern^uit from Great-Britain. 'Fhe vengeance 
of the government was also directed Jigainst Moreau (the 
celebrate i general). Piclicgru, and the Cliouan Georges, 
wlio were accused of a revolutionary plot. ^ 
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While the fate of tliese citizens remained in suspense, 
the supposed liostility of a prince of tlie house of Bourbon 
led to the perpetration of an atrocious act of wanton cruelty. 
Louis duke d’Engliieiij grandson of the prince do Coiide, 
who Ij^d served among the royalists in tlie preceding war, 
M^as suddenly apprehended in the neutral territory of Baden 
by Caulincoiirt and a party of dragoons, conveyed to the 
cjistlc of Vincennes, and accused of having solicited a com- 
mission in the British service, of being the leader of a body 
of armed emigrants, and of a participation in the late con- 
sj)iracy. Beijig condemned after an irregular process by 
a military coininittee, he was conducted at night into a 
neighbouring wood, and shot by sonu^ Italian mercenaries. 
This outrage excited general horror even in France ; but 
the terrors of despotism silenced (he rising munnurs, and 
stifled the expressions of just indignation. 

In the machinations imputed to Moreau and Pichegru, 
Mr. Drake, the English envoy at ISIuiiicli, was implicated, 
by tlie report of the grand judge Ilegnier, who declared 
that the real object of tliat minister’s mission was to find 
agents for the assassination of the first consul, and the pro- 
pagation of treason and revolt in France. His alleged 
delinquency was announced, in an official note, to all the 
diplomatic residents at Paris ; some of whose answers were 
so offensive to the British court, that a charge which would 
otherwise have been treated with silent contempt, was re- 
pelled with spirit by loj j Hawkesbury, as far as it related 
to murderous plots : but the secretary did not deny, that 
some attention had been given to the schemes of the justly- 
dissatisfied inhabitants of Fraiic<\ for liberating their coun- 
try from a disgraceful yoke ; — an interference which was 
allowed by the law’ of nations, and whicii the French 
government practised without hesitation in the case of Ire- 
land. 

While the people were in expectation of a legal process 
against tlie imprisoned enemies of Bonaparte, he amused 
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them with a cliange of dignity, and allured the subjects of 
a nominal republic to an acquiescence in his assumption of 
imperial supremacy. The acquisition of the highest title 
of sovereignty, and it*s continuance in his family, had long 
been the great objects of his desire ; and the conjuncture 
seemed particularly favorable to his views, when he had 
impressed the nation with a belief of the existence of trea- 
cherous conspiracies against him, which, it was supposed, 
would he more effectually obviated by the complete estab- 
lishment of his authority. The servile senate, acquainted 
with his wishes, and tutored by his devoted partisans, voted 
an address, proposing that he should be declared hereditary 
emperor of France. He gave a gracious answer to this 
pleasing proposal, which was repeated in a number of ad- 
dresses both from civil and military bodies. The citizens 
of the capital recomn>cnded it, not merely iis the grand 
point to which their own inclinations tended, but because 
it coincided with the general wish of tlic nation, cxpresse<l 
at the commencement of the revolution. A member of the 
tribunate, named Ciircc, submitted it to the consideration 
of tliat body; and, as it was reprobated only by the repub- 
lican spirit of Carnot, it was adopted by tlie assembly, witli 
a proviso that the constituted authorities, in regulating the 
intended cstalilisliment, should make all due provisions for 
securing and maintaining equality, liberty, and the rights 
of the people. When this resolution was communicated 
to the senate, the vice-president Neufcliateau panegyrised 
the wisdom and patriotism of the tribunes, for having 
agreed to a measure which promised to be so beneficial to 
France; and, after an affected delay, as if a pre-meditated 
and pre-determined scheme required long delif)eration, the 
Mcnj assembly decreed, that the imperial dignity should 
18. 1)0 granted to Napoleon and his descendants. 

The president Caml)aceres, repairing to St. Cloud with his 
courtly iiretliren, intimated to the fortunate adventurer, 
that this decree wm only the authentic expression of a wish 
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previously manifested by the French people ; that it made 
no additio]} either to his glory or his rights; that it was a 
tribute which the nation paid to iPs own dignity, and a mark 
of respect, attachment, and gratitude, to it's defender and 
protector, and the restorer of order and justice. He replied, 
that he accepted the new title without liesHation, but that 
he would submit to the popular deliberation the point of 
hereditary succession. lie immediately ordered four high 
aj)pointmeiits. Ilis brothers Joseph and Louis, and the 
two citizens who had been his fellow-consuls, were re- 
spectively declared grand elector, constable, arch-chancellor 
and arch-treasurer of the empire. To his most distin- 
guished generals he gave the title of marshal; and, that 
tills designation inight not be debased by extension, it was 
limited to sixteen individuals, beside a few senators who 
were allowed to enjoy it. 

The new decree included a modification of the preceding 
constitutional code. After declaring that the dignity of 
emperor of the French should be hereditary in the direct 
and legitimate descent of Najioleon, and permitting him, if 
lie should liavi' no male issue, to adopt the children or 
grand-children of liis brothers, it fixed the inode of ap- 
pointing a regent in case of minority, which was not to ex- 
pire before the completion of the eiglitcenth year. The 
regent niiglit lie named by the reigning prince, or (on 
failure of such nomination) by the senate, first from his 
own family, and aftorwmd from the number of those who 
lield the five chief dignities of tlie empire. ^The possessors 
of these dignities, and all tbe great officers of the crown, 
were to he indulged, in ease of removal, with the retention 
of their titles and j>rivileges, and a moiety of their salaries, 
which they could only forfeit by a judicial sentence for 
deliiupiency. With regard to the senatorial assembly, it 
was to be partly formeii by the emperor from lists of can- 
didates presented by the tdeeteiai colleges, and partly from 
his spontaneous choice. The legislative body and the tri- 
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bunate wore, as in the former code, to be named by the 
senate. All laws were to originate from the sovereign, or 
to be proposed in his name ; and it was stated that his delay 
in promulgating a law, beyond the tenth day from it’s pre- 
sentation, should be equivalent to a rejection, unless it 
should be re-adopted by the legislature ; even in which 
case it was not expressly dcclai^ that he was obliged 
or expected to enact it. A high imperial court was erected 
for the cognisance of crimes committed against the state, 
or of any offences imputed to dignified persons ; the arch- 
chancellor wfis the president of this tribunal. The Judges 
of the ordinary courts were appointed for life, and there- 
fore had a shadow of independence, which, however, could 
not secure them against the general despotism of the go- 
vernment. 


[.EITFH III. 

Continuation of the IllUorij of Europe^ to the Elriiption of 
a War between Great-lirilain and Spain, 

The new pkin of sovereignty in France was so artfully 
formed, and with such a seeming regard to the public will, 
that the advocates of the pretensions of the encroaching 
family entertained a strong hope of it’s permanence : bnt,^ 
while the people seemed to favor the proposal, it was the 
influence of the army that led to it’s adoption. The only 
pretence for the elevation of an a<lventiirer to the supreme 
power was the expediency of substituting a man of courage 
and talent for h feeble scion of the liercditary stock: yet, 
when that point was secured upon the only basis on wliich 
it couh' rest, the principle of electwe pretensions, the grossest 
inconsistency was betrayed in the revival of hereditary 
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interest — a doctrine whicli the first consul, at the coin- 
inencemont of iiis career, was ea^er to explode. 

An early opportunity of fiotifying Bonaparte’s change of 
exterior dignity was taken hy the French ministers at tlie 
different courts of Europe ; and the majority of princes and 
states acknowleged Napoleon by his new title. But tlie 
king of Gjvat-jyjritain, tiffiwilling to follow the exam])lc of 
William 111., who acknowdeged PJiilip V. of Spain, even 
while he meditated Ids dethronement, scorned the idea of 
giving his sanction to tliat assninj>tion of authority which 
he would gladly Iiave rnnndled: and the claimant of the 
French* cronm, 'win )se j^n^tensions seemed to be rendered 
almost ho|)elc‘ss by the osttmsibh* coidirination of tlie 
usurper’s ])()W(‘r, protested against the conduct of tlie 

senate of Paris,” and declared that he conceived liiinself 
b{)nnd by a semse of i)is own riglits, and of tin? cmieiivrent 

i’lits of Ollier sovenngns, to comleinn the dangerous 
juineiples which that asstunbly had dared to promulgate. 
'The exiled prince was then at Warsaw ; and the French 
mifiister at Berlin was ordered to draw him from his 
asylum, by proposing that lie should be sent by tlie king 
of t^russia into France, to answer for his concern in the 
conspiracy ; l)ut tlic insolent <lcniand was not granted even 
by the too passive Frederic. 

Before tlie judges look cognisance of the treasonable 
charges, Pu*hegru died in confinenumt. It was affirmed, 
that lie had committed -uicide; but it was supposed by 
’many that lie was murdered. Moreau \Vas accused of 
aiming at tlie restoration the bouse of Bourbon ; and 
it appeared, on his trial, that (w rges, liojiing to profit hy 
the disgust which the general b it at the usurpation aud 
tyranny of Bonaparte, endeavoured to procure the concur- 
rence of such a respectable citizen in a conspiracy : l>ut it 
w*as not proved tliat any promises of concert had been 
given to the Cliouan chief. Koiand declared, tliat, at lu’s 
request, Moreau !iad twice coiiseuud to meet Picliegru ; 
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that, ill the first conference, tJicy did not seem to agree ; 
but that, vvlien the latter asked whether his friend would 
head a movement in favor of the royalists, this answer was 
given : If you will act according to my opinion, the con- 

suls must disappear ; and, in that case, I may have sufficient 
influence to obtain the chief authority.’^ These expressions 
were denied by Moreau, and explained aViiiy by his advo- 
cate Bonnet. 

As the abbe David had eagerly promoted an intercourse 
between the accused generals, he was examiiKHl on the 
subject; and he admitted that he had conceived the idea of 
approximating tlieso great men to each other, because he 
was of opinion that their union might be useful to hraiiee. 
There \vas no tiling treasonable in l)avid\s agency. Hav- 
ing found that Moreau was highly pleased at tlie proposal 
of renewed friendship, lie undertook a journey to London, 
as the •bearer of a letter toTielu‘gru ; but, when lie was on 
the point of embarkation, he was arrested at Calais. An- 
other ageiir was I.ajolais, whom Pleliegru had sent to leani 
the precise se’.vimeiits of his former associate in arms ; and 
who, alrlioiigli he only received general assurances of ri'gard 
for the exiled citizen, was ineliniMl to dc‘duce conclusions so 
favorable to the views of tlio mal-eoiitents, that he*ventnri‘(l 
to represent More au as ready to engage in any scheme cal- 
culated for the suhversiori of the existing <lespotisni. A 
strict concert, ill the moan time, sul)slsted Ix'tween (ieorges 
and Picliegru ; and it was agreed, tliat an attempt should 
be made to seise Bonaparte in one of his rides from Paris 
to Saint-Cloud. To promote the conspiracy in person, 
Picliegru returned to France, surprising the gonmal by an 
intimation of the readiness of the confederates to carry it 
into immeuiate effect, and requesting liiin to sanction it by 
his concurrence. Moreau, while he expressed a wWi for 
the restoration of ti.e royal family, stated the expediency of 
(.r<>parati->n, and of a gradual progress in tlio or- 
^tion of the liazardous scheme ; and therefore declined 
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an immediate concern In It. But his friend, l>y earnest per- 
suasion, prevailed upon him to enter so far into the league, 
as to promise that, if Cleorgcs and his associates should find 
an op))()rtunity of executing tlie scheme of persomU seisure, 
lie would take the most active rne^isures for protecting them 
against the vengeance tyrant’s partisans k 

After trials which were conducted witlr seeming impar- 
tiality, nineteen of the accused citizens were con- Jimo 
deinned to death. Moreau, and four of his sup- 9. 
posed aecoinplices, were siMiteneed to imprisonment for two 
years; and niin'tecn v/ere acquitted. Georges and ten of 
Ills associates were subjected to the summary stroke of the 
guillotine.' 7^he lives of eight were s{)ared; but tlioy were 
ordered to remain in prison for four years, and to he sub- 
seijuently banislu'd. It was tlu‘ c*arnest wisli of the new 
emperor, that Mor(*aii should be capilally convicted: but, 
wi u.*n lie felt tbo jiiilse of the iiriny, be found that the ex- 
tremity of vengeanct', in tlie case of so distinguished a 
generah would excite high indignation; and even the judges 
were not disposed to gratify him in this respect. He there- 
fore eoiitented himself with the denunciation of a moderate 
punislimeiit ; ami it was intimated to Moreau, that he was 
at liberty to rotiri to North-Anierica. 

A British olHccr, wlio bad landiHl Pichegru and other 
exiles on the Freiicli coast, unfortunately fell into the hands 
of the enemy. He was soon discovered to be captain 
Wright, who had served under sir Sidney Smith, and liad 
escaped with him from the "Peinple. As no confessions, 
tending to a devolopemor of the conspiracy, or to an ex- 
planation of the concern which Great-Britain was sujipdsod 
to have had in it, could be ex^^orted from liim, he was de- 
tained in confinement to the time ^ f his deaths 

Elate with the splendor of the imperial dignity, and 

* Some Details ctaiccming General Moreau, by Paul Svinbie. 

Ft is generally supposetl, that be was iirsf loriurctl, aiul tbei; viunlercMt. 
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pleased with tlie idea of liavin^- impressed a salutary terror 
by tlie late acts of veiioeaiiee, Napoleon considered liis 
power as so firmly established, that he might safely defy the 
indignation or tlie jealousy of foreign princes. He disre^ 
garded tlie remonstrances of the Russian cmper.or, wlio, 
assuming a ])romiiient attitude, espoused tlie cause of of- 
fended Europe. far from acknowleging the irregularity 
or the injustice' of his conduct, he viiulicated the seisure of 
the duke d'Eiighien, as consistent with the law of nations, 
which could not justly protect a relu'l, nu'rely because he 
was at the distance of two leagues from the territory of 
that nation against \vhich he was armed ; and, when the 
retention of troops and assnm|)tion of power in various 
countries were mentioned hy M. (rOnInil as h'gilimati' 
grounds of intc'rferenec', he eva<l(*(l ins((>ad of answi'ring 
the complaint. He liauglitily desivid Alexander to execute 
his own ongageineiits, and not (Uiconragt' tln^ enemies of 
France, or violate tlu' independmice of otlun- states, parti- 
cularly^ animadverting on the cliangi* which (hat prince was 
said to liave eilected by bis own antliorily in the govern- 
ment of the Ionian islands, d'he Russian minister dt elart'd 
that his sovereign had in no res[)ect lu'gh’cted Ids jiolitieal 
ol>Jigations, ^\'lliIe the JAen(*h go> (‘rninent, regard- 
2M. 1( ss ot it’s stipulations of (MOieerf with the court o(' 

Petersiinrg, wllli-hehl all Indrmnity from the king of Sar- 
dinia, snijected the king of Najih's to military intimidation, 
domineered over the \\ hoh? ol Italy, sullied the lionor ol 
Germany by an unwarrantable arrest, and violated, by tin' 
invasion of IlanovcT, tin' integrity of tlic irnj)i*rial terri- 
tory; and, in ojiposition to the statement respecting tin? 
sept-insiilar republic, he atlirmed that the Russian troops 
bad left that state to tin* oecnpancy of Nea|)olitans, with 
the concurrence of the people and tin* lurkisli emperor, 
and in consi queace of a ])revi()us arrangement with Frantx*. 
As this \traordinary state of affairs had arisen solely from 
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the eoiuliict of France, it would de])cnd, lie said, on the 
moderation of the cabinet of St, Cloud, whether war should 
ensue or peace be continued. 

NotwitJistandiui^ these mutual remonstrances, jieace pre- 
vailed oir the continent. The clouds which seemed to 
indicate a storm cpiietly passed away. No emotions corre- 
sponding with the feelings of Alexander w ere manifested 
by the princes or states of Oerinany. The (Sector of Ihulen 
patiently bori' the insult offered to him by the French 
oj-overnment, and trusted to tin* <4'ood intentions of it’s 
c.mllcd head. IVedm ie W illiam would not have remon- 
strated against a i^reater outrai^e : and Francis, while he 
witnessed the ilecline of the dignity of the emj>ire, did not 
insist upon a n^paration of the affront, ('oncluding- that 
tin* title of chiperor of (lermany would soon become an 
(*mpty name, this priiUH* assumed that designation in the 
ea])aeity of Austrian sovereign. It was his duty (he said) 
as ehief of the holl'^t‘ of ITap^hurg, to maintain an equality 
of exterior digiiily with llie first jiowers of Kuroj>e : and he 
thought himself fully authorised to follow', in tliis respect, 
tin* t'xample of liu<sia and of I’Vanee. In announcing this 
<letermination, he diselaimetl all intentions of resigning Ids 
hnvfiil rights, and deelared that his jxditical relations and 
eoiiin'xioiis with tin* Clermaido l)od\' would remain un- 
ehangeih "Die king ef Sweden ohjc'eted to this arrange- 
ineiit, and proposi’d that it should bi* submitted to the con- 
sideration of the diet ; luit lids :(*fi‘reiiee was deemed nii- 
neeessary hv the ollu*r ]»rinees of tin* ii.q)eriid confederacy. 
Retween Ciiistavus and Na^.oleou some altercation )nissed 
on tlie siihjiH*t of tin* arbitrary arrest : and the king, oifeiided 
at the invectives throw n out ag iiistldin in the official print 
of the arrogant dictator, ordered , cessation of all inter- 
eourse, except that of trade, hetwveji Sw eden and France. 

The subjects of tlie Ibiited Proviuees more severely felt, 
than those of any other state, the effeets of Freneli de- 
spotism. "Jdiev wen* olddged to eoutrihute largi'ly to tlie 
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support of a war in which tlioy had no wish to engage : 
they were oppressed in every mode ; and their patience or 
servility only exposed them to insult. Their concern in the 
war, however reluctant, threatened tliem with the loss ol 
their colonies. A small force being sent from Rarbadoes, 
a descent was made near the mouth of the Surinam river : 
the inferior forts and batteries on both banks w ere stormed 
with inconsiderable loss; and the garrison of Fort Amster- 
dam then capitulated, although eighty pieces of artillery 
were mounted for its defence. 

Few maritime exploits distinguished the second year of 
tlie war. Kear-admiral Linois, sailing trom the isle ol 
France to the Indian ocean, captured many Ihitlsh vessels; 
and, meeting with a large fleet btdonging’ to the compiiny, 
lie was tem})ted l)y tlie desire of spoil, and yet unwilling to 
risque a geiu'ral attack, as th(*.s(‘ ships winx' not destltuti* 
of guns. He had one ship of the lim', tliree frigal(‘s, and 
a brig: tlie trading Ihu-t consisted of liftet ii vessels. The 
captains olfeved battle ; but lie remaiiu'd at a distance, lie 
at lengtl! ventured to a|)proaeh the rear, in tht* hope of cut- 
ting off apart of the fleet; l)ut. w lien three slops tacked 
and lioro down upon him, lie fired with little etVect, and 
then retreated. The exertiojis ol captain Dance and bis 
assoeiates, for tlie pres(*rvation oi’ such a mass of \'alnab]e 
pro[)ertv, were rewarded by the eompany, and lionored 
with general applause. 

An attack was made by sir Sidn.ey Smith upon the flotilla 
whicli had l)een equipped at; I’lushing for the invasion of 
our island : but the fortilieatioiis and giiii-l.oats of Osterid, 
and the filing from a camp near the shore, so jiowerfidly 
aided the operations of tlie praams and schooners, that only 
a small number could bo sunken or irreparably injured. In 
tlie autumn, a feeble uttemjit was made for the destruction 
of the flotilla at llo’dogne by the use aUamurans^ or tire- 
maeftim of a w.w eonstniction. /Flie scheme at first e\- 
fitiAil-Inn iuir among tin* Frencli ; but, when its ineflicaev 
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was witnessed, it produced derision; and, l»y tlie British 
community, it was assailed with sarcasm and ridicule, al- 
though an able and meritorious officer was employed in it’s 
execution. Lord Keith selected some of Ills best officers 
for this service ; and, at night, several floating caissons, 
filled with coihbustibles, prepared to explode mechanically, 
were sent against the enemy’s vessels ; but they blew up 
with little eft'ect. 

A greater loss of lives than Great-Britain sustained in 
any of the naval conflicts of the year, arose from the cala- 
mity of shipwreck. A commercial fleet, bo\iud to the 
West-Indies, met with tempestuous weather in the spring 
near the coast of Portugal : about thirty-five vessels, beside 
tlie Apollo frigate, were wrecked ; and some of tliem were 
overwhelmed by tiie waves with all who were on board. 

Lliere was litth* employment, at this time, for the milP 
tary force oi‘ Cireat- Britain : but the probability of an ex- 
tension of the war, suggested by the state and eiveum- 
sianees of Spain, flattered tlie naval servants of tlic public 
witli the liojies of trium})h. In the mean time, the con- 
tending nations vrere not disposed to recode from their re- 
spective pret<‘n>ions, as each hud a liigh opinion of tlie 
extent of tliose resources wlueh would maintain public 
<ligiiity, and jirovide lor tlu* general safety. 

After a formal and sploiidid eoronution, in which tlic 
j)0])e meanly oilieiatcd, Xajmleon opened a new session of 
the legislative body. He then ■.’xhibited, by the medium of 
Champagny, a p<»mpous display of tlie ilourishing state of 
France. The first objee^ of notice was the tranquillity of 
the country, equal to that of the calmest periods. Mu- 
tual harmony and eonfidemaN said the minister, prevailed 
between the nation and the goveromeut ; and the improve- 
ment of public and privato propi'vty attested the progress 
of security. This safety had been move effectually esta- 
blished by the change of the republic into an lioreditary 
empire a eliaiigc not imposed upon the people bv arbi ' 
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trary influence or coininanding* authority, but produced by 
the free and unfettered* will of the coniniuiiity. By tin* 
concomitant regulations, greater lustre and impression had 
been given to the functions of a legislator ; the office ot a 
judge had Ix’en rendered more respectable, and Iris, impar- 
tiality was better secured; high trusts and employments 
were brought within the probable reach of all ; and the 
liglits of tlie citizens were as fully guarantied as thos(* ot 
the sovereign. A new criminal code was on the point ol 
adoption : and such schemes of law, as had Ix'cn matured 
by long discussion, would be submitted to tltt‘ deliberation 
of the j)opidar re])resentatives. ddie schools both ot jui- 
mary and jirogressive instruction wort* wcW conducted; and 
the arts and sciences u ere far from declining. (Commerce 
had resumed i^^s acti\ ity ; and, in \arions braiiches (»f ma- 
nufacture wliieh were coimeettul with tlu.* use ot machinery, 
the skill of the b’reiieh rivaled the boasted emineiiet* ot the 
Knglish. Agrieidturt* was pros(>cnted with great industry, 
and in the most intelligent inainuT ; aiid a multiplication 
of the true rie*: vs of tin? state sfrnek ew ery eye. Iner(‘asing 
w ealth had erdarged the bounds of bi'in-tictmce, w hicli did 
not eoufiue itself to the liberalitv ol the moment, but, by 
patronising eliaritable i*srablislnnents, exttmdt'd it^s bless- 
i/igs to futurity. i his e.\(‘reisc of tfood-w ill toward man- 
kind w as eiiconraged by a sense of religion, w Ideli, aceom- 
pauu‘d by a wise toleration, bad resunn.‘d it’s empire in 
Franco. 

Adverting to the urwy and na\ y, the orator spoke ih- 
vorably ot both establisbuients, allirming that iht' latttu* was 
ifi a l)ctt(‘r state than it had hetm toi* tlie ttui precetling 
years, and that thi' military force w as ne\ er Indore so nu- 
merous or so well oiganised. 'Tin' tinanees. In* added, 
W’ere in a g{><><l train, and all flu* hiirtliens ot the war miurht 
1)0 sustai ud witboio. s(*ri<»us injury. lb.* applauded tlie 
cfmduct o. Spain, ifi Kvsisting tlu* aggr(*ssive \ iolene<‘ of 
( beat- Britain : con)plimcnf<*d the Austrian emperor on his 
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attention to tlie arts of peace ; represented the king' of 
Ihussia, and all other (lerinan princes and states, as the 
friends of France ; commended the temperate and judicious 
])oliey of Denmark; contemptuou.sl}^ omitted all mention of 
Sweden.; and hinted that the Russian potentate would act 
wisely in cultivating the friendship of the new emperor, 
not only with a view to his commercial relations, hut also 
to tlie balance of European power. He conchnied his 
frothy effusion by animadv(*rting on the folly and animosity 
of that gov(‘innuMit which had i usIkmI into a war without 
jiiotive or objeci, and w hich, having thus entangled itself, 
would never obtain from the 1‘Vench any other conditions 
of ])e^ce than those of Amiens. 

'This hauglify manifestation of Na])oleoifs sentiments had 
scarcely rt'uched onr island, when a renewal of Ja/f* 
paeilieation was proposed, in a letter w ritten hy 
himself to the ib itish sovereign. He n‘(piested his royal 
adversary to consider, that all hopes of forming a eonti- 
iK'iita) coalition against France were ap]>arently fallacious; 
to relinquish a contest which could not produce any grati- 
fying result to a prince* w he) hael already attained the height 
eff’ prosperity ; to elesist from adding coU)nies to those terri- 
torial dej)endencie‘s e>f which lie liad a snper-alnindance ; 
:tnel to saeriHee resentment at the slirine of Jiuinaiiity. This 
column nieatiem was rather evaded than answered. Tawd 
Muigravo assnreel Al. 'railovvanel, that the king luid no oVi- 
jeet iiien-o at heart, than the attainment of an honorahle and 
secure pe*ace : lint tJiaf, as the sahuy and tranquillity of 
Fure>pe' onglit, in his oj>ii..on, te> be eeunbined \vith the in- 
terest of his dbininions, it seemed to bo bis duty, and it was 
certainly his wish, to consult those princes with w hom he 
was engaged in confidential conn xions and eolations, par- 
ticularly the Russian enipeior, ‘‘who had given the strongest 
proofs of the wisdom and elevation of liis sv'ntinicnts, and 
of the lively interest w hich he took in the safety and in<lc- 
)»cndence ot the continent/’ Similar remarks were intro- 
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Jan* duced into the speech which tlie king addressed to 
15 . the two houses at the commencement of the next 
session ; and he, at the same time, took notice of the evi- 
dent subjection of his catholic nnijesty to the influence and 
control of France, which had recently impelled that }>rince 
into a denunciation of war. 

IJy tlie treaty of St. Ildefonso, Spain had bound herself 
to assist France witli all her disposable force, whenever her 
aid might be recpilred for any hostile purpose : but, instead 
of sending a naval or military force in the present war, she 
had agreed to the p.'iyinent of a monthly subsidy. The 
British minister at Madrid had remonstrated against this 
grant ; promising, however, not to resent it by arms,^if no 
other violations of neutrality should bo committed. A 
report of preparations in some of tlie Spanisli jiorts led to 
another exjiostulation ; and it was intimated by the king’s 
representative, tliat unless all armaments slionid cease, 
and the sale of prizes be ])rolnbited, lie would quit the 
court to whicli lie laid been deputed. It was only on the 
latter and les«‘ material jxnnt that siitislaetion was obtained. 
As the court couthuwd to favor the French with the use of 
it’s treasures, and to make preparations which indicated an 
intention of arming, the remonsiranees assumed a more 
peremptory tone ; and, as the answers were evasive, the 
complaining minister left Madrid. Before this indication 
of a nipt lire occurred, an attack liad been inad*' upon a 
Spanisli s(|uadron returning from vSontli- America with 
trewsuro and valuable inerchaudise, lu cousetpieiice of the 
refusal of it’s commander to submit to an arbitrary deten- 
tion. After a sliort engagement, three of tli« vessels were 
captured ; and one blew up during the action, with the loss 
of all tlie passengers and crew, t'xcept the lieutenant ana 
forty num, who were rescued from death by the English 
sailors. 
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LETTER IV. 

Scqwi (^*thc Historij of Europe^ to the Naval Enf*'ag'emeni 
of Trafalgar. 

I'liK attack upon tlic Spanish fleet can only be viiirli- 
cated on tlic plea of expediency or of policy : it cannot be 
justified by any atguinents drawn from reason or from 
equity. The Ibilisli court boasted of it’s exemplary mode- 
rufion ; ])nt tliis aggression v'as no proof of tlie justice of 
sni:li self-ee.inineJidation. So little injury had been received 
from Spain since the renewal of hostilities with France, 
thaf no serious vengeance was (hie to that pow(‘r. If the 
Spaniards had acted o[)enly in sn])j)ort of the French, it 
was lawful to treat thcnn as enemies : but the mere injury 
u liicli might result from tlu‘ transfer of a ])art of their trea- 
sure to I'rancc, was not to he com|)ared w ith that deprecia- 
tion which the moral character of Circat-Britain might suffer " 
from the outrage. These observati<nis will be derided by 
th<' loose morality of a statesman : hut Ins ridicule will be 
des]>ised l)v more reasonable and conscientious men. 

The hostile declaration, on the part of the king of Spain, 
did not immediately follow th.e seisure of ids ships, lie 
seemed desirous of waiting for farther acts of lu^stility ; and 
he tlien denounced war in a spirited and indignant manifesto k 
As (rrcat-Britaiii had appare.itly invited the challenge, it 
was ivadilv accented, and l)v)hilv answered : yet Jan. 21, 
not without the expve> ion of an eager wish 
for the resumption of a ‘‘ st^Ue of peace and confidence 
with a nation Avdiieh had so many ties of common interest’’ 
to connect it with this country. The conduct which led to 
this ('Xtciision of the war was strongly reprobated by lord 
drenville, Mr. (trey, and other senators. It was defended 
by the king’s advocate on the ground of ])reccdont: hut die 

» On lilt' njtli o!‘ pi'miibcT, UiO I. 
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learned civilian ought to have known, that no precedents 
could sanction injustice. Both houses voted in favor of the 
war, by a great saj^eriority of number. Seamen and marines, 
to the amount of 1*20,000, were allowed : the land-force was 
so far augmented, as to exceed l;]r>,000 men ; and the act 
of tlie ])reee(Iiiig \ ear for an additional force was sulfered to 
remain iinrepealed, although it was warmly assailed as an 
ineifecti\'e measure. The supplies of the year wc*re elevated 
to an extraordinary aTiiount : they exceeded fifty-five niil- 
lions and a half. Fhe French, on the contrary? reduced 
their expenditure, which, they said, would Jiot ('xceed OS i 
millions of francs*. 

An investigation of the o/licial delinquency of the viscount 
'Melville gave unusual interest to fhe parliamenlary sevssion. 
The trial of a minister t>f state, hefoia* fhe high(*st court in 
tlie realm, iieees>arily attraet> general attemtion, in a eoimtry 
that jiridos itself on the freethmi of its const itiition, and 
which coiisi‘(piently f<.‘cls the violent agitations of party ; 
and the delilH.Taliif^is of the national rt^presentatives, pn'- 
paratory to imjH'aclimeiit, are prop(»rtionallv interesting. 
Ill one of llie reports resulting froiii a commission of naval 
i/iqniry, it aj)pearcd that hu’d Melville Jjad (‘itlu'r wkh- 
drawJi from flu* Baidv of England, for the pnrp(»s('s of pri- 
vate emolnmciit, dilVeiiMit snmsasNigm*d to liim as treasurin' 
of the navv, or had sulTered a similar iniNap])lleat ion to he 
practised by pn])lie officers, for whosi^ integrity he ^^■as re- 
sponsiblin The keen eye of Mr. W'hitbread having dis- 
eovined this flaw in ttie characti r of a veteran minister, he 
thought it his duty to submit the affair to strict investiga- 
tion, with a view to tlie infliction of punishment or censure. 
'Idle eommissioners, he said, had examined his lordship and 
Mr. T Votier, his agent and payiuastiT ; hut no satisfaetory 
cxplanatioii of the poemiiary deficiencies in their dejiartrnent 
could be jo ( ured. It was well known tliat the latter had 
spccii1i;ktt‘(l lurgidy in the funds, and had amply profit(*d by 

^hv ‘ njillions nnd a .Salt', in pniinds stcrlinf^. 
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tliis species of adv^eature, as well as by other modes of pe- 
cuniary accumulation ; and, as he was poor at the com- 
mencement of Ills official career, it was more than pro))able 
that he had employed the public nuuiey in his s[)eculatious. 
Even if his lordship had not sliared the s])oil, his connivaiie(‘ 
at tiu* unjustifial)le conduct of his friend rendered him 
liable to im])eachincnt. ]\Ir. Pitt did not wish to encourage 
the violation ot acts of parliament, or tin* inIsa])p]icaliou of 
the national treasure; but he contended for the occasional 
ex])ediency of transferring money fiaun one service to an- 
oth(‘r, and demied that the la^port authorised Uie suspicion 
ofaclual l(!>s (U* (lelriniejit. Lord ILmry Petty said, that, 
if no loss hail Ix en sustained, great risepu' of loss had been 
incurred; and that the evasion of fair in([uiry, during an 
examination, juslitied the interferenei‘ of i lie house. Mr, 
Fox affirmed, that (he public losi; eonsiderahly upon the 
discount (U* the navy-bills, in consoqmnice of tlie t.ein[)orary 
lunhczzlcinciit ; and, as the viseoiiul liad conlessed that he 
had sulfcred the paymaster to derive heiiefit from the use 
of the juiblie money, a regard I 4 ) justice required his pro- 
secution. ddie opinion of Mr, \\ illierforce favored a 
judicial ju’ocess, for which, said, the voice of the people 
and the honor of the house loudly called. W hen the ques- 
tion was put to the usual l(\st, an equality of uumher ap- 
peannl on eai'li side ; and the speaker's vote, being thus 
rendered necessary, M as given in support of the eliargc 

'^Idie leaders of op[)osirion were not unaeipiainted M’itli 
the M^ant of harmony in the cabinet, or.\vitli the difficulty 
which the declining iidiuence of Mr. Pitt found in enfor- 
cing conqilete obedience to bis mandates ; but they had no 
expectation of obtaining the sanction of a majority of votes 
tor this bold attack. Tiie pnl) le exulted in the idea of 
bringing an unworthy minister to justice; and, however 

’ III Kuch cases, it is generally cxptMoil* that ilio speaker ot the house .-liouhi 
gratify the people, rather thaif tlv: court, by tus decision. 
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inclined was the premier to retain lord Melville in thp ])iih- 
lic service, lie could not refrain from advisino* the resigna- 
tion of Ills seat at the hoard of arlmiralty, as Mr. Whit- 
bread threatened him with tlic projiosal of an address for his 
immediate dismission. It was found didienlt to procure a 
successor wliose appointment would oive e^oueral satisfac- 
tion ; hut, when several friends of tlu^ court had declined 
the lionor and the res])onsihility, lord Barham Jiccc'pted the 
vacant pr(‘sidency. Not satisfied with the alleged resii»aia- 
tion, Mr, AVliitbread moved, that the kiuL!^ should be re- 
quested, b\^au address, to remove lord Melville from all 
offices lioldeii during* pleasure, and from his councils and 
presence for ever. As this motion v/as warmly resisted, 
he consented to wave it, if the vote of inculpation should 
be communicated to his majesty l>v the wliole liouse. The 
royal Jinswer M'as respectful, but vague ; and the name of 
the viscount was not erased from line coiiiicil-book, before 
the reluctance of Ids majesty had been notii‘ed in the hous(‘ 
with surjirise and disgust. 

Wlieii an Intended motion of iinjieachment was an- 
nounced, lord Midvllle recjiioaod pcu inisslon to defend him- 
self; but his dtuiial of all participation in the unlawful 
profits of Mr. Trotter did not induce the majority of the 
commons to desist from tlie prosecution. After some di*- 
bates respecting the mode of process, In* was imjieaelied, 
before the liouse of lords, of liigh crimes and misdemeanors: 
but tlie trial was postpr)ned to another scission. 

In the progress of this measure, a contest eoimected with 
religion oeeurred, to animate the zeal ofpaity, and divide* 
the sentiments even of true j)atriots. Tin* catholics <»f Ire- 
land, or rather their opidentand tithul leaders, loudly com- 
plained of their exclusion from corporations, from high 
offices, and from a seat in parliament; and it was resolved^ 
at a ineetiMg of these ^sectaries, that a petition should be 
presented to jeaeh house, for the extinction of those “ in- 
capacit’osl^ restraints, and privations, which aflV<?t('d them 
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with peculiar severity in almost every station of life/* and 
for the abolition of the liumiHuting and ignominious system 
of exclusion, reproach, and suspicion,’* which some iin- 
repcaled statutes generated and kept alive. Boasting of 
tlieir regard for the best constitution that had ever been 
established, they |)rayed that they might be restored to such 
a full enjoyment of it’s benefits, as might animate them to an 
enthusiastic defence of the government. In one house, lord 
Grenville was their principal advocate ; in the other as- 
sembly, Mr. I'^ox took the lead in the recommendation of 
their claims. It was argued in tlieir favor, that a difference 
of religious sentiments ought not to be considered as a bar 
to the possession of civil rights; that all citizens had equal 
])retensions to the honors and emoluments of the state, unless 
it sliould he clearly proved, tliat their known and avoweil 
opinions \veri‘ incompatible with the spirit of the constitu- 
tion and the s(‘ciirity of the protestant establishment ; that 
not only tin? peremptory declarations, hut the solemn oaths 
of thq. catholics, removed or allayi'd the apprehensions of 
danger in tliese resjiects ; and that their comparative weak- 
ness, with refc‘rence to the w hoh* j)o])ulation of the united 
kingdom, operated also -against protestant fears. It was 
farther remarkc’d, that, if they could not be safely trusted 
with power, too rtinch had already been conceded to them ; 
but that, as the danger was either entirely visionary, or too 
trifling to justify alarm, all their elaims might reasonably 
l)(» granted, so as, by the promotion of concord, to con- 
solidate the strength of the em]»ire. On the other hand, 
it was alleged, that ever'" state had a lawful power of con- 
fining it’s offices and favors to those who were most in- 
terested in it’s support ; that, even if toleration might be 
claimed as a right, political power stood on a different 
ground; that, in an estiibli.dmient to which protcstantisin 
was so essential that even the sovereign was not allowed to 
profess any other faith, the admfc^ion of the enemies of th t 
religion into high employments, or into the legislative bo<ly, 
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would be 11 umnifest solecism and a palpable ineonsisteiic}' ; 
that the rebisal of tlie eathoUcs to acknowlege the king’s 
ecclesiastical supri'inacy, and tlicir rc’cognition of a foreign 
jurisdiction (n hicli, however tlu^y might ])rctcn(I to confine 
it to s|>iritiial afi’airs, could not be prevented, among the 
zeahits, from encroaching on civil concerns), rmulertMl tlie 
desired acquiescence impolitic and iiazardous; lliat tlieir 
zeal of proselytism would increase w ith the means of ex- 
ercising it ; and that tlie nation might gradually lose it’s 
predominant character. iVIr. Pitt was, in Ids heart, fritnully 
to the object of tlie petition ; but, as a vt'ry power! ul ob- 
stacle seemed to preclude siieeess, and as tlie greater part 
of the nation ajqiean'd to he disinclined to tin* measnia*, he 
opjmsed the motion for it’s reference to a C(nnmittc(*. In 
the house of peers, the proposal was la'/ected hy a ]>Iiirali(y 
of 129 votes: and, among the Ciimmons, the unfavoral)Ie 
excess amounted to 2 1 2 . The r(‘>nlt ol tliest* de!>at('s did 
not suiqirise tlu; catholic associates: but they tnistc'd to 
perseverance fur final success. 

The majorey <;f those senators \\ ho, from motives ol 
liberalitv, wore di.^po^ed to ri*lieve the professors ol* the 
Koinisli religion, were equally ready to put an end to thai 
tradic which invaded tin* ci\ il rigJits of tin* Afi icans; hut 
the renew'cd e\ertioi»s of the oj>pos(‘rs of this iin ju'^tiliabh* 
species of commerce weia* hadhal, in a thin hoiis(‘, ]>y nu‘r- 
caiitile influence; yet the closone» of the contest gave 
hopes, tliat another trial of strt‘ngih w'oiild di>aj)point the 
zeal of sclf-intorest and rapacity. I 'or the honor of the 
parliaimmt and the nati(m, the abolition of flu* slave-trade 
ought to iiav’e been votial, us soon as it was propostnl, by a 
.simultaneous burst i)f acclamation, 

W'hih* (he proceedings against lord M(‘lville occupied 
the attention of the parliament, a session of the natavian 
legislatm -. conse(pient on the new constitution adopted l>y 
tW|i;.ceim;di(;, conmncnccd* > It was alleged, as a reason for 
the political code, that the fUhric of tlie 
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state seemed to be tottering, and that wisdom and vigor 
were necessary for it’s support. By tlie new plan, the su- 
preme power was vested in the pensionary and an assembly 
of nineteen deputies, nominated by the administrative au- 
thorities of the eiglit departments. The pensionary was to 
be elected for five years by these representatives of the 
nation ; but the first who might be chosen would be allowed 
to retain his post to the expiration of five years after the 
conclusion of peace with Great- Britain. lie was authorised 
to constitute a council of state, and to appoint all the mi- 
nisters and political officers, and all the judges, except those 
of the national tribunal. lie was to be the sole proposer 
of laws, which were to be approved or rejected, Muthout 
the smallest alteration, bv the legislative assembly. All acts 
of govern men t were to be brought forwam in the name of 
messes^ as the deputies according to the old 
style Were called ; but the pensionary was invested with the 
highest authority of the state, in political, civil, and eccle- 
siastical uiTairs, and indeed in every object that was con- 
nected with the ordinary and regular administration of the 
country. Me was not, however, allowed to declare war 
without i) previous resolution of the deputies, to whom also 
the confirinatioii of treaties of peace, alliance, and coiu- 
meree, exclusively apj)ertained. They were to have two 
sessions in a year, besides such extraordinary convocations 
as he might be disposed to order. One third of the number 
would be annually required to resign their situations to 
others, unless the departments should deem them worthy 
of re-election. The members were not bound to comply 
with the instructions of their constituents, as it was con- 
cluded tliat only men of sense and patriots wotdd be chosen, 
or perhaps because it was supposed that a reference to the 
opinions of the electors would give a popular bias to the 
government; yet, from the inconsiderable number of tljo 
electors, there was little fear of that preponderance. Upon 
the whole, the new code tended to establish an oligarchy, 
VOL. VI. F 
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unfavorable to the just claims of the people ; and it did not 
preclude the disgraceful subserviency of the republic to the 
will of the despot of France. The pensionary Schimmel- 
penninck was an admirer of Napoleon ; and, when he pro- 
posed to the new assembly the adoption of such a plan as 
might render taxation more regular and proportional, and 
the introduction of other schemes of reform, he congratu- 
lated the members on the influence vv hich that great man 
had acquired over their nation, and boasted of the promised 
aid of his illustrious patron. 

Far from being inclined to negotiate with the French 
government, the British minister exerted all his influence, 
during the session, for the promotion of a now confederacy 
against the domineering nation. Mr. Fox warned him of 
the danger of a partial league, which might eventually in- 
crease the power of France, by affording an easy triumpl^t 
to the arms of Napoleon ; but the premier misrepresented 
and ridiculed the seasonable caution, as if his opponent hud 
said, that no concert whatever ought to l>e formed, because 
there was a possibility of it’s being more injurious than 
benelicial; and lic eagerly prosecuted his object, accom- 
panying his persuasions with the offer of such subsidies as 
might enable the princes to put their resj)octive armies in 
motion.. His strong representations of the danger of a tame 
acquiescence in the aggrandisement of Bonaparte, induced 
the emperor of Russia to give his assent to a preliminary 
agreement, I)y \vhich he bound himself to assist in the form- 

April ation of a general league, calculated to stem tlie 
11. torrent of French ambition, and to establish a 
firm barrier against future encroachments upon the inde- 
pendence and the rights of other nations. The Austrian 
potentate did not so readily listen to the proposals of Oreat- 
Britain ; but his reluctance to a new war at length yielded 
to his indignation and alarm at the renewal of usurpatory 
in iu^ ce in Italy. 

easy acquisition of the imperial diadem of France, 
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instead of satisfying the ambition of Napoleon, prompted 
him, after a display of modest forbearance for the short 
term of a year, to aim at the augmentation of his dignity 
and power in Italy. The title of president of a republic 
was less imposing and magnificent than the style of royalty; 
and, at a time when a storm seemed to threaten the political 
horizon of Europe, a pretence for the change was found 
without difficulty in the expediency of strengthening that 
government which was too weak for preservation and dura- 
bility. At the request of the constituted authorities of the 
Italian republic, Napoleon consented to become king of 
Italy ; assuming, for a part of that country, a general ap- 
pellation which implied an intention of embracing the first 
opportunity of seising the lohole. He repaired in pompous 
procession from tlie palace to the cathedral of Milan, and, 
amidst a revival of tlic ancient ceremonies, he took May 
the iron crown from the altar, and placed it upon 26 . 
his head, denouncing vengeance against all who should at- 
tempt to wrest from him what God had given to him. A 
new constitution, calculated to suit the change of govern- 
ing tj was prepare<l for the realm. Bonaparte and his 
counsellors wore so accustomed to the fabrication of new 
codes, that, in their hands, the^lhsk was short and e«asy. 

As I have, in a former letter, given tlie outlines of four 
constitutions emanating from the French school, it will not 
be necessary to state the particulars of the code now assigned 
to the kingdom of Italy. It was granted as an indulgence 
to the cherished republic of the hero of Lodi, to whom it 
still left high power and commanding influence. 

As that kingdom, while it’s sovereign was also emperor 
of France, resembled a province more than iin independent 
re^m, Bonaparte condescended to gratify the national pride, 
in his compact with the people, by agreeing to the separation 
of the crowns in the event of his death, and insisting upon 
the residence of his successors within the limits of the realm ; 
and, that his absence might be tbe less severely felt, he 

F 2 
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nofilinateci a viceroy in the person of Beauharnois (son of 
his wife Josephine), whose courage and talents, he said, 
would enable him to defend the state and establish its pro- 
sperity. It was sufficient for him, however, if the exertions 
of his representative should secure it’s dependence upon the 
French empire. 

The indignation felt by Austria and Great-Britain at this 
conduct did not equal that which was excited by the treat- 
ment of the Ligurian republic. By a recent treaty, the 
doofe had eiiH’aofed to afford maritime aid to the I^Vench 
during the war ; but, as this w'as an imperfect advantage, 
Bonaparte had recourse to that incorporation wdiich, he 
hoped, would elevate his authority over the Genoese beyond 
all control. The over-awn^d doge, and the inferior autho- 

Ju?ie rities, surrendered their power; and tlie territories 

4. of the repul)lie w^^re annexed to the great empire. 

Before the emperor of Russia w ould enter into a w’ar w ith 
France, he resolved to try the effect of negotiation, and sent 
the baron Xovosiltzoff to propose terms of accommodation ; 
but, when the envoy had only reaclu d Berlin, he w^as r<?- 
called by his sovereign, in consequence of the seisure of 
Genoa The Austrian ambassador at Fai ls also coinphnncd 
of that arbitrary act; ])ut expressed an earnest wish for the 
amicable adjustment of all disputes. In replying to this 
intimation, Talleyrand acrimoniously animadverted on the 
conduct of Russia aiul Great-Britain, while he endeavoured 
to cajole Austria into forbearance and neutrality. In a 
subsequent note, he assumed a less moderati' tone toward 
the court of Vienna, deinanding a speedy reduction of iFs 
army, and requiring that a determination of strict neutrality 
should he announeed, with the view' of extinguisliing the 
hopes of a formidable coalition, entertained by the British 
monareli. Encouraged by the offer of Alexander to enter 
upon a Tegular negotiation, if the ruler of Franco w'oiild 
assent to IC arid at the same time to send tw^o .armies to the 
paiiufiO; for the e/iforcement of just demands, Francis made 
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another application to the tyrant of France for a dm* ol)- 
servatfee ot the peace of Lunevillc, and, referring- to the 
French preparations in lUily, declared his intention of 
taking arms for his own security and the maintenance of 
that treaty ; adding, that he was still rea<ly to treat, in con- 
cert witli Russia, and to accept those terms which a sincere 
desire ot peace would induce a just and moderate prince to 
ofl’er. To repel the effect of an address from the French 
minister at llatishon to the imperial diet, complaining of 
the hostile attitude of Austria, lie repeated his wish for 
peace, and affirmed that France did not feel the same desire, 
as that state of affairs could not be called poaee, in which 
one great power alone kept up it’s armies, and proceeded 
witliout oppositloii in the career of tyranny, insulting and 
oj)pressing inofl'eusive states. lie also jisserted, that several 
[>rinees of tlie frontier circh*s had been instigated by the 
French to take arms against him; hut he trusted that the 
greater part of the (iermanie body would be convinced 
of the dangerous tendency of such unwarnuitable pro- 
ceedijigs. 

Having acceded to the alliaiici* proposed by (rreat- 
Britain, when all prospect of obtaining reasonable terms 
from Naj»oieoii had vanislied, Francis ordered his troops 
to enter Bavaria. Tlie subserviency of the elector to France 
had remained unchanged since the settlement of the in- 
demniiies. He knew tliat the observance of neutrality was 
im|)racticable between such haughty rivals as France and 
Austria; and, as he dreaded the vengeance of the Corsican 
more than the resentment of the German potentate, lie made 
preparations for joijiiiig t.io expected invaders of the em- 
pire. He amused the prince of Schwartzonberg with a 
promise of military co-oj^eraiioii ; but, on tlie approacli of 
the Austrian army, he cpiltted his capital, ami his troops 
retired into Franconia. In a manifesto which lie issued 
from Wurtzburg, he reprobated the arbitrary ctiiiduct el 
Francis, and declared that, to avoid a com[)liancc with the 
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dishonorable terms upon whicli that prince insisted, par- 
ticularly with the alternative of such an incorporation of 
his troops as would merge and absorb them in the Austrian 
force, or their total disbandment, he had accepted the 
offered protection of Napoleon, upon whose friend.ship he 
could safely depend. 

Pleased at the intelligence which the fugitive elector 
transmitted to France, Bonaparte stated to the senate the 
outrageous aggression of the Austrian emperor, who, still 
pretending to wish for peace, and to lament the delay of 
negotiation, had driven one of the allies of France from the 
seat of his government, and meditated farther hostilities. 
His owm inclination for peace, he said, must now give way 
to a vindication of the insulted honor of the French empire. 
If the new coalition should not be crushed, an ignominious 
peace would be enforced, and the glory of the great nation 
would be eclipsed : but so strong was his confidence in the 
zeal and courage of his military subjects, that he looked 
forward to the most triumphant success. 

Wliile those seeds of animosity M ere germinating into a 
neM" war, that wliich already existed Mas prosecuted at sea 
with reciprocal zeal, and, on the part of Great-Britaiii, m itb 
remarkable and signal success. As soon as it M as discovered 
that a squadron under Ville-Neiivo had found an oppor- 
tunity of sailing from the harbour of Toulon, an alertness 
of search testified the eagerness of the British searnea to 
overtake or meet the bold commander: but sir John Orde 
had not a sufficient force off Cadiz to prevent a junction 
bctMTcn the French and Spanish fleets, Mdiich then jiro- 
eceded to tlie Wost-Iiidies. Lord Nelson directed his course 
to the same part of the Morld ; but, not finding the enemy 
in the MTStern hemisphere, he returned to the coast of 8pain 
with unexampled rapidity. 

Tlie report of Nelson^s voyage [)rodnccd a return of the 
combined fleet to Kuroj^e; and, M'hen it appeared in the 
direetioil of Fcrrol, sir Robert Calder, Math a force greatly 
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inferior, bifought it to action, and captured two ships of the 
line. Being soon after considerably reinforced, the enemy 
sailed to Cadiac, where an imperfect blockade was main- 
tained for a time by Calder and Collingwood. On the 
recall of the former, Nelson was invested with the chief 
naval command from the bay of Cadiz to the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Mediterranean, and indulged with an ex- 
traordinary latitude of discretionary power. He now ear- 
nestly wished to encourage the egress of the hostile fleet, 
which, being tempted by it’s magnitude to defy the English, 
appeared at the distance of four or five leagues from Cape 
Trafalgar. It consisted of eighteen French and fifteen 
Spanish ships of the line, seven frigates, and eight corvettes. 
In the disposition of tlie vessels, no regard to national di- 
stinetioii appeared : all might have been supposed to belong 
to the same government. To oppose this great force, lord 
Nelson liad only tvvcnty-scveji sail of the line, — a disparity 
wliich would have appalled a Byng, but which only animated 
the hero of the Nile to a renewed display of skill and cou- 
rage. He confidently hoped to destroy or capture a great 
part of the armament : yet lie was apprehensive, that, by 
the favor of the wind, an escape to Cadiz miglit be attempted 
with success. 

Nothing could more highly please him than the apparent 
iletermination of the enemy to give him an opportunity of 
contest. The adverse line exhibited an aspect of novelty : 
it formed a crescent, convexing to leeward.” A new 
mode of attack was also adopted by the British admiral 
Ilo avoid the delay which would have attended the usual 
arrangements, and to preclu de the necessity of a multiplicity 
of signals, he ordered the fleet to advance in two columns, 
his own ship the Victory heading tlie ^an, and die Royal 
Sovereign (lord Collingwood’s flag-ship) conducting the 
rear. It was his wish, indeed, tliat the captain^ of each 
vessel should get into close action as soon as possible, with- 
out regard to technical regularity. iSomc of the officers 
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liintecl the expediency of securing liis valuable 4ife by re- 
maining in the rear: but he rejected the advice without 
hesitation, and assigned, as his reason, the force of ex- 
ample ^ He even displayed on his dress a profusion of 
badges of honor, by which, on the momentary dispersion 
of the smoke, he could be discerned and marked out for 
vengeance. When the ships were advancing, he gave, as 
a signal, these memorable words : England expects that 
every man will do his duty — an interesting appeal, which 
was received with loud acclamations. He then sfiid to a 
friend, I can do no more. Wo must trust to the Great 
Disposer of all events, and to the justice of our cause. I 
thank God for this great opportunity of doing my duty.’’ 

Oct. Boldly pressing forward, tlic admiral was saluted 

21. by a furious discharge from the Bucentaur, the 
particular ship of Mlle-Neuve. Three otlier eifusioiis fol- 
lowed before he returned the fire; and a broadside was then 
given, winch made dreadful havock in the crowdi‘d ship ; 
and it was so injured by farther attacks, that it's flag ceased 
to be hoisted. The lledoutablo Mas then exjmsed to all 
tlie vigor of Nelson ; and it was soon reduced to a dangerous 
state : but, as many rifle-men poured volleys of muscpietry 
from the tops, the admiral received in liis left slioulder a 
• bullet, which, passing through the sj)ine, lodged in tin? 
muscles of his back. He instantly fell; and the wound, 
being examined, Mas found to be incapable of euro. In 
the mean time, tlie battle raged Mutli liorrible carnage : and, 
after a conflict of three hours, the enemy’s line gave way. 
So close was the fight, that a British V(‘ssel was boarded by 
the crew of tM'o ships at the same time : but the intruders 
Mere driven out, and the ensigns of the allied nations were 
torn down Mutli indignation. Ten ships Jiad surrendered 

4 And probably lie was riglit,” says captain Blackwoml : yet there i« little 
dcubt ihafthe natural courage of the .seamen, and the spirit wliich he had in- 
fused into the service, would have ensured a brilliant victory, even if their com- 
ConiK t with giving preliminary directions, had abstained from a per- 
in »he cngagciiicnt. 
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before the admiral expired ; and thus the lustre of victory 
cheered him in his last moments. One of the captured 
vessels took fire through the mismanagement of some of the 
crew, and exploded with destructive effect ; but about 200 
of the men were saved by the active humanity of the con- 
querors. Gravina, the Spanish admiral, fled toward Cadiz 
with ten ships, and four others, after a short renewal of 
action, also retired ^ 

The wind, which was moderate during the engagement, 
increased soon after to a gale, so as to involve the victorious 
fleet in great danger. Among the last words of lord Nelson, 
\verc repeated orders to bring the ships to anchor ; but, 
when a signal was made for that purpose, it could not be 
completely obeyed. I'lie fleet, however, passed tlie night 
M'ithout serious injury. The next morning, attempts were 
made to secure the supposed prizes ; and many were tow’ed 
off to the westward : ])ut the violence of the wind rendered 
this service so extremely difficult, that lord Collingvvootl 
rosolved to destroy all those which could not be brought 
off’. Having cleared the Santlssinui Trinidad of her men, 
some officers achieved the task of sinking the largest sliip 
that any fleet in tlie world could exhibit. The Redoutiible 
foundered Avhile in tow: one was forcibly sunken : another 
was burned ; and some were wrecked, with the loss of al-^ 
most all the men who had escaped from the murderous 
havock of the battle. Four prizes reached Gibraltar : 
fifteen were destroyed or lost ; and, of tlie fourteen wliicli 
retreated, six were wrecked, aiul four, in the ensuing 
month, were captured, after a very spirited resistiuiee, by 
sir Richard Strachaii. 

It was impossible to obtain so signal a victory without 
very severe loss. According to the official statement, 123 
of our seamen and marines lost their lives in the action, 
and 1164 were wounded. T^e greatest number of deaths 
occurred in the Royal Sovereign and the Temeraire ; while 

Loudon Gazelle Kxtraordinary of Nov. 6. — Lite ot J^ml XelfcOii, by ( 'larke 
4iul Mac-Artliuv. 
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the Colossus had many more wounded than any other ship. 
Of the enemy’s loss, no accurate or probable account has 
been given : but it must have very far exceeded tliat which 
tlie conquerors sustained The French rear-admiral Ma* 
gon fell in the action, and vice-admiral Alava died of his 
wounds : the most distinguished prisoners were Ville-Neuvc 
and the Spanish rear-admiral Cisneros. 

The admiral’s death was lamented as a national calamity. 
It threw a gloom over the joy of victory, and damped the 
rising spirit of exultation. Rut, amidst the general grief, 
it was some consolation to reflect, that, if no commander 
equal to him in every respect survived, many gallant, skil- 
ful, and experienced naval officers remained to uphold the 
fame of Great-Ilritain, and jircvent a revival of the mari- 
time power of the enemy. 

No man ever entertained a stronger predilection for the 
naval service thah lord Nelson. It was tlie ol)iect of his 
early choice, and the boast of his mature age. He was not 
qualified by courage alone to adorn liis profession, but by 
sagacity, judgeme nt, and discrimination. Mgor witliout 
wanton impetuosity, and decision without rashness, marked 
his conduct. He was of opinion, tiuit the strongest mea- 
sures were the best : but he did nut enforce them lieforo he 
had discovered, with intuitive quickness, tlie most season- 
able conjuncture for tlieir accomplishment, \anity and 
prejudice are imputed to him ; and that he was not alto- 
gether free from tliose failings, Ins best friends are disposed 
to admit. He w as, however, a W'arm friend to real merit, 
and frequently opjiosed the ministerial practice of pi*omoting 
less worthy or eapabh* men from inton'st or partiality. 
Under the most prodigal of all ministers, he was a’cono- 
mical in the disposal of the pulilic money assigned to his 
departmenr, yet not so parsimonious as to injure the service. 

It is as a certainty, in iljc Annual llegistcr, that ijft i men w'erc killrtl 
or woumle^ jii he Uucentaar by tiie tcrritic discharge from the Victory: bui 
tlijf incredible. 
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LE^l'TER V. 

Sequel of European Elistory^ including a neto Cmtvncntal 

War. 

All the pride and arrogance of the tyrant of ^ 
France, and liis exalted oj)inion of liis authority 
and influence, could not conceal from his view the importxint 
truth, tliat liis j)ower at sea was far from being commen- 
surate with that which he exercised by land. By the im- 
posing efficacy of a numerous and servile army, he could 
dictate his will to princes and states, formerly independent; 
while, in the other species of })ower, he was so obviously 
<lt‘licient, tliat it recpiired extraordinary courage even to 
ju-event a fleet from rotting in Ids harbours. The severe 
blowAvhich llie late splendid victory inflicted upon his navy, 
was not calculated to j)roinj)t him to a renewal of maritime 
aijflacity ; and it contributed, more than any other incident 
of the war, to tlie removal of that dread of invasion which 
had dilfused a gloom over the minds of a considerable por- 
tion of tlie British community. It was Kapoleon's intention 
to employ the ^^panish fleet, in concert with all the ships 
wliich he might find an opportunity of sending forth, for 
the execution of his repeated menaces ; but the acute mind 
and vigorous arm of Nelson paralysed the naval strength of 
the boastful potentate, and i!..:)Solved in air the vision which 
had flattered his fancy. 

lie consoled himself for this lidsfortinie with the prospect 
of defeating the principal Austruui army, before the Rus- 
sians should have an ojiportunity of co-operation. He 
treated with contempt the hostilities of the king of Swe<len, 
who had concluded a treaty of confederacy with Alexander, 
and who, in considorutiou of a siibsidy payable by Uroat- 
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Britain) engaged to strengthen the garrison of Stralsund, 
and to send 12,000 men into the field. 

The pompous boasts of Gustavus, who seemed to con- 
sider himself as the Agamemnon of the confederacy, were 
by no means realised. By one of the articles of liis treaty 
with the Russian emperor, he was to act as commander of 
the army wliich that prince had engaged to send into Ger- 
many : and he declared that he would immediately invade 
the territories of the Batavian rcj)ublic, wdth a view of 
effecting a countcr-rev'olution. He also directed Jiis atten- 
tion to the recovery and proteclioii of the Ilaiun erian do- 
minions, thus anticipating the supposed views of the king 
of Prussia; of whose intentions, with regard to the new 
coalition, he demanded an explicit statement. Alexander, 
who was then at Berlin, had prevailed upon Frederic \\"il- 
liain to promise that he wouhl enter into the confederacy; 
and, as the delivery of the letter from Gustavus was not 
deemed necessary, he dissuaded the (Muoy from j>resenting 
it.* 'IJiis interference so offeiuh'd the king, that he le- 
nounced the connnand of the Russian troops, and vvonld 
not permit any part of his own army to advance from Po- 
merania. A delay of action was the conserpience of tjfcis 
frivolous disjuite ; and, in the mean time, the i'reiieli were 
prosecuting a career of saeeess. 

The French army, in six divisions, uinounliug to 1 10,000 
men, advanced to the llhiiie, ami found. an easy eiitrane(' 
into Germany. Bernadotte, Marmoiit, Davoust, Soult, Ney, 
and Ljisncs, were the generals to whom Xaj)()leon* had 
committed, under Ins own eye, the conduct of the M ar. He 
})assed the Rhine at Kehl, while the troops wx're inoviiig 
toward the Danube. Instcjid of passing by an expectetl ro/z/e, 
the tw'o first divisions, reijiforced by a Bavarian army, vio- 
lated the neutrality of Prussia, by inarchijig through tin* 
Franconian territories suluject to Frederic. Remonstrances 
were inad< against this insult ; hut they were answered hy 
scor^lMl.^efiancc ; and the invaders, liavijig passed the 
tlu rear of tlie Austrians. 
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. An injudicious choice of a general betrayed the weakness 
of the imperial cabinet. Notwithstanding the repugnance 
of tlie archduke Charles to the appointment of Mack, that 
officer W’as elevated to the chief command of the army in 
Germany. He was boastful, and apparently bold in the 
cabinet ; but his courage did not rise to the height or dig- 
nity of resolution ; he had no acuteness of discernment or 
comprehension of mind ; liis military skill was very imper- 
fect; and he was more fit to receive orders than qualified for 
command. Deluded by feigned movements, he fancied 
that the French intended to penetrate through the Black 
Forest, and directed his whole attention to the defence of 
Snabia. 

Tlie advance of KSoult to Donawert, and of Murat to the 
I^ecli, produced ])artial conflicts, favorable to the French; 
who, proceeding to Wertingen, defeated a strong detach- 
ment, and captured the greater part. Augsburg and In- 
golstadt were seised by different divisions; and Ne)^, en- 
countering the archduke Ferdinand at Cluntzburg, stormed 
the post, and made considerable havock among it’s de- 
fenders. General Mack, in the mean time, occupied anon- 
trenched position between Him and Memmingen. A part 
of his army, being attacked by Ney’s advanced guard near 
the former town, fouglit with a spirit which repelled the 
enemy, who suffered severely on the occasion ; but the ar- 
rival of a reinforcement rescued the assailants from ruin. 
'Hie conduct of Mack was so extraordinary, as to be attri- 
buted to corruption and treachery. Advancing beyond the 
reach of Russian aid, he ha .l brought the army into a situa- 
tion of great danger, and neglected all the means of extri- 
cation ; or, if he gave any directions which seemed just or 
reasonable, the opportunity of exec ution was suffered to 
elapse. The activity and vigilance of the French enabled 
them to profit by bis hesitation aud want of skill. Souk 
appeareil \\ itli his division, and, by encompassing Mein- 
mingen, prevented the meditated escape of the garrison. 
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all the Suabian territories holongiug to the house of Austria, 
as if they were the legitimate fruits of liis success. He then 
directed his course to Munich, where he was hailed as a 
friend and protector. 

The late misfortunes did not deject the Austrlaii.crnperor. 
He had a great remaining force ; and the Russians, eager 
for a collision, had reached the Inn, and formed a junction 
with gendhil Kienrnaycr. Ho ordered new levies; en- 
couraged the inhabitants of Vienna and other great towns 
to take arms in their own defence ; and made a forcible 
OcL appeal to the spirit and patriotism of his people, 
28. against the arrogance, perhdy, and sanguinary am- 
bition of Napoleon. 

Some parts of his address deserve transcription. ‘‘ Tlie 
emperor of France so ardently aspires to the fame of con- 
quest and the splendor of power, that the limits of his ex- 
tended dominions are too narrow to satisfy liis thirst of 
sway. The fairest fruits of exalted civilisation, every sj)e- 
cies of comfort and liappiness that nations can enjoy, tin' 
blessings of j^eacc and concord, all the iiitoref^s which even 
by himself, eis the ruler ot a civilised states, ought to be 
prized ami cherished, are to be destroyed by a war of con- 
quest; and the greater part of Furojie is to be reduced to 
abject and disgraceful servitude. Against the enforcement 
of this comprehensive .scheme of usurpation, from wdiicli he 
is not deterred by the law' of nations or the dictates of honor 
and justice, no choice is left, to a foreign and independent 
power, bctw'cen w ar and the most ignomlnloussubservieney.*^ 
— The imperial w riter, or his minister, proceeded to state, 
that, under these circumstances, he took hold .)f that hand 
which the Russian potentate, animated by tlie noblest and 
most honorable feelings, stretched fortli to support him ; 
and that, far from being influenced by any ambitious views 
or sinister intentions, both princes w ished only to check the 
h lance, and to secure peace and iu- 
idencc. But their overtures W'erc treated with disdain ; 
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and the spirit of injustice and aggression became still more 
offensive and outrageous.— « I.et tlic intoxication of early 
success, or the baseness of malignant fevengo, stimulate the 
foe: I wait without dismay the event of his liostilities. 1 
stand serene and undaunted in the midst of twenty-five 
millions ot people, who are the objects of my regard, and 
are dear to my family. I have a claim upon their affection, 
because 1 am desirous of ])rornoting their luippiness. I 
have a claim upon their service and assistance, because, in 
defending the throne, they support their own cause, con- 
tend for the prese^^'ation of their dearest interests, and pro- 
vide for the welfare of their posterity.*' 

Honaparte, before he a<lvanced for the prosecution of his 
success, jiulicioiisly arranged liis formidable army. For 
the socimty of his right flank, lie ordered Ney to extend 
his division to the T'iroleso Imrdors ; and, while Mortier 
proteeted tlie left, ami watched the enemy in Bohemia, 
Augereau remained !u\ar the Rhine, to guard the roar, and 
prosorvo a free cenimunieation with France. The main 
Imdy, advancing to tlie Inn, crossed tliat river M’itli little 
opposition. Conflicts, unworthy of detail, occurred at 
Hied and Lambacli, to the advantage of the Froncli, wlio, 
rc’gardless of tlie severity of tln^ season, inove<l forward 
amidst det'j) snow widi eagerness and alacrity, and, being 
suflered to pass tlie Ens with facility, liastened toward 
\'ienna. A mountainous post near T.anlfen was stormed 
Ijy the Ibivarians : the lieights of Amstetten were not so 
strenuously defended, as to preclude the success of the as- 
sailants, who were led to action by Murat and Oudinot ; 
and the resistance of general ^leerfeld, in a spirited conflict, 
<lid not prevent the triumj))i of Davoust. 

When tlie approacli and mananivres of Napoleon exposed 
the left wing of the confederates to danger, a retreat to the 
north of the Danube was deemed retpiisite for safety: and, 
with a view of gaining time to prejiare lor the more effectual 
defence of Austria, an armistice was requested : but the 

VOL. VT. <; 
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concessions vvliicli tJio Iiostile chief demanded for the favor 
were so extravagant, that no convention ensued. The 
capital was left to thc*invadcrs. Francis retired to Brunn 
witli his family and ministers, and many of the nobles and 
opulent citizens fled into Hungary. 

It was alleged by tlie fugitive inonarcli, tliat his regard 
for his faithful subjects of Vienna, aiid his desire of freeing 
them from the extreme miseries of war, induced hiin to 
relinquish all thoughts of defending their city. The cause 
of his country, he hoped, would be more decisively maiii- 
taiiicdin the field. A deputation of the inhabitants, on tlie 
arrival of Murat at St. Polten, courted his forbearance and 
indulgence, and received from him a [)romi.se of protection. 
Wlicii the French were ready to enter the city, the prince 

Nov. Auersberg, having retreated over the river with 
13. a small inree, was ])reparing to destroy the bridge: 
but Murat, who vrislu <1 for an easy passage into Moravia, 
remonstrated against tlie execution of such an unnecessary 
order, protending that ])relimiiiarios of ])eace had been 
signed between the contending powers. The j^riiice, uu- 
Avilling to suppose tliat an olheor of high rank would be 
guilty of a deliberate falsehood, iiiiiacdiately desisted, and 
retired with the troops. 

The Iius.siaiis, not sceurtal by the river from attack, 
were harassed in tlunr retreat by Mortier ; but, Iiecoining 
tlie assailants in their turn, they nearly suirourided the in- 
ferior force of tlie marsliab A great innnber of tin' French 
Mere slain, and 21)00 Mere cajitured : the rest escaped t(i 
the vessels which jia<l been collected at \\ I'iskirclion. llie 
Kussians then niarehed to the north wan I, in expectation of 
a considerable accession of force, while Napoleon dunii- 
neerod in tlic Austrian metropolis. 

For the defence of tlu* cmpcrorN Italian dominions, the 
archduke C harles, who miglit have acted more lieneficially 
in Germany, was jdacetl at the licad of a resiiectaltle army, 
ly^ was cpjiosed by Masseiia, wdio endeavoured to force a 
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passage over tlic Adige at Verona. While the French 
distracted the attention of their adversaries by false attacks, 
they passed by the aid of planks over a broken bridge, and 
assaulted the works in the northern suburb. After a severe 
and mutual loss, they dislodged tlie Austrians; but, not 
being so completely successful as they wished, tlicy re- 
passed the river. On a renewal of their efforts, tJiey ob- 
tained greater advantages, which, however, were dearly 
purchased. 

While the intelligence of the surrender of Ulm encou- 
raged the zeal and activity of Massena, his opponent was 
induced to prepare for a retreat from Italy, that he might 
save Vienna from danger, '^fhe marshal impetuously at- 
tacked the whole line near Caldiero ; and, though lie met 
with a vigorous resistance, lie broke tlie bostile ranks. 
Vv^lien the French liad quitted this scene of action, the 
archduke, unobserved, retreated from his post ; and he had 
marched for nine hours before Massena was informed of his 
niovemeuts. An eager ])iirsuit commenced, and the marshal 
overtook liim near tlie 'ragliamento. In tlie way to Lau- 
biuh, several partial actions occurred, without the infliction 
of great mischief upon the retiring army : — so ably was tlie 
avclKiuke’s marcli conducted, iu the face of alert enemies, 
who coiisiderahly outiiuuroered his force. 

The I'irol, at the same time, was not free from the rage 
of hostility. Penetrating into tlie rude recesses of the 
country, Ney advauced to Scharnitz, and look the }>ost at 
tlic third asshiilt. IIc' then marched to Inspruck, of which 
he easily obtained possession. Otlier advantages attended 
the progress of the enemy : ;uul the archduke Joliii, appre- 
hensive of the encompassment of his feeble army, sought 
au opportunity of iiiiniolested retreat. Stationed on the 
Hrenner mountain, lie withstooil repeated aiiacks, and 
compelled the aggressors to respect the courage of his 
troops. He at lejigth decamped, betiding his course to the 
province of Carniola ; and, by judgtunent and vigilance, he 
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prevented liis pursuers from harassing him with decisive 
effect. The prince do Rohan was less fortunate ; for, when 
he had passed the mountainous barriers of the '^Hrol, and 
had nearly reache<l Castcl-Franco, he w as drawn into an 
engao-ement by the approach of general RegnieV ; and, 
being also out-flanked by 8t. Cyr, lie capitulated with 
above 5000 men. 

In Moravia, the allies were not suffered to remain un- 
molested. The Russian general Kutusoff, with a view of 
gaining time for defensive preparations, deluded Murat by 
a pretended agreement for an armistice : but Bonaparte 
refused to ratify it; and a battle ensued, vvdiich terminated 
in favor of the French. IVinee Bagratioit was aft(*rwanl 
attacked by a force which was sufliciently large to surround 
him; but he cut Ids way tlirough tlu* opposing ranks with 
the most resolute intrepidity. l]runu was taken without a 
siege, while the conflulerates were hastening to OJmiit/ ; 
and, the farther they retreated, the more intent were tlu^ 
French upon a prosecution of their advantages. 

An ajipcarancc of negotiation did not delay the prc'jiara- 
tions of t)ie rival powt'rs for a general engagement. W’Iumi 
the ])rc^ellce of Ah‘xander in the camp wns r(‘portcd, Na- 
[loleoii sent one of his principal oflicers to criinpliment tliat 
potentate, as if peace prevailed betw een tbein, and to take 
every opportunity of artful and interested observation. As 
lie projiosed a conference, prince Dolgnriicki was sent ns 
the emperor’s representative ; and, as the most presinn[)- 
tuous confidence was said to reign among *tbc Uussian 
oflicers, the Frencli studiously encoiirag(‘d the extravagant 
hopes of the enemy, by pretended fear and aflected caution. 
Ihe prince intimated that the allied sovereigns would not 
agree to a pacification, if Bonaparte should refuse to cc(h‘ 
the Netlu‘rlands, and to resign the crown of Italy. 

The confederate troops, particularly tlui Russians, were 
"'not iiu a '^tate wddcli seimied calculated to ensure victory, 
th^r feeble condition should inflame their couragv 
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by despair. Fatigue, hunger, and illness, had debilitated 
their physical powers, and the misfortunes of the campaign 
had depressed their spirits. Tlicir numl)er cannot be jisccr- 
taiiicd : but probably it did not exceed 75,000 ; and, of 
this force, tlie Russians coinj)oscd tlie far greater part. 
The French army surpassed that calculation; and a con- 
fidence in the talents and good fortune of Napoleon Ijud 
indisputably an animating effect. When a battle was ex- 
pected, he issued an order of the daij^ for the purj)ose of 
farther encouragement. ‘‘ Our positions,” he said, arc 
formidable. I will myself direct the operations of all the 
battalions, having my station at a distance, if your efforts 
should disonler the eiunny’s ranks, and being equally ready 
to rush into the midst of danger, if the event should be 
doubtful : yet victory cannot long be uncertain, as the 
honor of the I Vench infantry will l>e interested in securing 
it.” M'itli tlio brutality of a military barbarian, he added, 
Let not your ranks Ix' thinned, under the pretence of 
carrying off your wounded comrades ; and let each l)e con- 
vinced of the necessity of conquering the hirelings of Eng- 
land. The approaching victory will finish our campaign ; 
and, when new armies shall have joined us, I will conclude 
such a pacification as will be worthy of my peoj)le, of yon, 
and myself.” 

Following the old practice t)f extending the line, lu the 
hope of turning the enemy, Kutusolf stretched the troops 
over a space of ten miles : — an imprudejit disposition, which 
enfeebled tlnur exertions againsi a force skilfully eoneeu- 
1 rated, lie divided the army into five columns, beside the 
advanced divisions of Klein. tayer and juince llagratiou, the 
central body, and the corpfi dc rcsern\ eommanded by the 
grand duke Constantine. lhaiapavte, foreseeing an at- 
tempt to turn Ills right, dctaclied Davoust u Ith a strong 
body in tliat direction ; and be drew up the hulk of liis 
force in three divisions, which lie respectively placed under 
tJie orders of Hernadotle, Soidt, and T^asnes, wJiile he re- 
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mained with an ample reserve, aided by the counsels of 
Berthier, Oiidinot, and Duroc. 

Imperfoetly acquainted with the position of the French, 
Kutiisoff fondly trusted to the success of his scheme of out- 
flanking the rii>ht; — a imncvuvrc which, he hoped, would 
enable him to make a decisive impression upon tlic centre. 
From the hei^'lits of IVatzen, the first column advanced, 

Dec, preceded by Kienmayer, who was directed to as- 
2, sault the village of Telnitz, which he forced after 
repeated attem])ts. Ho then ])assed the defile, and reached 
the plain of Turns. Ti',e second and third columns 
marched to Sokolnirz, and seised the post ; but tlnw did 
not fully co-operate with the first. Bonaparte resolved to 
profit by tlie distance of the left from the centre, wliich 
still remained upon the heights ; and a vioa>rous attack, in 
whicli ilornadotle brought forw ard almost twice tin* numlxu’ 
of the assailed division, menae<‘(l the allli's with serious 


daug*<‘V. V. Idle the three eolumns were waudeving without 
knowing to wliat point tlieir operations tended, the gmiera! 
sumiMoiK'd a par^ of the fourlii to his aid: and, when tin- 
advanced giuim, being quickly over[)owere(l, had abau- 
<loncd it’s post, other succours were anxiously ordered. 
At the same time, the right of (he eoidederates brave!) 
eonteiided witli llie division of Lasnes and the cavalry o) 
Murat; and tiie grand duke, ainl the ])rince of Liclitcnstein, 
distinguished themselves in this part of the field : hut the 
former, in the pursuit of some retiring squadrons, exposed 
(he Russian guards lo tljc most alarming peril, from whicli 
they (lid not escap(* without severe loss. His imjierial bro- 
ther, who acted with the fourth column, displayed all the 
coolness of manly courage, and strcjiiiously hiborod to re- 
medy the disorder of the centre ; but be could not jweveni 
the enemy from seising the disputed heights. Even an im- 
petuous assault with tlie bayonet did not cheek the advance 


lie co mpact columns, whose volleys of inusquetry made 
liavock. 1 !h.‘ right clivisioii being so far 8ej>ataliMl 
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from the rest of the army, and so weakened by fierce at- 
tacks, as to l3e unable to co-operate with effect, the harassed 
centre commenced a retreat, but not with confusion or pre- 
cipitancy. Bewildered in tlie search of the I'rench right, 
the third column found itself surrounded ; and (5000 men, 
to avoid destruction, prudently submitted to the disgrace 
of captivity. The first and second, diminished by assaults 
and by partial dispersion, retreated in disorder to Aujest ; 
but tliey were not secured by this position ; for tlie div ision 
of Vandamme rushed upon the village, and captured 1000 
men, of whose associates a multitude escaped, w hile a con- 
siderable numlier '^ jierislied in a neighbouring lake, which, 
being frozen only in a slight degree, yielded to the weight 
of the unfortunate fngilives. The retreat now beeaiue ge- 
neral: and it was uh\y proteeUvl by tlie yViistriaii cavalry, 
amidst a furious CiUinoiiade. 

We have no correct statenuml of tlie loss suslalued by 
either army in this memorable eonfliet. In tlie short ac- 
eount pul)!ished ollieially at IVtershurg, it was affirmed, 
that, from the <ipening' of the campaign^ there was not a 
detieienev of move than 17.000 men. This ealeulation is 
apparently iniiel) too low. It is probable' tl«at 15,000 of 
the al lie's were m ide' prisoners', and that not a less number 

t 

than 10,000 weie* killed, drowned, or wounded. The 
I'reneli prete'uded, lliat the amount of those who suffered 
in their army did not exceed 2500; but they might inoie 
truely, perhaps, have trebleel the estimate. 

The allied cmjierors relirtHl beyond Austerlltz, a village 
which had formed Uu'ir head-quarters before the battle. 
'The fortitude of Alexander was unsliaken, and he would 
readily hav'c continued the war ; but Francis was so con- 
founded at tlie disasters of the campaign, that he resolved 
to sue for peace. ordered the |.rinee of I .lehtenstein to 
propose an i vmistice: and, when it had been adjusted, the 

But cerU.iiil} not 20,000 mon. as the writer oi'ilic tlurticth I'ullctin 
absurdly nnd falsely aii.scrled. 
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vauquisliefl and depressed potentate held a conference in 
tile open air witli tlic exuitinj^ victor, whose indulgence 
he courted hy submission. It was stipulated, in the con- 
vention, that the llnssiujis should quit INIoravia within 
fifteen days, and Austrian Poland before the hqxsc of a 
month; and their sovereign, without expressly joining in 
the truce, acquiesced in this arrangement. 

During these transactions, the king of Prussiuj by irre- 
solution and delay, lost an opportunity of action, winch he 
would gladly laive recalled. \Mien the inqiermitted march 
of the rrcncli through the territory of Anspach had roused 
Jiis indignation, he ordered the baron von Hardcnberg toad- 
dress a note of coinj>laint to marshal Dnroc, and to declare 
that he considered himself as released bysiicli conduct from 
all prior obligations, imposed by tlie formality of treatii's ; 
but that he would still evince an hal>ilualr('gnrd to thedictates 
of sul)stuiitial justice. His only wish, he added, wits to see 
Europe* in the enjoyment of that peace, in whicli lie endea- 
voured and hoped to maintain his own ^nbji^cts; but, his views 
being obstructed, he found liimself reduced to the nece'ssity 
of ordering his armies to occupy such positions as might 
enalile liim to ])rotcct his doininitnis, and provide against 
Jia/ardous contiiigc'ncies. "i'he buslle (d' military parade 
now enlivened tlie people ; and it was siip|U)sed that the 
persuasions of the Ijritisli and Pussiaii courts would pro- 
duce that compk‘te elTect which was earmvstly wisJied by all 
the enemies of France. Put the king had been .so long 
inactive, that it reipiired extraordinary exertion to shake 
oflFtlie enervating infiuence of passive neutrality. When lie 
pronounced a vow of eternal friendship to the emperor Alex- 
ander at till* tomb oi the great I'rederie, lie seemed to have* 
brought Ills mind to that (h*gree of energy which the aliii^d 
courts hailed ris a deeLsivc symptom of political convales- 
cence; but tlie ap|u‘aranee of vigor yielded to a return of 
languoi; mid inertness; and a jt?aIousy of tin* Austrian 
|•6wer,^%Ia;ntually entertaim*d by (he )ions<‘ of Praiiderr- 
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burg, may be thought to liave exercised it^s paralysing ia- 
flueiice. Count Haugwitz, whose counsels were neutral 
and pacific, rather than bold and warlike, was sent to offer 
his master’s mediation for such a peace as might restore 
the balance of Kuropean power, and secure the independ- 
ence of the difi’erent states. He found Napoleon in pos- 
session of Vienna ; and, while he ostensibly negotiated, the 
armistice was signed. The king had previously adjusted, 
at Potsdam, a convention with Ale.xandcr, binding himself 
to a concurrence in the confederacy, if the terms which he 
should propose as a mediator should not be accepted ; and, 
having recpiested pecuniary aid from Creat-Uritain, he 
had received the promise of a considerable subsidy. But 
the count was easily persuaded to agree to a secret Dec. 
treaty, by which, in consideration of the exclusive 15. 
()ossession of Hanover, until a future peace should decide 
th(‘ fate of tliat electorate, his master was bound to resign 
tlie duchy of Cleves and other terrilories, and to confirm 
such Jirrangements as might be stip\ilated in tlie ensuing 
treaty between Prance and ^Vustria. Tims a prince, who 
might liave turned the scale against Napoleon \ meanly 
eonseiited to he subservient to tlie base iisuij)er, and per- 
mitted him to reduce the liead of the empire to a state of 
compaifitive weakness. 

'Tlie archduke Charh^s, who, during the negotiation for 
a definitive treaty, arrived from Italy with a considerable 
army, — and Ferdinand, wlio had defeated tlie Bavarian 
general Wrede on tlie bordms of Bohemia, — would gladly 
have co-operated with the Russians in a renewal of hostili- 
ties, if Francis had not persis.ed in Ids pacific dclermination : 
hut this jwince was iutlexibly intent upon an accommoda- 
tion. By'tlic treaty which was i^oncliided at Pres- Dec. 
I)urg, he M'as obliged to reliiuiuish that valuable 25. 

3 According to tlic declaration of his Britonnio majesty, Prussia had an anny 
o(‘ 251), OUO men, in ila* hest di.s)>usition ; — a force whdeh, if employ' d witii ».ner|.jv\ 
mi^ht have “ piviM repose to Europe.'* 
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share of tlie territorial spoils of Venice which he had for 
some yc^ars enjoyed : ho agreed to the arbitrary arrange- 
ments respecting the principalities of Lucca and Piombino* ; 
and aeknowleged Napoleon, or his nominated successor, 
as king of Italy, ndth a proviso tliat this crown should 
speedily and permanently be separated from that of France. 
He also consented to the cession of the margraviatc of 
Burgaw, the ]n'incipality of Eiehstadt, the county of Tirol, 
and other vabialile districts, in favor of the elector (whom 
he considered as king) of Bavaria. To the elector of 
Wurtemberg, whose claim to the royal title lie likewise 
admilt('d, he resigned a part of the lh*isgaw, with other 
[>ortlons of territory; while the elector of Baden w'as grati- 
fied with the rest of the Brisgaw, tlie Ortenaw, and tlu' 
city of Constance. Hie two kings were fartlier gratified 
witli the permission of seising, respect ivedv, the city oiid 
depi'mh’ncies of Ang''l'nrg\ and tlie eoniiiv of HorndiorlV: 
but, in return for tlie various grants, ihe Idiig of Ba\’aria 
was required to surrender W urtzburg, as the bas!'^- e.f aii 
electorate; to tlie archduke l erdinamh who lOigagc'd to w'- 
sign .Sahzbnrg co his iinpmial majesty. 

To a jiriiiee wlio, fhongli not enterjirisingly ambit iiU's. 
was ibnd of (‘Xtended d(niiini«m, the defalcations ordaiiusl 
by tills treaty mnst liavi’ givmi great disgust, tnani it' no 
sense of hnniilialion and ilisgraee bail attended the lo^'^ ; 
and, when lie reflecUMl on that indiscretion whieli had not 
only precipitated the war, but liad miscoiidneted it in it’s 
progress, and on the loss or tlie decline of that high fame 
* whicJi las tro()])s had lormerly ('iijoyed, liis feelings must 
liavc been wounded with aggravated poignancy. He se- 
verely blamed himself for yielding to the impulse of (ireat- 
Britiiin, and for admitting too readily the deliisioiiH of hope. 

The departure of the invaders filled the Austrians with 
joy.’ During tlie armistice, indeed, the troops did not in - 

The&c ttij.toric:. wriu I'roiii Tn^»cany, ;uul I'ivc/i fi» 

fclizit aud htr huisbii! 'I liacciochi. 
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have witJi tJicir usual arrogance ; but their presence neces- 
sarily disgusted the people ; and, in addition to the pecu- 
niary demands and public requisitions, private acts of rapine 
were not infrequent. Bonapartii kept his court at the 
paljice of Schoiibrun, and rarely showed himself to the 
citizens of Vienna, pretending that he was influenced by a 
sense of delicacy, which would not suffer him to remind 
them personally of his triumph, or to encroach upon their 
feelings of regard and esteem for tlieir sovereign, with 
whom he washed to cultivate the relatior.s of peace and 
amity. In his way to the Rhine, he stopped at Munich 
and Stutgard, the caj)itals of tlie two states which he had 
recently erected into kingdoms. At the former city, lie 
(‘('lebrated the marriage of iMigene Beauharnois with a 
Bavarian princess, who did not presume to olijcct to this 
transfer of her hand from the prince of Baden, her acknow- 
leged and more deserving lover. 


LiriTBR M. 


>/ Survn/ of Poll tics (tnd Jf ///*, /o Htc Uuj)iuic bctKCcn 
France and I^rnssta, 

Political life was the sphere in which Mr. Pitt wns 
formed to move. C’oldand stern in his demeanor, arbitrary 
and unbending in his dispo:iition, and little aftVeted by the 
mild sympathies and feelings of ordinary life, lie devoted his 
whole soul to the jiursuits of ainbitioii, or to the supposed 
interest of the stiitc. He ev^ii injared his health by his 
anxious attcatloii to those objects. His nerves at length 
became so wx'ak, that he was incapacitated for the task of 
government. He had an hereditary gout, Avhiclu indeed. 
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did not so violently torture or harass liim as to produce 
frequent confinement, but which, operating on a debilitated 
frame, ultimately led to the accumulation of water in 
tlie chest. While he was in a state of deffression, the late 
success of the French arms, and the abortion of his .elevated 
hopes, gave him a severe shock. He reflected, with all the 
bitterness of disappointment, on tlie ruin of his schemes, 
and dreaded a decline of the power and prosperity of his 
country. His regret, perha))s, hastened his death ; but, in 
the alarming progress of his indisposition, even the joy of 
Jem. 23, triumph would not have long extended the dura- 

1806. tioii of his life. He died in the forty-seventh year 
of his age, leaving the political world greatly divided on the 
subject of his ministerial merits. None disj)uted his claim 
to tlie cliaracter of an able and masterly orator; but, w]iih‘ 
many rcgaided him as the skilful pilot who had weathered 
that storm which was excited hy re\ olulloniu^y phrensy. 
others loudly l)laine(l him for rushing into a war bedbre it, 
Avas necessarv, and reprobatt'd liis cniconmgenumt of those* 
partial and preci])ilate coalitions which rather faniuHl than 
allayed the fur}' of the tt‘inj>e:si. 

The parlianu'ut liad re-as>embJed before the minister's 
death; and, in tin* spe<‘ch w ith w hicli the session was opmied, 
the prosecudoii of the war was deelared to be necessar\ for 
the security of C«roat- Britain and the continent. It was 
admitted that the* misfortunes w Jiic.h lead befallen tlie Aus- 
trian emperor, and his retre‘at frenn the eontest, were in- 
jurious to tlie (oinmon cause: yet deNjiomhmcc*, it wassidd, 
oiiglit not to 1 k‘ entertained, as tin* zeal of the llussian 
potentate contijiued in full fervor, and as the resources of 
the Britisli dominions were uncxliuusted. 'Fo the address 
of each liouse an uneourlly amendment would liavc beam 
oft'ered by earl C'ow ptT and lord Henry Betty, if tlie ia- 
inented illness of tin* premier had not induced llioso senators 
to sacrifice- tJieir public feelings to private* delicacy. 

"Ari^aily ojipur* unity of testifying public icsju'cl for ilii 
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clecejised minister, was taken hy his parliamentary friends, 
one ot whom proposed that Iiis remains should be interred 
in the abbey ot Westminster, and that a monument should 
be erected to the honor of so excellent a statesman.” 
T his motion was strongly resisteiWby Mr. Windham, who, 
while he acknowleged the talents and virtues of Mr. Pitt, 
did not consider him as entitled to a gratuitous funeral or 
monument, because such honors were only due to the most 
able and fortunate sUitcsmen. Mr. Fox referred to the 
services of the late earl of Cliatham, and coiitfastcd them 
with those of his son. '^Fhc memory of the father, he said, 
was embalmed by national gratitude, because he had ag* 
grandised his eountrv^, and nnluced the ])ower of France; 
but a contrary (‘ffoct bad attended the rash measures of the 
son, whose ehxjuence was ill employed in concealing the 
deformity of that pernicious system of government which 
had characteris('d a great part of the present reign. Mr. 
\\dll)erh)rce did not regard success as tlie certain criterion 
of merit, or as the only ground on wliich it ought to be 
honorc’d or rewarded ; and, tliendore, even if the adinini- 
slrali^n of his (‘stetuued friend had l)een far less successful 
tlian ft really was, he would readily agree to the proposal. 
A majority of IGi) sanctioned <^he posthumous compliment; 
and the house, not couteiit with this demonstration of 
respect, voted 10, 000 pounds toward the liquidation of the 
debts of the prodigal minister. 

The official vacancy would have been immediately sup- 
plied by lortl Ilau'kesbury, who seemed to have an ^he- 
reditary influence at court, if he had not declined tlie 
oifered dignity. He was exceedingly fond of power and 
office; but, on this occasion, when a strong cabinet was 
particularly desirable, he exhibited a modest consciousness 
of his want of energy and influence. His disinterestedness 
was not equally apparent; for, as if his services had not 
beeji sufficiently remunerated, he accepted the lucrative 
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post of warden of the cinque-ports, which the defunct mi- 
nister had enjoyed. 

Failing in his application to the secretary, the king 
reluctantly solicited the return of lord Grenville into the 
cabinet, and even sufferell him to include Mr. Fox in tlie 
new arrangements. His lordship assumed the direction of 
the treasury, and selected lord Henry Petty for the chan- 
cellorship of the exchequer : the three new secretari^ of 
state were Mr. Fox, earl Spencer, and Mr. Windliam : earl 
Fitzwilliara became president of the council ; Mr. Erskinc 
received the great seal, with a peerage ; lord Sidmouth was 
declared keeper of the privy seal ; Mr. Grey was placed at 
the head of tlie board of admiralty ; and to tlie earl of 
Moira the mastership of the ordnance was given. The 
chief-justice Ellenborongli, without a strict regard to the 
spirit of the coiistitiitioii, was also ijjtrodnced into the 
cabinet. Mr. Slierulau was not forgotten in the distribu- 
tion of inferior offices, for he was a]>|)ointe(l treasurer of 
the navy. 

This union ol’ talent, altliongJi it was not so coinprchen- 
si\ e as to include the al)ilities of Mr. l^itt's friends, appa- 
rently afforded the })romi8c of vigorous measures, and of a 
judicious direction of all the powers of government. 'I'o 
say that the expectations were visionary, and that the ])ro- 
spect was delusive, may seem to betray a want of candor; 
but it is not nnreasoiialde or unjust to affiriin that the ad- 
iiiinistnitivc sii])eriority of the new to the old calnnet was 
not very strongly marked. 

The mode of improving the state of tlie army occiijned 
the early attention of the new ministers : and, aft(*r long 
consultation, it was agreed that the service should not he 
extended by compulsion beyond seven yt*nrs ; that all wlio 
might wisii to serve for a second septennial term, slum hi 
receive a small addition to their pay; and that, by other 
the military occupation should, if possible, 
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be rendered so attractive, as not to require the temptation 
of a preemium for enlistment. Tliis scheme was brought 
forward by Mr. Windham, who coupled with it a proposi- 
tion for the loose training of the popular mass, wdth a view 
to a speedy entrance into so desirable a service. Lord 
Castlereagh contended that it was imprudent to unsettle the 
minds of men in the army, in the midst of a dangerous war, 
mid the new scheme did not promise to be effective 
or beneficial. It was also, lie said, rendered unnecessary 
by that increase which the army had received on the exist- 
ing plan ; for, in the last two years, the augmentation 
amounted to 49,800 men ; and it was jirobable that, by the 
improved management of tlie act for an additional force, a 
fartlier supply would soon l)e obtained. The bill for the 
repejil of this act was warmly 0 j>t) 0 .scd in it’s progress by 
otlnn* friends of Air. l^itt: but it jiasscd by a great ma- 
jority ; and the neu' experiment was introduced, without 
Ix'ing a;)])licd un(l(n* tlie term of twenty-one years to the 
men vrlio were already in tlie ranks. 

"riie attempt of a young and inexperienced fiiuincier to 
elucidate the national accounts, and provide for the exi- 
gencies of the war, greatly interested the public curiosity. 
Lord Henry Potty acknowlegcd tlic utility of the sinking 
fund, and showed it/s [>rogressive efiicaey by stating, that 
ihe surplus of the consolidated fund, applicable to tlie gra- 
dual extinction of the national debt, then boro to the whole 
the proportion of one to sixty-eight, \vhereas, three years 
before, it was in tlie ratio of one io eighty-two. He com- 
mended the })ractiee of raising a groat j>art of the supjilies 
within the year, accompanied with only a small loan : and 
said, that, before the adoption of this expedient, tlie annual 
increase of the debt was above ewenty-five millions, upon 
an average of ten years, ending in i 803 : but that, since 
that time, the yearly addition liad sciircely exceeded twelve 
millions. Ho therefore proposed an augmentation of the 
assessed taxes, and of the customs and excise, and an eijjten- 
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sioii of the impost upon property to a tenth part ; and thus 
the required loan was confined to twenty millions, beside 
the issue of exchequer bills. The aggregate supply of the 
year amounted to 67,800,000 pounds. 

Willing to evince his* zeal for ofiicial integrity^ and for 
the prevention of fraud and embezzlement, his lordship 
brouglit forward two hills, oiu) for ^expedityig the adjust- 
ment of colonial accounts, the other for a more'^^g^icral 
settlement. Ho alarmed the j>ublic by affirming, that 531 
millions, in different departments, remained tmaudited^ and 
that this amazing bulk of uiiexamined documents had long 
served as a shroud behind which the most shameful pecu- 
lation might evade discovery, and, at the same time, hung 
like a gloomy cloud over the Jieads of upright servants of 
the state, who wLshed to be relieved from suspense and 
anxiety, by receiving a regular aeknowlegemmit of tlie ac- 
curacy of their accounts. I'hose observations wounded the 
feelings of Mr. Rose, who vindicate<l the honor and purity 
of the official dependents of the late administralioji, find 
maintained, that nine-tenths of tin; allegi'd sum, or a larger 
proportion, had been already scrutinised, so as not to re- 
quire inspection from the commissioners of accounts. 

From the liberal mind of Mr. box, the advocates for the 
abolition of tlie slave-trade expected a strennoiis elfort in 
the cause which they had so long espoused. So powerful 
is the influence of prejudice, that it frecpieiitly perverts the 
minds and vitiates the roiisoning powers of those who are 
otherwise acute and intelligent. Tims, an abominahle 
traffic has found advocates and abettors evem among men 
of acknowdeged sense and general rcsjiectability, when it 
might naturally have been supposed, that none hut tin* 
most unprincipled votaries of self-interest would have dared 
to utter a word in it’s defence. "Ilie alh’gatioiis in it’s 
favor are so fiJfile and absurd, as not to deserve the name 


o^«rgimient. As Iniinan beings, the negroes are equal in 
to any of their oppressors, and have the 
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same claim to justice and equity. The pretence of an ana- 
tomical difference in the cranium, as a proof of their intel- 
lectual inferiority to the generality of mankind, is an idle 
and wanton excuse for brutal tyranny ; and it is scarcely 
more rational to argue, that they are in many instances 
saved from a greater degree of oppression in their own 
country, and even from death, by the seasonable interpo- 
sitio^^f¥oreign merchants and planters. The only^motive 
by which these intruders arc actuated, is self-interest, which 
would have prompted them to trample upon the rights of 
the poor Africans, even if they were, in their own regions, 
the happiest and best-governed of mankind. 

The highest praise is due to Mr. Wilberforce for his 
zeal and perseverance in promoting the abolition of an evil 
which was so incorporated vnth the commercial and colonial 
system, tliat it was extremely difficult to effect it’s sepa- 
zation and removal. He has been ridiculed as a fanatic, 
and censured as a subverter of acquired riglits: but his 
enthusiasm arose from a regard to justice, and the pre- 
tended rights M’^ere unjustifiable usurpations. The con- 
currence of the two rival statesmen, w ho rarely agreed in 
any jpliitical concern or object of public deliberation, may 
also be mentioned to their honor. In this great question, 
they gave full scope to the operations of reason and the 
suggestions of humanity, without suffering the intrusion of 
prejudice or yielding to the bias of party. If Mr. Pitt had 
lived to see the accomplishment of his wish, it would liave 
consoled him amidst the disappointment of his hopes of 
making a powerful and permanent impression upon France. 

At the request of Mr. Wilberforce, the subject w^as pro- 
posed by Mr. Fox for renewed deliberation; and it 
declared by a majority of ninety-nine, tlmt the house, con- 
ceiving the slave-trade to be contrary to the principles of 
justice, humanity, and sound policy, would take effectual 
measures for it’s abolition. Tlie p^i^concurred in the 
resolution ; but it Was not immediillji^ into effect. 

VOL. VI. H 
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Two bills of restriction were enacted ; by one of which, all 
British subjects were prohibited from conveying slaves into 
the territories of any foreign power, or into any, of the 
American islands or settlements which had been captured 
during the war, and no foreign slave-ships were allowed 
to be fitted out from British ports; while, by the other 
statute, no vessels were permitted to sail to the African 
coast for the purpose of procuring nc^oes, unl(is8^:they 
had been previously employed in the same branch of traffic. 
The former bill was strongly opposed, on commercial 
grounds, by the dukes of Clarence and Sussex, the lords 
Hawkesbury and Eldon; but the lords Grenville, Auck- 
land, and Elleiiboroiigh, supported it with greater ability 
and success. 

During these discussions, the trial of lord Melville was 
conducted with great spirit on the part of the selected ma- 
nagers; but the result was not such as might have been 
expected from the preparatory votes of the house of com- 
mons. On the first charge, which imputed to the viscount 
the illegal appropriation of 10,000 pounds, only fifteen peers 
pronounced him guilty, while 120 declared their coiiyictiou 
of his innocence. 'Fhe third article, stating that ho liad 
permitted Trotter to apjily largo sums of the public money 
to the purposes of private emolument, was disallowed by a 
majority of thirty-one ; and the investigation of the other 
charges also terminated in an accpiittal. While the trial 
was in it’s progress, the? commons voted thanks to the ma- 
nagers; and the speaker of the liouse, in eomrnunicjiting 
that vote, did not seem to expect such a decision ; for he 
said, have witnessed that unwearied industry, and 

singular sagacity, with which you have pursued and 
Mushed the proofs^ and that powerful display of argument 
and learned eloquence, by which the light of dny has been 
spread over Aark^ ^ecreU and crimmnl transaetimis'* 

acquittal of the noble defendant did not seem per- 
satisfactory to the public; but, as it was pronounced 
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by an august and honorable tribunal an acquiescence in 
the verdict was a point of prudence and of duty. Lord 
Grenville did not, in this case, give that opinion which 
would have been most agreeable to his new associates ; for 
he was not even present at the decision : but his general 
share in the administration was concurrent with the views 
of Mr. Fox, who, in return, relaxed the rigor of his dis- 
war, which was prosecuted with an ap- 
pearance of zeal. 

In the earlier part of the session, intelligence arrived of a 
colonial conquest. As it was known that the Cape of Good 
Hope was not in a very defensible state, a small fleet and 
army were sent for it’s reduction. When tlie armament 
approached the place of it’s destination, serious difficulties 
obstructed the descent. An attempt to disembark was baf- 
fled by the height of tlie surf; but, on another part of the 
shore, both that danger, and an attack from sharp-shooters 
advantageously posted, were defied by the advancing troops. 
About 4000 men effected a landing, and proceeded to the 
Blue Mountain, from whicli some light troops were quickly 
disljji^ed. Janssen, the Dutch commander, endeavoured to 
turnOTie British right wing : but sir David Baird ordered 
such movehaents as frustrated tliat intention, and, chiefly by 
the exertions of a Highland brigade, enforced tlie retreat 
of tlie enemy, whose loss was considerably greater than 
that of the invaders. The advance of the victorious army 
intimidated the commandant of Cape-Town into an aban- 
donment of all thouglits of defence ; and a capitulation was 
adjusted, by which the gar^'ison became prisoners of war. 
A detachment then marched in quest of Janssen, who, ob- 
taming honorable terms, surrendered the colony 
and all it'^s dependencies. IS. 

continuance of the war would naturally have sug- 
gested the idea of this expedition ; but it had been particu- 
larly recommended to Mr. Pitt by sir Popham, who, 

being acquainted with Miranda, dit^^aving imbibed the 

h2 
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zeal of that adventurer for making a forcible impression 
upon the Spanish colonies in South-America, resolved that 
the conquest of the Cape should be a mere prelude to the 
seisure of some opulent towns on tlie Rio de la Plata. Be- 
fore I state the result of tliis unauthorised emj)loyment of 
the national force, it will not be inexpedient to relate the 
most important incidents of a war which had arisen in the 
East, and which was brought to a close nearly at the time 
ivhen the reduction of the Cape contributed so materially 
to the security of our Indian commerce and em})ire. 

The British government not being deemed sufficiently 
strong or secure while Jeswiuit Ilolkar possessed a high 
degree of poAver, the expediency of a new war suggested 
tself to the activ e mind of the marquis Wellesley. That 
ihieftain had cautiously abstained from hostilities during 
he late war in India; but it was alleged, that he enter- 
;aiiied unfriendly views, and had stimulated Seindiah to a 
•enew^al of opposition. It was also affirmed, that ho u^as an 
isurper of the power whicli he enjoyed, being an illegitimate 
on of lus predecessor ; but the governor-general admitted 
that this consideration did not authorise or prompt him to 
interfere : he only wished to counter-act the hostile amis of 
the ambitious chieftain. Charges of rapacity and cruelty 
were afterward adduced against him. He had levied tribute, 
said his accusers, in the territories of the company’s allies, 
and had put to death three British officers in his service, 
on pretence of a treasonabJe corresjiondence. Finding him- 
self an object of suspicion, he projiosed an accommodation 
of all disputes ; but, as he demanded the cession of some 
districts which, he said, formerly belonged to his ftunily, his 
overtures were rejected with contempt, and he was desired 
to return within his own boundaries. He promised that he 
would comply with this requisition, after liis perfonnaiu o 
t>f ^pilgrimage to Ajinir; but, as he avowed an intention 
that town and it’s dependencies, over which the 
I) of Seindiah extended, it was resolved that an ex- 
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pcdition should be undertaken without delay for his ruin or 
his humiliation. 

His domains, like those of other Mahratta chieftains, 
were not compact in point of situation, but were dispersed 
over MalwA and Candeish, and among; the territories of 
the nizam. General Wellesley wfis preparing to invade 
the Decan, when he was recalled to Calcutta by the go- 
vernor-^generaL His place was supplied by lieutenant- 
colonel Wallace, who took Chandoiir and other fortresses* 
Lake, the commander-in-chief, marched in cpicst of Holkar, 
who, after a fruitless attack of Dehli, advanced to the fort 
of Decg, near which he formed a strong encampment. 
Major-general Fraser, having stormed a village on the 
enemy’s right flank, assaulted the whole line, but was sc 
severely wounded in the action, that he wits obliged to 
resign the command to colonel Monson, who, not long be- 
fore, liad nearly witnessed the ruin of a detachment which 
he led from Guzerat, in consequence of the defection of a 
considerable corps of the natives. Extensive ranges of ar- 
tillery wore silenced and captured; and troops far exceeding 
the number of the assailants were totally routed. Beside 
the hav^v of tlio field, many were drowned in a pool 
which fronted the camp, and some, in the pursuit, were 
driven into the deep ditch that surrounded the fort. Holkar 
di<l not take a personal share in the battle ; but, four days 
afterward, he was met at the head of his cavalry by lord 
I.ake near Ferriick-abad, and defeated with great loss. 
Decg was then assaulted with the most resolute intrepidity; 
and it’s well-manned works were completely forced, the de- 
fenders falling in heaps at e.ory point. 

As the rajah of Blmrtpour had joined Holkar, that city 
was subjected to a siege : but so great was it’s strength, that 
it withstood every mode of attack for three months. An 
assault, which immediately followed the discovery of the 
first broach, was repelled, because the opening was imper- 
icet: a second attempt was rendered abortivivby the width 
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a&d 4epth of the ditch ; and two others were equally unsuc- 
cessful, and more murderous than the preceding. 

During the siege," major-general Smith was detached 
with a strong body of horse to repress the incursions of a 
Patan chief, who had entered into the service of Holkar. 
After a series of rapid marches, he encountered the preda- 
tory leader with success, and then re-joined lord Lake, 
who, having twice endeavoured to surprise tlie Mahratta 
pchief, and driven him to a considerable distance from the 
besieged town, resolved to risque farther loss, rather than 
submit to the apparent disgrace of a protracted siege. To 
avert the dreaded danger, the rajali proposed peace, which 
he purchased by pecuniary grants and territorial cessions. 

Holkar did not immediately follow the example of sub- 
mission ; and, in the mean time, he was gratified witli tlie 
extinction of the power of the marquis Wellesley, who, 
being justly blamed by the directors for an assumption of 
inordinate authority, for an extraordinary prodigality of 
expenditure, and an aggressive spirit of ambition, resigned 
the supremacy of British India. The nobleman who had 
preceded him iix that station was also his successor ; and he 
endeavoured to restore peace, without compro^l^sing tlie 
dignity or the safety of tlie empire. Scindiah, as an ally of 
tlie company, had sent troojis to serve in this war ; but he 
was so discontented at the mode of executing some of the 
stipulations in the late treaty, that he deUilned the British 
resident, as a hostage for the satisfaction which he de- 
manded. A new treaty was concluded witli this chieftain, 
more favorable to him than the former cigrecment ; and, on 
this occasion, sir George Barlow followed the instructions 
which had been given by the marquis Cornwallis, wlio did 
not long survive his return to India. Holkar now pro- 
cured better terms of peace than lord Wellesley would have 
Dec, 24«, granted to him. It was agreed, that lie should 
^1605. renounce all pretensions to various districts 
, iillllftjfl U) the northward of the Boondi hills, and also to 
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every parfc of the province of Buiidelcund ; that the com- 
pany should disclaim all concern with the ancient pos* 
sessions of his family in Maiwa, or With the territories of 
any of the rajahs, to the southward of the Chumboul, and 
should immediately give up some lands of that description 
in the Decan, and (at the expiration of eighteen months, 
ptissed in amity and forbearance on the part of the contract- 
ing chieft^iin) restore Chandour and other districts now re- 
tained ; and that ho should never entertain in his service^ 
any British subjects or other Europeans, without the com- 
pany’s consent. By a subsequent convention, the Boondi* 
possessions were given up to him, and his friendship seemed 
thus to be secured. 

When peace had been restored to the East, the enter- 
prising rapacity of sir Home Popham disturbed the tran- 
quillity of the West. Having procured a military force, 
botJi at the Capo and at St. Helena, to the amount of about 
1()0() men, he sailed with major-general Beresford to 
S^mth-Ainerica. Near the point of C^uilmes, the troops 
disembarked witJmut op}>osition, although their movements 
wero^watched by a body of cavalry b posted on an emi- 
nence. A morass retarded the approach of the invaders ; 
but their firmness of countenance intimidated Ae enemy, 
who fled as soon as they were saluted with a brisK discharge 
of musquetry- By destroying a bridge over the river 
Chuelo, which was not then fordable, the Spaniards and 
provincials hoped to baffle all attempts to cross the stream. 
Their efforts, however, were so feeble fis to excite the con- 
tempt oi^heir julversarics, who, by the use of boats and 
rafts, easily reached the opposite bank, and, on their ad- 
vance to Buenos-Ayres, were met by an officer cbmmis- 
sioncTd to adjust a capitulation. The major-general c<iV%- 

* The niajor.genoral was infomictt, that Uii' force conslste*' of 2000 men. 
Sir Home Poplmm may be supposed .o liavc made use of a fnnUipt^^^ tele- 
scope^ as he gravely says, “ We had (he fealislnCtioh, of sceingj Irom 
ncar/o«/* thousand Spatiish cavalry flying in cvcf^.^cction.'* 
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lierly replied, that lie had not time during his march to 
attend to the offered proposals ; hut he gave general asr 
surances of protection and liberal treatment, and promised 
that he would agree to particular articles, as soon as he 
should have obtained possession of the city. No farther 
resistance being made, the troops entered the toum on the 
June2S^ following day. About 180 coasting-vessels 
180C. w^ere seised, as legitimate objects of capture ; 
but they were restored to the proprietors, with a view of 
impressing, upon the minds of the new subjects of Great- 
Britain, a high idea of the national generosity. The trea- 
sures, exclusive of public stores and A al liable merchandise, 
exceeded 1,290,000 dollars; of which sum a small part was 
readily given up, wlien it 'was claimed as private property* 
A conquest so easily achieved was insufficient to satisfy 
the projectors of the expedition, as it was concluded that 
other towns might be taken with eipial facility. But, be- 
fore any other attempt was made, the disappointment of 
the citizens and provincials, who had entertained hopes of 
deriving fi%edom and independence from the aid ami in- 
fluence the British arms, prompted them to devise^ the 
means of shaking off that yoke which the intruders wished 
to impos<^ In concert with the inhabitants of Colonia, 
they resolved to take arms ; and a bold leader named Puc- 
ridon, advancing with 1500 men, hoped to retake the city 
by a coup dc main. Being met by the major-general, he 
was repelled with the loss of Ids artillery : but, when he 
had been joined by Liniers, an enterfirising native of 
France, who had conducted a considerable fore(?^T6m the 
northern side of the river, ho made prepaiations for a vi- 
gorous attack. The cannon, planted near the entrance of 
tbe town, made some impression upon the approaching 
army : yet defence was found impracticable, as tlie roofs of 
tJie houses were covered with assailants, who maintained an 
jftjTc. Even the castle was commanded ; and all 
were insecure against sudi a mass of enemies. 
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A capitulation was thus enforced by the dread of ruin ; and 
those who lately exulted in their success submitted to the 
disgrace of captivity. The ministers, before they received 
intelligence of this misfortune, had sent an additional force 
to maintain the supposed conquest. 

The British concerns in South- America were far less in- 
teresting than the affairs of Europe, which, during the 
administration of Mr. Fox and his friends, exhibited a 
perturbed aspect. 1 he king ot Prussia, alleging that he 
could not depend upon the security of his own territories, 
while Hanover was involved in war, made preparations for 
the seisure or (as lie termed it) protection of the electorate. 
He intimated, to tlie council of regency, that the few 
French who remained in the country would be ordered to 
depart, and that the exclusive administration would be as- 
sumed by his delegated subjects, during the war between 
France and Great- Britain. As he at the same time stated 
the necessity of the speedy retreat of the whole allied force, 
general Don, who had ostensibly supiiorted the interest of 
the elector Mutlioiit any active service, returu^d with the 
German legion and other troops to England ; the Russians 
commenced their lioniew ard march ; and the king of Swe- 
den, re-crossing the Elbe, undertook the protection of the 
duchy of Lauenburg. 

When Bonaparte had secured the acquiescence of Fre- 
deric in the humiliation of Austria, and liad returned in 
triumph to Paris, he disavowed that modificiition which 
rendered the occupancy of Haimvcr only provisional, and 
insisted upon that permanency of possession, and that com- 
pleteness of appropriation, which would provoke a rupture 
with the king of Circat- Britain ; and to this requisition he 
added a peremptory ilemaiid of the exclusion of British 
vessels from all the Prussian ports. These acts of violence 
formed the basis of a new treaty, which count Haiigwitz 
did not scruple to sign ; and, {is ow of the articles j||ilridcd 
tor the immediate cession ol tli||^^||b^vinces whiciv were to 
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be exchanged for die electoral dominions, the French took 
quiet possession of Cloves, of Anspach and Bayreuth, of 
Neuf-chatel and Valengin. The duchy was transferred to 
Napoleon^s brother-in-law Murat, who was also declared 
grand duke of Berg : the Franconian territories were given 
to the king of Bavaria, and the two Swiss counties to mar- 
Api^il shal Bertliier, Frederic now announced himself 
1. as the lawful possessor of the electorate, which^ he 
said, he had purchased by considerable cessions from that 
prince to whom it belonged by right of conquest but 
diis was a false pretence ; for, before the Prussian seisure, 
the French had been constrained to abandon the wliole, 
except the fortress of Hameln. The injured elector, in a 
spirited declaration, reprobated the injustice of the king 
and his base subserviency to those dictates which an inde- 
pendent monarch ought to resist; and declared, tliat no 
adMintage, arising from political arrangements, much less 
any offer of an indemnity or equivalent, should ever induce 
him to consent to the alienation of his German dominions. 
Gustavus was equally aniniatod in las condemnation of 
tliese proceedings ; but his efforts in defence of Lauenburg 
were feeble and contemptible. When his troops had been 
driven into the duchy of Mecklenburg, he resented the 
expulsion as an act of oj)en war, and immediately subjected 
all the Prussian vessels in his ports to an embargo, ordering 
also a blockade of the harbours of his new enemy. 

During the war with Aust^i^^ Bonaparte had Mdthdrawn 
his troops from the kingdom of Naples, in consequence of 
a treaty of neutrality to wJuch it’s sovereign had agreed. 

A British and llussian army, instead of disembarking on 
the Venetian eoiust, and co-operating with the archduke 
Charles, liad landed at Naples ; arid, profiting by the favor- 
able disposition of the court, met wdth a friendly recep- 
tion, in defiance ot the king’s engagements with France. 

keiiig an Austrian princess, was ineIJnod to 
filWllpIcdusc of the allies; and, without fully considering 
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the consequences of her conduct^ she was ready to indulge 
her animosity against the enemy of her imperial relative. 
But) on the part of the combined powers, the expedition 
had no definite object, unless they wished to involve the 
feeble Neapolitans in a war which they were incapable of 
conducting with eifficiency, and which threatened to re- 
volutionise their country. The admission "of the troops 
operated as a signal for tlie departure of the French am- 
bassador, who retired to Rome in disgust. Bonaparte re- 
ceived, with marks of indignation, the intelligence of the 
expedition, and of the consequent military preparations of 
the court ; and he arrogantly declared, that the Bourbon 
dynasty had ceased to reign at Naples. This was the style in 
wliich he usually pronounced a sentence of dethronement. 

Before the arrival of the French troops, sent for the exe- 
cution of this arbitrary menace, the allied force liad re- 
embarked. The Russian envoy vindicated the retreat of 
his countrymen by alleging, that they had landed merely 
with a view of creating a diversion in favor of the Austrian 
army, then contending in the north of Italy, and, when 
this step was no longer necessary, had restored Naples to a 
state of neutrality ; hinting that, if the kingdom should be 
invaded, such an outrage would not be the mere effect of 
resentment at the appearance of the confederates within it's 
boundaries, but the consequence of a previous determina- 
tion, formed by the exorbitjincy of ambition. While the 
Russians directed their course to the Ionian islands, the 
British armament sailed to Sicih . The former seemed to 
feel no interest in tlic fate of Naples; and the latter, being 
aided only by the natives, bad not sufficient strength to se- 
cure the kingdom. 

Joseph Bonaparte, iissistecl by the advice of Massena 
and Regnier, made preparations fo’' an expedition to Na- 
ples, which seemed to present an easy conquest. TJie 
people were not animated with that determined courage 
which would persevere in resolute opposition: they had. 
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indcei], a remaining sense of patriotism, and they hated the 
French, but they were ill-armed and undisciplined, and 
were unsupported by the generality of the nobles, who 
were so disaffected to the government, that they were ready 
to submit with abject tameness to the invaders. The in- 
human tyranny of the queen had excited universal odium ; 
and the popularity of a weak prince, w'ho suffered such a 
w'oman to govern him, could not be expected to remain at 
it’s former height. Sensible therefore of the inutility of 
resistance, the court retired to Palermo with all the portable 
wealth which it could secure. 

Denouncing vengeance against the king and his advisers 
for their violation of the late treaty, and at the same time 
promising protection to the people, Josepli advanced from 
Fcrentiiio with an army which intimidated the Neapolitans. 
Capua was quickly surrendered, witli Pescara, by a deputa- 
tion from Naples; and the garrison of this city and the ad- 
jacent forts made no defence. Gratifying the popular super- 
stition, Joseph, when he attended divine service, piously 
presented a diamond necklace to St. Januarius : but he soon 
repaid himself fur this gift, by u seisure cf all the public 
propei'ty which the fugitive king had left. 

An appearance of royal authority was yet maintained by 
Ferdinand’s eldest son, who, entering tlie provinc^e from 
which he drew his title, summoned the Calabrians to arms. 
Many flocked to Ids standard ; but the amount uas not ade- 
quate either to his wisli<»s or his exigencies. Kegrder de- 
feated both the regular troops and their associates at Campo- 
Teiiese, and vigorously pursued the fugitives, yet without 
precluding the cscaj)e of the prince, who, with a consider- 
able part of his army, passed over to Sicily. St. Cyr took 
Tarento and other towns; and the whole country wiis ap- 
parently sidulued, except the strong town of Gactu. 

When Nftpoleon wiia informed of the success of tliis in- 
he I'l 'stowcd the crown «)f Najiles upon his brother, 
to\iM> that he should resijrii it, if lie should at iiiiy 
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time become emperor of France. But all the authority of 
the new king was insufficient to prevent insurrections in 
some of the provinces ; and, in many of the towns, the ani- 
mosity of revenge stimulated the adherents of the expelled 
family to acts of outrage and assassination. Tliese attacks 
produced retaliation ; and the utmost vigilance of the police, 
though it’s arrangements were decidedly preferable to those 
of the late government, could not effectually repress these 
enormities. 

The patriots in Calabria and Abruzzo gave great dis- 
turbance to the partisans of Joseph. They gained the ad- 
vantage in several conflicts, and were not reduced to sub- 
mission while the persevering defence of Gaeta kept a great 
force in full employment. The garrison of this town, neg- 
lected by the court of Palermo, hoped for effectual relief 
on the appearance of a British squadron in the bay. Sir 
Sidney Smith found an opportunity of communicating with 
the commandant, the prince of Ilessc-Philipsthal, and of 
intj^lucing supplies for the prolongation of that resistance 
which he had so ably super-intended. Leaving an officer 
to assist with the gun-boats in the sorties of the garrison, 
the rear-admiral sailed to the bay of Naples, with a seem- 
ing intention of attacking the capital, in wliich he could 
discern illuminations expressive of public festivity ; but, as 
he had not the means of retaining the city, if he should 
reduce it, he was unwilling to expose it to the horrible 
ffiischiefs of naval hostility. He turned his attention to 
the island of Capri, and, having captured it, returned to 
Sicily to promote the views of the queen, who, finding liiiu 
tinctured with a chivalrous spirit, gave him her whole con- 
fidence, and employed him in fanning the flames of occa- 
sional insurrection ; — a desultory species of service for which 
he was better adapted, than for the execution of compre- 
hensive plans and momentous cnterprJiili 

With a view of encouraging the Uf^abrian fri||p|^s of 
royal family, the queen and sir Sidney requojHii^ feir JWi 
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S||iart;, who commanded the British troops on the Siciliaii 
station, to undertake an expedition against the enemy. 
With the small force which he could employ, he did not 
expect to meet with an opportunity of performing any im- 
portant service : but, being repeatedly urged to make the 
experiment, he transported his army to the continent. As 
few of the natives joined him, he would probably have re- 
embarked without delay, if he had not received information 
of the march of Regnier to the vicinity of Maida, with 
4300 men. Having about 4800 under his command, he 
hastened to meet the French general, wliom he hoped to 
attack before the arrival of an expected reinforcement. In 
this respect he was disappointed; for the fresh troops 
reached the camp before the battle commenced, so as to 
swell the amount of the hostile force to TOOO men. Regnier 
had taken a position of sucli natural strength, that the dif- 
ficulty of access would have precluded an effectual impres- 
sion : but, trusting to the superiority of his number, to the 
valor of his infantry, and to the operations of his cavalry 
(of which species of force he did not observe the least ap- 
pearance in the British army), he quitted his defensible 
station, crossed the Amato, and disposed his troops on a 
July spacious plain. Soon were the fronts engaged; 

4. did, after a short firing, the right of the British 
line charged with the bayonet. Tlie French seemed ready 
to retaliate this attack in the same mode : but they suddenly 
recoiled, and sought iii flight that safety which all could 
not obtain. Many were slain, and the extreme left was 
totally routed. The rest of that division, being vigorously 
assaulted, followed the example of retreat. A more spi- 
rited resistance was made by the right; and the cavalry, 
having tried the effect of several impetuous charges^ at- 
tei!i^>ted to turn the left ; but a regiment, which had ra- 
pidly marclied from^ the coast, seasonably took part in the 
acti 0 n^.^fil^ flanking the equestrian assailants, compelled 
from the field. The infantry of the right 
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then fled, and the victory was secured. Above 700 lost 
their lives ; the prisoners, including the wounded, amounted 
to 1000 ; and many of the fugitives were afterward brought 
to the camp by the Calabrians. Only 327, according to the 
official calculation, were killed or wounded in the victorious 

-ft 

army. 

TJiis victory tended to demonstrate the fallacy of the fre- 
quent declarations of the French, who, while they acknow- 
leged the naval eminence and maritime superiority of 
Great-Britain, scornfully undervalued the merit of our 
soldiers. It appeared, from the conduct of the troops on the 
plain of Maida, that they were able, upon equal terms in point 
of position, and with the double disadvantage of a consider- 
able inferiority of number and a want of cavalry, not merely 
to repel but totfilly to defeat tlieir opponents. The prevailing 
opinion of French invincibility was shown to be the offspring 
of vanity on the part of the enemy, and of delusion and 
credulity among other nations. 

Encouraged by this success, the Calabrians rose in nu- 
merous bodies, and harassed the French >vith incessant ac- 
tivity. The vindictive foe, considering these hostilities as 
acts of rebellion, murdered many of the natives, and burned 
some villages : but, by the efforts of the English and their 
associates, the troops of Joseph, reduced to a small number, 
were driven from the province. 

When the reduction of Ciacta, which was surrendered 
after a siege of five months, had fiiAislied 10,000 men for 
other services, Massena undertook an expedition into Cala- 
bria. The opposition which retarded his progress so inflamed 
his anger and ferocity, that he surpassed Regnier in acts of 
outrage and cruelty, i)retending that he was merely exe- 
cuting justice upon rebels and brigands. In the mean time, 
sir Sidney Smith hovered upon the coast, landing troops 
and supplies where they seemed to be most urgently re- 
quired, storming forts and watch*#owers, and obstructing in 
various modes the success of the l^cneh. 
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.General Fox, who was promoterl to tlie chief command, 
disgusted the Sicilian court by refusing to act upon the 
continent. He deemed it useless and wantonly mischievous 
to clierisli hostilities which did not promise to be successful ; 
and, being confirmed in this opinion by sir John Moore, 
whom he had sent to survey the state of affairs, lie rejected 
every application for his active interference, and particularly 
opposed a meditated attempt upon Naples, the possession 
of which, said the minister Acton, if it could not be long 
retained, would gratify the king and queen with an op- 
portunity of punishing those traitors w ho had eagerly trans- 
ferred their allegiance to the usurper. The arbitrary and 
vindictive princess would have emj)loyetl the Sicilian troops 
in such an expedition, if she could have depended upon 
their exertions : but her want of confidence in them, and 
the refusal of British association, constrained her to relin- 
quish the scheme. 

The vigorous efl’orts of the French at length prevailed 
over all the courage of the Calabrians, who suffered se- 
verely in several conflicts : Abnr/zo was also restored to 
tranquillity ; and the intrusive king flattered himself with 
the prospect of pennanent sovereignty. Me exorcised Jiis 
authority in the seisuro of eliiircli-laiids, the suppression of 
some monastic foundations, the revocation of particular 
grants, the confiscation of the property of the emigrant 
adherents of Ferdinand, and the abolition of all remains 
of feudality. '' 

While Napoleon wtis thus procuring, by influence and 
by arms, an Italian kingdom for one of his brothers, he 
also directed liis view to the opposite? shore of the Adriatic. 
The territory of Cataro, of which the late treaty with Austria 
promised the cession, was not demanded l>y the kVeneh 
within the time prescribed ; and the emissaries of Russia, 
lioping to profit by this neglect, assured the inhabitants, 
^ho were not desirous of fulling under the Gallic yoke, 

► they were at libeity to make choice of new masters or 
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protectors. Being supported by a Russian scpiadron, and 
by a liirgc Iiody ot Montenegrins, tlic people resolved iHo 
oppose Glijsilieri, the Austrian commissary, who considered 
it as his duty to surrender the country to the French. 
Wlien lie arrived at the chief town for that purpose, he 
remonstrated against the mutinous spirit which prevailed ; 
and the troops were reiidy to join in an attempt to quell 
this licentiousness : but lie soon yielded to the wish of llie 
insurgents, and consented to abandon the town and it’s 
dependencies. As liis eondiict compromised the honor of 
the court of Vienna, he was condemned to perpetual im- 
prisonment. For the disappointment to which the French 
were sulycctcd on this occasion, the Ragusan territory 
seemed to offer a comjiensation; and it was therefore seised 
by general F^auriston, who 'quieted the inhabitiints by de- 
claring that the French intciule<l to restore tlie independ- 
ouee of the state, wlieiiever the Russians should retire from 
Dalmatia, and from llit^ Ionian islands, over which they 
e\(M’cised a eon trolling sway. Ragusa was now exposed to 
a. blockade and a sulisequent siege; but it was s*o well de- 
fouded by the garrison which Lauriston had introduced, 
and by the. citizens, wlio detested the Montenegrin besiegers, 
that neither tliese barbarians, nor their northern associates, 
wore able to red»ice it. It was, however, iii\ olveil in such 
danger by a furious bombardment, tliat the arrival of a re- 
inforcement was iiecessiry for it’s lelitd'. General Molicor 
advanced witli a conqieltmt force, sonmed the ])ositions of 
the confederates, and drove them respectively to their moun- 
tains and tlieir sliips. 

If remote olijects attracted the comprehonsivo eye of tlie 
h^rench despot, those of nearer concern could not he ex- 
pected to escajic bis attention. The constitution lately 
framed for the Batavian state seemed, under a republican 
appearance, to be sufficiently moimielncal to repress the 
spirit of freedom : but, <is the name of a king had the most 
imposing t*ffect, ami as if was tlu' wish of Bonaparte to 
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procure princely establishments for all his brothers, he re- 
solved to erect in Holland the standard of royalty. He 
knew that the Dutch were so depressed and heart-broken, 
as to be ready to submit with uncomplaining patience to 
any act of oppression, which, in the plenitude of his power, 
he might be disposed to order. Alleging* that the consti- 
tution which he had granted to them did not appear to be 
so perfect as to preclude improvement, and that the dis- 
orders of the state recpiired new modes of cure, he stated, 
to the leading men in Holland, his wish for the organisation 
of a inonarcliy in their country. The consent of the most 
distinguished citizens, he said, would be snllicient tor th<' 
accomplishment of this scheme ; it was not necessary that 
it should be submitted to popular deliberation. Arrange- 
ments were made for tliis change with little diiKculty. It 
remonstrances were offered, they were not urged with manly 
freedom; and it was agreed, in conferences between Tal- 
leyrand and some Dutch deputies, that the crown of Hol- 
land should 1)0 presented to Louis Ilonaparte ; that the 
vulependcnce of the state should ho ffuaianticd'^; that all 
it's possessions should he preserved, and the lil)erty of tiu' 
people maintained. In a ceremonious audience, the deputies 
requested, as the most signal favor that could be accorded, 
the transfer of a king to their country, in the perst>n of 
Louis, who, under tlie protection of the greatest of nion- 
archs, might elevate Holland to it’s due rank among 
nations, and restore it’s fame and prosj)erity. The grand 
pensionary Sehimmelpenninck, declaring that Ids liealtli 
was unsettled, resigned an appointment which wjis no 
longer beneficial to his countrymen or to himself;” and 
the constable of rrance (for the favored personage rc*tained 
that office) announced himself as king of Holland, ‘‘ hy 

June the grace of God juid the constitutional law's of 
5. the state.” 'Flms the Dutch were reduced to tiie 

The )ij>'^intng aniuxc'd to tiiisi pbrusc was, that it’s dependence upon Fran* i 
Hhould i'.iUy secitn d. 
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most degrading servitude under the professed slave of a 
despot. 

By the constitutional code which accompanied this usurpa- 
tion, the task of legislation was assigned, in concert with 
the king, to thirty-eight national representatives ; and, to 
raise the former number to this amount, the existing de- 
puties were allowed to nominate two persons for each seat 
or vacancy, and two other candidates were to be proposed 
by cacli dt^partmentiil assembly : out of these four, one was 
to be selected by his majesty. The term for which they 
were chosen was extended to five years. All laws were to 
originate from the sovereign ; and his power could not be 
effectually ehecked by the will of the deputies. It was 
ordained tliat he should enjoy, without restriction, the com- 
plete exercise of the government, and of all the powers 
requisite for the execution of the laws; and the i^presenta- 
tives formed his council of state, rather than a controlling 
assembly. 

VV^hen the ministers had governed for some time in his 
name, amidst gcmeral tranquillity, Louis presented himself 
to Ills subjects, and commenced his reign with plausible 
promises of good government. Being less unprincipled 
and inhuman than some of his brothers, he did not so 
much excite odium by his own tyranny, as by his subser- 
viency to the ojipressivc mandates of bis imperial patron. 
He seemed gradually to contract an attaclnneht to the 
people wliom he rided, and to be desirous of tempering the 
rigors of stern authority. By tins appearance of lenity, be 
ilisplcased his brother, who very rarely luibent the bow of 
tyranny. 

An usurper who thus prospered in his enterprises bt yond 
all reasonable expectation, seemed to think himself destined 
for uiiiveisal dominion. His courtic'rs were so over-awed 
by the niagnitu*{e of his power, and so humbled by his ar- 
rogance, that they even compared him with the Deity. 
Wliou Cliampagiiy, addressing the legislative body* spoke 
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ill liijfJi terms of the floiirisJiiiijr stiite of FvuiiCC, ho HCOiiUJif 
to fittribute it, in every point, to the condnet of tlio emperor, 
rather than to the spirit of the people, iiiul to consider that 
prince as an angel sent from Heaven to bless mankind. 
Even amidst the toils and dangers of a distant war, his 
majesty, said the base adnlator, entered into every detail 
eounected with the internal administration of Eranee, and 
attended to all the interests of Ids people, in the most miiiutt» 
j)artienlars, with the same zeal with whicli ho provided for 
the wants and comforts of his soldiers. He saw every thing, 
he knew every lldng’, like the great hut invisible Ikdng wJio 
governs the world, and who is oidy known by his })Ower and 
his bcnevolenee. 

Notwithstanding these pompons boasts, it is well known 
that the governnnmt of Napoleon was tyrannical and op- 
pressive. lie did not, like llobes[derre, consign multitiules 
to the guillotine, under the forms of law ; but he dt'prived 
the people ot the just freedom of speech and of action, over- 
awed and enslaved them by military terror, ])illaged them 
without mercy, aiul sacrificed them by myriads to his in- 
satiate ambition. 

An opinion ot the lightness of taxalion in I'"rauce under 
his sway, jwevailed among the lower ranks in thiseoimtry ; 
hut the idea was <*rnm(M)iis. It was n(»t a natural supposi- 
tion, that a tyrant, who disregarded the murmurs of flu* 
nation, and who had no teeling for human lit\*, would abs--' 
tain trorn that financial oppression which, by the medium 
ot a servile legislature, he could represent as absolutely 
necessary for the public service, and which, while he had a 
tormidable army at his disposal, ho could easily and j)roniptly 
enforce. Hie taxes, indeed, were biirtliensome in them- 
selves, and were collected with great rigor. An increasing 
land-tax, ami a variety ot other imposts, diminislied tlie 
comforts ot the j)eoj>ie, checked the progress of inlenuil 
improvannent, and propagated poverty to a wide extent. 

Jgut, of all tlic onormitiefj of Boiiaparti ’s government, tlie 
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wilitury conscription wns the mo^ hgitioiis. It held the 
rod ot terror over t/io hulk of the male population, from tlie 
a^'c of twenty to that of twenty-five years, rendering younjo;“ 
men liable to be called into the pretended service of llieir 
country, whenever a war was declared by the government 
to be just and necessary. It was proposed by general 
Jourdan before t!ie erection of the consulate ; and, being 
then sanctioned by the legislature, it became a favorite 
part of the usurper’s system. He occasionally extended it’s 
provisions, and carried it into efl’eet with merciless rigor. 
If an only son remained to assist ami siip])ort his parents, 
he was cruelly eoinpelled to join the ranks, and to render 
himself, in tin* field, an agent in rapine and murder ; and, 
very frequently, a young liiisband was torn from the arms 
of Jiis wife, for tlie same unjustifiable purposes. It w as de- 
termined by lot, whether the conscripts should be in the 
class iinmodiately reipiired, or in the reserve ; but both 
classes were occasionally called out; and even the supj)iies 
4)f a future year were sometimes antieij>ated. Substitutes 
were allowt'd: but the charges for this exehauge of service 
were gra<lually swelled to a sum wliicli few were aide to pay 
without serious ineonveiiienco. It may be supposed that 
many of the new soldiers were tempted to desert : of these 
the majority were substitutes, cm whose disappearance tlie 
'Conscripts who had brought them forward were obliged to 
iind others or* to serve iu person. Refractory individiials 
w ere either forced into the service by menaces of death, or 
ileeJared unworthy of the military name, and sent in chains 
to diflerent fortresses, to be enq)loyed ir< public works ^ 
The same spirit (»f mil iry oppression promj)ted the 
tyrant to attempt a revival of the national guard. It was 
ordained by the senate, that \\c emperor should be au- 
thorised to call out all the males froM twonity to sixty years 
of age, for the inaintojiance of internal tranquillity, and rJie 
-lefence of the coasts and frontiers. He iHd not wish lor 
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patriotic guard that would act in the cause of liberty, or 
sympathise witli the general feelings : his only object was 
to strengtlicn and confirm his power and authority. In 
tlic execution of this scheme, he found greater difficulties 
than he apprehended. It was hinted to him, that it might 
be unsafe to arm the people in the new departments, as they 
were not fully habituated to the French yoke: yet the 
measure was not relinquished ; and attempts were made in 
some districts, but not wdth the desired success, to establisli 
a mercenary guard, by exacting contributions from the in- 
habitants. In many of the departments, companies of re- 
serve had been previously formed on a similar basis; and 
some of these were obliged to take the field in tlie v/ar with 
the Austrians. Whenever the sovereign undertook a jour- 
ney, he was attended by a guard of houca* in the towns 
through which he passed; and tliis becarne, in several 
places, a permanent institution, llis wliolo aim, indeed, 
was to render France a military naih)!), and to estaldish on 
that basis such a system of passive obedience, as might 
enable him to enjoy the undisputed pretensions and con- 
current authoiity of a general and an emperor. Hut. while 
his martial zeal was unallayed, he j)retemied to Ijmient the 
prevalence of war, and, witli that hypocrisy which could 
deceive none but idiots, frequently expressed a wish for a 
durable peace. 

As Mr. Fox, from the commencement oh Jiis opposition 
to the American war, had been the constant ad\n>cate oi 
peace, it was concluded that he would <listinguish his ad- 
ministration by anxious elforts for procuring the return ul 
that I)lessing. The overture, however, eame from France. 
A stranger, having procured admission into the minister’s 
closet, oflered his agency for the assassination of Napoleon. 
It is snjq^osed tliat he was an emissary of the French court, 
employed to sound the inclinations of the Ilritish cabincr 
on the ^<^bject of peace; but Mr. Fox, treating him as a 
^||>assas>in, sent Jiim out of the kingdom in disgrace, ainl 
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commiiiiicatod the, circumsteince to Talleynuid : who, in 
Ills master’s name, thanked him for tlie disclosure, and, in 
a subsequent letter, stated the emperor’s wish for a paci- 
fication. Readily adopting the hint, Mr. Fox r(‘|)!le(l, that 
Jiis majesty was also desirous of a reconciliation, and that 
the proper basis of a negotiation would be a reciprocal re- 
cognition of the necessity or expediency of concluding sueli 
a peace as would be honorable for both nations and for 
their respective allies, and might at the same time tend to 
secure the future, trarujuillity of Europe, '^ralleyrand, not 
objecting to the liasis, proposed that ])lenipotentiavies should 
1 k^ sent to Lisle ; but, when it was required that the Russian 
potentate should be admitted as a party in tlic negotiation, 
he protested against tliis interference, which, he said, was 
unnecessary, because that prince liad no concern in the 
existing war, and injurious, inasmuch as it would derogate 
from that equality \vitli which the discussions ought to be 
prosecuted. Mr. Fox could not concur in these sentiments; 
l)ut he admitted, that his majesty Mould be content, if he 
could only act so as not to incur the reproach of a breach 
of faith toward an ally u ho deserved Ids entire confidence.'” 

It was evidently tlu^ wish of tlie ruler of hVanee to excite 
ji alousy and create a division between Great- Britain and 
llnssia, as a cordial union between those great powers pre- 
si'iKed a formidable obstacle to his ambitions projects. In 
some conferences with lord Yarmouth, who, without being; 
iuupowercd to treat, was regarded as a confidential agent, 
Talleyrand eagerly opposed the inclusion of Russia in the 
treaty as a principjd, M'hile he intimated the willingness of 
ids imperial mastei* to recciie from various points upon 
which he had lately been disposed to insist, and gave hopes 
of an admission of the bitsis of present possession, f\s ap- 
plicable to his majesty’s conquests, 'i lie agent ^vas now in- 
vested Mi til regular negotiatory poM ers ; buti iii the progress 
ol discussion, lie M’as convinced of the difficulty of fixiug 
tlie evasive sjdrit of the French minister, or preventing an 
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artful eliiinge of ground aud position. Sicily was a parti- 
cular object of eoiiicntion. At one time, lloiiaparte seemed 
Mailing to leave that island to it’s legitiinato possessor : but 
he iii'terM'ard declared it to be a necessary appendage* to his 
brother s kiiigdom of Naples, condescending, however, to 
offer the Ilans-towns, Albania, or other territories which 
lie had no right to seise or transfer, as ii c()m[)ensatiou to 
Ferdinand. 

In the mean time, he made viroposals of a sepanite peace 
to Russia ; and general Clarke laid frecpient contcrences 
for that purpose with ]NL d’Oubril, who was determined (as 
lord Yarinoutli suspected) to make a peace, good or had, 
with or witliout Clreut-Rritain and tlio result was a treat y 
too favorable to the French, who \vcre allowed ti> possess 
the Jiocca di Cataro and many other districts in Dalmatia, 
and to encroach on the indeperuleiice of tlie Ionian islands, 
and M'ere not debarred from the seisure of Sicily. -iVlcx- 
ander, alleging that this agreement was contrary to rlie in- 
structions whieli he had given, refused to ratiiy it : but, 
before it M^as disavowed, Napideon, elate with the supposed 
adjustment ul all disputes between France ami in- 

suited the British court by artifice and evasion. amU tai 
ifoin relinquishing the military intimidation of Ch rmanv. 

Jiilfj subverted tiie constitution of the em]>iie lyy torming 

1;^. the confederacy of llie Rhine. 

'I'his profligate attack ujmui the rights and interests of 
the Clermanie body excited the indignation of Furopt', Foi’ 
the ruin of a constitution which was cemented by a course 
of ages, and regarded witli halutual ri*verem-e, it was only 
necessary for this powerful usurper to give instructions to 
his agents, and issue his mandates to the kings of Bavaria 
and W urteinberg, tlie elector of Baden, the iaiulgravai of 
Hesse- Darmstadt, and other princes, vvJio meaidy con- 
sented to dettich their sUites from the Germanic body, to 
renouiicti the laws of tlie empire, and, after new ami arbi 
fri^dkpositioiLsof territory, to ally themselves, fedmativt!! 
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and individually, with, the emj)eror of France. I1ie two 
kings were respectively bound to furnish 30,000 and ! 3,000 
men, and the other confederates a smaller force, for any 
war In which the dictator might be disposed to engage. 

Hefore this treaty was signed, 1 alleynind declared that 
the intended changes in Germany would be given up, if 
j)eace should be concluded with *Gr eat- Britain ; and Bo- 
naparte seemed still to be so desirous of treating, tliat 
general Clarke was particularly authorised to confer with 
lord Yarmouth, with whom the earl of ] .'iiuku-dale was 
associated as a plenipotentiary. As th('s(‘ negotiators found 
that the ]>rineiple of idi p()s,^idctis (in every point except the 
ease of Iiano\'cr), which had been seemingly setlled as the 
foundation of a treaty, was disclaimed by the general, — 
and as the increasing dmnands of France were highly iiii- 
reasonable and olfensive, — a resolution of retiring from tlie 
scene of insult u as adopted : but the desired passports were 
with-holden, aud Clarke and Chainpagny expressed a wisli 
for a renewal of the eonferenees. 'The earl of Lauderdale 
coiitiinu’d to treat after the recall of his associate; and, 
wlien the disavow al of (POubrirs convention was known 
at Paris, he was iiattered with the hope of obtaining more 
favorable terms, d hat (emj orary separation of treaty) to 
which the kiitg had agreed when he su}>posod that Ids 
northern ally had eonciuded peace, now' gave way to a 
closeness of concert; and the earl negoliatetl for both 
princes, (ui the supposition that Alexander would not V('jeet 
the terms which might bo procured for him by a friendly 
court, well aetpiainted with Ids views and interests. Chani- 
pagny now declared it to no the emperor's will, that Great- 
Britain should retain Malta, the Cape of Good Hope, the 
French settlements in India, and 'Pobago; that Hanover 
should be restored to the ^lector; that Corfu should he 
ceded to B ussia ; and that, in return for the surrender of 
Sicily t<» the new king of Naples, the Balearic islands should 
be yielded to Fcrdiiiaiul. These }noposuls, even it the 
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Sincerity and go^nl faith of the French court had been un- 
doubted, would not have been deemed satisfactory, as no 
security was promised to Portugal, no comjiensation offered 
to the king of Sardinia, no sullicieiit indemnity gralited 
to the king of Sicily, and no prospect afforded of the 
discontiniiaiice of usiirpatory injustice in Ilolland, Swit- 
zcrlaiul, (lermany, and Italy. Ilis Rritannic majesty there- 
fore orilcred his re])resentative to return to England, and, 
in a sj>irited declaration, stated the necessity of o])j)osing, 
by vigorous hostilities, the injurious pretensions and despotic 
views ol the enemy. 

lluring tlie negotiation, that minister who was most de- 
sirous of it’s success, felt the ominous approaches of severe 
indis])Ositioin He could not he insensible of the decline ol 
his strengtli and the prevalence of morbid symptojus; but 
he mistook the nature of his disorder, and, deeming it 
scorbutic rather than hy<Iro|)ic, rashly ventiired to prescribe 
for himself. Ily the advice of Ins friends, lie at length 
condescended to accept medical aid ; it provi‘(l wliolly in- 

Sept, clhcacl<»us ; and he died in ins iifry-eiglnh year. 

IB. A want of the vigor of licalth ]>reclnded tliat full- 
ness of gratificativiii which he w<udd otherwise have tlerived 
from the enjoyment of juditical power; and prol>al>ly, if hi‘ 
had lived, he would not long have retainetl it. 

The acknow'leged talents and com[U'cl]ensive mind of 
diaries .James Fox, raised Iiim far above the ordinary 
class of men. At aji early age, ho displayed strong sense 
and a sound uiidcrstaiiding. He iinbilied instruction with 
ix'adiness tind facility: he wiis fond of rational im|uiry-> and 
observtint of the characters of men and tJie naliii c' of things. 
His propensity to licentious pleiisure, his hidfitual dissi|)a- 
tion, did not preclude his attention to (he iinjuovement 
of his mind. His eloquence was hold, empassioned, and 
velicment ; sometimes declamatory, occtLsionally argunumt- 
itive; and, without the tdegaiit correctness of Pitt, the 
luxuriuiifcj^iiuigcry of i^urkc, or the wit aiul pleasantry ol 
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Sheridan, it was generally interesting and impressive. To 
trecdom of thought and of action, his politics \vcre emi- 
nently favorable ; and he was one of the few statesmen who 
have been friends of peace. His private and social character 
commanded the warm attachment of his friends: his manners 
were unaflFected, and free from supercilious pride : he had a 
pleasing frankness and a liberal amenity of disposition. 

It usually hajipcns, that jiolitical orators, who arc alter- 
nately in opposition and in power, forget, in one of these 
predicaments, what they have said in the other ; and siicli 
instances of apostasy and want of principle are so common, 
as not to excite surprise. Mr. Fox was guilty of this de- 
viation from strict honor and jiropriety. In his eagerness 
for ministerial ])r(‘-emiiience, he did not scriiple to coalesce 
M'ith one wlioin he had loudly and repeatedly declared to 
be the most incompetent and pernicious of all ministers ; 
and, when lie had gained the object of his wish, he suffered 
the air of the court to relax the vigor of his patriotism. 
W^ith regard to the tax ujion income and property, his 
eondfict was particularly objectionable. Ilis great rival 
intended to raiNO tliat impost by gradations to it’s former 
nnjustifiabhi and o]i[)ressivc extent: but the now’^ minister 
lioldly overlea}>ed tlic inter\ cuing sjiacc, and, without re- 
flecting on his reiterated declarations of the jiredatory in- 
justice of the former cabinet, at once demanded a tenth 
party in addition to the iininerous exactions which had long 
been very severely felt by the middle class of the commu- 
nity, and were yet endured with exemplary patience. 

]\Ir. Grey succeeded his friend as secretary of state ; 
Mr. Thomas Cireiivillc became first lord of the admiralty ; 
and Mr. Tierney was jilacod at the head of the board of 
control for the affairs of India. As earl FitzwilHam, with- 
out resigning his scat in the cabinet, was disposed to relin- 
<piish his official station, lord Sii^oiitli ^^'as appointed 
president of the council ; and lord Holland, nephev/ of the 
deceased statesman, was gititificd with the custody of the 
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privy seal. It was insinuated hy the opponents of tlie mi- 
nistry, that lord Orenvillc repented t)f his eoimexion with 
the friends ol JMr. h\)x, and was M iHini** to reeall the chief 
partisans ot Mr. Filt into the cabinet: Imt this rumor was 
niisu])p<»rted, as tlie harmony of the coalition ap[)eared to 
be uiulistnrbed. After these arrangements, the ministers, 
as if tliey apprehended a decline of their j>opnlarity, advised 
OcL his majesty to dissolve the j)arliament, in tlie hope 
'2o. of increasing their preponderance' in the lumse of 
commons, while they had the means of powerfully in tin- 
eneing the elections. 

After the death of Mr. Fox, the prineij>les upon which he 
negotiated were still followed: yet Talleyrand insinuated, 
that the change in the cabinet had eontribiited to the frus- 
tration of the hopes of the friends of peace. Ilefore tlu‘ 
eonti'reiiees were elosc'd, the minisiers, ha\ing reastni to 
believe that the Frussiaii inonareli wt>ul(l soon rush inti) a 
war, sent lord Morpeth to assiiiH' him ol tlie king’s wisli lor 
a reeoneiliatioii, ami to promise spi'edy >npj)ort. 

When Lredmie \\ illiain diseovered, that tlu' restoration 
of Hanover to ifs legitimate sovereign fi>rnied a part of tin* 
proposi'd treaty hetvvecn I’ranee and Cua'at-Ibitain, he felt 
great indignation at the treachery of liis pretended friend, 
hy wlmm he had been encouraged to an unjust iliabh' act i)f 
ambitious rapacity : but, as he must have [)re\ ionsly knowji 
the unprincipled eharaeter of the tyrant to whom he so im- 
prudently resigned his fnjedoin of will, lie had groat n'avm 
to blame liimself for liis base subserviency. He keenly re- 
sented the indirect cndeav’ours of Napoleon to prevent the 
formation of such a confederacy in the north of (iermany, 
as might counter-halance the association of the Rhine; and 
he sus})eeted, not without reason, that the dictator, in his 
secret negotiations wdlh Alexander, had projiosed various 
arrangements unfriendly to the interest of IVussia. 11te 
three al*beys and their dependencies i>y Murat, 
t)i Wesel to tlie Flench empir<% were 
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sources of disgust and topics of complaint: tlic continual 
encroacljinonts on the lilierties of Germany were viewed 
witli anxiety and alarm; and even tlic less public concern 
of Palm and Sclioderer, wlio were shot by tlie military 
ruffians of France for liaving* circulated a supposed libel 
against tlie despot, iiad a considerable effect in rousing tlie 
indignation of Frederic and his sulijects. Thus inflamed, 
and forcibly stimulated by tlie persuasions of his queen, 
who was distinguished by beauty, spirit, and talent, and 
by the suggestions of the baron von Hardenberg, he made 
])reparations fur vigorous hostility ; and no war was ever 
more apparently popular than that which he then meditated. 
Put count riaugwitz, who was generally despised, was still 
sufl'eiTd to act as the cliief minister; and, although he did 
not wholly neglect the organisation of the means of hostility, 
lie seemed incajiable of giving an effective impulse to the 
general zeal. 

While lie was yet deliberating, the king ought to have 
been aware, tliat, without powerful assistance, he had not 
a prospect of success in a contest with France : but be did 
not sufficiently atteifd to this very important consideration. 
Genoral Knobelsilorff, who was sent to supersede the inar- 
(juis Lucchesini, wdien the zeal of the latter in support of 
the Jh’iissian interest Jiad rendered him an object of suspi- 
(‘ion at Paris, declared, in rejily to a demand from Talley- 
rand of the reasons of military equipment and organisation, 
that bis sovereign acted in this respect without the least 
concert, and that the iiitelligeMce of his arming must have 
reached Paris hefore it could be know n to the courts which 
were sujiposed to have Ltflueiiced him. As both envoys 
had remonstrated against the advance of troops to the 
Rhine, the French minister ^)roinised, that they should be 
ordered to return, when the a: my already stationed in 
Germany should be no longer menaced; and he expressed 
his mastcr^s wish, that this singular misunderstanding, 
which had arisen, in the king’s opinion^ from sinister in- 
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trigues and false reports, might soon be cleared up. A 
letter, professing friendsliip, had been previously addressed 
by Napoleon to Frederic : but a contrast which soon after 
appeared, in the form of an acrimonious libel, was more 
indicative of his real sentiments and views. 

During’ these reciprocations of policy, the king informed 
Alexander of the state of his afiairs, and of the danger to 
which he was exposed ; and ho at length issued his inani- 

OcL festo, which was a long and elaborate composition. 

9. It exhibited a view of the ambitious maiuenvres 
and aggressive conduct of Napoleon, who, when it w^as in 
his power, after the treaty of Amiens, tt) maintain and 
consolidate the general peace of hhirope, and to provide 
effectually for the particular prosperity and hapi»iness of 
France, did not display either the moderation of a w ise and 
just ruler, or the magnanimity of a liberal prince, but 
eommenced, against other nations, a course of violence and 
outrage. Admiring the talents of that fortuuat<' general 
and able statesivian, and remembering (he occasional testi- 
monies of regard with whicli Prussia had betm honored by 
the l^'cncli government, the king (said the WTiter of this 
declaration) long abstained from that resolute interfereuce 
which a desire of preserving the balance of pow'cr seemed 
to j)rescTibe, and rejecte<l all a]>plications for a dis onli- 
nuance of neutrality. He wished for peace, aud in<ide 
great sacrifices to secure it to his subjects. Other courts 
were less patient, and wx*rc therefore involved in a new 
war, w hile, by his constrained conduct respecting Hanover, 
he seemed to act an unfriendly })art toward the allies, how- 
ever disposed he w’as to remain in a sUite of neutrality. 
Convinced of tlic inutility of forbearance, he at lengtli took 
arms, that he might mediate a peace with cfRcioncy; hut 
his persuasions and expostulations could not procure a de- 
sirable treaty. Agaifjst the confederation of tlie Khine he 
loudly exclaimed, as an unprecedented act of despotism: 
and other acts of encroachment and usurpation lie justly 
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and strongly condemned. At length, a circle, wliicli gm- 
dually became more narrow, was drawn around him by 
his artful enemy, wlm seemed to deny him even the na- 
tural right of moving within it. A continuance of injury 
and insult^^could not eternally be endured ; yet his majesty 
did not assume a military attitude, before he was convinced 
of Napoleon’s intention of overwhelming liim with war, or 
of reducing him to a state of abject vjissalage. Being again 
requested to desist from his prej)arations, lie required that 
the French troops should retire without delay from Ger- 
many ; that the confederacy formed in it’s northern division 
might not be obstructed ; and tliat a negotiation should 
commence with the restitution of particular territories, 
seiseil aftcT the treaty of Vienna. lie fixed a term for the 
decision of the grand (piestion, whether peace should con- 
tinue, or a war should be risqued; and, as the term elaj)sed 
before an answer was received, his jireparations were pro- 
secuted with redouliled spirit. Napoleon’s rejily was given 
at the jioint of the bayonet. By desisting from his oft’en- 
sive and dangerous encroachments, and acting like a prince 
who united good souse with integrity, he might have se- 
cured peace with all the princes and states of Europe; but 
lie was happy only when he could find employment for the 
hr/ffands whom he called Ins conqianiuiis in arms. 


LETTER VII. 

iristory of the nexe H a?' upon the Contlnoit, 

The awakened zeal of the Piussian monarch ^ p 
out-ran his prudence and discretion. He trusted 
to the greatness of his military force, and to the seeming 
eagerness of the soldiers for a collision witli tiie French : 
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I)ut lie did not sufficiently reflect on the gigantic power of 
the prince wlio wished to ejislave liiin, or on the superiority 
of the inoderii vimuvuvrcs to the tactics of the old school. 
He did not wait for the establishment of a regular concert 
with the Russian emperor, nor did he adjust with any other 
p;Owcrful prince tlie means of combined liostility. 

ileforo the Prussian declaration appeared, the disturber 
of Europe had crossed the Rhine with his usual alacrity ; 
and, from Bamberg, he despatched a letter to the senate, 
alfecting to lament the folly and rashness of a well-meaning 
and upright prince, who had been impelled into war by 
mischievous counsels, and declaring, without regard to 
truth, that tlio approaching hostilities Avere not provoked 
liy any aggressive acts or arintrary pretensions of tlje 
French. From the same station he issued the first hullrtm 
of the new Avar, in Avhich severe reflexions Averc throAvii 
out against Prussia. I'hat jioAVcr, it was suid, had acted 
injuriously toward France, Russia, and Austria; — iu the* 
first iiistauce, by endeavouring to derive aflvantage from 
the disorders occasioned by the re\ oliition : secondly, by 
neglecting the execution of the treaty of J\)ts(la!n, and 
superseding it by that of A ienna ; and, in the third re- 
spect, by constantly evading the p(*ilorinaiiC(j of express 
stipulations. 

The army of Najioleon moved forward in three divisions 
to the Saul, witli an intention of engaging the Prussians, 
and their Saxon assfeates, before* they could receive any 
succour from the north. The king liad made choice* of tiu* 
duke of Briinswiek for the chief command of liis troops; 
— an appoiiitinent which could not be conside'red as pru^t 
dent or judicious, because the duke had nev'er possessed 
those splendid talents or that eonsuininate skill which the 
crisis required, and was at that time infirm in body and 
AAX*ak in mind, h’roin Mnhlbausen e)n the right, to Ilofi 
on the leP, the line in a military sense extended, but not 
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without considerable interventions of unoccupied territory. 
The head-quarters were at Erfort; and Meiniingen was 
the station of the vaii-jruard. So inconsiderately had the 
general advanced, that he aflbrded to the acute and ob- 
servant enemy an opportunity of turning liis left, seising 
liis magazines, and obstructing his communications with 
Rerlin and Dresden. 

It was conclmhul by tlie French leader, from the forward 
movements of his adversaries, that tlw.y intended to advance 
toward the Rliine, with a view of checking his [)rogross by 
an early disj)lay of vigor: but, if their commander had en- 
tertained such an idea, lie would not have so long remained 
(piic't, while the French were advancing. The duke seems 
to lia\'e trusted to tlie strength of his cejitral position, vv’hich, 
lie tlioiiglii, the eiunny would not bo able' to force: or it 
may, jierhaps, moi\' justly be said, that he did not trust 
to any thing, la'ing so eonfoumh'd at tin* difhculties and 
dang<P^s of Ins sll nation, as to he incapable of forming a 
rc'gnlar plan of ojieralioiis. All the schemes which were 
proju)s(*d to him were vi‘jeeted; and he remained in a state 
of imh'cision, igimrant of the enemy’s moveniei'.ts and po- 
sitions. In a eouneil of war, at wliieli tlie king was present 
with count Ilang^vit'/, no plan was adjusted: and, while 
ail llu* ollicms were in tlouht and suspense, the marquis 
Inicclicsiui quieted their alarms, liy declaring it to be his 
dcci<led opinion, that Honaparte would not act oftenslvely 
ill this campaign. The duke was pleased with a sug- 
gestion which relieved him from the torture of anxiety; 
hut, as intelligence of an attack upon lIofF soon arrived, 
his apprehensions reenrved with aggravated force. He was 
not so deserted by his former courage, as to be afraid to 
face the enemy : but he seemeu to dread the coiisequouces 
of a general engagement. 

When Soidt, followed by Ney, menaced the Prussians 
at lloft', general 'rauenzien retreated to Schleitz, leaving 
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II quantity of stores which lie could ill spare. He was coii- 
tiuiiiiig his retrograde march when he was Hereely attacked. 
He ordered his (rooj)s to re-trace their steps to tlie town; 
but, being: severely harassed on their aj)i>roach to the 
sul)urbs, they resumed their retreat with accelerated move- 
ments. 

I^onis, tlio king^’s cousin, coiulucted the van-giiard of the 
left wing, nnder tlie prince of llohenlolie, who had order(‘d 
him not to move before the arrival of giuieral Hliicher at 
Hochdorff: and he was then expected to take a position at 
Auma: but his /eal rose above control, and prompted him 
to a premature and rash attack. With about GOOO imm, lie 
advanced in quest of the enemy, whom he found in great 
force, occupying some woody hills. If he had stationed 
liimsidf near tlie fortress of Si-hwart/burg. he might liave 
checked the progress of the French, or have secured a 
retreat to Uudolstadt; l)ut he micountenal them near Saal- 
feld in such a position as enaliled tlimn to ontilanJi him. 
His men fought v.ith courage, but could not elleclually 
resist the numerical supm'iorilv of their foes. \\diih‘ they 
were retreating with preci|)itation to avoid ruin, the de- 
serted prince, wlm was coolly marching from the liohl, was 
overtaken liy a horseman; and, aft^r a furious combat. In* 
fed by the stroke of a sabre. If he hail surrendered, he 
miglit have saved his life; Imt lie disdained the thought ol 
yielding to i‘apti\ ity \ 

Mills delt'at greatly dispiriied the uhole army. dlic 
head-quarters were removed to Wei^uar, and a new line 
w^as lormed. .^ena, being now evaenaU*d, was qniekly seised 
hy tlie breneli, wlio also took possession of Nanmburg, and 
deprived tJie retirnig troops of tlieir maga/iiu's. As the 
otHmiy eontiniKfd to mivaiiee, the general r(‘tired from \\\ i- 
mar, and oaehe<l Anersiadt. 

* <:ar?>wty V of TrushiiJ tro.n the death of Frederic II. to the peace ot 
TiUit. 
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Al)oiit 1 10,000 men composed tlic Prussian and Saxon 
armies, wliilo Honaparic’s force nearly amoiuOed to 150,000. 

1 lie troops of Frederic were ill su])j)lie(l with ammunition, 
and had for some time f)een distressed hy a scarcity of sus- 
tenance; and they did not evince that alacrity which miolit 
have becji expected from t!ie general eaiJ^erness of the 
nation for a war witli l^Vancc. They liad Jiot that con- 
fidence i]i their coiumauder, whicii would have allayed 
Iheir depression; and an unusual disorder and want of 
concert seemed to prevail arnoni^^ ihe difterent divisions. 
So hazardt)us wiis flu' situation into which the Prussians 
had been brought by the injudicious conduct of their ge- 
neral, tliat an en<)'ai;’einent was apparently advisable, in the 
bo])e of avoidiiiu^ ruin: yet the duke <lid not wish to accide- 
ra((,' th<‘ dreadful collision; imr did lie expc’ct so sjieetly an 
atlack as that which lie was compelled to la'sist. 

'I'Ik' Fr(mcli commenced the jictiom duriujr a Ort. 
thiei\ 4'oj^’, with an assault ujion d'aiu'n/.ieu’s divi- M. 
sion, whieli tlu‘y drove from its position lU'av .bma. The 
]n'iiie(* of llolnmloln' thouc^ht that the lirim*’ wliieli lie heard 
was a inert' feint: and, when he was convinc(‘d of his error, 
l;c deelarc'd that he \vaui!d not suller liis troojis to (‘ii^'ai^-e 
before the dispersion of the foL;\ as their ranks mi^ht be 
suddenly tunu'd. When the enemy ruslu'd from tlie hills, 
however, he gave the example of spirited resistance, and 
for some time siemined the torrent. Tin' Saxons under 
his command, tiiough they complained of being* ill-treated 
by their associates, disjilaycii all the rivalry of courage: but 
all parts of bis division were at length defeated with gn'at 
slaughter. 

The centre of eacli army couteuucd lu'ar Auerstadt. 
attempt to gain an elevated position near that town was 
anticipated by the I'rench, who were far more alert and 
vigilant tlian their opponent'^, d im duke and general 
Schmettau w('vt‘ wouiuied in the first attack, and borne 
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from the field ; and no officer then assumed the chief com- 
mand. Frederic, who was not immediately informed of the 
fate of his general, continued to lead the nearest troops into 
action, and endeavoured to animate them by his exam])le: 
but tlieir t'ftbrts did not fully answer his expectations. Eager 
tonudvca powerfid ini])ression u])on them, Napoleon ordered 
his left wing to join in the ai>sault, as the Prussian right 
liad not yet taken a share in tlu^ conflict; and, when the 
harassed troops began to exhibit symptoms of disorder, lie 
sent forward his reseiw e to secure the a ictory. If Kuchel 
had then appeared with the right, he might have pre- 
vented the d(‘feat from being so disastrous as it proved : 
but, when lie arrived, the fortune of the day was so far 
decided against the Prussians, that his division, aftm* a 
short resistance, found ils only hope of srdety in retreat. 
For a short time, the troops retired without confusion. 
The approacli of the cavalry*, how'ever, extiiiguislu'd all 
remains of order; and the mo>t ))recipitat(‘ dispersion of 
the vanquished arm)' ensued. About 20, 000 were killed or 
W'ounded in the battle and tiu' pursuit: and th(‘ prisoners 
formed at least an etpial number, d'he I’riuicli \\’ho suf- 
fenal are estimated at I, |t)0 liv the jjartial fabricator of tlu^ 
triumpluirii bulletin : but a duplication of that amount may 
perhaps be more consistmit with truth. 

An iminedlate clfect of this great ^ ictory w^as tlie separa- 
tion of the Saxons from the Prussian interest. All the 
captive subjects of the eh*ctor were dismissed, under a pro- 
mise of not acting against the French ; and assurances wa‘ re 
given of the friendly intentions of the victorious imiperor, 
wlio washed to secure Saxony from the IVussi.an yoke. 
The prince oi Ilohenlolu had retn ated to a considerable 
distance from the plain of Jena, and had been obligtal to 
sustain aiicti.er conflict, in his march, before he had the 
least know]; .o‘ or su picion of the king’s defeat; and, wdieii 
he received the melancholy intelligence, he was still in 
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anxious suspense respecting the ‘ fate of his unfortunate 
master. At Sondershausen, liovvever, he was gladdened 
with the appearance of the fugitive prince, by whoiii he 
was promoted to the chief command of tliat force wdiich yet 
remained to retrieve the honor of (lie Prussian name. The 
king’s fortitude was not so w^eakened by dejection, as to 
suffer him to court by abject submission tlie indulgence of 
a haughty concpieror. He declared that he would continue 
the Avar Avith vigor: and having ordered the general to 
provide for the security of Magdeburg, he hastened to the 
Oder, to invig’orate the (hdence of Oustriii and Stettin, 
lie Ijad rec(‘iv('(l a h'tter from his powerful enemy, Avritten 
before the battle, recommending a negotiation, as the only 
stej) that c(iu](l S('eiire him iVom disgrace and ruin. It was 
answered, during the ji'treat. with a. disdainful dignity, 
w hich produccil an arrogant i<*jdy. 

^Success flow’ed u])on tlie I'rench Avith a rapid tide. 
Krfort ^\'as inve sted and n'duced by Mural; and the ca})tors 
found in tin' plac(‘ a consideral)le garrison, .iiid a great 
nuud)(*r of woiuuled, iK'side a hirge addition to the artillery 
A\hic]i had Ix'cn laktni in tin cngagtnnent. Among tlie 
jirisoners were tin' jirim e of Orange and lieJd-mar>hal AIoI- 
lendorlf. Sonlt, w ho was pursuing nearly in the same diree- 
tioii, hoped to ineia*ase the nnmher of captives Oreusseiu 
where Ju^ descried a Prussian oolmnii whieli hlui heeii 
formed hy the re-asseml)ling of flu- fugitive's. I liable to 
procure by menaces tlie desired snrremier, he gave direc- 
tions for an attack, and chascil the diminished a'ld dis- 
ordered division to tin* Avadls of Magdeburg. Pernadotn^ 
Avas still more' suecessfnh A body of reserve luid ari ived at 
Malic from tlie Oder, luuler the eiuidnct of piinee Eugene 
of Wurtendierg; and a battle ensued, in Avhicli the French 
captured rd>out li>()() men. 

When the ])riiice of Ibdienlohe reached Magdeburg, he 
augmented the garrison, ami g;ive 'nstmetioiLs tor deteiu'e : 
l)nt he eoidd not ronsc; general Kleist. the intimidated i^nd 
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dcspondino' ^^overnor. to that fervor of patriotic zeal which 
the crisis required. I'iudiiit^ that tlie army wldch he had 
colleeU'd could iinl he snlhcieiitlv ])rovided with 8id)sisteiice 
ill that ['art of tlu' C{)inury, lie anxioiisl)" sought a more 
coii\euieiit spot, w licre inaniricui miglit yield to a riMiova- 
tioii of physical streiigMlii At Zehdeiiic, he was liaraiigiiiiig 
his (liseouraged troops, when lie recidvod information of 
the defeat of a strong body, which had been overtaken and 
driven to Prentzlau, and of thi* accelerated movements of 
the divisions of Lasnes and Davonst. Continuing his pro- 
gress toward 8tcltln, he stojijx'd at Prenl/hiu, where his 
troops were ijuickly suvroumhal by the enemy. In an in- 
ter^'iew' witii Ahiial lie <:*nd(*avoured to procure honorable 
tei ins : !)iit Ik* could onU obtain jiermissioii tor the guards 
lo reiurn {c. Pon^dcju, uiider a pvoini ,e of ne^t; serving witli- 
orii cvcfaiige- wljle frail- po: 1,0 hci t ranei‘ w'as tola' tlur 

Ot i'. fate id' 1(10 rest of !iis for Aiauil nu'n 

$:l.,;cd on tiiis occasion, resigning tbi'ir arms 
in siillen i-ilciicv'. 

'i iu' neahiicss of i'calin n lult'red it an ('as\' pri'y to the 
enemy. ft ^ea.s Icfr liy ?li(' gvoriMUi to tlie <'lianc*e of wai. 
and ’O'as presi'ia ed iVo-ni anarch’/ !>v the' sjipcrintending can* 
ol I’ic pinue ol Hat/fcli!, ,’oi<i the .\ igilani*<.* of an anm'd 
as^mlallon. Davoicd and his troojts wma' la cciN'cd w'itlMJiii 

'•f' 

opprsifion ; aiid tlie iinadling chief enn rc'l w ith all the 
pomp ol a compieror, amd b»‘Iia\i‘d witli all thi' arrogance 
ot a tyrant. lie banished flu- jiiiaee fr<mi tin* city, and w'a^^ 
witii ditlicidly induced to spare his life, ’^I'he charge ad 
duced against him was, that he had informed the Prussian 
giuic'ral ot tie* Jalc niovt*ni('nts of the hh’eneli. \ Cngi'anc' 
was di'iumnceil ag.nist. tliost* statesmen and otHcers win- 
had reconnmaided hostilitii's ; and yet, if Najioleon did non 
liy secret ‘ ; dfice, pioniote the very war w hich Ik* ostonsilily 
reproliateO, his foii lness for military glory, it might lie 
siippo-ed, ^c<*idd iiava promised him to treat, with lenity 
niir iiiduigi jice, those who ha<l fnrnislicd liinn witii an 
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occasion of splendid triunipli. lint lie pretended to he a 
friend of peace; and, in that assumed cliaracter, he coii- 
demnod the conduct of tlie duke of i^runsw ick, not only for 
haviuij;' formerly led an army into iMance, hut for liis recent 
eucourai>;ement of war in the l^russiau cabinet. '^Eliat un- 
fortunate coininandcn* was ohlii^ed, on tlie ajijiroach of tlu' 
hrench, to leave his doininions ; and, letirin^j^ to the vicinity 
of Altona, he died fif his wound. Mis hrulal foe would not 
even jierinit his lifeless frame to he deposited iunono* the 
moulderini^ remains of his ancestors ! 

'riie people of Herlin treated tlu'ir tmuporarv sovereign, 
and his intruding* troops, with th(‘ meanness of servility, 
and seemed to \ i(‘ with (‘aeh oflun* in marks of rivspect and 
attention. He was so pleased at their suhservieney, that 
he resolved to rais(‘ a regiment ainoni>* them; and they were 
voieonraovd to (odist hy a proclamation resemhlino- those 
addresses by wliieli the reeruitin^* olheers in ( ireat-Uritain 
allure the people into a liazardous service. 

After tln‘ ear-ii ulation at Ih’ent/lau, the cldef army, to the 
westward iil* the Oder, was that which Blnclun’, a brave 
and skilfid oHiser, eoniinanded. It did not exceed the 
amount of I EOtHt; and the men were ^la'atly weadvcned l)v 
huue;er and fatii;’ue. Hdie divi'don of Mmul: (far supei’ior in 
number) lieiiia,' Indore him, and that (d' Ih rm-dotte on his 
Hanks «uid rear, lie could luU he iiisensii>le ot his dana;er, 
and theri'fore t'e.<.»\‘rly (m<leavoure<l tc etfecv a j unction with 
the duke of Saxe-Weln who inul orosseil the Elbe with 
the van, which, iiecomino* sid>>ev]iiently the vea’- ;earti, iiad 
no ))articipalion in the liaith* of Aiierstad!. ile h>und tiu' 
duke w ith al>ov(' i)()()() nu’u at Oujidn'ck : ind he (!c‘ri\ ed 
litth‘ heiielit from the reiuhneemeiit, as a fresh division of 
the enemy, under Soult, threatone<l him with an attack. 
His troops sutferod severely in partial eno;ai; nnents ; ami, 
when he had reached Euheek, wliere he hoi)ed to ]>roenv(' 
rofrcsliment and repose lor Ife >iu ii, Hernadotte comnuaiced 
an assiiult. Ilavina’ lorcwi one ol iiu‘ eates, tie (’nmny 
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rusliecl into the ciiy^ and a very sanguinary contest arose in 
the streets. Tlie [)ublic buildino-s and many private houses 
were occupied by the Prussians, who fired incessantly upon 
the French : but the latter at leng’th overwhelmed their 
adversaries, (ireat was the loss sustained on this occasion 
by death and captivity ; and, as a considerable number of tlie 
harassed soldiers had died during- the march, or had been 
unable to keep pucc with the rest, the retreating general, 
who had also lost the aid of fourteen s(]uadrons by separa- 
tion, found, on bis arrival at llatkaii, that only 9 tOt) men 
remained under his command. When the three marshals 

iVor. were ))reparing to attack him, the iiu'tility of re- 
7. distance constrained him to capitulate. 

So paralysing was tlie terriu* which had diifused itself 
among tlio subjects of the Ihussian monarchy, that olheers 
who had ju-cpiired the rc‘puta(iou of courage and loyally^ 
scareel}- i'lttempted to defmid those* iVirtre'sses from A\hieh 
the enemy miglit hojg have lieen I'xeluded. The (|uicknc‘ss 
of their surrender has l)e(*u attributed to treaihery or cor- 
ruj.itio]} : lint, it may rather I'c ascribi'd to tin* inlluenee of 
the late victin v, and the dispersion of tin* great army upon 
which the safety of the realm was supposed to depemd. The 
governors of Sjiandau and Stettin readily eapitulati*d, and 
gave up valuable stores at the first re(|nisition. (hisfrin 
was taken w ith equal facility : and Mijg'deburg, after a short 
bomliardnient, was add(‘d to the I’rench eon(]U(‘sts. dlie. 
pusilhiuiinity ot Kh‘Ist and other commandants, in tlu‘se in- 
stances of base surrender, excited sueb a warmth of indig- 
nation in the royal breast, that, in a proclamation issued at 
Ortelsburg, one was eoiulemm*d to death, and the rest W'cre 
ignominiously dismissed from tlie S(‘rviee. 

In this eamj'ulgn, the king of Holland contributed, with- 
out involving hnnself in great danger, to tlie success of his 
imperial brother. He over-raii the western portion of the 
Hiinoverian tei ltories, while Hameln and Nienburg wwe 
reduced by Savary. He seised the West|)halian (U*pcn- 
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(lencies of Prussia, and extended the sway of France to the 
Weser. Mortier took possession of tlic principality of 
Ilesse-Cassel, because tlie landgrave and his son were in 
the Prussian service ; and he then proceeded to Hanover, 
where he enforced the submission of the administrative 
body to tlie will of his fortunate master. His subsequent 
advance to Hamburg intimidated tliat mercantile republic, 
and alarmed the British traders^ many of wliom were ar- 
rested and menaced with long confinement, if they would 
not disclosi* the extent of their funds and ])OSsessions. "The 
greater part of their jiroperty, however, liad been already 
conveyed down tin* Elbe, beyond the reach of I'Vench 
rapacity. i hey were jilundercd and released, while tlie 
fei‘ble eomuiunity submitted to military despotism. 

The coiHjiiesj of Silesia was reserved for tlie arms of 
Ji.'rome, whose personal (‘xertions, though not calculated to 
elevate liis martial fame to’ the highest point, were mort‘ 
distinguished than those of his brother Louis. He under- 
took the siege* of (dogau, which the governor Pieinhard 
A\'ould have immediatelv sunauKlered, if his officers had not 
insisti’d ujion a defeuicc. 'idle siege was not prosecuted 
with murderous zeal: nor was the* place eleteiided with the 
most ^’igol•ous pertinacity. It was taken in the fourth wau'k 
from the investment. Idie garrison of Ih'eslau sustained a 
longer siege, and liarass(*d the eiieiny by s|.irited .sortic.s : 
but, when an external attempt for relie) had failed, a dread 
of the effects of a continued ’ ombardmout produced a ilesire 
of capitulation. 

As Najioleoii bad frequmitly lamented, wdili hypocritical 
compassion, the oppression and sh \ery to which the Po- 
landers had been subjected since the partirion of their 
country, it w-as expected tliai he wamld now embrace tlie 
opportunity of indulging them with that freedom wdiieh he 
Avas so fond of distributirig. lie ordered Davoust to cross 
the Oder, and offer them Ids protection: and, after he liad 
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tyrannisetl at Borlin, he advanced to Posen, where he en- 
couraged the formation of a patriotic army, which niiglit 
shake oft’ the dei^rading and burthensoiue yoke, A consi- 
derable force w«is consecpiently levied ; but it was far from 
l>eing' so mirnerous as lie expectcih AVhile he was tlins 
employed in weakening tlic power of Prussia, he was in- 
formed of tlie king’s refusal of his assent to an armistice 
signed at Charlottenburg..||f As the terms of this convention 
were both disadvantageous and disgraceful, Frederic re- 
solved to trust to the friendly and vigorous eo-o])eration of 
the Russian emperor, who had long been preparing to assist 
liun. A respectable army marched to the A'istula; but, 
when the advanced guard luul been repelle<l by Alurat, a 
retreat w'as ordered ; and the French took possession of 
WA'U'saw, where they formed som.e heavy batteries, the 
of which drove their adversaries beyond the Hug. 'l'hi‘ 
passage of that rlv(‘r was long ’disputed : but, after the first 
parties whicli crossed it Inal severely suffered, tlu' invading 
army gained the right liank. '.car the Frka, t!ie Russian 
entrenchments were forced after an obstinate conlliet; and 
general Kameiiskoi then ordert‘d Huxliolden and Henings(*n 
to fall back to the Nieirn'ii: but the lalttu* of theses otliefus 
ventined lo (liso!)ey t!i(' eoiiiinand, and lavsolviul, with tint'e 
strong divisions, to take a jiosition near Pultnsk. The 
right wing, commaniled by Ihirelay de Tolli, was thrown 
forward Into n wood, which extended along the front of tlu‘ 
wliole line, but retired considerably near th(‘ centre: lh(‘ 
left, under Osiermann, rested upon tljc tow n, belwetui which 
the wood and plain apptsired, intersected with small (Ii^files. 
Marshal Litsoes advanced against the central body, which 
J)c(\ was conducted liy Sacken, and commenced a 

2(1 feeble cannonade. "I'he left was soon after' at- 

tacked wi*b igor; be.t t!ie Russian infantry kept up Such 
a steady t.r’d galliiig iire, tliat no imjiression could be made 
upon that di* i 'Oil, and, as the attempt to pierce* the centre 
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proved also unsuccessful, almost the whole force of the 
encniy was thrown upon the right, which recoiled at the 
dreadful shock. Some of the batteries in the wood were 
carried by assault ; and the French pressed forward, as to 
a certain victory. When they endeavoured to out-flank 
that wing, Beningsen ordered the front to be changed to 
the rear, and detached a reinforcement to that quarter. 
Tremendous volleys from a long range of artillery now 
assailed the French, and spread coi\fusion among their 
ranks. "Fhey were dislodged from the wood, and began to 
retreat from all parts of the field. About 5000 men wcrc‘ 
killed or wounded on the side <>f the Russians, "and 8000 in 
tlie opposit(‘ army. The array of the former, at the be 
gi lining of the battle, exIdbitiM! 15,000 men, veliile the 
. French army nearly amounted to 00,000-. 

At (lolomyn, prince Gallitzi?! was cxjiosed, on the same 
(lay, to an impetuous attack from the whole corps of Augereau 
and from Murat’s cavalry ; but his iiudismayed troops did 
not, give way : and, wlien be was reinforced in the evening, 
he drove hack the enemy at every point ; but, in pursuance 
of the late order for a discontinnance of olfensive operations, 
and in anxious doubt of the event of Beningseirs engage- 
ment, he marched to join that eommander, after having; 
sustained and inflicted considerable loss; and both generals 
retired to Ostrolenka, not (as the French ailinued) with the 
hurried and confusiul movements of :i vancpiislied army, but 
with a firm countenancL and a regular progress. About tlu^ 
same time, Lestoeq, with a Prussian division, retreated in 
a less orderly manner, having been sovinely harassed by 
Ney in bis marcli from Thorn. 

Th(^ .^access of Bonaparte" in this campaign encouraged 
him to attempt the enforcement of a new j cheme of hostility 
against Great-Britain. .Whih* he held his military eonri 
at Berlin, ho d(^iouiie^'d venginiuce against a powei* wiiieh 

Sketch of tlio Cump.ii.^n.s ii\ Volaiuh iii tlio years lUOfJ ami Ui07. h.V so* 
U'.ihcri A\^iison. 
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he considered as his most determined* enemy. He not only 
accused the king of inflaming other princes against him, 
but inveighed in strong terms against the mode in which 
our monarch asserted his supposed maritime rights; and, 
in retaliation of this odious tyranny, lie promulgated an 
unprecedented ordinance, declaring that the British islands 
were in a state of blockade (when he had not the means of 
enforcing his threats even against the isle of Wight) ; 
prohibiting all commerce and correspondence with those 
territories ; menacing with captivity all British subjects 
who might be found in the countries occupied by his 
troops, or those of his allies; commanding the confiscation 
of the property of those intruding strangers, and of every 
article of Ih’itish or colonial jirocluce or inanufacturt* 
which his jieojile might |)ossess: and excliuling from his 
jiorts all vc'ssels, which should conn' directly from Britain 
or any of its dojicndencies. C'onsid(M*ing liimscdf as master 
of the continent, lie arrogantly gave to tliis scheme tin' 
appellation of the eontiinnital system. It was the jiroji'ct 
of a malignant statesman, the enemv ol human coiiilbrt and 
amicable int(*rc<mrse. Disappointed in liis own ^\'is!l Ibr* 
extensive commerce, he resoh'ed to obstruct, to the utmost 
extent of his pow(*r, tin- mercantile ]>ursuits af otiicr nations, 
and particniarh aimed at llu* ruin of that foreign trallic 
which Cfrcat-Britain had long co!)nnand(‘d. 'Ihi* p('0])le 
of Hamburg and Liibeck were immediately tbrc'atmied with 
the resentment of France, if they should not strictiv comply • 
with the new edict; and the Danes w(‘re rejieatedly desired, 
luit without effect, to close the Sound against l>ritish vessels. 
The Dutch could not easily av oid an adoption of the* rigorous 
system : and tlie Swiss had jireviously been called to a severe 
account for tlu ir encouragement of liritisb manufactures. 

Bonaparte continued to exercige the most unjustifiable 
f uthority o\v r the feeble government of ^pain ; yet even 
his pliant tool^ ^he prince of the l^eace, displayed in one 
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instance some degree of spirit. Hearing of the proposal of 
the French cahinetj in tlie arrangements with M. d’Ouhril, 
for the transfer of the Balearic islands to the king of Sicily 
or his son, the Spanish minister was so incensed at this 
audacity and injustice, that he ordered an additional force 
to l)*e levied for the defence of the kingdom. He was so 
liumlded, Imwever, hy the triumph of the French in Ger- 
many, tliat, wlien he could no longer make use of the idle 
pretence of having raised tlie troops under tlie expectation 
of a war with the emperor of Morocco, he consented to 
(letacJi a gri'at })art of the number, as an accession to the 
victorious army. 

'Hie known weakness of Portugal, and its contiguity to a 
country in wliieli the sway of the French seemed to be so 
fully established, naturally exposed it to their arrogance 
and tyranny; and the consideration of its intimate con- 
nexion with (ireat-Britain, gave additional asperity to the 
wantonness of insolence. They had compelled the regent, 
soon after the rcniewal of the war, to agree to a treaty, by 
which bound liiinsolf to pay an annual subsidy for their 
forbearance. 'Hieir ambassador domineered over the court, 
and exercised a degree of authority which disgusted the 
nation. Not content with a dieUition of their will, they at 
length threatened to invade and subjugate the realm, unless 
the British sovereign would assent to their terms of peace. 
Troops were assembled, apparently for that purpose; and 
the readiness of tlie 8p; »'isli court to concur in such an 
enterprise, while the jirinee of the Peace remained at the 
helm, was obvious and undmibted. In the event of con- 
quest, that ambitious minister Imped to receive a share of 
tlie spoils. 

Alarmed at the danger of Portugal, the king ordered the 
earl of St. Vincent to sail with a squadron to the Tagus, 
and, ill concert with the earl of llosslyn, to devise the best 
means of warding oft* the storm of invasion. It was difficult 
to persuade the Portuguese ministers of the existence ot any 
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serious danger. TJiey denied tJuit any preparations had 
been made for an invasion, and expressed tlieir apprelion- 
sions of the ill consequences of the ap])earance of a Ikitisli 
fle(?t in the Tagus, whicli might provoke the French to 
hostilities that might otherwise be avoided : at the same 
time, tliey expressed tlieir gratitude for the offer of *juo- 
teetion. After some delay, tlie two earls returned to Bri- 
tain, as Bonaparte’s views were directed to other olijects. 
7'he jirince’s situation, however, still remained precarious. 
The storm was merely suspended : and neitlier the court 
nor tlie people possessed that energy which could save their 
country, without the strenuous aid of a more powerful 
nation. A sense of jiatriotism, and a detestation of the 
French, certainly existed; biit the troops were undisci- 
plined; there was no vigor in the government; and the 
prince was not sufficiently enligliteiied to rule with that 
wisdom which the emergtuicy required, nor did he ])oss(‘ss 
tliat determined courage which could undauntedly face a 
resolute enemy. 'I'he kingdom was destitute of al>le states- 
men and experienced generals ; and no individual appeared, 
who was capable of directing with dm* effect the resources 
which yet remained. If, under these circumstances, the 
nation should not rouse itself to aetion, hut should quietly 
submit to the French, the earl of Hosslyn gave notice, tliat 
Groat-Britain would s(*cure the Portvigm*se fleet, and not 
suffer the colonies to follow the fate of tln^ parent country. 


I.KTTER VIH. 

Conf h//.'u^/ofi of i he History to the Peace of Tilsit > 

* 1 . . . ■ ' ' 
A. D. ‘ prcfipitaney witli wliicli tlie Prussiaii 

1806 . court bail riislied into war, tuiulcd only to. bjf' 
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gravatc the misfortunes and increase the dangers of the 
eontiiieiit. It gave an extraordinary advantage to the bar- 
barian ruler of France, whom it cjuibled to dictate his will 
with more commanding olfect. The Austrian emperor had 
so severely sutfered by similar rashness, that he was un- 
willing to risque a renewal of the war; and the British 
ministers, while they viewed the storm with anxiety, were 
not prepared to ri'sist its fury. 

At the meeting of the new parliament, the lord-chan- 
cellor, in the king’s name, took notice of the “ dif- Dec, 
ticult and arduous circumstances” under which the 19. 
two houses were assembled, and deplored the calamitous 
events of that war which had been recently kindled by Uie 
‘"ambition and injustice' of the enemy.” Prussia, he said, 
had*been constrained to adopt the n^'^olntion of resistance; 
but neither tills determination, nor the succeeding mea- 
sures, were previously concerted with his majesty.” Even 
the hostile demeanor of the court of Berlin, both toward 
Hanover and (heat-Britain, had not precluded the mani- 
festation of a wish to afford every assistiince that it could 
desire against the common enemy: but the rapid course of 
.misfortune had “ opposed insurmountable^ dithciiltics to the 
execution of this purpose.” Amidst these disastrous inci- 
dents, it was pleasing to observe the unsliakeii fidelity of 
the llussian emperor, with whom it was more particularly 
necessary to establish a cordial union, because such aii 
alliance afforded the • .ly remaining hope of safety for 
the continent of lCiir(>})e.” 

In the early debates, the : ffairs of Prussia and the con- 
duct of the ministry were' diseu Nsed with freedom. The 
misfortunes of Frederic William were imputed to that 
narrow and selfisli policy by which lie had been guided. 
It was affirmed, that he had illiberally consulted his own 
apparent interest, withoivt regard to the general welfare 
of Europe r that he had long been blind to the danger wJiicli 
threatened him ; ami that, when lie at last roused Jiiinseif 
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to an appearance of energy, ke acted without caution or 
judgement, and without even waiting for that succour by 
which he iniglit have been saved from ruin. The ministers 
were blamed for not having given a proper direction to his 
rising /cal, and for not checking his rashness by friendly 
expostulation, until a regular concert had been established. 
They were accused of being more dis})osed to resent his 
offence, than to assist him in his distress; and their pre- 
tence of being precluded frt)m an opportunity of supporting 
him was declared to be evasive and unsatisfactory. 

The late negotiation with France did not excite the 
warmth of debate, but was discussed with unusual temper. 
The assertion, that the b>ench had agreed to the basis of 
, actual possession, was denied by some of the anti-niini- 
I) sterial orators, altijough lord Vannouth, deceived 
l«()7. by loose speeches, considered it as an admitted 
point. Mr. M"hit!>reud difftu-cd from his friends in the 
cabinet in thinking that peace might have been obtained 
by a persev^eranec in the negotiation, as tin' J'rench seemed 
to afford greater facility for it than on any other occasion 
subsequent to tlieir revohition; and he therefore proposed, 
that the king .sh^juld bo requested to pnmiote a renewal 
of diplomatic communication, rather tliaii avoid it auidef 
the pretence of that unbounded ambition wliich prompted 
the enemy to baffle all conciliatory endeavours. But his 
amendment was deemed unseiisonable ; and botli houses 
thanked his majesty for having off(‘red every sacrifice tO' 
peace that the interest and glory of his people would allow. 
It was the general opinion, that Napoleon and Talleyrand 
had no other view, in proposing a treaty, than to amuse 
the British government, while they were artfully goading 
Prussia into jjrematiirc hostilities. 

For the vigorous piosecutioii of the war, which was thus 
destiiicd for a long continuance, the commons readily 
voted' large supplies; but the amount did not equal tliat 
of the preceding year, although 10,000 more seamen 
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were allowed. Tlie chancellor of the exchequer proposed 
such a plan, as might provide for an indefinite protraction of 
the war, and yet relieve the public from the heavy pressure 
of taxation. 'Fhe measure was groiiiidecl on the flourishing 
state of the permanent revenue, on the great produce 
of the taxes which had been appropriated to the war, 
on tlie progressive amount of tlie sinking-fund, and on 
the cessation of annuities granted for a limited term. If 
the annual war-loan should be twelve millions during 
three years, fourteen for another year, and sixteen for 
each of the ten following years, so much of the war-taxes 
(said the grand financier) as would be suflicieiit to meet the 
(iharge, would be ])ledged, at the rate of ten per cent . — 
and a sum would thus be raised, which would not only 
defray the interest of the loan, but would contribute to the 
formation of a separate sinking-fund. By the operation of 
this fund, tlu' jiledged [lortions of the taxes In question 
would resj)ectiv(‘ly redeem their loans within fourteen years 
from the <late of each ; and, if the war should not then be 
closed, the liberated parts might be again pledged in the 
saime inode. It might be necessary, even after the return 
oj^ieaee, si ill to exact some of these imposts; but tiie 
property-tax w'as not intended to be continued beyond the 
first mon til of April from the t(*rmiiiation of the war. As 
the eventual charge for the inteiest and new sinking’-fund 
would necessarily create a deficiency in the temporary re- 
venue applicable to the i.^iiuediate purposes of the war, 
supplementary loans would 1k» requisite; but the united 
loans would not, even if hostifties should be prolonged for 
twenty years, be more than five millions, in any one year, 
beyond the amount to which the combined sinking-fund of 
that year would rise. For the present and two next years, 
no additional imposts would be necessary ; and, for seven 
subsequent years, less than 300,000 pounds would be an- 
nually required, beside the existing ta.xes. If the war 
should unfortunately continue l>^pnd that term, the exccs:^ 
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of the established sinking-fiuMl might be applied, without 
a violation of the true principles of Mv. Pitt’s system, to 
the alleviation of the public burthens. 

The most pleasing feature of this scheme was the pro- 
mised exemption, for three years, from a continuance of 
financial rapacity. An Hibernian orator objected to the 
details, and disputed the result ; and he offered a cofitre^ 
which, as might have been ex})ected, was even less 
luminous than tlie [>lan of lord Henry Petty. Neither of 
these financiers made a proper allowance for accidents 
and contingencies ; and the schemes of l)oth were more de- 
lusive tlian substantial. 

Having thus pretended to .seJt](‘ the complicated affairs 
of finance, the minis! rv proceeded to a redemption ot the 
pledge whieli had Ikhoi given for tlu* abolition of the slave 
trade. l.ord (irc^ruillf ably snpportc*^! the bill wbicli ho 
iptroduced for that laodalde purpose; and. wlien some 
eminent professors of the law ha<l been heard at tin* bar of 
March each bouse against it, it was eonfirmed by (he 

25. royal assent. I. on! Ih vcy, being of ojnnion that 
the same jirincijih's vv idcii eondemned the tiallie in slaves 
were ecjiially hostih’ (o slavery it>cb, proj>os(‘d a bill foi^|iS 
gradual extinetion; but, as the point wiiicb ]»ad been al- 
ready gained was deemed, for the pr<’sent, a sutficient vi^ 

tory over j)r<'judiee, obstinac-y, and iniustiee, the (piesti^pi 
• • . * . •. • * 

of emancipation v as indefinitely postpoiu'd by general c^h- 

sent. ^ . 

A desire of favoring the eatliolics, or (in their OWJI fapO- 
gnage) of granting that complete jjarlicipalion of the rilffitts 
of citizens, wliich no government could justly with-^d, 
had long b{*er! entertained by many distinguisla*d men(^rs 
of both lioi vcs, while others w<‘rc only inclined to rel^ove 
all restrictums with regard to the army and navy. ISThe 
Jeaders oi tlic adininistration were of opinion, tha^thi# 
point ought to be immediately conceded, at a time .when 
the iiicrea-sing power aggravated enmity of El^ttcc 
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demonstrated the necessity of an augmentation of the na- 
tional force, and of an exertion of all tlje energies of the 
empire. The consideration of the disordered state of Ire- 
land rendered such a measure more ))articularly expedient, 
because it would tend to allay the discontent of the catho- 
lics, who were the chief disturbers of that country. When 
his majesty was informed of the intention of proposing to 
the parliament the admission of the com])laining sectaries 
to the highest stations in botli services, he expressed his 
disapprobation of tlie induJgemu' ; but, wlu*n it was strongly 
urged in a memorial from the < abinet, he assented to the 
proposal. A correspondence ensued with tlie vice-roy of 
freland, who, having desired an <‘xplanalimi of some parts 
of the scheme, rt‘eeived an niiecpiivotal answer, in which 
the king acquiesced. Sonu* doubts, arising in the royal 
breast, were seemingly removed by a written statement of 
the clauses whieli would be iiitrodne(‘d into the annual bijl 
against mufinv, in pnrsiianee of tin* new scheme; for the 
account was sent baek witlnmt eomnient or objection. 
While the bill was in it's ])rog;vss, however, a learned lord 
uud other se(*ret jidvisers had interviews witli a great per- 
^iiage, who, in consi*(jnenee of their suggestions and his 
own more ihdiberate examination of the subject, declared 
Uiniself hostile to the propost'd eoneessions. The ministers 
humbly oflend modiiieatious (d the selu‘me ; i)ut his ma- 
jesty's repugiiaiiee indueed them to relinquish it. 
were willing to yield to the eonseieiuiens feelings of their 
sovereign, yet declared tluur sense of tlie expediency 
and policy of gratifying a loyal portion of the community. 
Not content with the present ab.iiuioument of the intended 
grant, the king insisted upon a }>romise, in m riting, that 
they would never renew the same proposition, or bring* 
forward any measure tenfling* to f ivov the eatholies. They 
properly refused to submit to this ‘rbltrary restriction : and 
the offended monarclii|id^jnanded their retreat from ollicial 
powder ; but he dismisii^ them without asperity, ami ac- 
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knowleged, to some of the number, his high sense of their 
general merits. 

During the transient sway of those ministers, though 
they (lid not distinguish themselves as able conductors of 
the nar, some temjxmiry additions were made to the de- 
pendeneies of Oreat-lbitain. Captain Brisbane, with four 
frigates, undertook the concpiest of CiiraCjtao. I he task 
was hazardous ; for the harbour was apparently secured by 
works of regular construction; the narrow entrance was 
defended by armed vessels ; and a commanding heiglit ex- 
hibited well-fiirnisliod batt(‘ries. A fierce cannonade lia- 
rassed, but did not diseourag“e, the intruders, who boarded 
the opposing sliijis, stormed the* works and the town, and 
intimidated the commandant of the principal fort into a 
capitulation. \'alual>h' spoils a(‘crn(‘d to tlie captors of the 
island ; and tlie \ iclorious ofiicer nssumc'd tin* government, 
which he exercised with prudence aiid vigor. 

The partial success w hich had attemded the Britisli arms 
in Sonth-iVmerica in the preca’ding year, (‘uconragod the 
ministry to a renew al of hostile attempts upon the Spanish 
colonies. Miranda had solieittnl aid for an (‘xpcHlition to 
the same part of the gioho : but, as Jiis object was to ere<^!' 
the standard of independence, his application was iinprcH' 
ductivc T)f any direct assistance. Hi' imuoly procure^ 
some small vesseds and a few* men from admiral C'Ocliran^i 
in addition to tlie scanty force whicii he* had obtained 
New-York ; and, w hen he had inadi' a desetmt upon 
coast of Caracas, he in v^ain endeavoured to draw the bd|^- 
bitiints of Coro into Ids view s. Thus dis;i])pointed, he 
tired with Ids advemturous party to Trinidad. 

Rear-admiral Stirling having superseded sir Hoiipie 
Popham in the command of the sejnadron upon the Soiitli- 
American station, and the troops*(which had found r^^Mge 
at Maldonado) being subjcctcMl to the command o^ sir 
iSamuel Auchmuty, who had landed with a rcinforceih^t, 
an attem])t was made with 40UQ men for the reduction of 
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Monte-Video. The invaders met witli little opposition in 
their advance to the town ; but, when they had reached the 
suburbs, a body of infantry cngag’ed the British left with 
such vigor, as to disorder some of tlie battalions. A column 
of cavalry anxiously observed this conflict witlioiit ventur- 
ing to assist, and retreated as soon as it appeared that a 
sudden attack upon tlio flank of tlie infantry had secured 
the victory to tlie enemies of Spain. Preparations were 
now made for a siege ; and not only land-batteries were 
opened, but the frigates and smaller vessels approached so 
as to cannonade the town. Oji the eleventh day of the 
siege, a breacli was reported by the engineers to be ])rac- 
tieable, and arrangements were made for an assault. In 
the mean time, the optniing was so far barricaded by hides, 
that, amidst the darkness of the night, it could not for 
some time bo discovered. Captain Uennie, liaving pointed 
it out, fell in the act of ascending. Tht‘ first party eagerly 
mounted, rushed irdo tlie town, overturned the artillery 
which had been j slanted at the entrance of each of the prin- 
cipal streets, and forced a passage witli the bayonet. A 
regiin^t wbicli bad be<*n desired to wait until the fore- 
most^ssailants sbould open one of the gates, felt all the 
impatience of zeal, and sealed the walls with undaunted 
alacrity. 'I'he citadel did not long resist the bold in- 
truders; and, soon after day-break, all resistance was sub- 
dued. So small a stock of ammunition then remained to 
the besiegers, that, if the breach had not been so season- 
ably made, they would have been obliged to relinquish 
their enterprise. 

An expedition, from which the friends of the ministry 
expected great success, was alsQ directed against the Spa- 
niards; but, as tlie military force sent out did not exceed 
the amount of 4^200 men, it could not reasonably be ex- 
pected that great or extensive eoinjuests would accrue from 
the enterprise. Brigadier vVaufore who commanded this 
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army, was onlered to make a descent in Chili, and, on the 
acquisition of any part of that province, to take every step 
that might tend to conciliate the inliabitants, who, without 
any arbitrary change in the form of their government, were 
to be placed under the protection and authority of Great- 
Britain. With regard to that support which the provin- 
cials might expect at the conclusion of a peace, no positive 
or determinate promise w’as to be given : lie was merely 
directed to assure them, that they should have no cause 
for apprehension. It was, indeed, the wish of the mi- 
nisters, that the conquests should be retained, rather than 
that any hopes of independence sJioiild l>e encouraged. 

Before the annameut left tlu> Cape of Good Hope, it’s 
destination was altered by now orders, in consequence of the 
loss of Buenos- Ayres r and it’s direction was fixed for tlie 
Rio de la l*lata. l o direct the ofi'ovts of all the British 
troops on that station, lieutenant-general Whiteloeke, who 
was recommeiuh'd hy interest, not selected (as a connnander 
ought to have l>oen) for ability and merit, sailed from Eng- 
land in the spring with an addiHonal force. 1. caving gar- 
risons at MorUe-^ ideo and C’olonia, ho passed np the river 
with about v'"d){)i) men, well supplied witli the apiiarlKus of 
a siege. Finding, after his disembarkation, that the oppo- 
site banks of the Cluielo, near the oivlinary road, wore de- 
fended by formidalile batteries, ho marcliod to a secure 
part, and proc(»oded to the vicinity of Buenos-Ayres. He 
was aware of the intention of annoying the invaders from 
tlie flat roofs of the houses: yet ho ])ro)i)bitcd liis men from 
firing, until they had advanced through the town to the 
proposed points of attack. The vigor of these reserved 
assaults would then, lie tjiought, effectually subdue the 
spirit of resistance. The troops, in their progrCvSS, w^re 
severely harassed by the firing of small arms from the ]>a- 
rapets and windows, by showers of stones and bricks, and 
by effiisioi:^ of grape-shot from cannon filantcd in;the 
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ditches which intersected the streets. Two regiments, con- 
ducted to the left by sir Samuel Auchmuty, attacked u 
strong post, which they gained by vigorous exertions. 
Another detachment moved forward, and seised a defensible 
church and monastery. The hostilities of the defenders 
fell with particular weight upon that division which brigadier 
Lurnley commanded; and, while one of his regiments 
passed unbroken through the ordeal, the other, weakened 
by the death of many brave men, could not reach it’s de- 
stined post, or prevent itself from being totally overpowered. 
Four troops of carabiiiiers, moving along the central streets, 
suffered great loss ; and Cr^iford’s brigade, after a fruitless 
attack upon the Jesuits’ college, and a spirited defence of a 
convent which that ollicer had seised, reluctantly submitted 
to,Q||itivity, when all hojies of support or relief were found 
to b^allacious. At the close of the day, the commander 
in could only boast that two of his divisions had 

gaiti^d a post on the right and another on the left; while 
he occu])ie(l an advanced position toward the centre 
and d[iese tritiing and transitory adv antages were purchased 
with ti^deatls, wounds, or captivity, of 2500 men 

Tl^serious disa])pointinont, and the consideration of the 
determined enmity of the Spaniards and provincials, in- 
duced the general to relincjuish his hopes of success in this 
part of South-America. He found that two parties divided 
the town and it’s dependencies ; one consisting of the ad- 
herents of tiie Spanish govornment, who bitterly resented 
tlic hostilities of the English; the other, of tlie advocates of 
independence, who apprehended that the invaders would 
retain their coiupiests during the war, and leave the inha- 
bitants, on tlie restoration of peace, to the nn rey of an of- 

‘ liondon Gazette lixtraoidinary of Septciubcr 13.— Of the lobS of men in 
this ift-conducted attack, he speaks with a remaikable want of feeling : in an 
instant, the greater part of ihe f’on.pany, and major Trotter, were killed; h»?r 
the gnn Trf7.v mved.-' 
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fended court. Reflecting on tliese circumstances, be ac- 
quiesced ill the proposals of Liiiiers, the governor of the 
town ; and a convention was signed, importing that liostili- 
ties should cease on both sides of tlie Rio de la Plata; that 
all prisoners should be restored by both parties; that 
Monte-Video might be retained for two months, but should 
tlien be given uj) to tlie Spaniards, and every part of 
South-America be evacuated by tlie Rritish troops. 

By the same ministers, an armament was sent to the 
East. Between the conflicting intrigues of the French and 
Russians at Constantinople, tlic divan seemed not to know 
how to act. The reluctance o^ the grand signor to an ac- 
knowlogcment of the imperial title of Bonaparte, and to 
the recej)tion of liis representative, liad yielded to those 
impressions of terror winch the victory of Austcrlitz was 
calculated to produce: and each court s(‘nt an amhasi^ador, 
one for tlie purpose of congratulation, the oilier ftS^ lhe 
artful promotion of )»olitical objects. Seliastiani, wild was 
deputed on this occasion,* ileclared to the sultan's ministers, 
that his august sovereign v/as earnestly intent on securing 
the independence and promoting the glory of the ^^^^rkish 
government and nation ; that all the resources of^rance 
should be einjiloj ed for the interest of SeJim ; and that a 
large army, now stationed in Dalmatia, would act with 
energy for the defence of his highness, unless an impolitic 
condescension toward Russia and (neat-Britain should 
compel his imperial majesty lo withdraw his support. lie 
not only recommended, but rcipiired, tJie exclusion of 
Russian ships, laden with the means of li(»stility, from tJic 
entrance of the sea of Marmora and the jias.sage to the 
Mediterranean ; intimating, that any encouragement given 
to the adversaries of France would he deemed an act of 
enmity, and would produce vigorous measures of counter- 
action. 

This declaration being communiaited to tlic Russian and 
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British envoys, with a view of learning their sentiments, 
the insolence of the demand was censured, and the impro- 
priety of acquiescence was stated in strong terms : yet the 
sultan, over-awed by the resolute tone which Scbastiani 
had assumed, gave* notice that the exclusion would be en- 
forced. Italinski annonnccd Iiis intention of returning 
into Russia, if the Porte sliould j)ersist in this mean sub- 
mission to the dictates of France ; and he peremptorily 
demanded the re-instatement of the hospodars of Walachia 
and Moldavia, wlio had been removed from their stations 
at the desire of Scbastiani. After a delay of .three weeks, 
those princes were restored, notwithstanding their alleged 
delinquency or disaftoction. '^i'his tardy compliance gave 
oftence, rather than satisfaction, to Alexander; and the 
j)romise of heaving tlie navigation unrestricted did not allay 
his desire of intimidating the Porte, by hostilities, into a 
rupture with France, or of profiting in point of territorial 
acquisition by the weakness of the Turkish government. 
He sent an army into Moldavia under the command of 
Miolielson, who, in an ai>sur(l manifesto, stated frivolous 
))retences as grounds of hostility. In the invaded province, 
alt opposition was quickly sul)dued : the defenders of 
Walachia made a feeble resistance; and Bessarabia also 
submitted to the Russians, wlio advanced to the Daini])e 
with hopes of ulterior eoiupiest. 

An invasion so un]>rovoked inflamed the Turks almost 
to phreiisy. They inqu'' • ated vengeance on the daring 
infidels, and eagerly desired to be led into the field. But 
the court did not readily imbibe the furious /eal of the 
people. Harassed by iusurrectious of the fanatics of Arabia, 
of the oppressed Christians in Servia and Bosnia, and of 
the provincials in various parts of Albania, Selim was con- 
fused and distracted. Amidst^these various contests, he 
was inclined to preserve peace with a nation whose power 
he dreaded : but, when a Russian vessel had attempted to 
enter the CbmstaMliuopolitan strait with despatches tor 
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Italinski, which, on the appearance of opposition, were 
thrown into the sea, he yielded to the national wish, and 
declared war against Alexander. A great force was levied 
for the defence of the empire ; and even the pasha of Widin, 
who had so frecpiently acted the part of a rebel, led an army 
against the sultan’s enemies. 

So desirous was the Russian emperor of humbling the 
Turks, that he courted the aid of Great-Britain against 
them, alleging the neccsvsity of annihilating the French in- 
fluence over the divan. Tlu* king, unwilling to disoblige 
so powerful an ally, whose friendship lie wislied to secure, 
ordered sir John Thomas Duckworth to enter the Dar- 
danelles, and otter terms to the Porte at the cannon’s mouth, 
llie admiral ap[)roaehed the strait with seven sliips of the 
Feb. lino ; and, in passing the two first eitstles, he made 
19. no return to the liostile fire, wis))ing (he says) ‘‘to 
preserve every ajipearanee of amity but, as thw' for- 
bearance did in>t conciliate the Turks, he ri'turncd \vith 
great spirit the heavy cannonade of the interior forts. Ob- 
serving a small scpiadron near Point Pesejuies, he ordered 
an immediate attack, as if the two nations had been long at 
war. The leading division of his ttt*et fired as it passed; 
and sir Sidney Smith com|>leted the confusion of the Turks, 
who M^cre compelled to witness the destruction of one ship 
of the line and four frigates. This outrage excited, among 
the subjects of the Porte, ali the warmth of indignation; 
and it convinced the world, that even thos*' govennnonts 
which make the loudest boast of their adherence to justice, 
are .sometimes di.sposed to follow that course which llH?y 
would strongly reproiiate in the practice of others. Pro- 
ceeding -tlirough the strait, the fle(*t reached the Prince’s 
islands, and anchored at the distance of about eight miles 
from V 6nsiantinoplc. Mr. Arbuthnot then proposed a 
ijegotiStifil, in which the Porte acquiesced; and tlni.s an 
jn|ulted natiOn gained time foi those* defensive prepaiations 
been hitherto negieeted. 
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While the grand signor professed a desire of peace, the 
people loudly called for war ; and the zeal with which bat- 
teries and other works were raised could not be exceeded. 
Some French engineers and officers of artillery directed 
these necessary labors ; and a. well-fortified coast defied all 
attacks from a squadron which had no land-force to invade 
the country. 

The proposals of the British envoy were not the most 
reasonable th;it could be olVered to an independent power : 
but tlie supposed imbecility of the Turkish cfibinct encou- 
raged an attempt to enforce submission. It was required, 
as a pledge of amicable intentions on the part of the grand 
signor, that all his shij)s of war should be delivered up 
with their stores, and that ho should enter into such en- 
gagements as might secure the influence of the British 
court over the divan ; and it was announced, that a non- 
compliaucc with these terms would ex])ose liis vessels and 
Ills capital to tlie riscpie of destrnction. The imperious de- 
rnapd^Were not immediately rejected ; l)ut, after six days 
oraPl^btiation, tliey were declared inadinissihlc. 

If the admiral iiad been inclined to cannoiuide or bom- 
bard the Turkish cajiital, it appears, by his own account, to 
have been out of his power. Hie strengtli of the current 
from the Bosporus, and the circuitous eddies of the port, 
rendered a commanding liveeze a necessary prelude to the 
dispositions for an attack ; hut such a wind he liad not the 
good fortune to obtain. Indeed, he vas jdeased at the 
distant position which he had been obliged to take, as “ a 
nearer apjiroach might have g’veii cause for suspicion and 
alarm, and have cut ofl' the pros]K\ . of an amicable adjust- 
ment.’’ But ho had no reason to expect a speedy accom- 
modation, after he had roused every man in the empire 
against the bold intruders by the destruction of the squadron 
in the Dardanelles. 

When the negotiations were Inoken oflf, a retreat was 
absolutely iiccos^arv, as, itradfliiion to the number ol well- 
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manned batteries, twelve ships of the line and nine frigates 
were apparently ready for action, with a multitude of smaller 
vessels. The vice-admiral therefore weighed anchor, and, 
unattacked by the fleet, sailed toward the strait. Tlie forts 
harassed the retiring squadron with a spirited fire ; and it 
was apprehended that the granite shot, some of which (it is 
said) exceeded the weight of 800 pounds, would have greatly 
injured the ships: but the damage inflicted in that respect 
was not very severe. In the advance and retreat, however, 
277 men were killed or wounded. 

This expedition was no proof of tlie judgement or ability 
of the ministers. It served only to expose tlic {^d)llc cha- 
racter of Grcat-Britain to reproach for tli(‘ Injustice of tlu* 
attempt, and to ridicule for the mode in whicli the scheme 
Wits conducted. If intimidation was the only object, the 
commander proceeded too far, as lu^ converted terror into 
rage ; and, if a serious impression uj)on (\)nstantiuoj>le was 
intended, the vigor that was exercised was insufficient and 
inadequarx\ 

Instead of sending j)<)werfui aid to rrussia, the c^Ft. 
being inconsiderately and unjustly intent u])on the jiew war, 
sent an armament to Kg) pt. Major-general FraM'r saihxl 
from Sicily with all the troops that could be spared from 
the defence of that island ; hut, the greater part of tlu‘ 
transports being separated from the rest, not many more 
than 1000 men disembarked near ^Marabout. Major Misset, 
the British resident at Alexandria, Iiad already exerted all 
his endeavours to promote the surreiuhn* of the town to the 
English, while the Frcneh consul was employed in stiinn- 
hiting the governor to resist the intrndtus with the utmost 
vigor. Having forced aii entrenchment under a heavy fire, 
the troops marched toward the city, and, by menacing the 
inhabitants with a fviri<>ns assault, procured from the feeble 
garrison a promise of capitulation. Tlie terms were cpiickly 
and thus a considerabh' town was obtained, bc- 
Tfigates, witJi the loss of only seven men. Sir John 
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Duckworth soon after arrived with his squadron ; and, the 
rest of the transports having also reached the coast, the 
new conquest seemed to be secure. When it was represented 
by tlie resident and the chief magistrate, that the Alexan- 
drians and their new masters were in danger of famine, 
unless Rosetta should bo seised, the commander-in-chief 
sent a detachment, which easily took possession of the 
heights of Ahoiimandour. Without a previous examina- 
tion of the town and it’s means of defence, major-general 
Wauchope and brigadier Meade rashly entered with the 
whole party, and were exposed to an incessant firing from 
the house^;, by wliich al)ove 460 men were killed or w^ounded. 
I'lie leader of the detachment was one of the victims, but 
his associate e.sca}>e(l with only a wound. Another attempt 
was made with a more considerable force, whicli, it was 
expected, w^uld be joined by a strong body of Mamelonks. 
Brigadier Stc'wart, who was the commanding officer on 
this occasion, invested the town as far as the number of his 
troops would allow, and commenced a bombardment and 
cannonade, whicb the Albanians and the armed inhabitants 
answered by discliarges of mnsqnetry throngli innumerable 
ajfloftnres in the walls. After a fortnight’s siege, the ap- 
prc^ch of a reinforcement to tlie enemy oceasioiied^a re- 
treat, during wliieh sonu* attempts were made to surround 
the invaders, who rescued theiu'^ elves, however, with great 
spirit and alacrity. In this imprudent, enterprise, above 
900 men were killed, won ded, captured, or reported to be 
missing; and it was afterward demonstrated, that the al- 
leged motive for the attempt rested on misinformation. 
Alexandria was at length surromlered to avoid a ruinous 
attack, whicli could not be n ithstood without a fresh supply 
of men ; and the troop.s, after tlie liberation of their captive 
comrades, returned to Sicily. The public murmured ai 
the misfortunes of this unnecessary wav ; while the new 
ministers were not displeased at nu opportunity of censuring 
the folly and rashness of their predecessors. 
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During this war, the prince, whom the domineering 
allies wished to reduce to full submission, lost his tlirone 
by his partiality to European tactics. The preparations 
which lie made to resist Ids enemies had an nnfortimate 
effect, by calling the attention of his people to his zeal for 
the new discipline. When prejudices are obstinate and 
deeply-rooted, attempts for their removal are highly dan- 
gerous, unless the greatest delicacy and caution be used. 
Selim had long evinced a jiartiality for the arts and customs 
of the polished nations of Christendom ; and he ])articiilarly 
wished to improve the military discipline of his [)eople. 
He had therefore equipped and trained a numerous body 
of his subjects iiv the inodes and forms of those who u ere 
Jiated as infidels; and this innovation excittMl such disgust 
and alarm among the rigid votaries of tlu? Koran, that 
prudence seemed to dictate its temporary disftintinnanee. 
Trusting, however, to his long (‘stablishment on the throne, 
^ and to the dignity of his character and station, he di<l not 
relinquish his scheme ; and lu* v.vi^w dismissed tlu‘ Jauisaries 
from their attendaiiee at court, Thosi' arrogant higots 
denounced vengeance against him. One of their nnmher 
having, in a (piarrel with a soldier ot ilie new institution. 
dare(^ to animadvert upon the comhict of Jiis stiverejgn. 
Halil, the commandant of C'avac, sharply reproved him 
for his freedom of remark; and. hetweeii tin* snp|)orteis of 
the old forms and the advocates of military innovation, a 
conflict arose, in which that ollicer and Malnnond, the in- 
spector of the fortifications, lost their livt's. This Wiis the 
beginning of an insurrection, whieii soon proceeded to tin* 
height of treason. A considerahh' nnmher of the pcoph’. 
complaining of the scarcity of provisions, were ready to join 
the discontented soldiers, as >>()on as they heard of the 
mutiny. Another officer, wlio favored tlie miliUiry reform- 
was muvdcTcd at Buyukilere, u ith soim^ of liis attendaiitts, 

, by the fuiy of the insurgents, who tlien repaired to tlic 
lilal, olid received such accessions of force as swelled 
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their number to a great‘army. The chief Bostangi was 
sent by the sultan to appease their wratli by the mildness 
of persuasion, and to allure them to submission by pecu- 
niary offers ; 1)ut he with-hcld the money, and failed in the 
object of his commission. To convince the government that 
tlicy were actuated only by public motives, they punished 
two of their associates with death for acts of depredation ; 
and, affecting a liigh regard for the laws of the empire, they 
declared that they would not prosecute their enterprise, 
unless the mufti should honor it with his sanction. Their 
leaders stated two questions for his decision. One was, 
whether a prince who had introduced among true believers 
the manners and customs of infidels, and manifested an 
intention of subverting that military establishment which 
corn^ed tlio defence of the state with the siij)port of law 
’tbrnUpigioU, ought to retain Jiis exalted dignity. The 
otner interrogatory related to the invalidity of Selim’s con- 
tinued pretensions to the throne, as he had reigned without 
issue beyond the limite<l term of seven years. Over-awed 
hy the firm eounteiiance and stern demeanor of the mal- 
eonteiits, the inidtl gave such answers as tliey wished to 
receiv^e. This encouragement prt)mj>tc‘d them to demand 
the exemplary pnnisliinftit of the sultan’s eliief J/o// 
advisers. Several inemln'rs of the di\an were 29. 
immediately deeajntated, and their bleeding heads were 
sent to the rebels, wlio, still dissatisfied, iusistinl upon tlie 
deposition of Sidim. The ifortuuate prince, despairing of 
the retention of his throne, visited his im]>risone(l eonsin 
Mustapha, wliosc claim to the Miccessioii would, he lliought, 
be acknowleged ; and, having warred him of the danger of 
making groat changes, abdicated tlie sovereignty. He then 
took a cup of fherlict, iulo whieli poison had by. his order 
been infused, and u’^ould have closed bis life and reign at 
the same time, if the young prince luul not dashed the cup 
from his hand, and, by assurances of protection, recalled 
him to fortitude and to ho}>c. When a party of Janisaries, 
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deputed hy the iiisurgent leaders, reached the palace with 
an intimation of the popular will, Mustapha had already 
assumed the imperial dignity ; and, being proclaimed sultan, 
he repaired to the principal mosque in solemn procession, to 
confirm the political appointment by the awful ceremonies 
of religion. 

The new cm])eror annulled the offensive military regu- 
lations; and, as the French influence prevailed so strongly 
in Europe, he was more disposed to listen to the insinuations 
of Selxistiani, than to yield to the menaces of Russia and 
Great-Rritain. He therefore sullered tlie war to be euii- 
tinned; and, as a llussiau fleet, commanded by ISiniavin, 
blockaded the entrance of the Dardanelles, and intercepted 
the supplies intended for Constantinople, he ordered the 
Ocipit'in-pasha to attack the enemy, uho had already taken 
possession of several islands in the Archipelago. Tpn en® 
gagement ensued near IVmalos. to tlie great disadvaiitugt' 
of the Turks, who, in opposing a supt*rior forets lost seven 
ships by capture and ilestruetion, aiiil w itnessed tbi‘ death 
of 1000 of tlieir associates. Th(' war wa^, at the same time, 
prosecuted l)y land ; Ixit the llussians did mU materially 
add to the sneeess of tlie preet'ding eainpalgn. 

While Alexander eiideavourett to impress the 'ruiks 
with a dread of his ]>owiT, he direet(Ml (he gri'atest share ol’ 
his attention to the war wliieli he waged again>t the* I'hench. 
He encouraged the king of Prussia with the hopi* of better 
fortune, and made arrangements for a vigorous campaign. 
His Rritaniiic majesty, having re-eslablis)ied tlu^ relations 
of peace and amity uith bVederic (who renonneed all ])ro- 
terisions to Hanover), invigorated the extntions of (his 
prince by p(’ciiniary grants and large sn])plies of arms and 
stores. He dso continued to subsidise (he l^Jig of Sweden, 
who, by k^‘ej)ing au army in Pomerania, occasioned a di- 
version c^' the Freneli force. 

M^itary opeiafiotts, after a sliort respite, were renewed 
the winter. The hostilities of small detacluuents, 
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and the incursions of dispersed parties, are unworthy of 
sjieeificatiori in the general narrative of an extended war : 
hut the affair of Mohriingen claims notice. Major-general 
Markoff assaulted a strong post, and vras repelled by a 
gradual increase of the hostile force. Being encouraged 
by aii accession of cavalry under Anrep, he renewed tlie 
attack with success, but lost his brave and esteemed asso- 
ciate. At the same time, a party of dragoons assaulted 
the town, and brought off many prisoners and the wdiolc 
baggage of 1 loriindolte, inclnding money and many valuable 
articles, said to liave been purloined in Germany, (^n both 
sides, t!ie killed and wounded nearly aniounted to 4000. 

Weary of that repose which tlie winter seemed to enjoin, 
Bonaparte made pr('j)arations for a grand attack. Bening- 
sen, wJio obtained this unexpectefl informaJ.ion from a cap- 
tive oiiicer, drew u]» his army in array of battle in a very 
unfavorable situation; but, making a sc'cond ciioiee with 
less constraint, lie eiidoavonred to anticipate the enemy in 
the seisure of Allenstein. In advancing to this post, the 
leading troo})S were exposed to a severe fire from a wood 
ill thoir front; and the left wing obstinately contended at 
tlielfridge of Bergfried with a superior force. Failijig in 
his immediate object, tiu' general summoned Lestoeq to 
his aid, and retreated to the neighbourhood of Prussian 
Kylaii. '^riie rear-guard seemed lo be in danger of being 
overwhelmed in its march : yet it found an opportunity of 
taking a position at night. Near LancLsberg, it re]>elled 
the encroaching enemy; but, by pursuing tlie atlvantage, 
involved itself in great peril, ui/Jl a reinforcement enabled 
it to check and confound tlm olfori.'- of it's numerous as- 
sailants. 

It was an . object of earnest didiberation, \v liether the 
Russians should continue tlieir retreat, or risque the con- 
sequences of a general cogagojuent. Beningsen was dis- 
posed to thinh that an nvoidaifce o* Jlie olVered battle would 
be mneb more pnnlcnt and advisabie than the risque ot a 
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cxiliunitous defeat. Tliere was a probability of support 
from Austria and Oreat- Britain ; and a longtli of time 
W'as required for a complete organisation of the means of 
liostility, — a full developement of the Russian resoftrcos. 
But the idea of retreating was so offensive to the feelings 
of the officers, and of the army in general, that their com- 
mander resolved to put their courage to a reneuTd test. 
Iknng particularly desirous of saving Koningsberg, he 
selected the cbuntry about Eylau as the scene of action. 
By a misapprehension of his orders, that town was suddenly 
evacuated; and it was instantly seised by the enemy. The 
captors were soon dislodged by a fierce attack; but another 
party took possession, })laiited artillery in the streets, and 
defended tlie place until the redoubled vigor of tlie Russians 
drove out the intruders with great slaughter. 

The Russians, to the amount of 65,000 men, were drawn 
up in an oj)en .jpacc of uneven ground, bounded for tbe 
most part by woods. Some heights, on winch batteries 
were placed, ap})eared in tlieir fremt. The first line con- 
sisted of four divisions of infantry, in small eoluinns, and 
the second of one compact niass: the wings were ]>rot€cti'd 
by* the cavalry, some parts of wliicli were also arranged in 
the line. Tin' town was not included in the points of de- 
fence, Ijaviiig been quitted by the trojms, when Barclay do 
Tolli bad received a severe wound ami(%t bis efforts for tbe 
preservation of the ])Ost. Apprehending an attempt to 
pierce the centre from the town, the general stnuigtlnmed 
his reserve; and, wliile lie in some measure weakened his 
right by hi:-; new dispositions, he trusted that the arrival of 
tljo Prussians would secure him on that side. 

The g.(Kmd which the French occupied was so far 
^elevated as to conirnaiul the position of fheir adversaries; 
audit a/so favored tli(‘Ui by affording intermediate Sj)aces 
of slielter * id eoncealment. About 8.5,006 men comjiosed 
y'hcir first object was to turn tlic Russian 
Ijwt tlie troops employed in that service met with 
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such strenuous opposition, that tlicy fled in great disorder; 
and, from a village which they had seised, they , were driven 
with loss and disgrace. An assaidt upon the centre was 
equally unsuccessful ; but the enemy took revenge for these 
repulses by a heavy lire of artillery, which made great 
havock among the cxj}(>scd ranks of the Russians. Ser- 
pallen, a village that fronted the left, was attacked by 
several strong columns; and it’s defenders, being con- 
strained to retire, set fire to it, and rejoined the rest of their 
division. Amidst the obscurity produced by the smoke 
of the bnrujng limrses, and by a heavy fall of snow, six 
columns adfaiiccd toward the Russian line, and had almost 
n'aehed it, when the returning light became sutReient f<1r a 
ilisplay of their liiovements. Reningsen immediately ad- 
vanced to meet them; and .so re.solntely did Jiis men sustain 
the assault, that the Intimidated foe retrc‘atcd in confii.sion. 
During* the storm, a r^glnlent of cuirassiers had penetrated 
between the eonrre and tlie left; but they M’ere encountered 
in their bold carc^er by the Cosacks and hussars, and only 
eighteen of tlie nninbcr escaped. The left wing still con- 
tended against a superior force, and could not avoid tlie 
danger of being turned ; and the centre, being siibjoctcd 
to a renew al of attack, giive way in disorder. I'liLs un- 
expected transition from tlie liopcs of victory to the prospect 
of defeat, alarmed the general and his officers, w ho anxiously 
deliberated on the means stemming the torrent. 

When the flying artillery had been brought forw ard wdlh 
some effect, tin* long-desired apnearaiice of Lestoeq removed 
all aj)prehensions. He^ advanced with his particular di- 
vision and two Russian regiments, and reached the right 
wdng, with w'hicli he had been ordered to co-ojuTate : but, 
receiving new instructions, he hastened along the rear to 
the left, and found tlie enemy in possession of a village, 
wliieli it w-as lu'cessary to storm la !'ore lie could effectually 
relieve the harassed wing. All w'ho occupied this pest 
were killed or taken; and the confederates, marchings in 
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two lines against a numerous column, and reserving their 

fire for a close conflict, poured such effective volleys, that 

3000 of the enemy, dead or wounded, soon covered this 

part of the field. The left had by tins time resumed a 

bold attitude, and repelled the troops which had nearly 

"triumphed. But the battle was not yet closed: for the 

gt?ncral vvjis so unwilling to suffer the hostile occupancy of 

Schloditten, a post on his right, that he ordered it to be 

attacked at night with the utmost vigor; and his wish was 

speedily accomplished. Both armies now desisted from 

action, after a lavish waste of blood. Abcuit 20,000 of the 

* 

allies, and probably 25,000 of their opponents, were killed 
or wounded ’. 

In a council of w.'*r, it was debated whether the iiiissian.s 
should keep the field, endeavour by another attack to secure 
the victory, or retreat toward Kouingsberg. The last pro- 
position was adopted, not because if was the wish of the 
majority, but in consetpicnce of the scarcity of ammunition, 
and also of that want of sustenance w hich liad concurred 
with fatigue to leave the trooj>s nearly in a state of ex- 
haustion. 7 retrograde inarch commenced during the 
night; but, after a short respite, hostilities wnu’e resumed, 
and iVIurat^s cavalry suffered a repulse. So severely w'ere 
the Freneli harassed by the* liglil troops, ijjat tliey recpiested 
an aniiistie*', which \vas refused, /v sepiirate paeilieation 
with rrus.'sia was also propose<l; l)ut no attention was j>aid 
to the insidious oiler. 

"I’iie leiulor of the invading host liad coneeived the liope 
of precluding tlie relurn of the Russian army wdtliin it’s 
frontiers; but he hatl t'xposed liiinstdf to such loss in the 
attempt, (bat lie retreated to the Vistula, abandoning a 
part of ii5‘ artilleiy and baggage. Advancing* as he re- 
ceded, allies continued to molest his detachments; hut 
^ey WXTC >Ui/jetimes in danger of being overpowered. At 
^Oatrolenka and Braunsberg, obstinate combats took place ; 

% ^ 

* ’trilson’s Sketch o( the Campaign of 1«07 ; and the Appendix. 
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in one of these actions, the Russians sustained a rude 
slioek ; in the other, the Prussians were repelled with con- 
siderable loss. During these partial contests, Bonaparte 
prosecuted the war in Silesia with less vigor ; sent orders to 
France, and to the dependent governments, for considerable 
accessions of force ; and directed his attention to the acquisi- 
tion of Dan tzic, which he ordered marshal Le-Fevre to invest. 

While one great division, consisting chiefly of foreign 
troops, conducted tlie siege, tlie principal army formed, as 
it were, a distant in vestment of the besieging force, which, 
being tlius watched, did not presume to neglect iPs duty. 

the ordinary operations of a siege, a bombardment was 
at length added. The defence was animated and resolute, 
and some sjiirited fiorllcs inflicted mischief on the enemy, 
whose vigor and perseverance, however, threatened to frus- 
trate the hopes of the gavrisoiu A holm, or small river- 
island, which was oeeupied by Russian troops, liarassed the 
besiegers by the fq’e of it’s redoubts : l)ut the defenders 
were surprised by colonel Ainie, and overpowered. 

Kainenskoi, son of the fitdd-marslml, was detaebeil by 
st'a, with a select body, to prevent the ill consequences 
which might arise from the capture of tlie bolm. Landing 
near the fort of ^\^nchsellnunde, the trooj)s advanced along 
tlu^ riglit bank of (be \'istula, and stormed a triple line of 
ei\trenelnnents in a wood; but, when they bad passed 
tlirougli it to a plain, tlu ir progress Avas stopped by the 
exertions of a superior force, Avhicb received eontinnal ac- 
cessions from the opposite bank. They commenced a 
retreat, when the assaults of eavrlry were added to those 
attacks which had already made a serious impression. 
Tliey rallied at the wood, and cheeked their pursuei's. 
Being agjiin driven back, they were followed into the wood, 
but cleared it by the use of tlie bayonet. They were finally 
repelled l)y a furious euuiiomule, which they had not the 
means of returning. 
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Havincf miulo g’radiial advances, and taken menaciiif!^ 
positions, the l>esiegers made preparations for an assault: 
but, to avoid the extremity of outrage, general Kaikreuth 

May and tlic garrison consented to a surrender, 'llie 
20. troops were allowed to retire M’ith their arms and 
baggage, under a promise of not serving against the French 
for one year. As Le-Fevre calcidated that the ])lace might 
still be defended for some weeks, lie condescended to grant 
a capitulation whicli was deemed honorable by military men. 

The loss of Dantzic was a serious misfortune to the allies, 
by whom more vigorous measures of r(‘lief ouglit to have 
been pursued : but it fscemcd rather to animate than to 
rejircss their subse(inent efforts, (lenenil Reiiingsen, di- 
recting Ids view to the position <»f marshal Ney, entertaiiu'd 
the hoj)e of defeating liiin, and of attacking Davoiist in the 
.se(|uel with e({iuil effect. Feints were made at Spaiulen 
and Lomitteii, against Rernadotte and Soult, wliose attcni- 
tion was engaged for many lionrs, while the real attack was 
pointed at Gutstadt, W'olsJorff, and other posts. An im- 
pression was so far made upon the troops of Ney, that they 
were driven from the Aller; and, on the follov/ing day, 
they were enconnt(*red at Deppen, in the front by ]>riiiee 
Ihigration, and in the rear by Plaioff, wliose active and 
intrepid followers, swimming across the Parsavge, confused 
the enemy })y an irnjietnous eliarga* : l)iit tlie result of the 
whole scheme was not so advantageous as might hav'e b(‘en 
expected; and, in leading to a general engagement, whi(*h 
might more prudently have been avoided, it was highly 
injurious to the cause of the confederate princes. 

As soon as Najioleon was bifonned of the rc'pnise ol 
Yey, he re olved to advance with a great force; wJiile th(' 
Russian c</mmaridei- retired toward Ileilsherg, his inareli 
being piOtected by prince Hagriition on the left, and by 
the Cosack Jiief on the right. 'Hie light tnnv\)s liercely 
contended in tlieir progress; and all the efforts of the 
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Hcjivli could not defeat tlie rear-guanl. In movijig toward 
tlie Riissidii eiitrcnclimeiits, the enemy attacked tlie prince’s 
division with sucli impetuosity, that it would have been 
crushed witl\.out the arrival of succour : but he was enabled, 
by seasonable aid, to make an orderly retreat, '^l lie French 
left took possession of a wood ; and batteries were planted,' 
which began to play upon the whole extent of the lines. 
Advancing at all points to meet the storm, the Russians and 
tlieir associates resisted a most fornii(lal)le force with all the 
^ igor of hal>itual courage. They lost an outw'ork, but quickly 
recovered it, and maintained, at the close of the battle, their 
extended position : but 7000 of their number were killed or 
wounded. 'Die Freiicli suffered far more severely ^ 

Notwithstanding tliis gallant defence of the lines, Bcn- 
ingsi'ii was diflulont of his security in that position, in 
which the ITencli, by constructing bridges over the Aller, 
might enc()mj)ass his army, and preclude tlio means of 
sup[)ly find subsistence. Apprehending that Koningsberg 
wjis threatened l)y ii pjirticular movement which a ri*eoii- 
noitriiig party dlseerneil, he slrengtliened Lestoeq’s di- 
vision, and sent it to protect that city. The French en- 
tleavoured to intercept this detachment; and some bat- 
talions and sipuulrons were destroyed or ciiptiired by the 
vigilfincc of Soiilt; but tlie town was, for a time, secured, 
hi the mean time, the army proceeded to Sehi)q)enl)eil ; 
whence, as it did not alVoid the capability of a position, 
a forced march was nuute to Fricdland, This town was 
already occupied by a body Cu French cavalry, wdiose re- 
treat wm the imincdiatc eoiiscquei co of fi brisk attack. 

In the lale battle, the corps of general Oudinot laid 
suffered g;reater loss than any other grand division of the 
army. As the remains of his force w ere rejxirted to be at a. 
short distance, unsupported, Beiiingsen sent a detachment, 

AVilson’s Sketch. Sir Uobcvt tails ihis iltKncc u victonj ; biii» by ad- 

\niUing that it bad not an intliiencc bcyoml the moment,” be '.nnibilates the 
cliiini. A victory implies mneb more than a repulse ora momcnliiry prevalence. 
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June soon after clay-break, to obtain (as he iina^necl) 
11. an easy victory. Only a small force af first ap"" 
peared ; but gradual accessions swelled it to a eoiisideralde 
army ; for tlie divisions of Lasnes and MorticjTj and other 
troops, added their strength to tlie assaulted body. Speedy 
luppo^t A\'as therefore recpurcnl, to rescue die eiulangereil 
corps; and the greater jiart of the llussian army suc- 
cessively reached the scene of action, 'rivc French were 
more advantageously posted ; and the scisure of Heinrichs- 
ilorft' gave to their left a prospect of turning the opposite 
wing: but an attempt for that purpose was so vigorously 
resisted, that tlie advancing coluniiis fell back in confusion. 
In a contest whh tlie Russian left, also, the French were 
warmly pressed; and many of their haltaJrons took relug4,‘ 
in a wood, from which a fruitless dibit was made to dis- 
lodge them. 

Although ileningsen had too small a force to oppose 
witli effect the increasing army of Xaj)ol(‘Oir, u ho was ad- 
vancing (as ho said) to put aii mul to the war, he ordered 
(>000 men to cross the Aller, and sei>e Alleiiburg, that his 
f retreat to W'ehlau might not be intercepted. The separa- 
tion even of that small number materially diminished his 
hopes of success in the dreadfai collision u hieh Iu‘ ex[)ected 
on tlie arrival of tin- celebrated warrior, who, when th(‘ 
early cannonade reached bis ears, exclauned, This is an 
auspicious day; for it is the anniversary of the battle of 
Marengo.’’ J'or thirteen hours, the battle had raged with 
little intcrruissioi^ ; and, wlien he brought up his aggregate 
force, he naule new arrang<*rn<mts. ’['a Xt^v he assigired 
the coniinaiid of tin* right wing; Mortier conducted the 
left; and Lasiics communicated his master’s orders to the 
ceiitrai body. The first of those generals liegan his opera- 
tioiir^ i)y op*^ ning a formidable battery. He quickly silenced 
a small battery, which hud been planted on the opposite 
bard< of the river ; and repelled, by a rt'scrvi' of dragoons, 
all the attempts of tJie cavalry to turn Ids wing. "Hie 
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Russian guard, boldly inovijig* forvvanl in defiance of his 
artillery, endeavoured, by the forcible impression of the 
bayonet, to shake the firmness of his leading column : but 
the troops, with the aid of a j)avt of his po\\ erful reserve, 
repelled the attack witli great slaughter. As the town 
unfortified, it was quickly forced ; and tlie streets were^ 
covered with victims. The Russian centre, however, for 
some time withstood the impetuosity of tlic enemy, who, 
animated hy the advantage of a commanding superiority of 
uuin])er, rnslied to the charge with eager alacrity. 

If the leader of tlie Erench liad taken a comprebensive 
view of the sitnalien of the adverse army, he might, iu the 
opinion of some experienced OiHeers, have involved it in 
lotal ruin. He might iiavc* sent a strong division to the 
right bank, w hich w as so defenceless, that a retreat might 
thus have licen i eiidered impracticable ; and a renewed 
attempt to turn Uie right would probably have been suc- 
cessful, when lliat wing* and the centre were insulated by tlie 
ca])turo of I Viedlaiid. Rut lie was content with the elRcacy 
ol direct assjiults and obvious hostilities, which at length eii- 
loreed the retreat of the whole RuNsian army. It W'as con- 
ducted with a degree of order which could hardly have been 
exjieeted under such discouraging circumstances. The 
rear-guard (says the general) checked the career of the foe, 
until all the troo],)s had crossed tlu‘ Allor k” 

The first conse(|nence ui this defeat was the surrender ot 
Koiiiiigsberg. Lestocq had defeiuhnl the town against some 

1 lie aiWs, that the army iikul oT over a hru];^c', whieh was exposed to the 
hostile (ire; hot sir Robert ^ViJson says, tliut the Russians destroyed the bride^es 
during the battle, and, after marehint; aloiu; the left hank nniil the pursuers had 
desihled from action, discovered a lord, which allowed a difilcult passage. The 
fact seems to he, that the general passed over the ordinary tow;' bridge with ins 
left wing, and that the rest of the troops forded the river. — Speaking ot* tlie 
number of killed and wounded, ihc miliUin; author limits it to 10 generals, 
000 olUcers, and 12,000 men, oii the side of the Russians; wltilc tlie Frencli 
wlio sullercd were m. least 7000, beside oftcers, Roth parties could boast oi 
prisoners. The Russians, liy his arnuiut, lost only 1? pieces orcannoi), instead 
of 00, the number stated ir. die 70th Frt;nrh bulletin 
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fieiw assaults; but, when lie received intelligence of the 
disastrous conflict, lie left the inhabitants to their fate, and, 
retiring with small loss, joined the unfortunate commander 
on his way to Tilsit. The next result of the battle was an 
Ujiplication for an armistice, with a view to a speedy pacifica- 
tion. K^o severe was the shock of inisfortnnc to the feelings 
of the king, that his faculties seemed to be suspended. He 
struck his forehead in silent despair, and jiaced the streets 
of jMemel, unconscious of public observation. 'I1ie (pieen 
folt an equal acuteness of anguish; but, being more eol- 
lected, she r!;ently took his arm, and withdrew him from the 
anxious ga/e of the sympathising throng. 

hen tile Frencli had reached 'rilsit, an armistice was 
readily granted at the re(piest of the Russian gencnal, who 
consented lliat the Xiemen slionld lx* tlie boundary between 
the armies diiriiig the intended negotiation. A s(‘parate 
truce was adjusted with the Prussian monareh, wliose for- 
tresses of Colberg, (iraudentz, and Pillau, not being yet 
taken liy the besiegers, were to remain in the sann* staU*. 
Oil the imitation of Napoleon, who wisliixl to exert all his 
^iddress for tlie seduction of Alexander from the paths of 
honor and political virtue, an interview took |)lace betwemi 
those j)Oteiitates u]>on a raft in tlu' middle of the river. 

June Each princts accompanied by five generals and 
coiirflcrs, reached the raft from the opposite baidv 
at tlie same moment; and tliosi^ who bad so lately aiineil at 
the ruin of cacli otlier, emliraced with an a|)pearaiic*e of 
cordiality. I nej conversed for two hours in a pavilion : 
and the artful ruler of France <lisplayed, in such glowing 
colors, the joys of extemled power, and held out such an 
attractive ]/;-ospcct of the advantages which miglit tie de- 
rived fi om an imioii of counsels with the great empire, that 
Aie.xandcr. vho, in his attack upon the Porte, had shown 
himsedf not destitute of ainjl^iitioii, listened with pleasure to 
his new adviser, and was rea<ly to rush into an odious and 
disgraceful alliance. 
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For twenty days, tlio two potentates resided at 'rilsit, 
wlierc they were occasionally visited liy the Idii^ of Prussia, 
who, when lie objected to some parts of the pro[)osed treaty, 
was insulted with a hint of his not lieing entitled to the 
honor of consultation, as he had been so completely con- 
(piered. He replied, that he was not fairly conquered, but 
was betrayed by reputed friends, and abandoned by per- 
hdioiis subjects. d1ie treaty with Russia was first signed. 
Alexander consented to the spoliation of his July 
Prussian ally, to the erection of the kingdom of 7. 
Wevstphalia, and the augmentation of tlie dominions of the 
Saxon elector, in the settlement of whost‘ frontiers lie re- 
c<‘ived an accession of territory, which, liou'evor, was not 
very considc) able. He acknowledged the confederation of 
the Rhine, and the royal titles' of Jose[)h and Louis Roiia- 
parte. He jjromised to witlidraw liis troops from Moldavia 
and the neighlxMirin.g provinces, and to aceejit the mediation 
of Lranee for a treaty of jieace with tlu' grand signor. He 
also agreed to some secret articles, by wliieli be connived at 
the usurj)ations ami encroaeliments of Naiioleon, from the 
Atlantic to tlie \'istida, .and from the Alediterraneaii aiuW 
the Adriatic to the Rritish ocean, and allowed himself to 
domineer over Sweden, to influence the politics of Austria, 
and direct an ambitious eye to tlie indiecility of Turkey. 

In granting peace to tbe king of rrussia, the eompieror 
deprive^Ji lum of more iliaii a third part of bis dominions, 
transferring bis provinces Ix'twceu the Elbe and the Uliiiie 
to Jerome Ronaparte, to wboiu the territories of the elector 
of Hanover, the duke of ILuiiswiek, and tlie landgrave of 
Hesse-Cas‘-el, were also assigned, witli the title of king of 
Westphalia. To the elector (or the king) of Saxony, the 
greater part of Prussian Ihfland was given, with the title of 
duke of Warsaw ; and the city of Dautzic was restored to 
nominal independence uuder^tlie protection of that ])rince 
and of the Prussian government. As a proof of the huuu- 
lialion to which I'lederie was reduced, the free use ol a 
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military nxid was o-raiited, througli liis remaining posses- 
sions, to tlic Saxon prince. Tlie dukedom of Warsaw was 
to be governed according to a constitution wdiich should 
secure the liberties and privileges of the people, and be 
not incompatible with tlie tranquillity of the neighbouring 
states.” A code was soon framed in pursuance of this 
stipulation. It provided for the establishment of a general 
diet, consisting of a senate and a representative assembly, 
'riie king was authorised to nominate the senators, to the 
iniinber of thirty, if he should be so disposed; but at least 
eighteen were to be appointed; while the nobility and the 
towns were to elect 100 deputies. All religions were de- 
clared to be free, under the predomiiianee of the eatliolie 
faith. Individual sla\’ery was abolished, n hile the king and 
his ininisters n ere slaves to the great Xnpoleon. 

IVaee was not yet fully restored to the continent. The 
Swedish monarch did not act witli the martial vigOr of the 
twelfth Charles: but his zeal, in some measure, suj)]>lied the 
place of talejit. Stralsund was defmuh d against the efforts 
of the French, who were harassed by spirited ^sorties ; and, 
when the siege was raised with a view of strengthening the 
army employed in tlie reduction of Dant/ie, the Swedes 
molested the retiring troojis with coMsideral)le eft’eet. Hut 
when, liy too wide au extension of their line, . tiiey had 
furnished the enemy with opportunities of seising various 
posts, and capturing a multitude of men, their coiqmauder 
agreed to a truce, which the king, on his , arrival in Horne- 
rania, did not strictly observe, because it was not adjusted 
with Ids consent, in a conversation with general Hrune 
upon this to])ie, he stated the necessity of oj)|)osing the 
violence ot ^ a]ioleou, who acted as the scourge 
of Europe, i le animadverted upon the illegality of the 
existing govenirnent of France, and forcibly recommended 
the interest o^' the lawful king, whose sUiiidard, he said, the 
people were bound both hf duty ami interest to follow. 
When liruue asked, where was that standard, (liLstavus 
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replied, You will always find it with me.” He advised 
the general to adopt the cause of legitimacy and justice, 
and spoke of the glorious opportunity, which had been 
oflered to Bonaparte^, of acquiring immortal fame hy the 
restoration of Louis : but he could not expect that the 
officer whom he addressed would yield to his remonstrancejf, 
or desert, without strong hopes of success, the usurper to 
whom he had sworn allegiance. 

The zeal of Gustav us was so fervent, that he even pro- 
posed to the Russian minister an expedition to rrance, 
with a great army of confederates, for the re-establishment 
of the house of Bourbon ; a suggestion wJiich ordy excited 
ridicule, as at tiuit time even his Britannic majesty dis- 
claimed the idea of contending for the interest of the exiled 
family. Me was so iinwiiling* to suspend liostillties, that 
he ex])osed liis troops to great danger by a rash attack : but 
they eftected their osea|)e to 8tralsund, after sustaining and 
inilicting great loss. 1 le rejected, after the peace of Tilsit, 
the oflered mediation of Frederic, and ex|)ressed his con- 
viction, that, ill sin;ning a treaty with Napoleon, he should 
suliscribe his own ruin both in this world and in the next. 
Ill defending the town, after tlie renewal of the siege, lie 
pretended to rely ui)on supernatural aid, wliich, he said, he 
was persuaded to expect ]>y Jung’s oxpdimation of the Aj)o- 
calypse: but, notwithstaiidiug the spirited exertions of the 
garrison, his confideiiee wa sliaken by the dread of a bom- 
bardmeut or an assault : and he retired with his army to 
the isle of Riigen, leaving a cx)nfulential officer in the town, 
not to dictate his will to the ruling council, but to assist in 
procuring favorable terms for the iiilial>itants, who were 
content, however, to surrender at discretion, lie left the 
island, also, to hostile occupancy. 

The treaty of Tilsit led to an armistice botwovni Russia 
and the Porte, but not before am dier naval engageimait 
had occurred, in which the Turks severely suiferod.. It 
was agreed, that prisoners and captured ships •iliould be 
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Auff, mutually ivloasod; that the Russians should reliii- 
2\. (|uish all their conquests; and that, if peace should 
not result from the depending* negotiations, hostilities should 
not rc-commeiice before the ensuing March. 

l>y an article of the late humiliating treaty, the Prussian 
ports were closed, not only against all Rritish vessels, but 
oven against neutral ships sailing* from the ports of this 
island or of the colonies: and no subjects of Frederic were 
allowed to send merchandise to Great- llritain by any mode 
or channel Avhatever. lliis and other acts of comj)lianee 
and subserviency were recpiited, on the part of France, by 
insult and injurv. 'IVonjis were left in the territories which 
the king was permitted to retain, and military arrogance, 
rapine, and outrage, convinced the imfortunate Prussians 
that they had been conquered i)y tlie l)asest of mankind. 
Fortresses which ought to have been resiori*d were slid 
occuj)ied by the j)erfidious captors: and prcttmded fritiids, 
actirig as determined foes, exercised the most abominable 
tyranny. Such were the elVects of imprudence and preci- 
pitancy, in the conduct of a monarch whosi‘ genera! cha- 
racter was rcs]>cctal)le : but no other miemv than Ponaparte 
would, in the midst of civilised Europe, have thus treated 
a vanquished juince. 


LETTER IX. 

fiuYveij of ilic /Ifpurs of (h cat-llrildin^ (t Hot 

Tc'dh the DaneSy ami a Contest xvith the United SUdes of 
North - yl // f eri( a. 


No minis ers, perhaps, (^er more disappointed the public 
expectatioTi than the statesmen who lost tludr power by their 
zeal for the support of the catholic interest. Tliey litid 
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long been considered by tlie public ns men of talent and 
ability ; and some of them, by a part of the nation, were 
believed to be patriots, because they boldly claimed that 
praise for themselves, and freely censured the conduct and 
system of the court. Like Pultcney and other apostates of 
the preceding reign, Mr. Grey (or lord Howick), and his 
chief associates, except the Grenville party, recanted their 
popular tenets, and became converts to tlie established creed 
of ministerial policy. 'Ehey aI)andoned all thoughts of that 
reform which they had pronounced to be. necessary for the 
welfare and security of the country : they rendered still more 
op])re8sive that odious impost Avhich had alarmingly in- 
creased the diniciilty of procuring ordinary support by 
honest industry; they exttuided, beyond ail bounds of mo- 
deration, the chain of patronage, and wantonly encouraged 
the claims of rapacity; and, by their parliamentary tone 
and i^anner, tliey insulted the feelings of those wlio suftered 
under their sway. 'I’lie expeditions which they ordered 
were ill-judged and ill-coiidueted : tliey had no regular plan 
of action; and ihoir boasted talents were unaccompanied 
M ith j>olitic<il wisdom. Yet, for the chief feature of their 
administration, tlie abolition of an infamous traffic in human 
blood, they deserve high ]n*aise. 

The chief successors of the r rliring ministers, 
ill the treasury and admiralty, were the duke of 
Portland and lord Mulgi ae: Mr. Perceval, a barrister, 
was appointed chancellor of the exehecpier: the secretaries 
of stiite were the lords lIa^v kosbury and C^astlereagli, and 
Mr. Canning; lord Eldon again became elmneellor; and 
the other members of the cabinet were tlie earls Camden 
and Batliurst, the earls of Westmorland and Chatham. 
Some of these courtiers were qualitied to shine in parlia- 
mciitciry debate ; some did iio.t even possess that capability : 
and, perhaps, not one of Uie whole number could be justly 
considered as an accoinpiisli^d sUitcsnuin. Yet, as they 
filled the places of men who had forfeited their pojiidarity. 
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their administration, however faulty and however 

courtly and corrupt, seemed to content the ?iiuijor!ty of the 
nation, ♦ 

As the pledge w-hich the king had denuinded from his 
late ministers did not appear to be strictly constitutiotiah 
' one of their friends took an early opportunity of submitting 
it to parliamentary consideration, by arguing that an ac- 
quiescence ill such a restriction was contrary to the lirst 
duties of the coiiHdontial servants of the crown. The qiie.s- 
tion was warmly debated ; and the propo.sition was so plau- 
sible, that the now directors of the national affairs could 
only procure a majority of thirty-two votes against it. In 
another trial of strength, tjiey had a greater preponder- 
ance; but they were so apprehensive ol being checked and 
thwarted in their operations, that tliey advised their sove- 
reign to exercise his prerogative in a dissolution of the par- 
Aprll liament, as tliey confidently expected to obtain a 
29. signal trium[)h by such an ap|nud to tlic sense of 
the people. The renewal of couto.sts and coiumolions, so 
soon after a general election, drew acrbnouioiis animadver- 
sions from the disappointed |>arty ; but the measure was far 
from being unjustifiable, and w(is by .no means impleasiiig 
to the public. 

Ill the short session which followed the new elections, 
nothhig memorable occurred : but th(‘ new ministers soon 
excited the public attention in a remarkable degree, by an 
expedition of an extraordinary nature. In the sj)e('ch liy 
which the two houses were jirorogued, a hint was given of 
the expediency of counter-acting “ the undisguised deter- 
mination of the enemy to employ the means and resources 
of those countries which he possessed or controlled, for 
purpose of effecting i lie ruin of -this kingdom.” Upon what 
country ti e storm of Britisli indignation or policy would 
first fall, tilt raiblic could oiily coiijectnre; for the object of 
the new armament was studiously concealed by the mi- 
l^istry, .until the ships of war and transports had made a 
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considei^y^^rogress in a northern voyage. It was then 
discovert by political inquirers, that Great-Britain intended 
to exercise it’s mighty power against the feeble resources 
of Denmark. 

In justification of the proposed enterprise, it was alleged, 
that his majesty had received the most positive informa- 
tion of the determination of the ruler of France to occupy, 
with a military force, the territory of Holstein, for the pur- 
pose of excluding Great-Britain from all her accustomed 
chanilels of communication wdth the continent : of inducing 
or compelling the court of Denmark to close the passage of 
the Sound against the British commerce and navigation ; 
and of availing himself of the aid of the Danish marine for 
the invasion” which he had long meditated. But, as these 
assertions were not established by proof, mere surmises and 
suspicions could not justify that outrageous assault which 
inflicted all the horrors of war upon an inaggressive nation. 
This resort to sanguinary extremities could only have been 
excused, if the addition of the means of annoyance, pos- 
sessed by the neutral state, to the force of the enemy, ap- 
peared to be so important and powerful, as to menace 
die third state with total ruin; but even the most sensitive 
and timid politician could not apprehend that result from 
the incorporation of "the Danish navy with the reduced 
marine of France. The attack was so unjust, that no 
Ingh-minded statesman would have listened for a moment 
to that sophistry which could only throw a flimsy veil over 
the deformity of the scheme. It was, however, not merely 
vindicated, but even applauded, by eourtlj^senators; for 
such is the modern degradation of the logical science, diat 
it is more frequently exercised in confounding virtue aiid 
vice, and in palliating immorality and injustice, than in 
enlightening the niiuds^^f men ; and political logic and 
morality are very difier^t from correct reasoning and legi- 
timate ethics. " - 
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Of the formidable armament which was for this 

enterprise, lord Cathcart and admiral Gambier were in- 
vested witli tlie concurrent command. The troops made a 
descent, without the least opposition, between Elsineur and 
Copenhagen ; and, as the proclamation which the invaders 
issued did not either soothe or over-awe the Danish court 
into implicit acquiescence, hostilities arose as soon as the 
enemy approached the capital. The Danish government, 
referring to the menaces thrown out by Mr. Jackson, the 
English envoy, and to his demand of passports, declared it's 
intention of resisting all attacks, and ordered tlie seisure 
of British ships and property. The fire of gun-boats did 
not materially obstruct the progress of the troops along 
the coast, or the preparations for a bombardment ; and the 
occupants of different posts near the city did not act with 
vigor or success. At length the town was invested both 
by sea and land ; and general Peymann, the governor, was 
summoned to surrender the fleet, after the defeat of a body 
of Danes at Kioge by sir Arthur Wellesley, who captured 
above 1100 men. The request of a short delay, that the 
king and his son, who were then on the island of Fuuen, 
might be informed of the requisition, was treated witli con- 
tempt; and the pretended friends of Denmark commenced 
a furious bombardment of the city, wdiicli was soon per- 
ceived to be on fire. During four days, these violent ope- 
rations, sometimes indeed intermitted from an affectation 
of lenity, marked tlie hostile spirit of the English, A de- 
sire of capitulation was then manifested by the Danes, who 
did not wisl?^ to see the destruction of their metropolis. 
About 2000 persons had already lost their lives, and 500 
houses were reduced to a ruinous slate ; and the flames were 
rapidly spreading, when the governor proposed a nego- 
Hejit. tiation. It was agreed, that all the Danish ships 
7. or war and the naval stores belonging to the 

> eighteen sail of the line, and fifteen frigates. 
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kin^, be delivered up to the associated commanders ; 

that the citadel should be occupied by a British garrison, 
until the removal of the vessels ; that the propcTty seques- 
tered by the Danes should be restored; that the citizens 
should not be in any respect injured or molested ;*and tliat 
the civil and military officers should retain their authority. 
Content with the possession of the chief fortress, lord 
Cathcart, who observed that the people were in a state of 
high irritation, promised that his troops should not be quar- 
tered in the city, and left the gates in the custody of the 
Danish soldiers. After a delay of six weeks, during which 
the popular ferment did not seriously explode, tlie ships 
and stores were brought away; and another pow’^er w^as 
tlirown into the arms of France. 

The expedition to the Baltic accelerated the effect of the 
treaty of Tilsit. Alexander issued an acrimonious declar- 
ation, accusing the British monarch of neglecting Oct. 
the interest of Russia, of molesting her commerce, 31. 
and harassing a friendly power with unprovoked hostilities ; 
and he renounced all connexion wdth a court which could 
be guilty of such injustice, intimated the revival of the 
armed neutrality, demanded satisfaction both for himself 
and the Danes, and desired that a speedy pacification 
might be concluded between Great-Britain and France. 
Our sovereign, in return, displayed equal hauteur and 
asperity. Having declared war in form against Denmark, 
Tuscany, Naples, Ragusa, and the Ionian islands^, he 
vindicated his conduct by contrasting it with that of the 
emperor, who, instead of prosecuting that course which his 
honor and interest pointed out, had degraded himself by a 
mean subserviency to France. He re-proclaimed those 
principles of maritime law which he had formerly enforced ; 
and, while he wished for the. preservation of peace with 
Russia, he defied her animositj^mid indignation. 

^ These, with the Bocca di Gataro, wete surrendered to the French after the 
treaty of Tilsit. 

N 2 
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Another power to which the royal speecli referred, as 
being too weak to preserve it’s independence, or maintain 
a dignified neutrality, was Portugal: but such circum- 
stances occurred, iis rendered it unnecessary, even in the 
opinion of the ministry, to seise tlie navy of that realm'. 
As it was the object of the treaty of Tilsit to reduce all the 
powers, except the contracting parties, to a state of submis- 
sion, arrogant menaces were thrown out against those states 
which seemed unwilling to adopt the continental system, or 
to comply ill every respect with the will of Napoleon. It 
was required from the prince regent of Portugal, that he 
should eilclude all British vessels from his harbours, arrest 
the subjects of our sov^ereign, and seise their property. He 
readily promised to enforce the first demand; but objected 
to the other points, because a sense of honor, and a regard 
to the law of nations, forbade the exercise of such injustice. 
Arguments, drawn from systems wliicli had been exploded 
by Napoleon, were not calculated to dissuade him from his 
purpose ; and he peremptorily renewed his arbitrary requi- 
sitions. The prince, having in vain endeavoured to procure 
e modification of the demands, seemed disposed to yield; 
but he privately gave notice to British subjects of the 
danger to wliicli their continuance in Portugal would ex- 
pose them ; and the majority took an early opportunity of 
retiring with their property. A transfer of the court and 
government to the Brasilian territory, in the case of ex- 
treme danger, had long^ before been an object of anxious 
consideration ^ ; and the prince, being apprehensive of the 
seisure of his person, if the Freiicli should invade the realm, 
was disposed to listen to the advice which liad been re- 
peatedly given to him, and to emigrate to a distant province, 

3 The idea w; « not altogether new. Dr. Smollett, the historian, fomierljr re- 
commended to itic British nation, if the danger of ruin should arise, a retreat to 
it’s colonial territories in North-America ; and the Rev. Mr. Boucher, during the 
war with revolutionary France, pointed out the eventual expediency of tidthig 
in the EasUlndian dependencies of the state. i 
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which, he trusted, would afford him repose and security. 
Lord ^Strangford, the British minister at Lisbon, had ac- 
quiesced in the prohibition of commerce ; but he opposed 
all farther compliance with the unprincipled demands” of 
Napoleon ; and, when the orders of detention and confisca- 
tion were issued by the prince, who then seemed more in- 
clined to unite himself with the continent of Europe, than 
to retire to Soutli- America, sir Sidney Smith instituted a 
rigorous blockade at the mouth of the Tagus, after the re- ^ 
treat of the offended envoy to the squadron. Concluding 
that this act of hostility would intimidate the prince, his 
lordship returned to Lisbon, and proposed the alternative 
of a surrender of the Portuguese fleet, or of employing it 
in the conveyance of the most distinguislicd part of the 
nation to a Brasilian port. He easily persuaded the regent 
to abandon all thoughts of continuing in the peninsula. A 
French and Spanish army, commanded by Junot, had al- 
ready entered the kingdom. Bonaparte had declared that 
tlie house of Braganza had ceased to reign; and, us the 
princirdid not wish to provoke the English by conciliating 
the tyi|int, he announced his intention of keeping his court 
at Rio de Janeiro, until a general peace should be con- 
cluded. Having nominated a council of regency, he pre- 
pared for his departure. His fleet consisted of eight ships 
of the line and four frigates : a number of armed mercan- 
tile vessels also attended the retiring court ; and the British 
squadron escorted the whole armament. The scene was 
interesting : it was viewed with regret by the tfatives, who 
were at the same time pleased to find that an asylum was 
open to the endangered family and it’s faithful adherents ; 
while the invaders, posted on the hills, observed the re- 
treat with joy, considering the kingdom as left to their 
mercy. 

The conquest of Portiigal was an easy task. Junot took 
quiet possession of the capital ; and this biise adventurer, 
who had risen from the lowest lank, began to act as sove- 
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reign of the realm. Ho practised tyranny in every form ; 
but plunder was his chief object By his own unsanctioned 
authority, he exacted from all prelates, beneficiaries, and 
monastic superiors, a contribution of two-thirds, and, in 
some cases, three-fourths of the produce of their lands and 
funds: seised the church-plate, and sent it to the mint; 
ordered all house-holders at Lisbon and Oporto to give up 
a moiety of their rents to the state; required, from the 
owners of land, a duplication of the tax which they an- 
nually paid for that species of possession ; and insisted upon 
the redemption of all British property. Of these and all 
other spoils, he reserved a twentieth part to himself, not for 
the immediate purposes of splendor, luxury, or comfort, 
but ^ the foundation of future opulence. To avoid or di- 
minish tlic danger to which these injuries and insults ex- 
posed the invaders, he sent into France a considerable part 
of tlie Portuguese army, and disbanded tlie rest, even pro- 
hibiting the occasional use of fire-arms. For disobeyhig 
this arbitrary order, many of the natives were imprisoned, 
and nine were put to death at CaUlas. 

While the remains of the family of Bragan^a sought re- 
fuge beyond the Atlantic, the head of the house of Bourbon 
found protection in Great-Britain. Alarmed at the con- 
federacy which had been organised at Tilsit, he despaireil 
of security upon the continent : and therefore resolved to 
retire to an island which he had reason to deem impregna- 
ble, and in which the known character of tlie people ensured 
to him a friendly reception. He landed at Yarmouth from 
a Swedisli frigate, with his two nepliews and other persons 
of hereditary distinction, and fixed his residence at Hart- 
well, in Buckinghamshire. He Styled himself the count 
de Lisle ; and, although the king of Sweden liad treated 
him witl) ^lic honors due to royalty, he modestly declined, 
in this country, any other respect than that which was 
<Iu4^ a private nobleman. Ilis hopes of actual «||aver 
then faint or visionary; but, amidst tbesirurieil 
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contingencies of life and fluctuations of fortune, even that 
consummation of his wishes did not appear absolutely 
hopeless. 

In this critical state of affairs, the British parliament re- 
assembled. The speech with which the session 21, 
was opened, was unusually long ; and it may 
readily be supposed tliat it excited extraordinary attention. 
It gave a sketch of the political history of the period which 
had elapsed from the prorogation. The violence which had 
been exercised against Denmark was declared to have been 
solely dictated by views of self-defence against eventual 
liostilities, as it was the object of the ruler of France, when 
the result of the negotiations at Tilsit had confirmed his 
influence and control over the continental powers, to em- 
ploy in the invasion of this kingdom the naval force of those 
states which did not presume to resist his arbitrary will. To 
prevent the execution of such a scheme, said the framers of 
the speech, became the indispensable duty of his majesty. 
In tlie case of Denmark, it was a painful service ; but the 
fleet of Portugal was happily secured from the grasp of 
France without the intervention of force.— The recall of 
the envoys of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, the repugnance 
of the Porte to a pacification, the refusal of the American 
president to ratify a commercial treaty which had been re- 
gularly concluded, and the ,'reneral attack upon the British 
commerce, were noticed with displeasure and regret, but 
without that intemperance of resentment which the sove- 
reign of France would have evinced on similar Occasions. 

It was reasonable to expect, that the expedition 16 
Copenhagen would be severely condemned by different 
speakers. In both houses, it’s injustice was strongly ex- 
posed; but the ministerial orators eagerly defended the 
measure; and some of them were not ashamed to ridicule 
the application of the rull^ of morality to the course of 
public avoirs. They wished t0 explode the old maxim, that 
honesty is the best poli^jy, seemed to think that what- 
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ever is apparently expedient is necessarily just. This cor- 
ruption of principle was deplored by Mr. Windham as a 
strong symptom of national degeneracy. 

Warm debates also arose from the orders which the 
council had issued with regard to trade and navigation. 
Napoleon’s ordinance against the British commerce had not 
been generally enforced for many months after the denun- 
ciation; but, when he had triumphed over Prussia, and, 
on pretence of sharing power with the emperor of Russia, 
had in a great measure reduced that prince to a state of 
subserviency, he resolved to carry the continental system 
into full effect. The British government had taken an 
early opportunity of retaliation, by ordering, that no vessel 
should be permitted to trade from one port to another^ 
belonging to France or it’s allies, on pain of seisurc and 
condemnation. This prohibition being frequently evaded, 
the council issued a new order, when the F rench had for 
some time enforced the decree of Berlin. All neutral traders 
who intended to proceed to France or to a dependent or 
Nov. subservient country, were required to stop at a 
11. British port, and pay a duty proportioned to the 
value of tlie cargo ; and, to retaliate that menace of blockade 
which the French had not the power of executing, all the 
ports and places in Europe, from which the British trade 
was excluded, and all the colonial ports of the enemy, were 
subjected to the same restrictions, as if they were actually 
blockaded. It was also ordained, that such neutrals as 
should be found to have accepted, from French agents, 
certificates of origin^ declaring that the articles which com- 
posed the cargo were not British produce or manufactures, 
should be punished with the loss of the vessel and it’s 
contents ; and another order imported, that the practice of 
transferring ships by pietended sales to neutrals should ilbt 
secure them from capture. ^ 

The rage which the enemy of our commerce felt at tlfooc 
pro^tfs of British spirit, could not be restrained within the 
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bounds of princely decorum. He compared the council to 
an Algerine divan, and exclaimed against that insolent in- 
justice which dared to overawe and plunder independent 
nations ; and he declared, in a decree wliich he issued at 
Milan, that all ships which should be searched by a British 
vessel, or should pay any tax whatever at the re- Dec. 
quisition of our government, were ipso facfo de« 17. 
nationalised, and, having thus forfeited their original and 
distinct character, might be lawfully captured where-evcr 
they could be found. This species of hostility could not be 
exercised without an injurious effect upon our commerce : 
and, as the neutral powers were in a great measure de- 
terred from external traffic, the merchants loudly expressed 
their discontent. 

Tlie president of the United States of North-America 
complained, more acrimoniously tlian the rulers of any 
other neutral state, of the orders in council^ as the new 
regulations were styled. Between that republic and the 
British court, for many years, little harmony had prevailed. 
Mutual jealousy had marred the friendliness of intercourse. 
The English imputed to the Americans a predilection for 
the French, and were in their turn suspected of arbitrary 
views and of an encroaching spirit in the assertion of their 
supposed maritime rights. After frequent disputes, a new 
commercial treaty had been signed S allowing greater 
favors to the Americans than any former convention had 
secured to them; but it was previously declared, that, if 
Bonaparte should enforce his scheme of blockade, and a 
decree so novel and monstrous in substance” should meet 
with acquiescence on their part, the concessions would pro- 
bably be revoked or altered. As this agreement did not 
adjust every disputed point, and as the qualifying declara- 
tion left an opening for evasion, it was not ratified by the 
president. Amidst other causes of jii^^gust, an attack, pro- 
voked only by the refusal of , Uip ^c^ptain of a frigate to 
i Pa thr 31st of PiiCQKQlkri 
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9ubmU to a search for deserters, roused all the warmth of 
indignation, not only for the supposed affront, but for the 
loss of lives by repeated broadsides; and a proclamation 
was issued, commanding the immediate retreat of all British 
armed vessels from the harbours and waters of the United 
States, and prohibiting future entrance, with an exception 
of cases of distress, arising either from the dangers of the 
sea or from hostile pursuit Whether the embargo, which 
was the next effusion of discontent or of resentment on the 
part of the Americans, preceded or followed their knowlege 
of those orders which the new cabinet sent forth, has been 
doubted. The opponents of the ministerial system main- 
tained the latter point ; and, indeed, there seems to have 
been a sufficient interval for the notice of tliose anti-neutral 
edicts. However that may be, a bill received the sanction 
of the congress*, calculated to prevent the departyre of 
any mercantile vessels from the ports of the republic, and 
to exclude all foreign traders. 

This was the state of the contest, when the ordci*s in 
coimcil were loudly condemned by the lords Erskine, 
Auckland, and Grenville, by Mr. Whitbread, and other able 
speakers, who argued that the pretended submission of 
neutrals to the decree of Berlin had not been proved ; that 
it was unjust to punish them, as if they had grossly 
violated the law of nations ; and that the effect would be 
as injurious to Great-Britain as to any other state. On the 
other hand, the regulations were plausibly defended by lord 
Castlereagh and sir John Nicholl, as politic measures of 
retaliation, necessary for the maintenance of our maritime 
rights, and conducive to the serious distress and probable 
humiliation of the enemy; and they were legalised by an 
act, which, however, was not destitute of various excep- 
tkkos and modificationh. ^ 

The return which the court bad made to the mediation 
of Ap||ria and iiu 89 i% formed another topic of del^e. 

» On the 22U of llecembcii 1807» f 
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Francis, in the preceding spring, had addressed a note to 
each of the belligerent powers, recommending a recon- 
clHation with apparent earnestness; but he onjy reeeived 
evasive answers. He repeated his solicitations in the au- 
tumn, as far as Great-Britain and France were concerned ; 
yet die effect was nugatory. Between those powers, the 
mediation of Russia was offered, in consequence of the 
treaty of Tilsit, which, the French pretended, hSd been 
concluded with the most sincere views of universal pacifica- 
tion. Alexander declared, that he would not have agreed 
to a separate peace, if he could have procured the co-oper- 
ation of Austria in the war, and have depended on that 
assistance udiicli his British ally could so easily have af- 
forded : but, as the promised diversion upon tlie continent 
had been neglected for enterprises which had no reference 
to the common cause of Europe, and as even a loan which 
he wished to negotiate at London had not been facilitated 
by the government, which, after long hesitation, only of- 
fered a very inadequate subsidy, it only remained for him 
to look to the glory and security of his empire; and, as 
he had adjusted all his disputes with Napoleon, he hoped 
for an opportunity of re-establishing a maritime peace upon 
equitable principles, promising the support of his whole 
force for ensuring the due performance of the eventual sti- 
pulations. His Britannic majesty expressed his readiness 
to avail himself of the offer d mediation, if it should seem 
probable, from an inspectron of the treaty, and from a 
knowlege of the principles upon whicli •France was in- 
clined to negotiate, that a secure and honorable peace might 
be obtained. As the desired communication was not af- 
forded, no negotiation arose from the delusive overtures of 
Russia ; and, when the Austrian court proposed that pleni- 
potentiaries should be sent to Paris, the request was not 
productive of any favorable result, because it was not stated 
that the ruler of France had aiithoris^ such a proposal, or 
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that he had any intention of admitting tire allies. ofOreat^ 
Britain to a participation of the treaty. '-h. ' 

It 'lAms contended, by Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Sheridati, 
that the conditions stipulated by the ministers for the' ac- 
ceptance of the Russian and Austrian mediation were ine?c- 
pedient and impolitic, and that nothing which appeared in 
the existing circumstonces of the war ought to preclude 
his majesty from commencing a negotiation on a basis of 
equality ; but all suggestions of this kind were treated with 
contempt; and, indeed, the late conduct of the French 

despot did not countenance any strong hopcs^of negotiatory 

\ 

the close of the session, the affairs of Spain at- 
tracted the notice of the orators of botli parties, and ex- 
cited unusual interest among the people : but, as the subject 
merits distinct consideration, I shall reserve it for another 
epistle. 


*>S‘Near 


LET! KR X. 

Hktory of Spam, 

While the nations of the continent were insulted with 
the most arrogant tyranny, and degraded by the most igno- 
minious servitude, no immediate hopes of rescue or relief 
were generally entertained ; yet, to the discerning few^ a 
glimmering ray appeared in the western horizon, which 
seemed to penetrate through the gloom, and to hold out the 
prospect of a renovation of light. 

It was the earnest wish of the French emperor, not only 
to ea:teiid his personal inff ucOce, but to aggrandise his 
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mily in cfvcry possible 'mode. The languor and imbecility 
of the Spaiijiah government, and the evident decline of the 
poweS* and vigor of that monarchy, suggested to him the 
ideOr of an' usurpation, and seemed to ascertain the facility 
of it^s accomplishment. If he had been as prudent as he 
was ambitious, he would have remained content with the 
power of dictating to the court of Madrid, in the great 
points of war and policy : but he wished to secure a more 
complete and permanent sway, by the erection of a new 
dymisty. With this view, he studiously fomented the dis- 
sensions in the Spanish cabinet, and encouraged tlie ani- 
mosities of party ; and the artful activity of his emi^!i)u^s, 
aided by the intrigues of mal-conterit natives, at len§8t 
produced a crisis which favored his insidious and malignant 
purpose. 

The exorbitant and mischievous influence which Godoy,' 
the prince of the Peace, had acquired over the weak mind 
of the king, disgusted Ferdinand, the heir-apparent ; and 
this prince more particularly resented his exclusion from 
all concern in the administration. His discontent was in- 
flamed by the insinuations of tlie French ambassador Beau- 
harnois, by whose advice he rejected the proposal of the 
court for his marriage with one of his relatives, the mini- 
ster's sister-in-law, and secretly addressed a letter to Napo- 
leon, offering his hand to any disengaged lady of the im- 
perial family of France. This clandestine correspondence, 
and tlie nomination of the duke del Infantado as chief com- 
mander of the army in the event of the king’s deatli, fur- 
nished Godoy with a pretence for accusing Ferdinand of 
treasonable machinations; and the prince was arrested, 
imprisoned, and menaced witli a criminal process : but the 
rising indignation and murmurs of the people, and the sub- 
missive behaviour of the royal prisoner, prompted his father 
to order his liberation 

» Memoires pour eervir a THisto^e^de la Revolution d’Espagne, parM. NcU 
Icrto.— -Paris, l« 14 . 
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To Secure the subserviency of Clmrles and his favorite^ 
and facilitate the leisure of the monarchy, Napoledii cott* 
OcU 27, eluded, at Fontainebleau, a treaty for tll!b dis- 
1807. memberment of the adjoining realm. It was 
stipulated, that the northern division of Portugal should be 
transferred to the king of Etruria, and the southern part 
to the prince of the Peace, under the guaranty and pro- 
tection of his catlioHc majesty ; that the middle portion 
should remain in sequestration, for future disposal; and 
that the colonial territories of the same crown should be 
divided between France and Spain. By a Separate con- 
ven^on, 28,000 French were permitted to enter Spain, 
under the pretence of proceeding to Lisbon ; but a much 
greater number, commanded by Murat, embraced the op- 
portunity of intrusion, and obtained admission into some of 
the strongest towns. Tliese movements filled the king with 
apprehension ; and his fears w^ere not removed by the pro- 
gressive disclosure of Napoleon's views. "His envoy Isqtiierdo 
informed him, that he was expected by his powerful ally to 
resign, for the benefit of the Frencli empire, the provinces 
situated between the Pyrenees and the Ebro, in return for 
a more commanding influence in Portugal than tlie late 
treaty allowed him. The emperor hoped to intimidate the 
feeble prince into a retreat from his kingdom to his colonial 
dominions ; and Charles seemed to be disposed to follow the 
example of the prince of Brasil; but the people so loudly 
exclaimed against his supposed intention, that lie promised 
to remain witli them and sliare their fate. Not satisfied 
with this aesutance, the mal-con tents of Araiijuez resolved 
to wreolc their vengeance upon the obnoxious minister, 
whose life, hoWdver, they spared at the intercession of Fer- 
dinand. When he had been deprived of his power, and 
imprisoned, his harassed sovereign became dejected and 
despondent, and, not expecting to reign in tranquilKty, de- 
clared his intention of resigning bis crown. His son did 
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not dissuade him fram his purpose^ but readily Man 19, 
accepted the offered royalty, and was pro- 
claimed king by the designation of Ferdinand VII 
Murat, who had concluded that the royal family would 
speedily retire from the kingdom, was advancing to Ma- 
drid, to take a decisive advantage of a conjuncture which 
was apparently so favorable to the views of his treacherous 
employer, when he received the unwelcome intelligence of 
tlie elevation of Ferdinand to the throne. Continuing his 
march, he entered the capital before the arrival of the new 
king, whom, without the formality of acknowlegement, he 
amused with a demand of the sword of Francis L By 
procuring from Cliarles a declaration of the invalidity of 
his resignation, which, he said, had been extorted from him 
by the dread of personal violence, he endeavoured to pro- 
pagate discord in the state, and to arm against the son the 
friends of the father ; and, amidst the eventual confusion, 
he hoped to draw into his powder every individual of the 
unfortunate family. lie advised Ferdinand to send bis 
brother, don Carlos, to meet Napoleon, who was daily ex- 
pected in Spain ; and general Savary, assuming the cha- 
racter of an accredited envoy, exhorted the young king to 
take the same step, assuring him that he would be im- 
mediately recognised by the gratified emperor as the lawful 
monarch of Spain. Yielding to artful importunity, Fer- 
dinand left the administration to his uncle, don Antonio, 
and repaired to Vittoria, whence he despatched a letter to 
the arrogant master of his fate, complaining of the disre- 
spect with which he had been treated, and requesting a re- 
moval of all doubts with regard to the intentions of hia 
imperial majesty. The answer to tliis epistle was evasive 
and unsatisfactory ; but, as the dictator expressed a desire 
of being acquainted with all the particulars of tlie Isde ab- 
dication, Ferdinand, notwithstaiwBng; Uxe remonstrances of 

' par N^erto, cbi»p. u 
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don Pedro Cevallos and other prudent and cautious nd-* 
visers, resolved to proceed to Bayonne. The loyal inha- 
biUints of Vittoria in vain endeavoured to prevent his de- 
parture, which, they apprehended, would lead to misfortune 
and ruin. He blindly pursued his course, and found the 
emperor ready to receive him. 

The result of this imprudent journey was such as the 
credulous prince might have expected. After an enter- 
tainment which was preceded and followed by exterior 
marks of friendship, Savary intimated to him the emperor's 
irrevocable determination, that the Bourbon family should 
no longer reign in Spain, and insisted upon his renuncia- 
tion of all pretensions to the crown, in consideration of an 
indemnity which would be provided for him in some other 
country. Disgusted and incensed at the insolence of the 
general and the injustice of the treacherous Corsican, Fer- 
dinand declared, that nothing but the will of his father 
and of the nation should induce him to relinquish his claim. 
The kingdom of Etruria was now offered to him; and 
his refusal of the contemptible exchange was pronounced 
to be a sufficient gTound for his exclusion from every in- 
heritance and from all territorial advantages. He still re- 
mained firm, and was therefore watched and guarded as a 
prisoner of state. 

In the mean time, Murat domineered over the Spaniards 
with all the arrogance and cruelty of a low-bred adventurer. 
He insulted don Antonio and his political associates, en- 
couraged his soldiers to acts of outrage, and imputed to the 
natives all the guilt of unjustifiable aggression. Being or- 
dered to send Ferdinand's brother Francis to Bayonne, he 
prepared an escort for that purpose ; and, when some of 
the inhabitants of Madrid had merely cut the traces wliicli 
fastened the horses to the carriage, the French brutally 

May /ired upon the cnowd. In the progress of the tu- 

2. mult, according to the lowest enumeration, 104 
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Spaniard^} lost their lives, and 54 were wounded ; but 
it is more piobable that the number of victims rose to 
ITOO. 

Being allured by promises of favor and friendship, or in- 
timidated by menaces, Charles and his queen presented 
themselves before the emperor at Bayonne. They ex- 
pressed their dis{)lea^ure at the conduct of their eldest son, 
whom they ordered to renounce all the rights which he had 
claimed on pretence of the king’s resignation. Ferdinand 
promised that he would obey this command, if his father 
would return to Spain, and govern without tlie advice of 
ministers wdiom Ids people detested. When Charles had 
answered this intimation by severe reproaches, rather than 
by rational arguments, his son proposed a rcferciice of the 
dispute to a national assembly ; and, as the father Jiad de- 
voted himself to the French interest, all true patriots, and 
the majority of the nation, favored the son’s pretensions. 
The senior prince, declaring that he was still the lawful 
king, commissioned Murat to act as viceroy ; and the coun- 
cil of Castile sent orders into every province, superseding 
the authority of Ferdinand. 

The weak prince who thus pretended to reoumc his 
power, soon after disgraced himself by renouncing the 
sovereignty of Spain in favor of Napoleon, who engaged 
to pension the fugitive family, to preserve the indivisibility 
of the kingdom, and not to allow any other re- May 
ligion than that of Rome. The prince of the 
Peace, whom Murat, in opposition to the popular wish, 
had restored to liberty, was the negotiator of this treaty, 
by which he procured for himself an asylum in France. 

Ferdinand’s courage and resolution at length gave way 
to the terrors of tyrannic power. He had sent instructions 
to his ministers to commence hostilities against the French, 
as soon as intelligence of his removal into the in- 

terior of France should reach Madrid • but, when he wiis 
informed of the late massacre in that city, he inicondition- 
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ally resigned the royal dig^yity, first to Ws offended parent, 
and afterward to the vile oppressor of his family \ 

Exulting ill this success, Napoleon proceeded to the com- 
pletion of his atrocious scheme. Treating with contempt 
the remonstrances of the council of Castile against the va- 
lidity of extorted cessions, he desired the members to 
select a king from his family. In compliance with his well- 
known inclinations, they made choice of his brother Joseph. 
The administrative and the municipality of Madrid, 

concurred in the nomination : the cardinal-primate, nephew 
of Charles III., promoted with base servility the degrading 
appointment ; and many reputed friends of the excluded 
family were equally ready to yield to the torrent. Thus 
encouraged, the emperor declared Joseph king of Spain, 
and summoned to Bayonne the principal subjects of the 
monarchy, for the adjustment of a constitutional code. 
Ninety-one persons of distinction obeyed the arbitrary maii- 
June date, and, at their first meeting, acknowlegc<l the 
15. new king with apparent cordiality. lie gratified 
some of the late ministers with re-appointment; and even 
Cevallos consented to act in the new cabinet. 

The new constitution, as might have been expected, left 
too great a degree of power in the hands of the king. I'he 
ministers were declared to be responsible for tlie execution 
of the laws, and of the royal commaiuU. Persons of di- 
stinction nominated by the sovereign, from the number of 
thirty to sixty, were to 'compose tlie council of state ; and 
twenty-four, selected from tliat body and from tlie official 
departments, were to form the senate. It was dctermijie<I, 
that the cortes shouhl consist of 1.50 members, two-sixths 
being spiritual and temporal peers, named by a writ under 
tlie great seal, and two-thirds being popular representatives, 
who were to be deputed by the provinces, the universities, 
the prlncij al towns, and the merchants. The elections for 


3 Ncllerto, chap. 5. 
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the first class were to be in the proportion of one tj 300,000 
inhabitants ; and it was ordained, that the assembly should 
have at least one session in three years, but might be dis- 
solved at the king^s discretion. All it"s deliberations were 
to be private ; and no votes or opinions were allowed to be 
published either by the whole body or by individual mem- 
bers. Alterations in the civil or criminal code, or in the 
financial system, could only be proposed by the orators of 
the council of state. If the majority should disapprove the 
conduct of the court, they were permitted to petition the 
king for the punishment or dismission of evil counsellors; 
but this privilege was of little moment, as the investigation 
of the imputed delinquency was to be referred to twelve 
courtiers, who would rather favor than condemn an ac- 
cused minister. The provincial privileges of Navarre, Bis- 
cay, Guipiiscoa, and Alava, were allowed to subsist, until 
the cortes^ at the first meeting, should order some modifi- 
cations. With these exceptions, it was decreed, that the 
civil code should be uniform over the whole kingdom, and 
tliat all exclusive or peculiar jurisdictions, and all privileges 
contrary to the general law, should be abolished. It was 
declared, that personal liberty should bp respected, and 
that no person should be confined without the authority of 
a legal warrant, stating the reason of the arrest. But the 
benefits of these and other regulations, however imperfect, 
were not to be immediately erjoyed by the people ; for the 
various edicts were to be successively promulgated in the 
course of four years. 

The article which declared the cro^.Ti hereditary in the 
family of Bonaparte, was a gross and unpardonable insult 
to the nation. He who derided such a claim, when it wbs 
advanced by the descendant of a long line of princes, could 
not, without the most glaring inconsistency, demand an 
acquiescence in the incipic'ht pretensions of his own race. 
On what ground (it may be asked for the sake of argument) 
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was the claim urged in this case ? The answer is, — on the 
basis of ^formal renunciation from Charles IV, and the 
heir apparent. But those princes had not even a shadow of 
right to consider the monarchy as a private estate, or transfer 
the people, like cattle, to the government of a stranger ; 
or, even if they were justified in such conduct, their re- 
nunciations could not in any respect bind their |)Ostcrity. 
The national will alone, expressed without the influence of 
force or terror, could sanction a change of dynasty or of 
system. To say that the partial and irregular assembly at 
Bayonne had a right to order so fundamental a change, is 
an assertion which no just reasoning can verify or establish ; 
and to represent the general submission of the constituted 
authorities as a confirmation of the claim of Napoleon or 
of Joseph, is almost equally absurd. The intimidated as- 
sembly at Bayonne merely submitted, witli exterior forin- 
ality, to the will of a tyrant, who had a powerful army 
ready to perpetrate every atrocity. For the honor of Spain, 
the same meanness of sid)mission was not exhibited by tlie 
great body of the nation. The nobles wlio remained at 
home, and persons of the middle class, confounded at the 
late massacre, did not, indeed, immediately venture to op- 
pose a numerous horde of ruffian intruders, whom tliey 
were unprepared to resist with effect ; but they manifested 
their sentiments before the usurpation was fully organised 
at Bayonne ; and the populace and peasants also endea- 
voured to repress the indignation which arose in their 
minds, while they waited for an opj)ortunity of vigorous 
exertion : but this acquiescence, extorted by temporary in- 
timidation, Wtis merely a calm !)efore a storm. It did not 
bear tin* marks of that content which usually accompanies 
the exercise of legitimate authority : it concealed angry 
passions which struggled for vent, and to wliicli a casual 
check gr ve additional fervency and strength. 

That natience, which the natives evinced for some weeks 
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after the massacre, at lengtlf yielded to a genefW burst of 
indignation. The people rose in various parts of the coun- 
try; imprisoned many Frciichincn, and put some to death ; 
and murdered several provincial governors and magistrates, 
who did not appear to be sufficiently zealous in the cause 
of national independence. When this rage had subsided, 
the desire of a regular administration was manifested ; and 
all who had good sense and moderation wished for such a 
settlement as might remedy the disorders of anarchy, direct 
and concentrate the efforts of the nation against the daring 
and inhuman enemy, and secure the throne for Ferdinand, 
or some other prince of the liou.se of Bourbon. On this 
memorable occasion, as the means of defence were more 
abundant in Andalusia tlian in any of tlie other provinces, 
the magistrates and prineipa! inhal)itants of Seville took the 
lead. They made choice of ix junta or council for Maij 
the government of that division of Spain, pro- 
claimed the soverelguty of Ferdinand the Seveiitli, and de- 
clared war against Napoleon and tlie h^’eneh. The example 
was speedily followed in all parts which were free from the 
terrors of a foreign army; but, although it's good effects 
were generally acknowleged, tiic want of a supreme junUi 
for the whole kingdom was felt as a serious ineonvenienee ; 
for the iiiflueiiee of the council of Seville, even while it 
conciliated the frequent acquiescence ot otlicr administra- 
tive bodies, coidd not be deemed equivalent to the regular 
authority of an united or general government. 

At this critical period, w hen tlie Spaniards, .apparently 
without a directing head, and in a state of federalism which 
did not promise a strict unity and concert, W’Cre contending 
with the uncontrolled master of a pow’crful empire, wlio 
could add, to the great resources of his owm nation, the 
armies and treasures of dcp..ndent states, the w^ar seemed 
to assume an unpromising aspect, unless pow erlhl aid shouhl 
be afforded to the menaced patriots. They stated their 
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danger and their exigencies to the court of London to 
the Portuguese, Swedes, and Austrians; and the zeal 
which animated the subjects of Great-Britain^ in favor of 
a nation struggling for liberty, held out the prospect of 
friendly interposition and effective succour* Lord Colling- 
wood offered the aid of his fleet for the capture of five 
French ships of the line at Cadiz ; but his assistance was 
declined by don Thomas Morla, the governor, who, know- 
ing that his countrymen were capable of this enterprise, 
ordered an attack with a fijotilla^ supported by batteries, 
and compelled the French admiral to surrender his squa- 
dron. 

In those provinces which were not occupied by French 
troops, a great part of the adult population eagerly offered 
military service to the dift'erent juntas. A supply of arms 
and money, transmitted from England, proved very useful 
on tills occasion ; and a multitude of Spanish prisoners of 
war, released and sent back by the indulgence of our go- 
vernment, seasonably reinforced the patriotic armies. The 
regular troops were not so numerous as the conjuncture 
required ; but it was hoped that tJie deficiency would be 
amply supplied by new levies, and by the gradual exten- 
sion of discipline. Partial conflicts occurred in various 
scenes of action : the enemy waged war with the most ma- 
lignant ferocity ; and many French stragglers were killed 
by the .peasants. An attack of Valencia, directed by mar- 
shal Monccy, was repelled by general Caro, with u great 


< The 6rat application to this court came from the principality of Asturias ; 
and the addres* stated, that the representativo assembly, to which Uic entire 
sovereignty had devolved, lamenting the captivity of Ferdinand, and disdaining 
llie idea of submitting to the yoke of a foreign tyrant, had taken up arms in de- 
fence oi Uk; country; and expressed a linn hope, that a consideration of the 
dreadful . onsequcnces which would flow from the unbounded ambition of tbe 
ruler of F i uj a*, if he should be luffcred to usyrp the throne of Spain, would con 
cur with a spirit of generosity to produce die speedy transmission of succour? 
froj^^reat-Britain. It was dated fioni Oviedo, May 25, 
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slaughter of the assailants. The Spaniards, were less for- 
tunate in the Ixittle of Medina del. Rio Seco, being defeated 
with considerable loss by the superiority of the hostile 
cavalry : but their success at Baylen inspired them with the 
most lively joy. Dupont, who had 8000 men at Andujar 
under his command, had retired to Baylen to effect a junc- 
tion with Belliard, who had an equal number. Castanos, 
witli an army chiefly composed of Andalusians, amounting 
to 25,000 men, of which only one-half could be denomi- 
nated a regular force, obstructed the views of the French 
general, who, thus provoked, rushed upon the Jidi^ 
natives with the most furious impetuosity. They 20. 
firmly sustained the shock, and drove back the disordered 
foe : they withstood other assaults with equal vigor, and, 
by reducing the French to the danger of destruction, drew 
from their discouraged commander the proposal of a capi- 
tidation. During the conference, Wedcl, who came up 
with 6000 men, attacked a Spanish division which had not 
yet participated ia the action, and made some impression ; 
but the continuance of the battle was prevented by the 
Jisscnt of Dupont to a demand of unconditional surrender. 
Wedel's corps did not incur the same disgi'ace, being 
favored with the permission of a speedy return to France 
by maritime conveyance. 

On tlie day of this defeat, the usurper entered Madrid 
with all the pomp of royalty : bujt he was not saluted by the 
people with tliose acclamations or marks of respect which 
they would gladly have giveu to Ferdinand, or to any 
prince who had been the object jf national choice. He 
seemed, however, to think that he was securely established 
upon the tlironc, as his knowlege of the miglity power and 
influence of his brother would not suffer him to apprehend 
that the Spaniards would date to depose him. The* lustre 
of the great empire, and die fame of it’s fortunate ruler, 
would, in his opinion, dazzle their eyes, and excite tljat 
awe and reverence whicli wniild ultimately ensure subinis- 
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sion. But he had not long indulged these contemplations, 
when the intelligence of Dupont’s surrender reached his 
court. Being menaced witli a visit from the army of Va- 
lencia or of Andalusia, and hearing of the determined spirit 
of tlic Arragonians, he resolved to retire from the capitJil. 
He plundered the treasury, seised the crown jewels, and 
robbed the palaces of the most valuable part of their port- 
able contents ; and then retired to Burgos. 

As the captain-general of Arragon, either being a traitor 
in his heart, or despairing of the success of defensive ef- 
forts, had attempted to disarm the people, he was seised and 
imprisoned by the indignation of the citizens of Saragossa ; 
and they conferred the chief administration and command 
upon don Joseph Palafox, who, althoiigli he had no mili- 
tary experience, was known to possess courage, and sup- 
posed to be capable of governing. The soldiers whom 
he found in the city did not> it is said, exceed the amount 
of 220, and the provincial treasury was nearly exhausted : 
yet, trusting to tlie spirit and energy of liis countrymen, 
he ventured to doclare war against the invaders of Spain. 
The inhabitants and the neighbouring peasants, ilI-j)rovided 
with arms, were hastily initiated in the (li.sci[)line of the 
camp ; but they were unsuccessful in several conflicts which 
they risqued with a superior enemy. Not discouraged, the 
citizens resolved to persevere in their patriotic eflorts ; and 
they so bravely defended the out-posts and the town itself, 
that the assailants were repelled, and those who had forced 
their way within the walls were massacred. During the 
respite which was procured by this success, the governor 
made the best dispositions for sustaining a siege that a todil 
want of K gular fortification would allow, and wandered 
over the province in search of regular troops. He found 
some paAtics of militir, and about 1300 soldiers who lutd 
escaped froii! Aladrid; but, being met by a greater force, 
he was exposed to the danger of ruin, which he escaped 
by the prpwess of his gallant band. The siege of the city 
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was at length formed by general Le-FSvre, two eminences 
in the neighbourhood being seised by the enemy, who 
hoped soon to prevail over all opposition. 

To maintain a place which had no admitted pretensions 
to defensibility, seemed to be a hopeless task : yet it was 
resolutely undertaken by the Arragonian patriots. Batteries 
and entrencliments were formed near the gates : holes were 
made for musquetry in the mud-walls, and in buildings 
which flanked the walls or supplied the deficiency in the 
circuit ; and every arrangement that promised to be useful, 
however imperfect, was eagerly adopted. The monks ma- 
nufactured giin[)owder, and prepared cartridges. Even the 
women cheerfully assisted in such labors as did not exceed 
their strength, and the children wore not wholly unem- 
ployed, The explosion of a jiowder-magazine made some 
havock in the town ; but the cannonade and bombardment 
proved more destructive. A foundling-hospital, full of the 
sick and wounded, caught fire; but this calamity, instead 
of producing dejection, only called forth all the exertions 
of sympathy for the rescue of tlic endangered inmates. A 
large conventual edifice was also fired ; and such an open- 
ing was made as served to admit the besiegers, who, im- 
petuously forcing their way, became masters of one half of 
the city. Of one of the widest streets, each party occupied 
one side, and the fire from the opposite batteries filled the 
intervening space with uniortuiiate victims. When am- 
munition began to fail, a considerable convoy unexpectedly 
arrived, which was introduced by the governor’s brother, 
who was accompanied by 3000 men. The defence was 
now continued with such spirit, that the French possessions 
were reduced to an eighth part of the damaged town. 
Appalled by this obstinate resistance, and by a re- Auff. 
port of the march of a strong body from the Va- I t. 
lencian province, the enemy reliuquislied the siege \ 

VauglianN NarraiiWol'ltie Siege. 
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At tKe some time, the spirit of self-defence animated the 
subjects of Portugal. Their zeal particulaJrly displayed 
itself at Oporto, where the inhabitants rose en masse^ seised 
and imprisoned all the Frenchmen whom they could find, 
and nominated an administrative body, of which the bishop 
was declared president. Lieutenant-colonel Brown, being 
ordered to procure tlie most correct information respecting 
the state of afiairs in the north of Portugal, was highly 
pleased at the assurances, which he received from the 
patriotic prelate, of the effervescent zeal of the people, 
who were determined to expel their enemies from the 
country; and he, in return, gratified the bishop with a 
promise of speedy and ample succours from Great-Britain. 
He was informed that the French force in Portugal did 
not exceed 15,000 men, exclusive of Jiuxiliaries ; audit 
was stated, on the other hand, that, in the northern pro- 
vince, the defensive force amounted to 25,000, who were 
not, however, completely armed. While he was prose- 
cuting his inquiries, a French division, under I^a-Borde, 
advanced from Lisbon to the nortliward, and took a strong 
[X>sition at Roli^a. Sir Arthur Wellesley, who laid been 
sent to the T<igus with about 8000 men, and had been 
joined by major-general Spencer with 5000, soon found aii 
opportunity of displaying his skill and valor. Being rein- 
forced by Portuguese treops, he marched jigainst the 
enemy ; and, sending some brigades to fall upon the right, 
while the native soldiery endeavoured to turn the left, ho 
more particularly superintended the attack of the centre. 
The mountainous passes, wliich were bravely defended, 
were all forced ; but the French retreated in good wder, 
the paucity of cavalry preventing a pursuit. 

A more importifut conflict quickly followed. Sir Arthur 
had been joined by two fresh brigades, and Junot had col- 
lected his whole force. The first attack was directed upon 

Ayg* the British centre, which was strongly posted on 
an eminence to the southward of Vimeiro* Both 
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parties made great use of Uieir artillery ; but that of the 
defending party proved more effective and mischievous; 
and the vigor of the bayonet at length repelled the assailants, 
who were at tlie ^me time flanked by a corps which then 
ciime up to it’s post. They were pursued in their retreat 
by lieutenant-colonel Taylor and his dragoons ; but they 
turned upon this detachment with such fury, that tliis of- 
ficer and many of his men lost their lives. On the left, the 
troops were exposed to a most impetuous attack, in which 
a large body of cavalry concurred. They firmly withstood 
the onset, and put their opponents to flight. A part of the 
retiring division, suddenly facing about, endeavoured to 
recover the artillery which had been seised; but the at- 
tempt wiis fatal to many of the number, and fruitless to the 
rest®. 

The French commander, aware of the approach of 
another array, resolved to propose a cessation of hostilities ; 
but, as he was too feeble to cope with his adversaries, it 
was their duty and interest to crush him, not to favor his 
csca|ie. Lieutenant-general Dalrymple, however, who as- 
sumed the chief miliUiry command after the late victory, 
M^as so pleased with the opportunity of delivering Portugal 
from the ravages of the enemy, that lie not only granted an 
armistice, but, by a subsequent convention, agreed to the 
unreasonable demands of the vanquished host. In vindi- 
cation of his assent, he alleecd his ignorance of the actual 
state of the Frencli army, and of many circumstaiu'cs of a 
local and incidenUil nature but, as it was easy for him to 
procure information from sir Arthur Wellesley and other 
officers, that excuse was idle and trivoloiis. He also men- 
tioned, in his oWii defence, the, importance of gaining time 
for the prosecution of the war in Spain, which would have 
been neglected during the operations requisite for subduing 
the French in Portugal, as they possessed some strong posts 

* Letter from LieiUcnpn (.General' in the London Gazette.— Letters 
JVom and Spain, by Adam Ncafej U* P. * 
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which might have been long maintained. But the army, 
instead of profiting by the time which was gained by the 
convention, suffered three months to pass before any ad- 
vanUige was afforded, or even attempted to be given, to the 
cause of the Spanisli patriots. 

Auff. In the convention which was concluded between 
30. the opposite armies, it was stipulated, that all the 
places and forts, occupied by the French troops in Portugal, 
should be surrendered ; that these invaders should quit the 
kingdom with their arms and baggage, be conveyed to 
France in British vessels, and be allowed to serve wherc- 
ever their govcrnmcilt might wisli to employ them ; that 
all subjects of France or of powers in alliance with that 
nation, who were resident in Portugal, sliovdd remain un- 
molested in their persons and property ; tiiat none of tlu‘ 
natives should bo harassed or called to an account in con- 
sequence of political opinions or public conduct; that no 
arrears of contribution or requisition, pretended to be due 
to the French, should be allowed ; that all the !S})anish 
soldiers within the kingdom should be given up td the 
British general, who should endeavour to procure, in re- 
turn, a release of all French subj(»cts detained in Spain for 
political causes ; that an immediate exchange of |)risoners 
should take jilace between the French and Portuguese ; 
and that the magazines should be applied to the use of the 
retiring troops. It was not intended, that tlie departing 
soldiers should carry away the treasures of the churches 
or other ill-acquired spoils ; and many, who attemj)ted to 
bear off tlie fruits of their ra])ine, were obliged to resign 
them to the vigilance of the British officers, liven jJicir 
leader, although he bojisted of his clevated*rank and splen* 
did title, v>as not suffered to escape without such an in- 
spection of his baggage, as exposed his villany to general 
notice, and led to a great defalcation from tlie stock of 
plunder which he was preparing to send on board. 

T!^ agreement was accoiiipanicd with another* conven- 
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tion, by which nine Russian ships of the line and a frigate 
were surrendered, with all their stores, to sir Charles Cotton, 
and not to be restored to the emperor before the conclusion 
of a pacific treaty between that prince and the British 
monarch : but the seamen and marines were treated with the 
same indulgence which the French received, and gratified 
with a conveyance to their own country, unfettered by 
restrictions of service. In tlie preliminary armistice which 
Wellesley adjusted with Kellcrmaim, the neutrality of the 
port of Lisbon had been stipulated with regard to this fleet : 
but the admiral, very properly, refused his assent to that 
article ; yet he was too kind to the enemy in releasing such 
a multitude of effective men. 

These conventions were not calculated to please a nation 
which looked with an anxious eye to the honor and dignity 
of the public service, and wished to see it’s resources usefully 
enijiloyod. Surprise, disgust, and indignation, were con- 
sequently excited ; and the hopes of a strict inquiry were 
loudly and generally expressed. The corporation of Lou- 
don, partaking of the feelings which pervaded the country, 
stigmatised the military convention as disgraceful to the 
British ar^ns, and injurious to the j)iiblic interest; and, 
when his majesty had given a hiirsh answer to the address 
which intimated that o})inion, his displeasure did not check 
the freedom of remark. In coukpliance with the prevailing 
wish, an investigation was ordered ; but the result was far 
from satisfying the pubK:. Hii Daviil Dundas, and six 
other field-officers, were induced, after an attentive ex- 
amination of the disputed poi its, to declare, that no farther 
military proceeding was necessary on that subject, however 
some of them might differ in their sentiments respecting 
the “ fitness of the convention in the relative situation of 
the two armies.’^ A more explicit statement of their opinions 
being demanded by the duke of York, all, except the earl 
of Moira, intimated their aj)probation of the armistice ; 
and four of tlie number decided in favor of the convention. 
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The king, while he declined all ulterior inquiry, signified 
his disapprobation of those ‘‘ articles in which stipulations 
were made, directly affecting the interests or feelings of the 
Spanish and Portuguese nations.” 

After a long delay, the British army, which had been 
elevated to the amount of 30,000 men soon after the battle 
of Vimeiro, marched into Spain under the command of sir 
John Moore, while the French troops were chiefly stationed 
in the provinces of Biscay, Navarre, and Catalonia ; and, 
in the mean time, the Spaniards gave a greater energy to 
their government by the erection of a central junta for the 
whole kingdom. 

The council of Seville, without professing to take the 
lead, distinguished itself by the patriotic advice which it 
gave to the other juntas, and to the nation. With regard 
to the succession, no question, said the members, could 
reasonably arise, while they had a sovereign whose right 
W'as indisputable, and who had brothers to inherit after his 
decease. Another question had recently been agitated, 
W'hich also seemed to them to be sufficiently settled by the 
very nature and origin of political communities. Doubts 
had been entertained, wdiether a necessity existed for the 
creation of a supreme civil government, which might unite 
the authority of all the provinces, until Ferdinand should 
recover his throne. The want of such a government would 
expose the nation to the miseries of anarchy, or to the 
rigors of military despotism ; and due reflexion, it was 
hoped, would soon convince every one of the necessity of 
speedy arrangements for the prevention of such evils. 
Many were of opinion, that the corti^s ought to be imme- 
diately convoked by the council of Castile : but this was an 
act of autliority which that body had no right to^exercisc ; 
and it's conduct, in encouraging the late usurpation, w^s 
no inducement fw the people to invest it with cxtri^ordinary 
power. None but the king could legally assemble the 
carti^; and, if any irregular or partial elections should 
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take place, discord and division would be the result. The 
people had already acted in their general capacity, without 
regard to the particular towns which had long enjoyed the 
privilege of choosing representatives, and had created pro- 
vincial juntas ; but^ as tlie authority thus granted required 
a superintending power, which mig.Vt obviate the mischief 
of discordant measures, it was expedient that a supreme 
administrative body should be constituted ; and the indivi- 
duals who should compose it ought to be selected by tlie 
members of each junta from their own body. Two re- 
spectable persons might thus be chosen in each province; 
and tliese deputies might legitimately act as governors of 
tlie whole kingdom. A president might be appointed out 
of the number, not permanently, but for a very short term, 
that he might not have sufficient time for the acquisition of 
exorbitant influence or power. 

lliese suggestions appear to have been the offspring of 
a laudable regard for the public welfare. But it may be 
contended, that a more constitutional mode of supplying 
the deficiency of the executive power, occasioned by the 
king’s exile and detention, w^oiild have been afforded by 
the convocation of the coiics. The corporations which pos- 
sessed the elective franchise might have chosen deputies ; 
and the first step of the assemlily thus formed might have 
been the appointment of a regent, .or a supreme admini- 
strative body. The junfeis, however, did not adopt this 
measure, being inclined to prefer the advice of the Anda- 
lusian patriots. When two deputies had been named by 
each junta, except where the capital of the province was 
occupied by tlie invaders, the majority of the delegated 
number met at the pf^lace of Aranjuea, and, after Sept. 
the solemni^tion of mass, took an oath for ihe? 25. 
maintenance and promotion of the catholic faitli and system, 
the defence of the royal rights of Ferdinand, the preserva- 
tion of established laws and usages, and^tha improvement 
of the general state of the nation. Advancing to the great 
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gallery, the members then proclaimed the king amidst the 
most lively acclamations of the assembled people. A short 
speech from the count de Flotida-Blanca, who acted as 
president, pointed out the path of duty ; and the supreme 
junta began to exercise all the authority.of the piost regular 
government. i 


LETTER XI. . 

History of a War in the^ North of Europe^ and of a Revo- 
luiion in Sicvdcn. 

While the viijustifiahle confederacy between Napoleon 
and Alexander exercised it's pernicious influence in Spain 
and Portugal, Sweden also felt it's iniscliievous effects. 
Among other arbitrary stipulations, it was resolved that 
Gustavus should be compelled to exclude all British vessels 
from his harbours. This demand was declared by the 
Russian minister to be supported l>y former' compacts 
among the northern jjowers, by which they had agreed to 
an union of strengtli in defence of the Baltic : but the king 
replied tliat these compacts had ceased to be in force ; and 
he would only promise to prevent tlie British court from 
sending sliips of war into that sea. 

*It was not merely the suhservieney of Alexander to the 
view^ of his new ally, but also his desire of adding the whole 
province of riuland to his empire, that ])rompted him to 
A. 1). invasi(»ii of tJie Swedish territories. For 

laon. tyhe defence of Finland a^iiist tli^ powerful 
enemy, the king only sent 9510 men into the iield, wldU* 
6()09 garrisoned Sveaborg. Two of the frontier posts were 
not^tamety )ieldeji|, even to the great superiority of the as- 
sajling force. The Russians endeavoured to prcvcn| the 
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northern troops from joining those of the south : but the 
valor of the Swedes so far prcvaifed as to effect the desired 
union, and to check the advanipe of the foe, whom general 
Adlercreutz engaged witli success at Sikajoki. Keenly 
resenting tlipi^e lio§tilitj 4 SS, which were not preceded by a de- 
claration of war, Gustayus gave orders for the confinement 
of the Russian resident and consul, and threatened to 
banish from Sweden every subject of Alexander. As he 
suspected the intentions of the Danisli court, he demanded 
from count Moltkc an explanation of the views of liis sove- 
reign. The answer was a declaration of war, in which the 
king’s base connivance at the attack upon Copenhagen was 
pointedly censured, and liis renewal of alliance^ with a 
powder wliich could coolly perpetrate such outrageous’ in- 
justice w’as severely condemned. He denied the former 
charge ; yet he evidently approved the aggression ; and he 
retorted the accusation of interested subserviency to Great- 
Britain Iw a reference to the implicit dependt^nce of Den- 
mark up(^;Russia. 

As the ‘danger to wdiich Sw'eden w'as exposed could not 
be effectu^y repelled by the unaided force of thart nation, 
the king addressed a letter to his BriUmnic maje^sty, stating 
that he was attacked on every side because be was the friend 
of England, and requesting, in addition to tlie stipulated 
subsidy, speedy and powerful assistiince. A promise of 
succour was readily given ; and it was resolved that 10,000 
men should be sent, under the command of sir John Moore ; 
but the conditions annexed to this grant of aid w’ere not 
altogether agreeable to Gustavus. They were to be recalled 
at pleasure, to have as little eounexion as possible wdth the 
Swedish atmy, to b%. completely under the command, of 
their own general, and not to go«o far from the coast as to 
lose the means of Communication with the fleet. Instead 

» By a new treaty, he was to receive 1,200,000 poqnda for employing his 
whole array and a part of hi? fleet, during one year, against tiie French or (heir 
allies. » 
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of confining tlieir operations to the defence of Sweden, die 
king wished to employ them in the conquest of Norway, or 
in an attack upon Copenhagen : but it was not thought 
necessary, by Ins more prudent ally, that his rash schemes 
sliould be adopted. ' 

The campaign in Finland was unfortunate to the Swedes. 
After the reduction of inferior fortresses, the enemy ob- 
tained Sveaborg by treachery of the commandant, who 
had all the means of protracting tlie siege. Even the galleys 
in the harbour were surrendered, on the condition of their 
being restored to the king at the return of peace, if the 
Danish fleet, seised in tlie preceding year, should then be 
given up. 

Disregarding all remonstmiices against the invasion of 
Norway, the king sent a part of the western army into that 
country ; but the troops only gained inconsiderable advan- 
tages, and could not long maintain themselves in that un- 
productive region. IBcing attacked by the prince of Au- 
gustenburg, they retired within their own frontier, and 
thought only oi^'Sefcnce. 

When the British army arrived, the zeal of Gustavus 
was rc-animated, and he hoped to emulate the fame of 
Charles XII. He was now intent upon the conquest of 
Zeeland; and, finding that the British troops were not 
allowed to assist him in such an enterprise, he resolved to 
prohibit tlieir disembarkation, with a view of subduiug tlie 
reluctance of their commander to the expedition. Not pre- 
vailing in this instance, he proposed a descent in Russian 
Finland ; and, when sir John Moore refused his assent to 
the scheme, as it would only serve to give to Russia a 
multitude of English prisoners, he reverted to the Nor- 
wegian project: but the general condemned .it as hopeless. 
The troops were still detained in the vessels, to their great 
indonveiiience ; for the inflexible monarch had declared, that 
he would iiot permit them to land, unless they should be 
subjected to his immediate command. Disgusted at this 
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abauxd pride and contemptible folly, sir John threatened, 
that he would return with the army to England, if a land- 
ing should not be allowed : but, in an interview with the 
king, he so far yielded to the royal wish, tliat he promised 
to wait for new instructions from his court. Being accused 
of an unwillingness to act, he was induced to give way, that 
he might have an opportunity of testifying his desire of co- 
operation : but, having re-examine<|^ his instructions, lie 
found that they did not authorise him to remain for so long 
a time as iraght elapse before fresh orders could arrive from 
Britain. This retraction of his promise so offended the 
king, that he commanded the general not to leave Stock- 
holm witliout permission, or until the armament should be 
recalled by a particular order. A mandate so arbitrary, 
against an officer into whose conduct Jiis sovereign alone 
had a right to inquire, roused the indignation of Mr. 
Thornton, the British envoy, who, in strong terms, com- 
plained to the president of the Swedish chancery, and de- 
manded an instant revocation of the ipsulting order. On 
the other hand, an apology was required by his majesty; 
but, instead of submitting to this disgrace, sir John took an 
opportunity of escaping to Gothenborg, whence lie quickly 
returned to England ^ 

While Gustavus was yet indignant at the inactivity and 
the departure of the British general, the envoy ventured to 
propose a negotiation between him and his adversaries ; but 
the hint increased his displeasure. He even thought of pro- 
ceeding to acts of violence against the English fleet in the 
Baltic. His ministers dissuaded him from such rashness, 
and reminded him of the subsidy by which the exigencies 
of the war were supplied. As it did not satisfy his wants, ' 
he resolved to solicit an augmentation of the grant; but his 
appHcation proved fruitless. In requesting the recall of 
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Mr. nioraton, he wa$ more successful ; for Mr. Merry was 
sent to supersede that obnoxious minister. 

The war, in the mean time, was not wholly neglected. 
Attempts were made to dispossess the Russians of Abo and 
Vasa: but the smallness of the- force employed in these en- 
terprises obstructed tlieir success. Several conflicts oc- 
curred, in wliicli the Swedes displayed all their national 
courage ; and, if tlie’^rmy had been respectably reinforced 
and well provided, Finland might pcrlmps have been saved. 
When count Klingspor requested permission to retire with 
the remains of the army, before the enemy's increasing 
strength should overwhelm the defenders of the country, 
the king answered that the llnssiaus must be driven out; 
but he did not supply the means wliich were ciilculated to 
produce that effect. By his innate obstinacy, he was suf- 
ficiently encouraged to persevere, and he derived atUUtional 
confideiiee from some instances of partiiil success, from the 
unimporhint advantages obtained by his galleys, and the 
retreat of the Russian fleet. 

An expedition which to none, except tlie king, seemcil 
jiromising or auspicious, wiis uuderUiken for the recovery 
of Sou th-h inland, llie troops, not exceeding the amount 
of 2600 men, commanded by count Lantingsliausen, landed 
at Waranpa, and proceeded to Lokalax, intending, in the 
event of early success, to join the baron Vegesack: but, 
while this officer was retreating with liis corps, tlie count 
was attacked liy tlie Russians ; and, being incapable of 
raaiiitaining his position, lie was glad to find refuge in the 
ships. An armament which sailed from Oefle met witli i 
variety of disasters. Fiie vessels were dispersed by an 
equinoctial gale; .izid when the greater part had afterward 
re-assiu,d>led, confusion arose from a want of specific in- 
structions, or from the contradictory orders which the king 
had given to different battalions. No portion of the army 
effected a descent in the southern |>art of the province ; and. 
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of the ttoofps which reached the north, a great number 
perished in consequence of cold, hunger, and fatigue, while 
disease made dreadful havock in the crowded transports. 

The Swedes in North-Finland, for some time, firmly 
resisted the torrent which threatened to overwhelm them ; 
but the ample reinforcements which their adversaries re- 
ceived, so effectually precluded their hopes of success, that, 
in a convention for an armistice, they* yielded to Nov. 
tlie demands of the Russian general, when lie in- 20. 
sisted upon the surrender of important stations. 

While Gustavus breathed resentment and defiance against 
the Corsican and his imperial confederate, he was not dis- 
inclined to a pacification with the Danish monarch, to wliom 
lie made overtures for an alliance, jiromising to procure a 
restitution of his fleet : but the agent whom he employed 
in this secret negotiation was dismissed with an unfavorable 
answer. When tlic proposals of peace, emanating from 
the interview at Erfort, were communicated to him by Mr. 
Merry, lie declared his unalterable resolution never to treat 
with the ruler of France, whose conduct, he said, provoked 
and justified all the perseverance of hostility ; and his resent- 
ment against Alexander was almost equally fierce and im- 
placable. 

As the continuance of the war menaced Sweden with 
subjugation or dismemberment, Mr. Merry was authorised 
to release Gustavus fro-* every obligation which might 
seem to preclude a separate treaty, and to promise that, 
after the conclusion of peace with any one of his present 
cnemieSj^ his majesty would still remain his friend. This 
intimation roused the anger of the irritable king, who, 
without consulting his ministers, sent an order, subjecting 
the British vessels in the harbour of Gothenborg to an 
embargo. He soon revoked the rash prohibition : yet he 
resolved upon a rupture with Gieat-Britain, if he should 
find an opportunity of accommodating all disputes with the 
lung of Denmark, whom he hoped to allure into a t>acific 
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treaty by this disclosure of his altered intentloni. ' He had 
not despatched the letter which he had written to that 
effect, when he was informed of the transmission of pro- 
clamations, by means of balloons, from Zeeland to Scania, 
inviting tlie Swedes by plausible promises to an incorpora- 
tion with the Danes. Inflamed at this attempt to seduce 
his people, he tore the letter in a transport of rage, and 
offered a renewal of his alliance with Great-Britain, on the 
same basis of subsidiary agreement. 

The extraordinary conduct of this prince seemed to in- 
dicate mentiil derangement. He pretended to direct every 
branch of government, and yet could not properly regulate 
his own conduct, even in the ordinary concerns of life. 
He affected all the ardor of military zeal, without pos- 
sessing a sufficiency of courage to face an enemy. Inca- 
pable of conducting the wars in which by, his own zeal or 
the injustice of France he w^as involved, he idly Avasted the 
resources of his kingdom, and was entangled in difficulties 
which his limited intellect could not surmount. In levying 
troops, he thought more of the form and ornaments of the 
hat, the fashion of the coat, and other minutiae^ than of 
the most essential points. Inspired with all the pride of 
royalty, he exacted the most ceremonious observances and 
the most punctilious respect ; and thus exposed fiimself to 
the contempt of the disceining, in the vain hope of maintain- 
ing true dignity. He boasted of bis regard for justice ajid 
of the moderation of his sway, while he w^antonly liarassed 
his soldiers, and impoverished and oppressed the people. 

His misconduct was long attributed by the uninformed 
public to the incapacity of his ministers: but the tnidi 
could not always be concealed ; and discontent at lengtli 
pervaded the natipn. • When it appeared that no losses or 
misfortunes could abate bis zeal for a continuance of hosti- 
lities,— tliat the most absurd schemes were proposed for 
another campaign, — ^that even reports of the intended par- 
of Sweden did not subdue bis obstinacy,-r‘*attd that 
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misgDvemment was BtiiUlie order of the day, — ^insurrection 
began to be considered as a sacred duty, because tt offered 
the only remedy for the disorders of the state. A party of 
mal-contcnts, some of whom were men of rank and in- 
fluence, held private meetings at Stockholm, to concert the 
means of reg|cuing the country from danger; and, after 
anxious consultations, it was resolved that Giistavus sliould 
be arrested, and lodged in a fortress, and that the duke of 
Sudermania should be requested to act as protector of the 
realm, until the states should be assembled. Notwithstand- 
ing the secresy of the deliberations, it was soon known that 
an interesting scheme was in agitation ; and the prospect of 
a political change animated the hopes of the citizens. The 
king had no friend who would warn him of his danger: 
even a regiment of his guard promised to join tlic disaffected 
party; and it was not supposed tliat any part of the mi- 
litary force would resolutely act in his defence. Colonel 
Adlersparre harangued the troops of the west, and procured 
tlieir assent to his proposal of employing them in an enter- 
prise calculated for the deliverance of their country. The 
report of their advance filled the king with terror. He shut 
hhnself up in his palace, and ordered all the uvenues to the 
capital to be strictly guarded. 

Baron Adlercreutz undertook tlie hazardous task of ar- 
resting his sovereign. Count Kliiigspor, colonel Silver- 
sparre, and many other officers, were among lus most 
zealous associates : and when he had given proper direc- 
tions, he entered the presence-chamber, in con- Mar^ 13, 
se(][uence of an order for his attendance. He 
found the king preparing for his departure from Stockholm 
with a view of opening the campaign ; and began to remon- 
strate against that conduct which had excited the indignation 
of the public.*— You are all traitors,’^ exclaimed Gustavus% 
and shall be punished.” — We are not traitors,” said 
flm baron ; we only wish to save your majesty and our 
country.’^~The king drew lus sword, but was quickly dis- 
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armed^ He raved with indignation^ and loudly called for 
succour. When some of the guards and domestics came 
to assist him, the baron over-awed them by his authorita- 
tive demeanor, and, seising the staflF of office which the 
adjutant-general bore, enforced a speedy retreat. Leaving 
tlie king to tlie care of some officers, he ascended to the 
guard-room, and remonstrated against any attempt to rescue 
liis majesty, as it would endanger his life, which otherwise 
was perfectly secure. The custody of his person being 
transferred at his request to the counts Uglas and Strom- 
felt, lie silently took a suwd from one of these courtiers, 
ran out of the room, and was supposed for a time to have 
effected his escape : but he was overtaken by the keeper of 
his game, whom he slightly wounded in his eagerness to 
reacli the only gate which was left unguarded. He was 
overpow’ered by several of his pursuers, and carried into an 
apartment, in which he remained quiet during the rest of 
the day 

No commotion arose in the city on this remarkable oc- 
casion ; nor did the intelligence of the king^s arrest rouse 
his friends to action in any part of the realm. The neces- 
sity of a change was so evident, that a ready and general 
acquiescence sanctioned the schemes of the mal-eontents ; 
and the revolution was tranquil and I)loodle.ss. 

The enterprising baron and his two chief associates, in an 
interview witli the duke, expatiated upon the helpless state 
of the kingdom, and conjured him to exercise the functions 
of government. He had not engaged in the conihinatioii 
against the king ; and, as he \vi\s declining in years and in 
health, lie was not eagerly desirous of undertaking the 
arduous task of political regeneration; but he yielded to 
tlie persjiasions of the Jissociated patriots, and issued a pro- 
clamation, stating that, as his nephew was incapable of 
eonductie.!; the national affairs, he was induced to act as 
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administrator of the realm^ and would endeavour to accele- 
rate the revival of commerce, and promote the restoration 
of peace and prosperity. » 

After a short confinement at Drottningholm, the king 
was conveyed to tlie palace of Gripsholm, where he was 
treated with some marks of respect. As he found that the 
torrent ran strongly against him, and that all ranks aimed 
at his dethronement, he resolved to anticipate by abdica- 
tion the vote of the states. He declared that the March 
honor of the realm, and the welfare and happiness 29 . 
of a free people, had been the constant objects of his pur- 
suit; but that, as he could no longer exercise the royal 
functions according to the purity of his intentions, or pre- 
serve peace and order in the kingdom in a manner worthy 
of himself and his subjects, he deemed it a holy duty to 
resign the crown, being desirous of devoting the remainder 
of his days to the honor of God. He hoped 'that all who 
had been under his authority might enjoy the grace and 
blessing of the Almighty, and that more auspicious times 
might gratify them and their posterity. Finally, he desired 
them to fear God and honor the king. 

Peace was the first object of the new government. The 
Russians had received orders to cross the gulph of Bothnia, 
and dictate the terms of pcac(‘ at Stockholm : but, when it 
appeared that the protector was disposed to listen to reason- 
able offers, they agreed ro a cessation of hostilitiesT. Ber- 
nadette, in the name of the emperor of France, readily 
acceded to a similar request ; and the prince of Hesse pro- 
mised forbearance on the part of the Danes. 

When the states of the realm assembled, baron Mann- 
heim called their attention to the unfortunate effects of the 
king^s passion for war and his political misconduct; and it 
was unanimously voted, that he should be deprived of the 
crown, and never permitted, tv? resume it. But May 
this was not deemed a sufficient punishment for his 10. 

mal-administrution . an<l it was therefore resolved, that his 
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posterity should also be excluded from tlie throne. He 
quietly submitted to his fate, and enjoyed, in comparative 
obscurity, tlic mild comforts of domestic life. 

The duke of Sudermania was chosen king, with the de- 
signation of Cliaidcs XIII.; and, as this change afforded 
an opportunity of reducing and circumscribing the influence 
of the crown, a new constitution was granted to the people, 
in return for the ready transfer of their allegiance. By this 
code, the government was declared to be an hereditary 
monarchy, limited to the male issue. The king wus re- 
quired to profess the Lutheran or evangelical religion. 
The ordinary affairs of administration were to be submitted 
to the decision of his majesty, assisted by at least three out 
of nine counsellors of state ; whose suggestions, however, he 
was not obliged to adopt. If his determination should be 
repugnant to die laws of the realm, the counsellors were 
bound to remonstrate against it, and to record their protest : 
but he was not responsible for any of his acts. Before ho 
should declare war or conclude peace, he was expected to 
state his motives to the council, and to hear the opinions 
which the attendant members were bound to deliver. Of 
the army and navy he was to have the supreme command ; 
but, in the regulation and adjustment of the concerns of each 
service, he was to be assisted by the minister of the depart- 
ment; and, in his intercourse with other powers, it was re- 
quired diat the advice of his chancellor and of the minister 
for foreign affairs should be communicated to him. He 
was not allowed to deprive any one of his life, liberty, or 
property, without a legal judgement; nor was he permitted 
to arraign religious opinions, unless the dissemination of 
them should appear to be injurious to the public. The 
highest cofirt of judicature was to be a council of justice, 
composed of six persons of distinction, whose continuance 
in their fu>iction.s depended solely on their upright coi^duct. 
In 4liis court the king would have two votes; and the p*e- 
of pardon, and of a mitigation or commutati^ of 
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punishment, would also be conceded to him. The depu- 
ties of the states were to be freely elected, and to enjoy a 
freedom of speech during the deliberations. In every fifth 
year, the states, were to assemble in the capital, by order of 
the council of state ; and the ‘session was not to continue 
above three months, unless a multiplicity of business should 
demand an extension of that period. It was a part of the 
early duty of each diet to nominate a committee, for an in- 
quiry into the conduct of the ministers and council. No 
taxes could be imposed without the sanction of tliat assem- 
bly ; nor had the sovereign the privilege of negotiating a 
loan, of altering the value of the coin, or of selling or 
alienating any part of the Swedish territory. 

As the wish of the new king to preserve a friendly inter- 
course with Great- Britain gave oflence to the Russian 
emperor, a treaty of peace was not immediately concluded ; 
and hostilities were renewed, but without producing any 
memorable incidents. Charles at length consented to an 
exclusion of British vessels from his ports; and he was 
also constrained to cede Finland to his powerful Sept* 
adversary. This treaty was not altogether honor- 17. 
able to the nation ; but it was considered as a necessary act 
of submission to an arbitrary confederacy. 


LETTER XIL 

View of the Progress of the Spanish War, and of the 
Concerns of GreaUBritain, to the Commencement of a 
new War in Germany. 

The great cause in which the Spaniards were engaged, 
had roused them £|roia their indolence* and torpor, and 
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A. D. all their faculties into action. They were 

I 80 a convinced of the necessity of extraordinary ex- 
ertion, to avoid, on one hand, the danger and degradation 
of a foreign yoke, and, on the other, the miseries of anarchy. 
Amidst the animating contest, the intellects of the ordinary 
people seemed to be invigorated, and the literary genius of 
the higher and middle classes to revive. The addresses of 
the juntas afforded favorable specimens of reasoning and 
eloquence : and other effusions of this tempestuous period 
were marked with spirit and vigor. 

In a proclamation addressed to the whole Spanish com- 
munity, and in a decree transmitted to the provincial coun- 
cils, the supreme j until explained its sentiments and evinced 
its zeal. When a tjTanny of twenty years, exercised by 
men who were the most unqualified for the task of govern- 
ment, had reduced the country to the verge of ruin, the 
oppressor of Europe, said the now administrators, lioped to 
take a decisive advantage of the dissensions in the royal 
family, the disorganisation and <lispersion of the military 
force, and the decline of the national resources. He was 
suffered by the favorite to introduce a great army into the 
kingdom, tor the evident purpose of giving law to the 
people, who suddenly, however, roused themselves from 
their slumber, annihilated the power of the minister, and 
placed a beloved prince on the throne. By the most abo- 
minable act of treachery that ever disgraced a tyrant, they 
were deprived of their new king; and, by the most dia- 
bolical inhumanity, the citizens of the capital were injissacred 
for daring to oppose the base invaders of their country. 
This horrible treatment of an unofiending nation tended 
rather to provoke resentment than to produce submission. 
The enemies of Spain, concluding that the people would 
be intimidated and even paralysed by such au act of vio- 
lence, spread themselves over the country, in tlie hope of 
enjoying the fruits of their perfidy. Hash ami blind idiots ! 
they ll»ew not that they were rushing upon their ruin. 
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The crisis was unexapjpled in the history of Spain ; but the 
energy of the juntas established mutual confidence, and 
gave a proper and legitimate direction to the public mind. 
To preclude a want of concentration and of unity, a sove- 
reign junta was at length formed by the general wish; 
and thus the divisions which the French pretended to fore- 
see, were effectually obviated. The car of the state moved 
upon one axis, and pursued a steady and uniform course. 
Some military advantages had been obtained, and the ca- 
pital had been recovered: but the increasing force and 
obstinate perseverance 9f the enemy rendered the task of 
resisUtiice difficult and arduous. The oppressor of public 
freedom lulled the rest of the continent into peace, that he 
might not be diverted, by any other enterprise, from the 
prosecution of his views in the peninsula. Anxious and 
apprehensive, the powers of Europe studiously observed 
the progress of this cojitest, all being interested in it’s event. 
Indeed, the only prospect of a preservation of the balance 
of power was to be found in a general confederacy, which 
would ccrUiinly take place at no very distant period, as it 
was recommended by interest, and required by necessity. 
He who had shaken off ail the obligations of humanity, 
honor, and virtue, woidd then be reduced to the alternative 
of having greater power than the wliole confederacy of 
his adversaries, or of being buried under the mountains 
raised by the phreiisy of his ambition. The exertions of 
the Spaniards, it was hoped, woidd pave the way for this 
glorious result; and, in tlte mean time, it was their best 
policy to employ all the mean?- of defence which they pos- 
sessed, as if they were to sustain alone the whole force of 
France. An army, amounting to 550,000 men, ought, if 
possible, to be levied; three great divisions might provide 
for the security of tlie frontiers ; and the rest of the national 
force might be ready to act in various directions, as occasion 
might require. All the resources of the country ouglii to 
be called forth, to oppose the gigantic power of the foe : 
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but, ^ tbe rashness of enthusiasm might overshoot the 
markf even the most vigorous measures ought to be ac- 
companied with judgement, and qualified by prudenee and 
circumspection. At the same time, the junta would reform 
the administration, correct abuses, encourage useful in- 
stitutions, and, as far as the general danger would allow, 
promote individual happiness and national prosperity. 

In the decree wliicli was sent to the* other juntas, a 
spirited sketch of the history of Spain, from the year 1795, 
was given, with a view of exhibiting a strong contrast 
^between the friendly demeanor of the king toward France, 
and the illiberal and tyrannical conduct of the successive 
rulers of that country : the sliameful misgovernment of 
Godoy, who connived at every indignity and outrage that^ 
the French dared to offer or commit, also received just 
censure. Against the infamous contriver of the late con- 
spiracy, the anathema of an injured nation was fulmidatcd ; 
and vengeance was denounced against the profligate ma- 
rauders and vile assassins who fought under his ensanguined 
banners. From the day on which the freedom and sove- 
reignty of Ferdinand, and the rights of an ijidependcnt 
nation, were insulted and violated at Bayonne, all the ties 
between the French and Spanish governments were de- 
clared to be broken, and all treaties annulled. All captures, 
and other acts of hostility, which had occurred since tluit 
time, were legalised ; and that such a war was sanctioued 
by justice, no reasonable person could deny. The members 
finally protested, that no overtures of peace or reconciliation 
would receive the least attention, unless their king should be 
restored to his throne, and the realm and its dependencies 
be secured from dismemberment or diminution. 

The preparations and menaces of the Spaniards did not 
dispirit Napoleon, who resolved to support his brother with 
a powerful accession of force. By the way of Bayonne and 
other passes, he had opportunities of promoting his great 
object; and tlins the usurper was encouraged to remain 
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within the boundaries of the kingdom. The terror inspired 
by the enemy repressed the rising zeal of the Biscayans, 
who did not, however, tamely suffer their chief town to be 
seised, and to endure the enormity of outrage. To robbery 
and violence, insult was added; for a pretended general 
assembly was convoked at Bilbao, in the name of Joseph, 
whose representative Massaredo endeavoured to inspire the 
deputies with high ideas of the beneficent views of that 
prince, and exacted from each an oath of submission and 
allegiance. General Blake repeatedly attempted to dis- 
possess the enemy of this important station, and it was at 
length re-occupied by Spanish troops ; but, on the approach 
of marshal Ney, it again changed it’s masters. Having 
re-hxken it, the Spaniards seemed to threaten Le- 
Fevre with an attack. He advanced with alacrity 3L 
to meet them ; and, in the battle which ensued near Du- 
rango, the victory was obstinately disputed. The right 
wing was first attacked ; and a Catalonian regiment par- 
ticularly distinguished itself in resisting this assault. The 
division of general Mendizabal also acted with such vigor, 
as to occasion a recoil of the enemy. Blake, who assumed 
the immediate direction of the centre, animated the troops 
by his exhortations and example : but they were opposed 
by superior force and discipline ; and, at the close of the 
day, the apprehension of being surrounded induced him to 
retreat, that he might fV.rm a junction with the marquis de 
la Romana, who had been enabled, by British aid, to 
escape with a strong body of his countrymen from the 
French service in Holstein. Another engagement, be- 
tween the same generals, took place near Balmaseda; and 
the result was unfavorable to the troops of Gallicia and the 
Asturias. Those of Estremadura were still more unfor- 
tunate, being more completely vanquished near Burgos*. 

‘ This division of the Spanish force was nearly ruined, if we may give credit 
to the writer of the second buUetiii, who adds, that not more than fifteen of the 
French were killed, and fifty wounded. The falsehood of this account is self- 
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On these occasions the patriotic cause was injured by want 
of concert, and by that impolicy which neglected the ap- 
pointment of a chief commander of the whole military 
force. 

The French prosecuted their advantages with their usual 
eagerness and promptitude. They rushed upon Blahe’s 
army near Espinosa, where it’s right occupied a 

10. wood, and it’s left had taken a commanding posi- 
tion. By repeated assaults, the Spaniards were dishxlged 
from the wood; but tliey re-advanced, and repelled their 
adversaries. Tlie approach of night put an end to the 
engagement : and, when the French, wlu) were before too 
numerous, had been reinforced, they obtained the victory 
on tlic following day, and, by seising a height which over,- 
looked the course of the retiring army, they were enabled^ 
to convert the retreat into a disorderly dispersion. Blake, 
however, with all the fugitives whom lie could collect, 
ventured to face his pursuers at Reynosa; but the strength 
of this post did not protect him against the powerful 
phalanx that endeavoured to crush him. Being defeated, 
he fled toward the coast; and of tlu^ 35,000 men who were 
recently under his command, few remained emhodic'd. Yet 
the people were not discouraged: they a]iplaiuled the cou- 
rage of their defenders, and looked forward with hope to a 
favorable change. 

The enemy’s next object was the ruin of the army of 
Castanos, jiosted near the frontiers of Navarre and Arragon. 
That commander, being informed of the apfTroach of a 
numerous host, retired to a position which seemed ad- 
vantageous to those who were to be attacked ; but his 
divisions were not sufficiently close for regular co-opera- 
tion. His right wing was stationed near I’udela, and his 


evident; f'x: no ont can suppose that 12 or 13,000 men, of whoiii favorable 
mention is made by Brituh officers, would suffer themselves to be massacred, 
captured, o* dispersed, with the infficlion of such trivial loss or mischief ujhih the 
eneiity. 
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left at Cascante. Marshal Lasnes^ by the vigor 
of a compact body of infantry, broke the centre, 23. 
and made an opening for Lc-FevTe and his cavalry, who, 
wheeling to the left, and aided by a charge in front, took 
measures for surrounding the Spanish right. In the mean 
time, La- Pena so warmly received tlier division which as- 
saulted the left, that lie obtained a manifest advantage, and 
pursued the retiring enemy to some heights, wliich, to his 
great surprise, he found already occupied by another part 
of the Freiieli army. lie immediately checked himselfj 
and retreated to Horja ; whence, witli the greater part of 
the army, he marched to Calatayiid. Palafox, with the 
Arragonians, retired to t^amgcssa, to assist in the renewed 
defence of that city. 

During tlicse operations, insincere overtures of peace had 
lieeli made to tlie chief protector of the Spanish nation. 
'^Jdie artful Napoleon, in a succession of conferences with 
the Russian emperor, at Frfort, had apparently secured the 
friendship of that prince, and obtained his ac(piicscencc in 
the oppr(‘ssion of the Spaniards ; and, at the same time, to 
add weight to his pretended desire of peace, he persuaded 
Alexander to eoneur with him in an application to the king 
of Great- Britain. A letter was written in the names of 
these confederates, stating, that it was their anxious wish 
to yield to the desires and wants of the harassed nations, 
and to seek, in a speedy pacification with his majesty, the 
best remedy for the calamities with which Europe was 
afflicted; that the long continental war was at an end, 
without the possibility of renewal : (hat many changes had 
occurred, ami many states had been overthrown, chiefly in 
consequence of that agikition and misery in which the 
suspension of maritime commefbe had placed the greatest 
nations. As more important changes, by wliich the people 
of Great-Britaiu might be st^rimisly affected, might yet 
take place, it was as much their interest, tis it was that of 
the continent, to promote the restoration of peace. ‘‘ We 

VOL. vr. Q 
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therefore unite (said the politic despot and his subservient 
friend) in entreating^ your majesty to obey the dictates of 
huinarut^, and no long^or yield to the impulse of passion ; 
to adopt cf)iioiiiatory niofisures, and tlius preserve the ex- 
isting' powers, and secure the happiness of Europe/* 

'riiis comimuiicatidii was introduced by a letter from 
M. dc Chanij>agny to Mr. Canning, intimating tliat French 
negotiators wore already nominated, who would repair to 
that city to which the Britisli prince and liis allies might 
be disposed to send plenipotentiaries ; and that the state of 
present possession, or any otlior Inisis .sanctioned by 
justice and the reciprocal rights ol groat nations, would bo 
accepted by the two emperors, as tin.* foLUidatioii npon 
which a treaty might bi' framed. In an oHicital a 

teinj)erate reply was made to the deliisive ap|)licati<)ii. The 
king, said tiie mi>dster, had contimioil the war, because iio 
secure and hoiiorable means of Uoani noting it had been 
afl'orded by his enemies ; and, if he sliouid agree to a no* 
gotiation, lie thonglit it his <hity to attend to other iiiterests 
beside the immediate concerns of Jjis ow)i dominions. In 
adrlitioii to those [nances with whom he had contracted a 
regular alliance, the Sj)anish nation claimed Ids aid and 
support; and he had a right to conclude, that no treaty 
could be seriously desired by tlio.se who ostensibly proposed 
it, unless the ruling power, acting in tlie name of Fcr^linund, 
should be admitted to a particij>ation of the conference.s. 
Romanzoif, the Russian minisU*r, [)ia>te.sted iigainst this 
admission, as a point to which his master, wlio had acknow- 
leged Joseph as king of Spain, could not agree; aiul 
Champagnj^ in an inquiring tone, derided the idea of treat- 
ing with insurgents, and warned the king of the danger of 
opposing (<ij tlie con^inent^he powerful and united arms of 
France and Russia. Mr. Canning rejoined with spirit, 
and anima vcried on the mean subserviency of the Russian 
potentate, and the gross injustice and infamous treachery 
of Bonaparf*\ 
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When the ruler of France joined his army in Spain after 
his German tour, he found liiinself at tlie head of 150,000 
men. He did not personally act in the late battles ; but, 
when the Estreniadnrans had been defeated, he fixed his 
head-quarters at Burgos, where he proclaimed an amnesty 
in favor of those insurgents who should speedily submit to 
the authority of his royal brother. He then turned his 
thoughts to the reduction of Madrid, and intended to 
march in the secpiol against tiie British army. 

While sir John Moore was preparing execute the 
instructions wliieli lie had received from his court, lie found 
considerahle dilficulfy in cominiinicating to his troops tliat 
primary imjuilse which was necessary to put tliem in motion. 
He complained, iiiat lie had not the means of enahling them 
to act; but ho proniised to use I'very exertion for sur- 
mounting the ol>stacles which delayed his advance. His 
uneasiness was not removed by the information which he 
received from lord W illiam Bentinck, importing that, as 
far as could lie judged from an intercepted official letter, 
above 70,000 men would sjiecdily arrive from France to 
join the army near tlie Ebro. Sending the artillery and 
cavalry towjird Madrid, he inarched to Almeida witlioiit 
securing a contiiiiianco of supplies; and proceeding to 
Salamanca, endeavouretl to expeilitc a junction with sir 
David Baird, who had landed at Conmii a with a reinforce- 
ment. He was still at this ;>.atiou, when intelligence of the 
defeat of Castanos arrived ; and this disaster induced him 
to recjill the advancing division, to send an order for the 
retrograde march of Baird, and ri't . x Ut with the rest of the 
army to the Portuguese frontier. Subsequent accounts 
from Madrid, stating that the French had been repulsed, 
and that the inhabitants, animated with patriotic zeal, wore 
employed in the labors of fortification, occasioned a suspen- 
sion of the retreat, and encouraged the general to meditate 
an advance to \alladolid or to Burgos. But an officer 
whom he sent to procTire accurate information of the state 
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of aflfairs, found that the French had reached the capital ; 
that the duke of Cas tel- Franco had capitulated in the name 
of the jifinita ; aiul that, although the chief military officers 
refused to concur in the convention, and the people re- 
mained in arms, there was no prospect of maintaining the 
city. The defence, indeed, was short and spiritless, as the 
inhabitants probably concluded that a protracted resistiince 
would jirovoke the ferocious enemy to a demolition of the 
city. Hasty barricades were formed, and batteries erected ; 
but, when the Buen-Retiro had been stormed, and a ge- 
neral assault was exjiccted, a regard to jiersoiial safety 
Dec. dictated submission, and the invaders again be- 
4. came masters of Madrid. 

Hearing of the advance of 8oultwith about lb, 000 men, 
the British coniinander moved forward to attack him before 
be could bo reinforced ; but he was not gratified with tlie 
desired opportunity ; and, indeed, ho did not expect that 
an incidental advantage over the niarshal would have any 
effect in rousing the Spaniards to a display of that zeal 
which alone could save tliem from ruin. It was his opinion, 
that tiiey would make no strenuous elForts to finor the 
cause in which the Lnglish hud laken so active a part, and 
that their apathy and indifleience were incorrigible. Had 
the British been withdrawn, tlie loss of the cause (he says) 
would have been imj)utcd to their retreat; and it was ne- 
cessary to risque this army, to convince the people of Eng- 
land, as well as the rest of Europe, that the Sjianiards had 
neither the power nor the inclination to make any efforls 
for themselves.’’ In other words, he was willing to expose 
his troops to serious danger, to prove tliat he had formed a 
just conc' !)tion and estimate of the Spanish cliaractcr. He 
therefori' marche<l to Sahdgun, and ‘‘ brought the whole 
disposable force of the ireuch against his army;” and not 
a single movement was made to favor his retreat®. Here 

2 Letter to Lord CasUereagh, private rather than official, Jairnry ]3. 
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he concerted with Romana a scheme of attack, which was 
relinquished in consequence of a report of the advance of a 
great reinforcement from New-Castile to the camp^'Sf Soult. 
A speedj'^ march into Gallicia was now ordered ; and this 
retreat, by the acknowlegement of the general himself, was 
so disorderly, as to reflect disgrace upon the army. Parties 
wandered out of the road, with views of (le[)redation : others 
loitered in the rear, in a state of intoxication ; and many 
treated the Spaniards with liarsliiiess and insolence. The 
danger of a slow rnarcli occasioned tliat precripitancy which 
precluded, in a great measure, tlie enforcement of order 
and regularity. Several attacks were made upon the re- 
tiring troops; but the spirit of resistance was still un- 
broken ; and tliosc who were refractory in the marcJi were 
ready to maintain in conflict the honor of the British arms. 
Having repelled tliese assaults, the commander made dis- 
positions near l^ngo for a general engagement : but Soult, 
content with harassing the march, was unwilling to incur 
that ris(jue before he had secured every advantage. 

Much loss was sustained during the retreat, by the death 
of a number of men from cold and fatigue, and by the 
abandonment of stores, money, and baggage ; and, for 
want of the means of conveyance, the sick were left to the 
mercy of the foe. By halting for three days at laigo, the 
troops procured provisions and rest ; but, by this long de- 
lay, they increased the chinger wliich hung over them. The 
march terminated at Corunna; but the ombarkalioii was 
necessarily postponed, because the transports had not ar- 
rived from V’go. Having driven tlie army to this point, 
Soult took a strong position, and made preparations for an 
attack. Tlic situation which sir John Moore had reluct- 
antly chosen was far from being advantageous for defence, 
as the town and harbouv were ('ominaiuled by those Mdio 
could secure the principal heights. It supposed that 
he would have seised the more (iefensiblo eminences ; but 
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he contented himself with m inferior range, and left to the 
French a stronger position. He th^i made such arrange- 
ments a# the time allowed ; and, instead of stipulating for 
an unmolested embarkation (as some of his officers advised), 
trusted for safety to the courage of his soldiers. An im- 

Jan. 1(>, petuoiis attack was made upon the right of his 
1809. line, commanded by sir David llaird, who, being 
shot in the arm, was obliged to (juit the field. The village 
of Elvina became ;»u object of the most violent contest; 
and, while the general was giving directions suited to the 
critical occasion, a cannon-ball shattered his left arm near 
the shoulder, and lacerated the muscles of his breast. He 
instantly fell ; but tliis misfortune did riot discourage the 
troops. They fought with such <letermincd vigor, that 
even tlie support whicli was aft'orded to tlie French by fresh 
battalions did not prevent them from retiring. Being un- 
able to force the right, the enemy endeavoured, by supe- 
riority of number, to turn it ; but major-general Paget, by 
bringing the reserve into action, baffled tliat attempt. The 
centre was exposed to a sj)irited assault, which, however, 
was repelled with little difficulty : tlie left defended itself 
with equal resolution ; and, when the French general drew 
off his troo|)s in tlie evening, a line was occupied by their 
adversaries, sufficiently for. van! to refute the claim of Soiilt 
to the honor of victory. 'Flic chief loss wiis sustained by 
the aggressors. 1 he whole number of killed and wounded, 
it is snpposed, did not exceed !0()(), in the British armjr^ 
Only a feeble ojijiosition was made to the embarkation, 
which was conducted with greater regularity than could 
reasonably have hce.i expected. Even all the wounded arc 
said to have been brought off. I'he general did not long 

3 Londo «a^c•^te Extraordinary of Jan. 24.— Milburnc’s Nan ativc.— Lot- 
to from Ponugal and Spain, by an Officcr.-The whole loss austuinctl in dif- 
ferent mo.V<:, from the commencement of the retreat to the embarkation, ro.ay I'c 
estimated at 5000 men. 
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survive his wound ; in liis last moments he heard, with all 
the pleasure which c^ld be felt in his languid state, that 
the enemies of his country had been compelled to retire. 
He was an officer of distiiiguislied merit, brave without 
raslmess, and vigilantly attentive to all the duties of his 
profession : but it does not apppear that lie j^ssesscd the 
talents and shill of a great commander. He had been 
taught by the ministers to believe, that the resources of 
Spain ivere in a great measure at his disposal, and that a 
prospect of rapid success was alforded by the weakness of 
the enemy. The real state of affairs not being so auspicious 
as the delineation was alluring, he soon began to despair of 
triumjih, and to entertain the most gloomy ideas. While 
the ministers ivere too sanguine and confident, he leaned 
to the otlier extreme. As their high exjiectations from 
tliat campaign ivere disappointed, they privately blamed his 
conduct : yet they openly applauded the management ol 
the retreat, and the spirit wdiich repelled the enemy. 

After the departure of the Ilritish army, the French ob- 
tained possession of Corunna, by the capitulation of the 
governor Alzcdo, wdio, in the name of the garrison and 
inhabitants, promised full submission to the authority ot 
Josej)h,'and procured from Soult a general amnesty. But 
the seeming progress of tlic usurper did not occasion the 
least decline in the zeal with which the British court 
supported tlie claim of 1 erdinand ; w ith whom, or with 
the junta that governed in his name, a treaty of alliance 
had been recently concluded at Ivondon. At the very time 
when Axe tw o armies near Coruuna w ore preparing for a 
sanguinary collision, Mr. Cunning and rcar-ixdmiral Apo- 
daca signed a convention, binding his Britannic Jan, 
majesty to a close concert w ith Spain in the war 14. 
against the French, and procliidiug, on the part of the uc- 
knowleged king, the cession of any portion of the Spanish 
territories. 

Whatever migid hi tlie opinion ot tlu* French. Spain 
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was far from being subd^db: They boasted that they hacl 
ruined the armies of the J^lt, cenjje, and left, and flat- 
tered themselves with a hope of the permanent possession 
of Madrid. But, although their success had an imposing 
aspect, an arduous task remained to be performed, befeure 
they could ftill the country their own : the zeal of patriot- 
ism, animated by a sense of religion, and inflamed by a 
detestation of the character and conduct of the invaders, 
could not easily be extinguished. 

When the parliament re-assembled, it was stated, in the 
king’s name, that he continued to receive from the rulers 

Jan. of Spain the strongest assurances of their deter- 

19. mined perseverance in the cause of the legitimate 
monarchy and of national independence.” He promised 
that, so long as the people of that country would remain 
true to themselves, they might depend on his strenuous aid 
and support ; and he therefore lecoinniended such an aug- 
mentation of the military force, as might enable him to O])- 
pose the enemy witli efiectivc vigor. It was also intimated 
to the two houses, with regard to another branch of hos- 
tility, that the eager endeavours of the 1 reiich to destroy 
the commerce and resources of (Ireat- Britain had not 
prevented the j)rogressive improvement of the public re- 
venue. 

The king was empowered, by tlie votes of the commons, 
to grant pecuniary aid to Spain aiul Portugal ; and consi- 
derable sni)plies of men w ere also forwarded to tlie penin- 
sula. British officers were employed in disciplining the 
Portuguese ; but the jealous pride of the Spaniards long- 
repelled this assumption of superiority, even while they 
expressed their gratitude for the aid which was so readily 
afforded. 

It w^as generally acknowleged, that the duke of York 
had ijnproved the military establishment in various respects, 
and liad brought the army to a high state of discipline : 
but, as" it was discovered that commissions and appoint- 
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ments had been sometimes granj^d without regard to merit, 
and that an artful and rapadi^s woman had taken a cor- 
rupt advantage of his occasional negligence, an inquiry was 
instituted on the motion of Mr. Wardle. Many witnesses 
were examined ; and the base interference of Mrs. Clarke 
was fully proved. She avowed the receipt of various sums 
of money for the exercise of her influence over the duke, 
and declared that, in several instances, he was not unac- 
quainted with these acts of corruption. At the close of 
the inquiry, the accuser proposed an address to the king, 
stating that the charges had been substantiated, and that, 
as such conduct tended to abate the zeal of the army, and 
to produce serious mischief, the duke ought to be deprived 
of his command. Mr. Burton and Mr. Perceval strongly 
opposed the motion, because they conceived that the alle- 
gatio]is were destitute of validity. Mr. Bankes expressed 
his conviction, that an unreserved communication had sub- 
sisted between tlie duke and his female friend on military 
topics, and that she thus acquired an undue influence in 
the regulation of those points in which she had no right to 
interfere ; and, while he acquitted his royal highness of 
persontil corruption, he moved, as ^n amendment, that the 
indecorous connexion which had been so imprudently 
formed, and the insult thus offered to the morals and reli- 
gion of the nation, rendered the duke’s continuance in his 
high employment very inexpedient and improper. Lord 
Folkeston vindicated the testimony of Mrs. Clarke from 
the objections with which it had been assailed, as if it had 
been the mere produce of revenge for the refusal of her 
exorbitant demands. He admitted lier credibility on this 
occasion the more readily, as she had destroyed a variety of 
documents wdiich might have served her purpose of crimi- 
nation. The amendment being rejected, Mr. Perceval 
proposed a resolution, denying that the evidence adduced 
could justly criminate the (’uke ; and, after an animated re- 
newal of debate, the house, by a majority of eighty-two 
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votes, disallowed tlie charge of corruption, and even of 
connivance. 

The duke’s anxiety would not allow him to wait the re- 
sult of these debates, without a solemn assertion of his 
innocence. In a letter addressed to tlie speaker, he denied 
all corrupt participation in any of the infamous transac- 
tions” 'v\^hich had been stated ; declared that he had not 
the slightest knowlege or suspicion of their existence ; and 
desired that he might not be condemned without trial, or a 
regular inquiry into the validity of the evidence : but, even 
after the house had sanctioned the efforts of his friends, 
and admitted the satisfactory tendency of their exculj)atory 
harangues, when there did not appear to be any necessity 
for his abandonment of the high ground on which he 

March stood, he resigned the direction of the military 
18. department. He was probably of opinion, that 
the voice of the people called for his retreat, and that this 
general sentiment out-weighed the decision of the national 
representatives. His accuser was hailed as a patriot, and 
complimented with panegyrical addresses and votes of mu- 
nicipal freedom : but, when lie suffered Mrs. Clarke to sue 
him for the execution of those pecuniary engagements by 
wliich he had encouraged her to expose her paramour, and 
when other circumstances seemed to militate against the 
purity of his character and motives, his popularity rapidly 
declined. 

The new commander-in-chief was Sir David Dundas, 
who was a respecfcible officer, but was precluded by age 
from the exercise of that activity and address wliich the 
army expected to find in the director of so great an esta- 
blishment. While Tie was promoting the increase of the 
disposable force, a new war arose upon the continent. 
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LETTER XIII. 

A general Vieio of extended Hostilities^ to the Treaty of 

Vienna. 

The first object of the Austrian emperor, after the 
peace of Presburg*, was the renovation of his army. To 
the archduke Charles this task was more particularly as- 
signed ; and the conduct of that prince did not disappoint 
the hopes of his brother, who expressed his satisfaction at 
the new arrangements and regulations. To the affairs of 
finance, and the retrieval of public credit, great attention 
was also paid by the court ; and, while the military esta- 
blishment was more particularly fostered, with a view of 
avoiding a series of loss and disgrace, considerable re- 
trenchments were made in other branches of expenditure. 

It soon became evident, even to ordinary observers of 
political affairs, that Francis was not inclined to remain 
in a state of inaction, if any opportunity of opposing the 
French with effect sliould arise. The contest in Spain, by 
employing a great army, seemed to afford a favorable oc- 
casion for a renewal of hostilities against the enemy of all 
quiet or well-disposed nations ; and a continuance of en- 
croaclrment and usurpation seemed to justify an attack. 
To the jealous reii onstrances of Napoleon, evasive replies 
were made ; and a military attitude was still preserved. 
Enraged at this appearmicc of hostile intentions, the despot 
menaced the Austrians wit!i a vigorous war, if their army 
should not be reduced to it’s ordinary number, and so sta- 
tioned as to preclude the suspicion of offensive movements. 
As the answer was incompliant, he put a numerous host in 
motion. A proclamation was then issued at Vienna, stating 
the emperor’s resolution of asserting his inde- April 
pendence by arms. He was convinced of tlic 
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readiness of his people to support him on such an occasion ; 
and» as he could depend on their unanimity, obedience, 
confidence, and activity, he flattered himself with the fairest 
prospect of success. 

The archduke Charles made an energetic appeal to the 
nation in general, and the army in particular. His brother, 
he said, was reduced to the necessity of taking arms', be- 
cause the emperor of France wished to annihilate the 
power of every state which would not implicitly submit to 
his will, or be subservient to his unprincipled and insatiable 
ambition ; because he had already given orders to his ge- 
nerals for the enforcement of his schemes of aggressive 
violence, and had summoned his dependent allies into the 
field for the accomplishment of his flagitious aims. To 
oppose such an enemy with the utmost vigor was the duty 
of every Austrian subject, and of every friend to the laws, 
honor, and prosperity of Germany. While the French 
studiously aimed at the ruin of the most venerable institu- 
tions, at the subversion of ancient codes, and the corrup- 
tion of morals and manners, — j)rosecuted a course of 
shameful rapacity, and a still more atrocious career of 
cruelty, which was particularly exemplified in the oin})loy- 
inent of the youth of one foreign nation for the attack and 
subjugation of others, — the Austrians were preparing to 
contend for their dearest interests, their religion, huvs, and 
possessions, the independence of their monarchy, and the 
ancient privileges of the Germanic confederacy. No pa- 
triot, no man of true spirit, could be disaffected to this 
glorious cause : indifference w’ould be criminal ; and sub- 
mission to the I)rutal foe would be disgraceful and ruinous. 

> This necessity was stnuigly denied by the writer of the eighth bulletin, who 
attributed the war to the pride of the emperor Francis, the wchduke’s jealousy of 
Russia, the et^icacy of English gold in cotruptin^^hc minister Stadion, the levity 
of the wonu n, and the artful insinuations of Mcttcrnich. With regard to the 
oRer of a subsidy or a loan i'rum Great Britain, the ministers denied that any over- 
tures whatever had been mad*? to the court of Vienna, or any influence exerted ; 
but, when tlic ^v.ir had commenced, a treaty of alliance was concluded, and pecu- 
niary supplies were traniniittcd to Germany. 
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Of the nine grand divisions which composed the Aus- 
trian army, one remained on the Bohemian frontier for the 
purpose of temporary observation, under the immediate 
command of the count de Bellegarde ; one was conducted 
into Poland by the archduke Ferdinand, and two were 
sent into Ikily; while five, after the expulsion of the 
French and Bavarians from Munich, occupied the country 
from the Iser at Landshut to the Danube at Ncustadt. 
Bonaparte, having liastened from Paris on the first intelli- 
gence of the invasion of Bavaria, addressed his troops from 
Donawert, and assured them of a speedy and complete 
triunij)h. At Abensberg, he attacked two divisions ; and 
a spirited conflict ensued, in which, after a considerable 
loss on both sides, each claimed the advantage. Near 
Eckmuhl, a more general action occurred, in which the 
Austrians were compelled to retreat. Prince Charles then 
passed tlie Danube near Ratisbon, after a fierce engagement; 
and, being joined by Bellegarde, took a position at Cham. 
Leaving a strong body to watch his movements, Napoleon 
moved along the riglit bank of the Danube, severely ha- 
rassing tlui left wing, which he drove to Ebersberg, where 
baron Hiller resisted witli such effect, as to dc^stroy a great 
number of Ids pursuers. That officer then liastened to 
secure Vienna, which the archduke also hoped to reach 
before it should he invested by the enemy. It was not, 
however, considered as a defensible town ; and, when 
liowitzers had played upon it for twenty-four hours, and 
the river-isles had been seised, the citizens capi- May 
tulated, while tlie troops retreated over the bridge 13. 
of Tabor. Tlie arclidiike was not disposed to submit 
tamely to this loss, but resolved to attack the French and 
tlieir German |[llcs near the capital. When he had inef- 
fectually endeavoured obstruct the passage of the in- 
vaders, who threw pontons over a branch of the river to a 
small island, and i>y the s'lme means reached the isle of 
Lobau, whence they passed to the left bank with little 
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molestation, tSiey fortified Aspern and Essling, and were 
as ready to offer as to sustain an arttack. 

The Austrians advanced in five columns, AV^liich, with a 
corps of cavalry and grenadiers, amounted to 
21. 75,000 men. An equal, if not a greater number, 

fought 0^1 the side of Napoleon. Aspern was the first ob- 
ject of attack ; and it was alternately taken and recovered, 
as each party seemed to think it^s possession necessary. 
Every house was resolutely contested ; and every tree had 
it’s assailants and defenders. At length, a part of the* se- 
cond column, co-operating with the first, gained the upper 
part of the village, attd kept it during tlie niglit. Tlic 
actions, on a bushy meadow near the post, were not h‘ss 
vigorous and sanguinary. An animated contest occurred 
between the first line of the third column and tlie hostile 
cavalry. The latter, being v^ery numerous, penetrated 
between the battalions wliich composed tlie wings, and 
repelled a body of light horse, but were driven back in 
confusion by some well-directed volleys. Tlic fourtli and 
fifth columns attacked Essling ami Ku/ersdorlf, and ol)- 
tained visible advantages: and tlie equestrian reserve, join- 
ing the infantry in the centre, also acted with sjurit and 
success. But, as a mere repulse was iiisufficiient, fresh 
efforts were deemed requisite on the following day. The 
Austrians were dislodged from Aspern, which, however, 
they retook when it was involved in fiamos. Having been 
reinforced in the night, the French eagerly pressed forward, 
regardless of the destruction of tlicir bridges Iiy fire-boats ; 
and the battle soon beciime general ; but it raged with par- 
ticular vehemence in the centre and at Essling. That 
village was defended by the French with extraordinary 
obstinacy, because they were sensible of utility^ in the 
event of a retreat. Such a movement was at length ren- 
dered npeessary; and it was not effected without a sevens 
loss, as all the batteries played while the troops were 
hastily passing in small vessels to the isle of Lobaii. Above 
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20,000 men were killed or wounded in these conflicts, on 
the part of the Austrians, who made, liowever, a much 
greater havock among the hostile ranks -. 

This splendid and important success,” as it was styled 
in the royal speech at the prorogation of the British parlia- 
ment, was not attended with any favorable result.^ Those 
who called themselves victors left the enemy for several 
weeks unmolested, as if they were of opinion that they had 
sufficiently secured all the advantages of a glorious campaign. 
A respite was certainly expedient and desirable ; but that 
indolence and neglect which suffered the fruits of a boasted 
victory to be wholly lost must excile surprise, if censure 
should be deemed illiberal. 

In Italy, tlie arciiduke John was at first successful. He 
reduced some considerable (owns in the Venetian territories, 
and even menaced the capital. A reverse of fortune fol- 
lowed : he was defeated in several engagements by the 
viceroy Beauharnois, and deprived of his recent acquisitions. 
The French commander then prepared to reinforce the 
grand army of Napoleon, while the archduke was equally 
intent upon a junction witli his brother. Near Leoben, 
Beauliarnois routed the corps of Jcllachich ; and, pursuing 
his course, joined Lauriston at Bruck, whence he pro- 
ceeded into Hungary, threatening prince John with an- 
other defeat. 

While the French maintained their ground in the north 
of Italy, they stren .* thened their power to the southward, 
by a total subversion of the papal autliority. 

It is certainly inconsistent wdth the genuine spirit of the 
Christian religion, that a director of the concerns of the 
soul should be a temporal prince. Christ’s kingdom is 
not of this world and the gratifications* of piety are not 
to be found in the midst of lordly splendor and princely 


* Austrian account, given in ihe Supplement to the London Gwette of 
July U. 
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power. He who is immersed in politics, and entangled in 
the affairs of busy life, will rarely pay a due attention to 
the religious interests of the people ; or, when he interferes 
in that department, he will treat the doctrine and discipline 
of the church as points of policy rather than of conscience, 
and will render them subservient to the prevailing system of 
government. It never was intended by the apostolic founders 
of Christianity, that tlie head of the catholic church should 
be a territorial sovereign. Ho was at first a mere president 
of the Christian community, the chief pastor of the in- 
creasing flock. It was Ids duty to point out the path of 
salvation, to render practice consistent with faith, and en- 
courage every species of private virtue. But so commanding 
was the influence obtained over superstitious minds by spi- 
ritual directors, that political power and temporal authority 
were gradually acqidred by the bishops of Rome, wdio, 
elate with these adventitious aids, soon began to treat 
religion as an inferior object of consideration. 'I1ie pro- 
fligacy and tyranny of many pontifls excited tlie disgust of 
every good Christian ; and it became tluj wish, even of 
devout catholics, that power, tlius abused, should hc^ trans- 
ferred to the hands of laymen. These remarks are not * 
offered in justification of tlie conduct of Bonaparte, who, 
when he resolved to reduce the pope to the state of a mere 
bishop, was actuated only by ambition and rapacity. 

In the preamble of a decree which he sent to Rome from 
his camp at Vienna, he said, that his august predecessor 
May Charlemagne, when he assigned various territories 
17. to the pontiffs, gave them merely as fiefs to be 
holden under him and his successors, with a view of more 
effectually securing the tranquillity of Italy, not intending 
that Rouie should at any time cease to form a part of the 
great empire which he left to his posterity; that, since that 
period, the combination of the temporal with the spiritual 
power had been a source of serious discordance and of fre- 
quent mischief ; and that it was impracticable to conciliate 
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the tranquillity of the states and the dignity and integrity 
of the empire, witli the temporal pretensions of the pope. 
It was therefore ordained, that the papal territories should 
be incorporated with the French dominions; that the 
public debt should stand on the same basis with that of 
France ; and that the revenue of the pontiff should be fixed 
at the sum of two millions of francs, free from all charges 
or requisitions. Rome was declared to be a free and im* 
perial city ; and general Miollis, Salicetti, and four other 
statesmen, were ordered to make such arrangements as 
would assimilate the new appendage of France to the rest 
of the empire. They suppressed th^ court of inquisition, 
annulled the temporal jurisdiction of the clergy, abolished 
the right of asylum and other inexpedient privileges, and 
organised new tribunals. The title of king of Rome was 
appropriated to the heir of the empire ; and a splendid 
court was to be kept in that city by a prince of the blood 
or a grand dignitary. 

The troops which guarded the Roman territory were 
called away by the danger to wliich the kingdom of Naples 
seemed for a time to be exposed. Sir John Stuart, rather 
with a view of exciting a diversion in favor of the Austrians, 
than in the hope of making a powerful impression upon the 
Neapolitan dominions, sailed with a considerable force, and 
made a descent on the isle of Ischia, udiich, as well as 
Procida, he reduced in the name of the king of Sicily. 
Lieutenant-colonel S nith, being detached to the attack of 
Scylla, failed in the attempt, and hastily retiied ; but, in 
consequence of a sudden panic, the enemy quitted the for- 
tress, leaving the artillery and stores which had been taken 
from the besiegers, and a valuable supply belonging to the 
usurper. The state of the city of Naples did not render 
an assault advisable, as Murat ^ had assembled a great 
force for it’s defence. 

3 This adventurer had been elevated by his brother-in-law to tlic throne of 
Naples, on the removal of Joseph to Spain. 
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These operations were not productive of aOy reol benefit 
to the Austrians, who, being conducted to Raab by prince 
John, liad another engagement with the viceroy of Italy. 
The Hungarians, by whom they were joined, did not act 
with spirit; and the French prevailed after a sanguinary 
contest. Retiring toward Presburg, the archduke remained 
in expectation of orders from the commander in chief, who 
continued on the defensive near Vienna. 

The army which prince Charles had collected, exceeded 
the amount of 110,000 men ; but it was not strong in ca*- 
valry, the soldiers of that description being only 12,000 in 
number. When the preparations of the French announced 
an attempt to pass the Danube, and provoke a general 
engagement, die Austrian positions extended from Jedlers- 
dorlf on the Spitz to Muhleitern. Enzersdorff, which seemed 
to require defence, was very imperfectly fortified: other 
posts were less strong than they might easily have been 
rendered ; and the movements of the French were not ob- 
served with due vigilance. The fire of a battery having 
dislodged a feeble party from an out-post, a bridge was 
thrown over a narrow branch of the Danube, and a French 
detachment passed over to a wood which was protecte<jl by 
a morass. To check the imitation of tliis bold examjptle, 
four divisions of the grand army approached the river, 
forming, as far as they could, an investment of the Lobau : 
but, on subsequent consideration, this arrangement was 
abandoned, as not affording many defensible positions. 
Returning to the former line, the archduke left one division 
with the advanced guard for the defence of the river. When 
some days had been employed in firing from the opposite 
batteries, the French fixed three bridges, one of a single 
piece, one of boats, and another of rafts, below Enzers- 
dorff; barges were also prepared for the passage; and a 
considerable part of their army gained the left bank in a 
dark, rainy, and tempestuous night, amidst a fierce can-* 
nouadc from the whole Austrian line. They soon broke 
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the weak chain ef posts formed by the van-guard^ seised 
the town, and were joined in the forenoon by the rest of the 
army. When he had retired beyond the Russbach, July 
the archduke began to form redoubts in that posi- 6. 
tion when it was too late ; for the advance of the enemy 
soon dispersed the workmen. Having crossed the livulet, 
the French, in great force, attacked the centre, and broke 
the first line by the impetuosity of their charge : but the 
commander in chief exerted himself at this critical moment 
with such spirit and address, that the Austrians rallied, 
and compelled their adversaries to re-pass the stream. 
Night put an end to the engagement; and the French, 
without just pretensions, claimed the victory. 

In the ensuing night, the Austrians, by an unnecessary 
extension of their line, occupied the country from Stam<* 
mersdorff to Neusiedel. Their general had formed a 
scheme of concurrent attack upon both flanks of the enemy, 
in the hope of cutting off the communication witli the 
Danube : but there was not sufficient time to make all the 
arrangements for this purpose; and that division which 
had received orders before the rest could be instructed and 
prepared, suffered severely by a premature attack upon the 
right wing of the French. It wbs expected that the arch- 
duke John would be able to join in this assault ; but it was 
imprudent to depend upon his opportune arrival. The 
central body passed through Wagram, and had a long 
contest for the possession of Aderkla, which was at leng& 
secured by the Austrians, who, forming two lines in it's 
front, drove the French back upon Raschdorff, spreading 
disorder through that part of the field in which Napoleon 
more particularly acted. In the mean time, a part of the 
Austrian right, which had moved toward Aspem, found 
that village and a neighbouring wood occupied by the 
enemy ; but a dislodgement was effected with little difficulty, 
and the French were pursued to their tite-de^poni on the 
banks of the Danube. The deficiency of cavalry prevented 
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a due advantage from being taken of the retrograde move- 
ments of the French centre; and the same disparity was 
highly unfavorable to the Austrian left, which, after being 
recalled from it’s attack, could not, even with the aid which 
it received from the centre, secure itself from being seriously 
out-ilanked, or permanently defend Neusiedel against the 
vigorous assaults of Davoiist. The ill success of this corps 
made an unfavorable impression upon other parts of the 
line. The centre, being exposed to a new and formidable 
attack, gradually retreated ; and the right, threatened with 
the danger of being turned by the columns marching along 
the river, evacuated the posts which had been recently 
seised, and concurred in those movements of timidity or of 
prudence, which not only inspired the French with the 
confident hope of victory, but gave them a right to claim 
it. The honor would have been greater, if they had not 
possessed a commanding superiority, both in the number 
of men and in the quantity of artillery. In the two battles, 
about 20,000 men, on the Austrian side, were hilled, 
wounded, or captured ; and the amount of the ^French, in 
the two former classes, proved nearly equal to that cal- 
culation t 

For the five following days, the retreating army suffered 
continual molestation and farther loss, particularly at Znaim; 
and, to prevent it’s ruin, an armistice was requested and 
obtained. It was purchased by such concessions as evinced, 
on the part of the unfortunate emperor, a desire of speedy 
pacification. 

The Tyrolese and Voralbergers were particularly active 
in this campaign. They had felt, soon after the peace of 
Presburg, the ill effects of that transfer to which they had 
been obliged to submit. Their privileges and immunities 
were ostensibly secured to them by the treaty; but en- 
gagements of this nature are not, in general, very scrupu- 
lously regarded ; and the king of Bavaria was so unwilling 
4 Military Panorama. 
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to suffer any circumscription of the royal authority, that he 
violated the compact, in multiplied instances, with the same 
open defiance of national feeling in which his arbitrary 
patron would have gloried. He abolislied the representa- 
tive states, and subverted the constitution of the country : 
he seised the funds, confiscated the property of the church, 
suppressed monasteries, and sold public* buildings, not 
sparing ejen the ancient castle of the counts of Tyrol, the 
possession of which was supposed to confer the right of 
sovereignty. The taxes which he imposed upon his new 
subjects were so numerous and severe, that even a pro- 
curement of the means of subsistence became extremely 
difficult. Petitions and remonstrances against these griev- 
ances were strictly prohibited, and even the murmurs of 
discontent were tyrannically repressed. Such a series of 
oppression disposed the whole nation to a revolt, as soon 
as it was known that a new war was on tlie point of arising 
between France and Austria. The agents of the court of 
Vienna fanned the flame of general indignation; and it 
was concerted between tiiese emissaries and the Tyrolese, 
that, when the Bavarians should begin to enforce the mi- 
litary conscription, or take measures for the supposed secu- 
rity of the province, the injured inhabitants should erect 
the standard of revolt. An attempt being made to destroy 
a bridge, with a view of impeding the advance of the Aus- 
trians, the peasants attr^cked and routed the party ; and this 
exploit served as a signal for a general insurreclion. 

None but the slaves of despotism will blame the conduct 
of the Tyrolese on this occasion. Being shamefully mis- 
governed and oppressed, they were no more criminal in 
revolting from Maximilian Joseph than the English were 
for shaking off the tyrannous yoke of the second James. 
Success attended their early operations. An assault upon 
Inspruck put them in possession of that town ; and from 
other places the Bavarians were easily dislodged. A com- 
plete victory was obtained in the field over a considerable 
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army, even before the insurgents were joined by an Austrian 
force* A civil governor and a commandant were sent by 
Francis to re-establish his interest in the province ; and the 
states were convoked at Brixen by the archduke John. 
But tliis pleasing prospect was obscured by the appearance 
of a French army under Le-Fevre, who, co-operating with 
general Wred^ defeated the Austrians and Tyrolese, and 
compelled the majority of the former to evacuate^the coun- 
try* The French commander, knowing that the exercise 
of extreme cruelty, against those who were called rebels 
and higands^ would be highly agreeable to his sovereign, 
diffused over the province the horrors of deviistation and 
murder* Towns and villages were involved in flames : the 
peasants, whether armed or defenceless, were massacred : 
women and children were put to death with circumstances 
of atrocious barbarity 

The insurrection, however, was not yet crushed. The 
peasants Speckbacher and Iloffcr, and a Capuchin named 
Haspinger, encouraged the patriots to renew their ex- 
ertions ; and the French were defeated with great loss in 
several engagements. Le-Fcvre and his ruffian troops fled 
from the province; and Hoffer assumed the government. 
The Tyrolese, assisted by a great number of Austrian 
prisoners who had escaped from the power of the French, 
now invaded Bavaria, made an incursion into Carinthia, 
and even sought tlie enemy in Italy ; but, being deserted 
by the Austrians in consequence of the armistice, and de- 
prived of the artillery and ammunition which they had 
taken, they were constrained to relinquish their recent ac- 
quisitions, and to act merely on the defensive. Le-Fevre, 
with a great army of French and Bavarians, again rushed 
into the Tyrol, and renewed his inhuman ravages, which ex- 
cited such indignation and resentment, that even the women 
resolved to wreak vengeance on the straggling or captive 

^ St'ifcment of the Tyrolese Deputies who were sent to England to solicit aid 
or interposition* 
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Invaders, 640 of whom they put to deatli near Landeek. 
The enemy being defeated with severe loss, the marshals 
Macdonald and Bessieres were sent with a select reinforce- 
ment; but they also felt the effects of patriotic zeal and 
courage. Hoffer ayd his associates again cleared the coun- 
try; and an interval of tranquillity ensued. On the re- 
newal of hostilities, Speckbacher was surrounded in a 
Bavarian town; but lie found the means of escape, after 
the discomfiture of his troops. Hoffer retired from the 
capital, and defended himself among the mountains. The 
annunciation of the treaty of Vienna having produced Only 
a partial submission, the French and Bavarians prosecuted 
their desolating and murderous course, and at length over- 
whelmed all opposition. Hoffer, unable to elude discovervj 
was condemned by martial law, and shot: the same fate 
attended the efforts of Mayer, another gallant chieftain ; 
and the country was again subjected to Bavarian ty- 
ranny 

An insurrection, which, if it had been encouraged by the 
higher powers, might have worn a formidable aspect, had 
been organised in Germany by Schill, the commander of a 
regiment in the Prussian service. He lamented the in- 
activity of his sovereign amidst the alarming progress of 
the French, and announced his intention of leading an 
army of patriots against the inhuman enemies of Germany. 
He soon collected a considerable force, and harassed the 
French detachments in Saxony and Westphalia: but his 
career was short and transient ; for, when he had retired to 
Stralsund, he was attacked by some Dutch and Danish 
troops, and lost his life. Many of his officers fell with 
him; and some who were captured, were sacrificed, as 
deserters, to the rigors of martial law. The duke of Bruns- 
wick-Oels, son of the prince who was mortally wounded at 


* Dcr Kricg dcr Tyrolcr Lamllcutc, von J. L. S. Bartholily. 
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Auerstadt, also carried on a desultory warfare, with the aid 
of all who were willing to share his fortune : but he was 
unable to recover the duchy ; and, after occasional instances 
of success, he evaded hostile fury by seeking refuge in 
England* The archduke Ferdinand,^ acting under more 
regular authority, invaded Saxony with effect; and Bo-^ 
naparte’s vassal king was, for a time, deprived of some of 
his principal towns. Jerome, the Westphalian king, was 
alarmed at the progress of general Kienmayer, who ob- 
tained several advantages over the supporters of Gallic 
tyranny ; and, if an army had been sent from Great-Britaiii, 
this intruder might perhaps have been dethroned : but an 
expedition of a different kind occupied all the attention of 
the ministry. 

The preparations which were made for tlie new en- 
terprise were sufficiently ample for a much more important 
service than the destruction of a few sliips. The military 
force sent out amounted to 39,000 men : the fleet consisted 
of thirty-seven sail of the line, and twenty-nine ships of 
inferior rate, beside sloops, bomb-vessels, and gun-brigs. 
The artillery requisite for a siege, and all kinds of military 
and naval stores, were abundantly furnished ; but there was 
one serious deficiency, for wliicli no other preparation could 
effect milly atone. An active, able, and judicious conductor 
of tlie enterprise, was not provided by it’s imprudent pro- 
jectors. The earl of Chatliam, who was selected for the 
employment, wm known to possess courage, and his good 
sense in the business of ordinary life was not disputed : but 
he was tardy in his movements, indolent, and inert, and 
tlie choice of such a commander was consequently ill- 
calculated to promote the success of an expedition which 
required celerity and vigor. Much time, it may also be 
observed, wus lost in the preparation : for a force con- 
siderably less would liave been adequate to the intended 
object; and the arnlament might then have reached the 
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place of it’s destination, before the enemy had collected the 
nieans of powerful resistance. But, unfortunately, the whole 
business was a tissue of error and mismanagement. 

It was pretended by lord Castlereagh^ by whom the en- 
terprise was suggested to the cabinet, that one of it’s objects 
tended to create a diversion in favor of the Austrians ; but 
it was too long delayed to have any beneficial effect in that 
point of view, and the troops Ought rather to have acted in 
Germany ; or, if they had been sent to Spain, they might 
liave occasioned the recall of a great force from the banks 
of the Danube. 

The armament proceeded from the Downs to the isle of 
Walcheren, and sailed to it’s north-eastern coast by a passage 
which had been deemed impracticable for large ships ; and 
a considerable part of the army disembarked near July 
the town of Veer, which was taken after a short 30. 
cannonade and bombardment. Middelburg was not de- 
fended : but, at Flushing, the resistance was spirited, if not 
obstinate. A strong detachment landed on South-Beveland, 
under sir John Hope, who quickly reduced the whole island. 
The defenders of Flushing, having made a vigorous sortie, 
received so severe a check from mjjor-general Graliam, that 
they were discouraged from future sallies. They not only 
suliQpred considerable loss, but were obliged to relinquish 
some very advantageous ground, of which the besiegers 
eagerly took possession for the establishment of their ad- 
vanced posts. 

It was the opinion of some officers, that the possession of 
the isle of Walcheren was not a necessary preliminary to 
the progress of the fleet and army up the Schelde ; that it 
was sufficient to mask Flushing ; and that thus the gi^and 
object of the expedition might have been effected. The 
occupation of Cadsand, it was particularly alleged, would 
have given the armament an opportunity of proceeding up 
the riv^r without any molestation frona the works of Flush- 
ing : but so negligent was the general in this respect, that, 
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long after the arrival of the army olF Walcheren, French 
troops were sent to the besieged town from the opposite 
island. Every day was important in this critical service ; 
and it appears that much time was lost. The earl impi^ted 
an unexpected delay to the admiral, sir Richard Strachan, 
upon whose vigorous co-operation in an attack upon Flush- 
ing, with a view of avoiding a protracted siege, he was in- 
clined to depend, in consequence of a previous agreement, 
which, however, was denied by his naval associate. 

In the progress of the siege, Hope’s division remained 
near Batz, in South-Beveland. That important post was 
exposed to two attacks from the enemy’s frigates, brigs, 
and gun-boats ; but it was still retained ; and the flotilla, 
diminished by the destruction or capture of a part of it’s 
amount, retired toward Fort Lillo. After the reduction of 
Rammekens, the earl, as he himself informs us endeavoured 
to expedite the advance of the armament up the West- 
Schelde ; but his advice and remonstrances (he adds) did 
not operate so effectually as to ensure the success of the 
enterprise. The admiral was of opinion, that, by the march 
of the army across South-Beveland, the attempt might much 
sooner be made, than % a difficult passage through the 
windings of an intricate channel : but, as the general pre- 
ferred the latter mode, it was necessary to warp the vessels 
with great labor, and frequently against the wind. 

The siege was at length accompanied with a furious bom- 
bardment, which made dreadful havock in the town. A 
cannonade from many of the ships also increased the con- 
sternation of the inhabitants : an entrenchment and a bat- 
tery were stormed ; and a lodgement was effected within 
musquet-shot of the walls. General Monnet, being sum- 
moned to surrender by sir Eyre Coote, the director of tlie 
siege, at first evaded the demand; but a renewal of attack 
ipdaced him to capitulate. The garrison, amounting to 


' In the nurriitivc which he presented to the king. 
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58CM) meti, submitted to the disgrace of captivity. Auff, 
The number of killed and wounded, from the in- 15. 
vestment to the surrender, probably exceeded 2000 ; while 
tliose who suffered, on the part of the invaders, from the 
day of the disembarkation, were about 800. 

In the mean time, the report of the expedition had drawn 
a great force to Antwerp and it^s vicinity; and the enemy^s 
movements portended a vigorous opposition. The voyage 
up the Schelde was still delayed ; and, ten days after the re- 
duction of Flushing, the fleet had not proceeded far beyond 
Batz. It was then* calculated, that all the force which 
could be brought into action, after leaving sufficient gar- 
risons in the islands of Walcheren and South-Beveland, 
would not exceed 25,000 men ; and, with this number, the 
earl and tlie principal officers despaired of farther success. 
Tliey were informed that the ships which they wished to 
destroy were protected by the citadel of Antwerp, and that 
this town was in a complete state of defence; and, as it 
would be necessary to employ strong detachments in ob- 
serving the garrisons of Bergen-op-Zoom and Breda, they 
did not conceive that the remaining force would be ade- 
quate to the sieges of the forts of Lillo and Lief kenshoeck, 
which must precede the grand attack. There was another 
discouraging circumstance, which ought to have been fore- 
seen, but against which the ministry had not taken proper 
precautions. It wrs well known, from the information of 
a celebrated physician \ who had ably treated of the dis- 
eases of the army, that, near the close of the summer and in 
tiie autumn, a bilious remittent fever prevailed in the isle of 
Walcheren and the neighbouring parts of the Netherlands : 
yet those arrangements for which the risque of such a dis- 
order peculiarly called, were neglected. It began to show 
itself soon after the surrender ; and (says the general) it 
Imurly increased to an alarming extent/* 


• Sit John Fringlo. 
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These considerations deterred the earl from the prose- 

Atig. cutfon of the enterprise. The admiral, being pre- 
26. sent at a consultation, offered all the aid of the 
fleet for the reduction of the fortresses ; but, when he found 
that the chief military officers were inclined to relinquish 
all ulterior attempts, he ceased to urge them on the subject. 
At that time, the enemy seemed to defy the efforts of the 
English; for those ships which had been removed five 
miles above Antwerp, had been brought to the front of the 
town, and some were even as low down as Lilld. To ob- 
struct the passage, however, a boom had been framed, and 
it was guarded by a great number of gun-boats. Batteries 
were also erected on both sides of the river ; and Berna- 
dette, styled the prince of Ponte-Corvo, an able and ex- 
perienced general, had been sent to super-intend tlic opera- 
tions of defence. 

The greater part of the army soon after returned to 
England, leaving for the defence of Walchercn a force 
debilitated by an insalubrious air, the ill effects of which 
had been aggravated by the inundations diffused over the 
country during the siege. A considerable number died ; 
and, of those who recovered, many were subject to a peri- 
odical return of the disorder. Notwithstanding the pesti- 
lential nature of the climate, the island w'as retained for 
several months, while the war with Austria continued ; but 
tills bold encroachment on the dominions of Napoleon had 
no effect in procuring better terms of peace for the emperor. 
It was also retained for some time after the pacification be- 
tween the rival potentates; but prudence at length required 
it’s dereliction. The guns and valuable stores of Flushing 
were conveyed to the British ships : die basin and dock- 
beads were blown up, and ail the works of the harbour 
destroyed ; and the arsenal and store-houses were involved 
in flames. The troops were then, to their great joy, per- 
mitted to re-visit England. 

This expedition will long be remembered, as disgraceful 
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to the ministry ; but some of the maritime enterprises of 
the year are entitled to a better character* It was reported 
in the spring, that eleven ships of the line and four frigates 
were in the road of Aix ; and, as it was supposed that they 
might be attacked with advantage, lord Cochrane was 
ordered by lord Gambier, at the particular desire of the 
board of admiralty, to undertake the hazardous service. 
An officer whose exertions promised to be more efficacious 
could not easily have been found. Whilom the principal 
squadron remained at anchor near the island, a number of 
fire-ships and gun-brigs proceeded to the attack; but, 
amidst the darkness of the night, the whole number could 
not be brought into action. The approach of this flotilla 
intimidated the enemy into a retreat toward the shore ; and, 
in the morning, lord Cochrane informed the admiral, by a 
telegraphic signal, that seven of the French ships were in 
such a position, as to present an opportunity of destroying 
them. Some ships of the line and frigates were then sent 
forward, and opened a cannonade upon all the ships wliicli 
were wdthin reach. One quickly struck to the Imperieuse, 
ill which his lordship had taken his station : it was set on 
fire, after the removal of the prisoners; and tw’^o other 
vessels were also destroyed by the assailants, beside one 
which was burned by the enemy ; while some of the rest 
were irreparably injured. 

In the Mediterranean, lord Collingwood and hLs officers 
maintained the honor of the British flag. Beside inferior 
services, he made such arrangements as occasioned the 
destruction of three ships of tlie line, which had ventured 
* to quit the harbour of Toulon ; and the store-vessels which 
were under the escort of the former, and intended for the 
French at Barcelona, were burned or captured. 

Some colonial acquisitions also rewarded, in this year, 
the exertions of the English. In concert with th^ Portu- 
guese, tliey made a descent on the isle of Cayenne, and, 
with little difficulty or loss, seised all the settlements. A 
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more important expedition was that which was undertaken 
for the reduction of the most valuable French island in 
the West-Indies. Lieutenant-general Beckwith and rear- 
admiral Cochrane sailed with 9500 men; and, when one 
division of tlie army had disembarked on the windward 
coast of Martinique, a proclamation was issued, inviting 
the inhabitants to submit to the British government, as tlie 
only resource against the famine that had long harassed 
them, and flie oppressions under which they groaned. The 
militia seemed disposed to remain quiet; but the regular 
troops thought it their duty to make some resistance. Two 
batteries, which threatened to obstruct tlie landing of the 
second division, were silenced by a party of marines. At 
Morne Brune, a spirited action inflicted considerable loss 
on both parties ; and the heights of Sourier were also well 
contested ; but both stations were taken by assault. The 
lower fort was quickly taken, as was also the post of St. 
Pierre. Fort-Royal was not defended; and a cannonade 
and bombardment of six days intimidated the garrison of 
Fort-Bourbon into a capitulation, within four weeks after 
the departure of tlie armament from Barbadoes. This 
speedy success, achieved amidst incessant rains, reflected 
honor on the gallant soldiers and their naval associates. 

The possession of the island of St. Domingo wbs still 
'disputed* When the French under Le Clerc made their 
grand attempt for it’s recovery, that detachment which he 
sent to secure the ancient capital might have been over- 
powered by Paul, the brother of Toussaint, if he had not 
been surprised in an unprepared state : but, as the white 
inhabitants were inclined to support the pretensions of the " 
French, the city was surrendered to Kerversan, who en- 
joyed Ids command unmolested, until general Ferrand, on 
the decline of the European interest in the northern and 
western parts of the island, violently dispossessed him of 
his power, and sent him back to France. This officer ably 
withstood the assaults of Dessalines upon the town of St. 
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Domingoi and retained for some ye^s the chief authority : 
but, when intelligence had been received of the dissolution 
of all the ties which had long connected the French and 
Spanish nations, the citizens and provincials took up arms 
against him, and defeated him at Seibo; and, knowing 
himself to be an object of general odium, he killed him- 
self in despair. His successor, Barquier, rendered himself 
equally unpopular by his tyrannical government ; and all 
his efforts for the subjugation of the Spaniards" and their 
associates were unsuccessful. Yet he defended the city for 
eight months, and flattered himself with the hope of con- 
tinued possession, from his expectation of a great reinforce- 
ment, consisting of whites, people of color, and negroes, 
who had emigrated amidst forjuer convulsions, and who, 
after a temporary occupation of Cuba and Louisiana, me- 
ditated a return to the island which they had quitted. 
The Spanish leader was Ramirez, who, for want of heavy 
artillery, found himself unable to reduce a fortified town. 
He was at length gladdened with the arrival of succours. 
A British squadron appeared before the city; and, when 
major-general Carmichael had made a descent with troops 
and artillery, Barquier, apprehensive of an assault, pro- 
posed a negotiation, which, after earnest endeavours on 
the part of the garrison to secure an honorable retreat, ter- 
minated in an agreement, importing that they should be 
conveyed to France, but should be considered as prisoners 
of war. Grateful for the seasonable aid which was thus 
afforded, the Spanish commander, who now assumed the 
colonial government, agreed to a treaty in the name of 
Ferdinand, allowing to tlie British traders the same com- 
mercial advantages which were enjoyed by the subjects of 
Spaib, in all the ports of Hispaniola. At the time when 
the Spaniards met with tliis unexpected success, the other 
parts of the island were under the sway of Christophe, the 
mulatto Petion, and Philip Dos. The first ruled over the 
largest share of the population, and had for his capital tlie 
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town of Cape-Fran^obj tlie second, who resided at Port- 
au-Prince, was more civilised than his black rival®; and 
the third, whose power extended over some of the central 
districts, gradually augmented, by plaasible promises, the 
number of his dependents K 

In the same year, the French were deprived of some 
European islands. A small armament being sent into the 
Ionian sea, brigadier Oswald landed at ,Zante, compelled 
the garrison to surrender, and made arrangements with the 
principal Inhabitants for their provisional government ; as- 
suring them that his sovereign only wished to deliver 
them from the French yoke, and to protect them in the 
enjoyment of their religious and civil rights. Proceeding 
to Cephalonia, he took poi^ssion of that island without the 
least opposition ; but, at Cerigo, the resistance of the gar- 
risons of three forts exposed them to the consequences of 
an assault. They were reduced to the necessity of sur- 
rendering, as prisoners of war, to the great joy of the in- 
habitants; and, in the isle of Ithaca, no defence was even 
attempted. 

The conquest of these islands did not please the grand 
signor, who wished to retain them under his protection; 
but he acquiesced in that transfer of authority which he 
had not the power of preventing. After the deposition of 
Selim, Mustapha had reigned in tranquillity, until the 
ambition of Bairactar, the pasha of Rudshuck, excited 
dangerous commotions, during which Selim .was put to 
death, and his successor dethroned and imprisoned ; whose 
half-brother was elevated to the sovereignty, under the de- 
signation of Mahmoud II. and Bairactar acted for some 

• These two ehieOaius had joined their arms, in 1806, for the ruin of Des* 
whose tyranny and cruelty had excited general odium. He was dispos- 
sewed of his chief towns, and, in endeavouring to prevent the seisure oMiis 
person, he received the just retribution of his crimes. 

» Walton's Present State of the Spanish Coloinies, vol. i. 

^ On the 211th of July, 1808.<»~This prince has been frequently calle$j||fa« 
homi er Mohammed ; but he would then have been the fifth of the name; ? 
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months as grahd vizir, 'with a spirit which se6med almost 
to promise a regenerMon of the empire. By attempting, 
however, to follow those schemes of military innovation 
which had occasioned the ruin of Selim, he excited general 
disgust, which all his vigor could not allay. The Janisaries 
conspired against him, murdered their aga for not joining 
them, and attacked the soldiers of the new institution. 
Furious conflicts ensued, in which a great nuiril^r fell on 
each side; arid, at the same time, incendidS^-fege, the 
usual accompaniment of a Turkish tumult, made great 
havdck among the building^ of the city. The insurgents 
evert attacked the seraglio, to which the obnoxious minister 
had retired. In the phrerisy of despair, he ordered the 
deposed sultan Mustapha to be strangled, arid, firing a 
mass of gun-powder, blew hiirisclf up, with many of his 
adherents. After seven days of commotion, the storm sub- 
sided, witlioiit tlie dethronement of Mahmoud, who found 
the.^ means of pacifying the Janisaries. As the Russians 
were not disposed to agree to such terms as he . deemed 
reasonable, the sultan now listened to the propositions of 
Mr. Adair, the British minister, and treaty was con- 
clul^ i^ restoring the relations bf pgiace ahJ amity. 

The Russians did not prosecute tH% war against the 
Turks with that vigbr which was calculated to’ reduce the 
^eneriiy to despair, or to lead the invaders to the gates of 
Constantinople. They were unsuccessful in various con- 
flicts; and their Servian allies were also repeatedly obliged 
to yield to the fury of their bpplonents^ The same spirit 
of ambition which had^|)rbm;^t6d Alexander to engage in a 
contest with the Porte/ hurried him into a war with the 
Persians, against whom he sent a considerable army from 
Georgia: but his troops w with great loss. 

As it was suapbeted by, Fateh All, the Persian king, that, 

^ 7 ?#^ 5th pf January, 1009. 
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while his friendship was seemingly iiiourted hy the French, 
tliey had instigated the Russians to attack him, he treated 
general Gardanne, Napoleon’s representative, with visible 
coolness, and, on the arrival of an ambassador from Great- 
Britain, was easily persuaded to form a friendly connexion 
with this country. 

The northern emperor did not so far evince his subser- 
viency to ally, as to join him in actual hostilities against 
Austria. * ordered, however,, a suspension of amicable 
intercourse, and meanly consented to; plunder his former 

Oct. friend, who, after a long negotiation, acceded to 

14. a treaty which was both disadvantageous and dis- 
graceful. Francis not only ceded the territory of Saltz- 
burg, and a part of Upper ^Austria, for the benefit of that 
confederacy which his great enemy had organised in Ger- 
many, but resigned to the French the county of Goritia, 
the province of Carniola, the government and city of 
. Trieste, and, indeed, all his dominions on the right btpik 
of the Save j gave up to the king of l^ony some districts 
in Bohemia, and the whole of WeSt-Galitzia; and per- 
mitted Alexande6;to take possession of a part of East-Ga- 
litzi?. He even becs^e so submissive to the dictates of 
Napoleon, as to Abbfirm all the alterations which had 
taken place'ln Spain, Portugal, and Italy; and such future 
changes in those countries, as might originate from the 
wanton caprice of despotism, were to receive the sanction 
of the humiliated prince, who, after this extent of loss, 
could only expect ito reign over Ibe rest of his territories as 
the vassal of the Corsican, uilie^ ^favorable conjuncture 
should arise, in which a grand confederacy ^.might be 
formed, for chishing the exorbitant and d^gerous power 
of the tyrant 
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LETTER XIV. 

A Survetf qf the second Campaign in Spain and PdrtugaL 

The result of the late campaign in the Spa||pK D. 
provinces did not discourage either party. ESeli 
had great resources ; and each looked forward to ultimate 
success. The French, in particular, banished all doubt 
from their minds, and exulted in the magnitude of the ex- 
pected conquest. 

The supposed security of Madrid induced the usurper to 
resume his residence in that city ; and he announced Jus 
return by the pageantry of a pompous procession. Bodies 
of infantry lined the streets : the cavalry advanced before 
hint ; all the officers of state, splendidly arrayed, attended 
him on horseback ; he received from the goveri||r the keys 
of the city, and, being introduced by the clergy into the 
church of St. Isidore, he addressed from^e throne liis as- 
sembled subjects: He declared, that he was not prompted 
by his private inclinations, but solely bf his sense of duty, 
to 1d|idef take the arduous task of royalty ; and that lie was 
willing to risque the sacrifice of his own happiness, because 
the people of Spain required his exertions for the establish- - 
men t of their prosperity. Mass was theii solemnised ; and 
don Joseph N^oleon proceeded to th^i palace, %hich h 
entered amidst tlie roar i)f Srtillery. The town was illu- 
minated for. ^three nights, and apparent joy prevailed : yet, 

to every intelligent Spiuliard, tb evei^ honor^ 

able and patriotic feelings, the intruder w^as an object of 

Havtagi established himself in the 

sovere^nty, a settlMent of the national 

affairs, sind to an enforcement of tlie ordinances of his imr 
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periq,l brother, who, before he left Madrid, had ^ 
that the court of inquisition slioui3 be atolished, that niany 
monasteries should be suppressed, and feudal privileges 
annilulated. The attention of the court was more par- 
ticularly directed to financial and military concerns. The 
former branch of policy was in a state of great confusion; 
and all the endeavours of the new government did not 
place it Oil h regular basis. The organisation of the army 
was more systematically conducted ; and it’s brutal tyranny 
was encouraged by the court, while the people were unsub- 
dued. Flagitious outrages were perpetrated wdth impunity ; 
and death was denounced against all who should enter into 
the service of the grand junta. To check this ferocious 
spirit, the council of Seville ordained, that all French sol- 
diers who might be caj!>tured in any town or district, in 
which acts of cruelty had been committed by the enemy, 
should be immediately put to death. This menace was 
not invariably executed ; and, even if it had been, it would 
not have e||pctually repressed the outrages of the French, 
who would have defied the consequences of those atrocious 
acts of hostility, jn. which they were encouraged by tlie^ii- 
nate depravity ai^ infamous barbarity of their master. 

While the iisuiper was employed in strengthening his 
government, hostilities w'ere continued in various parts of 
the kingdom. The marquis de la Romana still erected in 
Gallicia the standard of Ferdinand; the duke del Infantado 
had been severely harassed, but was yet unconquered; and 
other phtfiotie generals were again prepared to face the 
enemies of Spain. The people of^ Saragossa, beiug ex- 
posed to the renewed dangers of a siege, held put; to their 
countrymen, under the eye of Palafox, an example of re- 
solute intrepidity, which, though it did not save tlieir city, 
hed an^inimating eflject over the country, .^^pjrtppelled 
y#ious attacks for two moiithi ; and, thou^^^^^^n was 
thin mbre seriously threatened^. ^ 
sileceb. " A multitude of women, pretendiqg 4 ^ 
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approach of the enemy, if they were disgusted at the 
obstinacy of the men, drew into the city a numerous body 
of the besiegers, upon l^hom a sudden attack was made 
with such vigor and effect, that only a small proportion of 
their number es^ped. The siege at length became a con- 
test for streets and houses : mining and countermining led 
to subterranean conflicts ; and great havock was made both 
by bombs and by cannon. Being frequently reinforced, 
the French finally prevailed over the patriots, and marshal 
Lasiies obtained full possession of the town, die- Feb. 
taring his will without allowing a regular capitula- 21. 
tion^ At least 20,000 of the defenders are said to have 
fallen during the siege. 

At the time of this success, the Freiiqh boasted that they 
had restored their authority in all the provinces extending 
from the Pyrenees to New-Castile, and from the northern 
coast to the Portuguese frontiers ; and marshal Soult hoped 
to extend their sway by the terrors of a new invasion. 
Not expecting a vigorous resistance from the Portuguese, 
who had only a small British force to defend their country, 
he crossed the Minho, and menaced the Miigdom with out- 
rage ^^d devastarioiii When his van-rguard approached 
Bragai the armed inhabitants and a body of peasants offered 
their services to general Freire, whom they requested to 
lead them without delay against the enemy ; and, on his 
refusal, some of them were so irritated, that they murdered 
him as a betrayer of their cause, even before it was dis- 
covered that he had actaally entered into a traitorous cor- 
resporidehce with the enemy. They then hastened to meet 
the invaders, and sacrificed many to their fury, without 
preventing the advance of Soult, who, After the sanguinary 
defeat oif^everal amed bodies, reached Oporto, This 
city, thdw^it str«ngly garrisoned, and furnished Witli 
200 pii^i^i^iaiirillfTy, was quickly taken by the French, in 
consequilhce disunion and:f insubordin^^ of the 

Portuguese, 
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The army commanded Sdiilt ndt b^ing siifEciehtly 
strong for the conquest of Portugal, Victor had concerted 
with that commander a plan of simultaneous operations, 
intending to enter the kingdom by the way of Badajoz. 
He p^sed the Tagus at Almaraz ; and, Having stormed an 
March entrenched position in his progress, advanced to 
29. Medellin, where he engaged the Estremhduran 
afiiiy. The right wing of the Spaniards contended with 
such vigor^ as to throw the French left into disorder : but 
their cavalry did not emulate the example of resolute intre- 
pidity ; nor did the left or the centre exert those perse- 
vering efforts which might have secured the victory. 
Cuesta then recalled his right, and ordered a general re- 
treat. About 6000 of Ills men were killed, wounded, or 
captured ; while the French who suffered were at least 
3500. About the same time, Sebastiani encountered an 
army of Andalusians at Ciudad- Ileal, and greatly thinned 
the opposing ranks. 

, Having received a reinforcement from Great-Britain, 
sir Arthur Wellesley prepared to contend with Soiilt. In 
his advance to Oporto, three partial engagements occurred, 
in which the troops displayed great courage and alacrity. 
The passage over the Douro was obstructed, but without 
effect, by the personal exertions of the marshal, who re- 
treated after a considerable loss, abandoning a part of his 
artillery. After the recovery of Oporto, sir Arthur eagerly 
pursued the French general, who, leaving his sick and 
wounded, and destroying whatever could retard his e^ifeape, 
iled into Spain. The pursuers traced his route by the 
smoke of burning villages, and by other marks of barbarian 
hostility and vengeance. 

Encouraged by the zeal of the marquis de Id Bbmaha, 
the GalU^^iis manifested a resolute spirit, to 

the enemy, that ^pahi could iidt easily Bb’ sub- 
dde4^^^^ : Ney at the bridge o#^San-]^y^with 

a^ltetrepiipty whicli appidled his fbUo^cio 
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occasion, 10,600 of the experienced a defeat from 

newly-yaise^ army, consisting of 6000 armed men and 3000 
without arms. The consequence of this check was the 
evacuation of Corunna and of Ferrol, of which the English 
seamen took possession. Compostella had previously been 
recovered by general Carrera,- and the governor of the 
province resumed his legitimate autliority, 

Tlie Austrian war gave a sudden check to tjie offensive 
operations of the French in Spain. Napoleon recalled a 
part of his force from that country, and sent orders for 
temporary caution, if not absolute forbearance. Victor 
now relinquished his intention of proceeding into Portugal; 
while Cuesta, whose conduct at Medellin had been publicly 
applauded by the junta, moved forward to harass tlm less 
active foe. Reflecting on this state of affairs, sir Arthur 
Wellesley flattered himself with the hope of obtaining an 
important victory, if he could bring the enemy’s chief force 
into action, before it should form a junction with other 
armies. TJie scheme was rasli, and might have been ex- 
treui^^y injurious. Pleased at his advance, the French 
hoped to draw him so far into Spain, to find an oppor- 
tunity of intercepting his retreat. They resumed an of- 
fensive attitude, and concentrated an ample force between 
Torrijos and Toledo. Their chief commanders were 
Jourdan, Victor, and Sebastiani, who rather directed tlie; 
operations of the usi'rper, tlian received instructions from 
him. While they were on their march, the liritish general 
npon the neighbourhood of Talavera de la Reyna as 
the best spot for their reception. He formed ah advanced 
post in a wood on the right bank of the Alberclie ; and, 
extending his line for tlie space of two miles, stationed his 
right wing, which was composed, of Spanish troops, in and 
near tpym, all the nvenues to which were defended by 
^ ba^etjes^^ He ptett|^e BrUisli army in a plain to the 
left,' upon a hi||^ between which and a more com- 
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manding endliehce wm an unoccupied ;^redley ;-^^(^4n th? 
centre, he disposed some brigades of both nations on rising 
groiuuL The battle commenced with an assault upoiiythe 
troops near the Alberche ; and, as it was not intended that 
they shonld obstinately defend that position, they retreated 
to the rear of the general line, under a very heavy lire, 
which they sustained with great coolness. In the evening, 
the enemy marie an impetuous charge upon the left, and at- 
tempted to seise the hill : it was yielded for a time, but was 
recovered at the point of the bayonet by major-general 
HiU. An attack upon the right, by a body of cavalry, was 
ecpially unsuccessful. The attempt upon the hill was re- 
newed in the night, and early on the following day, without 
the desired effect. After some hours of forbearance, the 
French brought their whole force into action. Some Bri- 
tish and Spanish cavalry had been posted in the 
28. valley after tlie repulse of the enemy, who, on the 
other liand, placed light infantry on the heights beyond 4k 
Several columns then marched to re-attack the left widg; 
but tliey w'ere so warmly opposed, that they abandoned aB 
hopes of forcing it. Scbastiani’s division exerted it’s vigor 
against the centre, and compelled some battalions, aiid 
even the guards, to give way. Tlie advance of a regiment 
from the left, however, soon revived courage and restored 
•order ; and the disappointment of the enemy’s hopes pro- 
duced a general retreat. About 10,000 of the partisans of 
Joseph were killed or wounded ; and the number of those 
who suffered in the British army exceeded 4700, wlrile 
those who had disappeared were calculated at 650. Of 
tlie ’Spaniards, by Cuesta’s account, about 1200 lost their 
lives or received wounds. If tliey had displayed , the same 
courage and zeal whicli tlieir allies manifested, the enemy 
)l|^ht liave been totally routed, instead of being^su|||^ed to 
retire <i^etly in the night: yet it ought to be dbiir^^lihat 
tlm mere appearance of so Considerable a ibild 
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act as occasion might require, had a favorable effect, and 
tended to encourage one ai-my, and check the other; and, 
to the mention of that firmness which withstood an eques- 
trian charge, it may be added, that, two days before the 
principal battle^ Cuesta’s advanced guard, being exposed 
to a fierce attack near Torrijos, displayed some alacrity in 
resistance, if it did not repel the assailants K 

This apparent victory had not the immediate effect wliich 
might have been expected from it. The advance of Soult 
and Ney with 25,000 men encouraged the retiring troops 
to a resumption of courage and alacrity ; and they seemed 
inclined to force the post of Talavcra, which Ctiesta occu- 
pied with his army. It was proposed that the passes of 
Banps and Perales should be defended ; but the Spanish 
general was so slow in the execution even of those arrange- 
ments which he had recommended, that the former posi- 
tion was left without succour ; and Placentia was seised by 
the advancing enemy, whose progress intimidated the Spa- 
niards into an abandonment of Talavera, wlifere 1500 of 
the wounded were unfortunately left. Lord Wellington 
was displeased at this movement, as it exposed tlie com- 
bimed troops to the risque of a simultaneous attack in the 
front and rear ; and, as he reposed little confidence in tlie 
Spaniards, and was doubtful of the practicability of ft re- 
treat in case of discomfiture, he resolved to make an im« 
mediate choice of a defensive position^ He ordered tlie 

< According to major-general Mac>Kinnon,. the British force consisted of 
infantry and 2500 cavalry ; while Cuesta reckoned 30,000 men under his 
immediate command, and Venegas h?d 20,000. But, if this estimate be cor- 
rect, it appears that only a small part of Cuesta's force had an active concern in 
the engagement, and tiiat the troops of Venegas were at a considerable distance. 
M. de BbCca admits^ that the French troops amounted to 47,000 men. Hiis 
Joseph without military talents or knowlege^ to 

direct i^.moremrat$ of^ army in a general engagement. He says, that tlie 
i^tdb^cO^d frito weta^hsii and that neither party could justly claim the vic- 
to rilo prevailing notion of the term, he virtually concede 
astonished wb^ the next morning dawned, 
at f ‘ [ that thwr enemies ]^;vetreated to iheir former position, abandoning 

twenty {deces of cannon. 
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army to crosi^ the Tagus at the byiilge bf arid 

fixed his statiou at Deleytosaj where he thought himself 
well situated for the defence of Almaraz and the lower p^rts 
of the river. 

Although the battle of Talavera was followed by retro-* 
gradation and mere defence) it was generally considered as 
fiir from being a fruitless conflict, since it elevated, both 
among hostile and friendly nations, the fame of the British 
arms, and tended to invigorate and <?onfirm that spirit of 
resistance, which, though occasionally unsuccessful, pro- 
mised the most beneficial result. Yet the danger to which 
the Spaniards were still exposed by the w^ant of a regular 
system and of a government properly framed and united, 
by the impolitic division of military command, and the 
continuance of abuses and grievances in every branch of 
the administration, alarmed the enemies of France, and gave 
particular uneasiness to the British ministry. To promote 
a change of conduct, the marquis Wellesley, who had in- 
fused vigor and unity into the government of India, had 
been sent by his majesty to the seat of the supreme jun|ri ; 
and, after a delay which was seemingly unnecessary he 
arrived at Cadiz when his brother, a reputed victor^was 
retreating. He was treated with politeness, and his sug- 
gestions were received with respectful attention. He stated 
the necessity of supplying the wants of the British troops, 
)rid of facilitating their progress, that ^ they might not be 
obliged to quit the country. He hinted the expediency of 
ippointing the gallant general, who had so resolutely sup- 
ported the cause of an injured nation, to the chief comtnand 
of the Spanish array, which would thus be more effectually 
united ridtb it’s allies. The native troops, he saitb ought 
b bri subjected to a new organisation and to a more efli- 
discipline; public spirit ought to be toqre ^ 
promoted ; the ruling council, bemg too 
>x0utive body, might prudently be dimirili^ed ; the 
roliv^tion of the oortes ougli^^^^ to be delayed, l^e 
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^tardiness W did not immediately adopt 

these useful hints: yet the wisdom of the ambassador made 
^toie impression upon the most intelligent members of the 
junta. 

General Cuesta had ventured to remonstrate against the 
retreat of sir Arthur Wellesley, alleging the probability of 
defeating the French by a strict union and concert : but the 
British commander was so disgusted at the conduct of the 
Spaniards in the late battle, that, in a letter addressed to 
his brother, while he acknowleged the insufficiency of his 
army to withstand the French without assistance, he de- 
clared it to be his t oinioii, that he ought to renounce all 
ideas of co-operation with the native troops. Cuesta was, 
soon after, obliged by the approach of the enemy to retreat 
with precipitation and loss ; and sir Robert Wilson, who 
had recently pushed some parties of his small corps almost 
to the gates of Madrid, was attacked at Banos, but did not 
retire before he had defended tli# pass for nine hours. Ve- 
negas, about the same time, had an unfortunate engage- 
ment at Almonacid. lie formed an extended line, in the 
hope of turning the flanks of the enemy, who, deriding his 
effoipts, penetrated the line in various parts, and totally 
routed his army. 

While the British troops remained on the defensive, 
some of the Spanish generals were diligently employed i\i 
f e-organising their respective armies. The duke del Parque 
was particularly active in this service; and his troops, posted 
oh the heights of Tamames, found an opportunity of exer- 
tion, in consequence of an attack from general Marchand, 
who endeavoured to turn their left. The retreat of the 
cavalry gave the assailants a temporary advantage ; but die 
steady valor of the infantry at longth put them to flight. 

^ 'AJhidst^^ operations, the conduct of the junta did 
noi^Ve general s?iisfectioTii Ids endeavours to array the 
against the invad^a|jV€re consured as feeble and 
ine^cient : ids dircction^||jP|[the disposable force was pro- 
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iiounced injudicious, particularly in unseasonably risquing 
offensive operations iii La Mancha : it’s inattention to that 
branch of the war which was connected with the defence 'Of 
fortresses, also excited animadversion ; and many discon- 
tented politicians demanded a more systematic display of 
vigor and energy than t|ie assembly had yet evinced. A 
small council of regency, chosen with the most deliberate 
discrimination, was proposed as a substitute, until the cortes 
should meet ; and, as this seemed to be the prevalent opi- 
nion, the members so fat admitted the principle, that they 
named a committee of six of their number for the enforce- 
ment of, decisive measures of war and policy. They found 
a warm opposer of their continued audlority in the marquis 
de la Romana, who not only condemned their conduct, but 
denied tlie legitimacy of their power. His exertions, being 
strongly supported by the remonstrances of other distin- 
Oct. guished patriots, procured the emission of a mani- 
. ^8. festo, stating the exigencies and announcing the 
hopes of the nation, and ordaining the convocation of a 
representative assembly. , 

In this proclamation it was observed, that an absurd aUd 
feeble tyranny had paved the way for French despotism, 
which at first appeared with a flattering exterior, promising 
reform in the administration, and announcing the empire 
of tlie laws ; but the Spaniards were neither so deficient lu 
penetration, as to be deluded by the artifices of intriguing 
politicians, nor so spiritless as to submit to tlie mandates of 
tyrants. They therefore rushed into arms, and soon ob- 
tained, by their patriotic enthusiasm, the honors and re- 
wards of victory. Instead of falling into anarchy, they 
re-generated and re-composed the state; and established, 
without violence or disorder, a supreme government and a 
cdmmaiiding authority. The central junta, while the ex- 
pulsion <if the enemy was it’s first objeOt, attended 
zeal W the removal of abuses ; aiid, as soon as thO t#bu- 
lence dt* war allowed, proclaimdd the revival of the cor/^^ 
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a nam^ which recalled ideas of legitimate and const! tu- , 
tional sw^Yx connecting the rights of the people with the 
support of the throne. Some were of opinion, that a re- 
gency of three or five persons, without a representative 
body, would answer every purpose of good government : 
but such an administration would be accessible to the in- 
trigues of the tyrant and his emissaries, and would not be 
able to enforce that general submission which tlie imposing 
authority of a national council would command. Others 
were inclined to maintain the preference of the different 
juntas, as representative bodies, to the proposed assembly, 
because tliey concluded that it would be constituted in the 
ancient mode, so as not sufficiently to represent the people ; 
but it was the intention of the ruling council to make such 
arrangements as would tend to a removal of this objection. 
The promised convocation, it was hoped, would prove the 
best remedy for the disorders of the state ; would call forth 
all the energies of the nation, confound the views of the 
enemy, and secure the triumph of the glorious cause of 
freedom and independence. 

The promise of a more regular and legitimate govern- 
ment might be expected to invigorate the exertions of the 
patriots ; but the zeal of the inhabitants of Gerona did not 
require such a stimulus. Emulating the fame of the de- 
fenders of Saragossa, they long defied all the efforts of 
hostility. They bravely sustained the most impetuous 
attacks, and repeatedly enforced a discontinuance of the 
investment. The neighbouring castle of Monjuich, though 
not strongly garrisoned, was defended witli great resolution. 
Five assaultsj consequent upon the supposed practicability 
of three breaches, were repelled ; and tlie besiegers were 
obliged, to continue their operations for five subsequent 
woek|,jbef0re the danger of destruction prompted the re- 
mioi^hg; occupants to retire into the city. 

,(^heral Blake, who bad twice contended with Sachet in 
th0 Arragonhui proyulce, and had not been able, on either 
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occasion, to prevent his discouraged from retreating, 
hoped to be more successftil m an attempt for the relief of 
Gerona, which was not theii very closely invested. While 
one part of his army attacked the enemy at Brunolas, an- 
other division found an opportunity of "entering the city, 
recruiting the garrison, and supplying it^s wants; Above 
four months after the first investment, when three breaches 
had been made in the walls, the besiegers expected the 
s})eedy reduction of the place. Three strong columns were 
Sept, sent forward to an assault ; and vengeance seemed 
19. to impend over the patriotic defenders. To oppose 
the intended attack, the governor, don Mariano Alvarez, 
made such dispositions as the time and his limited means 
allowed ; and the breaches were guarded with great courage 
and indefatigable vigilance. Tlie enemy entered at two of 
the openings, and penetrated to the nearest houses : but 
the intruders were speedily crushed. Other attempts were 
made with equal audacity, and baffled with equal spirit. 
About 800 of the assailants, according to the Spanish ac- 
count, were killed ; and the repulse operated for some time 
a serious discouragement. 

As the possession of Hostalrich, and the' vicinity of 
Blake's army, tended to prolong the defence of Gerona, 
Augereau resolved to seise the former town and defeat 
the general ; and he was enabled, by the great superiority 
of his force, to accomplish both objects. He dislodged 
Blake from the heights of Brunolas, and drove him to a 
remote station. The gates of Hostalrich were fired; die 
defenders were attacked in every street, and overwhelmed. 
Precluded from farther supply, and hopeless of relief, Al- 
Dec. varez at length capitulated ; and the garrison sub- 
10. mitted to captivity. 

^^h expectations were entertained of the arnSy df La 
Mancha, l^hen the marquis of Areizaga had supiet^dded 
Venegas in the command. It was confidently hopedi! tliat 
the new general would be able to advance to Madrid, in 
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defiance of all oppositiotlK, and expel the ignoble intruder 
who styled himself king; but fortune did not, at this time, 
second the efforts of the Spaniards. The French, con- 
ducted by the usurper, attacked the marquis near Ocana; 
and an animated contest ensued. For two hours, Nov. 
the enemy did not make a very forcible impression. 19. 

So gallantly did the Spanish infantry, particularly the 
division of Lacy, contend for victory, that a great part of 
the French line fell back in disorder : but the superiority 
of the hostile artillery, and the timid and irresolute beha- 
viour of the native cavalry, whose flight had an ill effect 
upon the rest of the army, enabled the foe to triumph. 
Above 10,000 of the vanquished were killed, wounded, or 
made prisoners. 

Another defeat quickly followed. The duke del Parque, 
being attacked at Alba on the Tormes, withstood repeated 
assaults ; but he did not derive from the cavalry that s^- 
port which he expected ; and the impetuous vigor of me 
French drove him, after the fall of a great number of his 
countrymen, to the mountainous confines of Gallicia. Thus, 
when the second year of the war terminated, the dark clouds 
of misfortune hung over the patriotic cause. 


LETTER XV. 

View of the Affairs of Greai'-Britain and France^ and of 
the Disputes of both Nations with the American RepuMic. 

Amidst the varied enterprises of policy . and war, the 
BriUsh. cabinet exhibited an aspect of exterior ^ p, 
harmony : yet a di^Si^^ce of opinion occasionally W®- 
arose, wbich Uireatened serious discord- Mr. Canning was 
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not perfectly pleased with the counsels or the conduct of 
lord Castlereagh, whom he considered as an incompetent 
minister for the arduous department of war, at a crisis of 
national danger. He therefore stated to the duke of Port- 
land his intention of relinquishing his office, unless his 
lordship should either retire from power, or be removed to 
another branch of the administration* The duke, unwilling 
to give offence to lord Castlereagh, and being unprepared 
for any new arrangements, remonstrated against the se- 
cretary’s proposal, and long delayed the communication of 
the affair to his majesty. Disgusted at this delay, Mr. 
Canning tendered his resignation, but was desired to retain 
his office until some new dispositions relative to the business 
of tlic war department should be made. Finding that these 
alterations would not prevent his lordship from snper in- 
tending the expedition to the Schelde, he objected to the 
scheme ; and, when a new plan w^as proposed, it was not 
at^pted, because it was understood that the rival minister 
would not agree to it. To facilitate a general arrangement, 
carl Camden offered to resign his employment; and the 
duke then promised to gratify Mr. Canning by the ap- 
pointment of Ills friend, the marquis Wellesley, to that 
post which lord Castlereagh might be induced to resign, if 
another office should be vacated for his acceptance. This 
scheme, however, was postponed until the termination of 
the grand enterprise ; and, from the fear of wounding the 
irritable feelings of it’s projector, these intrigues were en- 
veloped in secresy. The secretary constantly disclaimed all 
wishes of concealment ; but^ as none of his colleagues, for 
five months, would venture to disclose the machinations, it 
was his duty cither to resign at first, or to state the w^lc 
affair to the war minister. There was no necessity for his 
yielding to the remonstrances of the premier, whose timidity 
on this occasion w'us augmented by age and ill health, and 
who now declared his determination of retiring from the 
Jichn, tliat he might not belong to a divided cabinet, feurl 
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Camden at length imparted the secret to lord Castlereagh, 
who, having announced his resignation, called into the 
field of honor his political enemy. It was not the demand 
of his removal, said his lordship, that excited his indigna- 
tion ; but he resented that duplicity which had deluded him 
into an opiiiiori of the sincere and friendly concurrence of 
a fellow-minister, who, in the mean time, had virtually 
superseded him. To neither of the combatants did the 
duel prove fatal. Mr. Canning was wounded ; but he was 
soon declared to be out of danger. Earl Bathurst, the 
president of the board of trade, was now appointed secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs ; and lord Hawkesbury 
(who, by his father’s death, liad become earl of Liverpool) 
acted as the war minister, resigning to Mr. Richard Ryder 
the seals of the home department. 

The duke .of Portland died soon after he had witnessed 
the entrance of his sovereign into the fiftieth year of his 
reign. lie had less eloquence than most of his colleagues, 
but he was equal to any of them in soundness of judgement. 
He could speak pertinently in few words : yet he very rarely 
delivered his opinions in parliament. Before his junction 
with Mr. Pitt, he enjoyed the reputation of a patriot ; and 
he did not necessarily forfeit this honorable character by 
being alarmed into the support of the ruling power : but, 
like earl Stanhope, the minister of George the First, he 
was induced to give wry to the prevailing system, and to 
acquiesce in that corruption which he could not prevent. 

While the duke was yet in power, his intention of retiring, 
and the resignation of the rival secretaries, obliged the other 
ministers to seek an opportunity of strengthening the ca- 
binet. To lord Grenville and earl Grey their views were 
immediately directed ; and those statesmen were requested 
to communicate with the earl of Liverpool and Mr. Per- ^ 
ceval, for the purpose of forming an extended and com- 
bined administration.” But the invited peers, being aware 
that their acceptance of offices would not give them the 

VOL. vj.* r 
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influence and authority to which they tlioiight themselves 
entitled, as they had reason to expect that the existing 
ministers would bear the chief sway, declined the honor of 
association. The rejection of this overture induced the king 
to promote Mr. Perceval, on the duke’s death, to the station 
of first lord of the treasury. 

By the general assent of the people, a jubilee was cele- 
brated on the forty-ninth anniversary of the king’s acces- 
sion ^ ; but the festivity was premature, as the completion 
of fifty years promised to offer a more regular opportunity. 
A form of thanks-giving, adapted to the occasion, was in- 
troduced among the prayers of the church : the places of 
worship were opened, and appropriate discourses followed 
tlie ordinary service. The zeal of loyalty pervaded the 
kingdom: illuminations, some of which were remarkably 
splendid, enlivened the capital and many of the provinchil 
towns : municipal entertainments, and private parties, dif- 
fused the amicable interchange of political sentiments and 
the joys of social intercourse; and liberality to the poor 
formed a pleasing feature in the celebrity. 

Jan, 23, At the renewed meeting of the parliament, 
the continuance of the war was stated to be 
necessary for the safety of Great-BriUiin, the support of 
those nations which were oppressed by France, and the 
ultimate deliverance of Europe. It was admitted, that the 
principal objects of the expedition to the Schelde had not 
been attained; but his majesty confidently hoped, that im- 
portant advantages, in point of security, would be found to 
result from the demolition of the docks and arsenal of 
Flushing. In the first debate, the opponejits of the court 
manifested their intention of promoting a strict iiKjuiry into 
that disastroii ; enterprise. Lord Grenville condemned the 
whole conduct of the ministry; and, when he proposed an 


• Soma persons called it anniversary: but they included the first 

day o* tile reign in their calculation. That, however, was not a return of the 
day. f)ut ihe'cxdnsivn day from which the anniversaries were to be coin]>uted. 
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amendment to tlie address, he was so strongly supported, 
as to number ninety-two peers on his side : yet the ministry 
had a majority of fifty-two. The commons also agreed 
to a courtly address; but, when lord Portchester moved 
for an iinpiiry, he gained his point by a superiority of nine 
votes. ♦ 

The earl of Chatham gave great disgust to the promoters 
of the investigation, by presenting to his majesty a narra- 
tive of his late exploits, not officially or through the me- 
dium of a secretary of state, but in an irresponsible way, 
and with views of sinister influence. His reflexions upon 
the admiral, in that statement, \verc particularly unpleasing 
to the public; and it was liopcd, that the house would 
stigmatise the irregular and clandestine communication. 
On the motion of Mr. WJiitbread, a vote of censure passed 
by a majority of thirty-three; and the immediate conse- 
cpicjicc was the earl’s resignation of the office of master- 
general of the ordnance, in which he was succeeded by lord 
Mulgrave, whose seat at the board of admiralty was filled 
by Mr. Yorkc- 

Of the senators who voted for inquiry, many were not 
disj>osed to agree to that condemnation which would pro- 
bably have pleased the greater part of the community; and, 
therefore, when lord Portchester moved a series of resolu- 
tions, stating the liistory of the expedition, and criminating 
it’s projectors, the ministry (by a majority of forty-eight) 
triumphed over the presumed sense of the people. 

During the investigation, .an act of illibcrality, on the 
part of a ministerial member, produced consequences udiicli 
he did not foresee. It was alleged by Mr. Yorke, that a 
public deliberation would be inexpedient, as tlie proceed- 
ings of the house might be grossly misrepresented, in the 
progress of tlie inquiry, by the reporters of }>arliamentaiy 
debates : he therefore inovcd for an enfo' • ement of the 
standing order against the admission of stnuigers. A pro- 
posal of tl'is kind is constantly allowed ss a matter of 
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course : but Mr. Sheridan wished that the order itself 
might be referred to the consideration of a comniittec of 
privileges; and he reprobated tlie intended exclusion as an 
insult to the nation ; but it was defended by Mr. Windham, 
who did not think that it was necessary for the people to 
receive progressive information of the debates. Sir Francis 
Burdett took this opportunity of animadverting on the 
frame and constitution of the house. If all the members 
were fairly and freely elected, and if no corrupt influence 
prevailed, he would not object, he said, to that temporary 
secresy which might be followed by an imjjartial publica- 
tion of the result: but, as the house stootl in an opposite 
predicament, as it’s conduct Jiad excited just suspicion, as 
it had lost it’s character, and had not a' leg to stand 
upon,” the proposed concealment would be imprudent and 
hazardous. A debating society, in announcing it’s discus- 
sion of one question, and stating another for the next meet- 
ing, freely censured the enforcement, and thus subjected it’s 
leading orator, John Gale Jones, to the vengeance of irri- 
tated senators. He was ordered to appear at the l)ar of 
the liouse; and, although he expressed his contrition for 
the offence witli that humility which ouglit to have ensured 
his pardon, he w'as committed to Newgate for a breach of 
privilege. 

Sir Francis Burdett, conceiving that the liberty of every 
individual in the kingdom was endangered by an admission 
of the legality of this vote, which exhibited the commons 
in the united characters of accusers, judges, and jurors, 
moved for the release of Jones; but the house exploded tlie 
motion, because the offender had not petitioned for tliat 
indulgence. llic popular baronet, not content with the 
impel feet notice wliich was taken of liis remarks in the 
dady vehicles of political and miscellaneous intelligence, 
publl died the entire speech, with an introductory address 
to his constituents, in which he severely arraigned the con- 
duct of the commons. The late vote, lie said, amounted to 
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a cicclaration, that an order of the house was of greater 
weight than Magna Charta and the laws of the land; and, 
if such an arbitrary assumption of the power of imprison- 
ment should not be opposed, the freedom of tlie ])eoplc 
would be at the mercy of “ a part of their fellow-subjects, 
collected by mi'ans wliicli it was not necessary for liim to 
describe.” lie declared that the speaker’s warrant, by 
wliicli an untried subject was outlawed, bore no feature of ^ 
legality ; and that the whole process against tlie obnoxious 
orator was the most unlawful act which the mind of man 
could conceive. These*and other animadversions inflamed 
the rcsentinciit of the courtly members; and the minister, 
who might otherwise have sulfcred the attack to remain uii- 
repelled, was pleased at tlie opportunity of diverting the 
public notice from a disastrous expedition. 

Sliocked at the baronet’s audacity and democratic' licen- 
tiousness, Mr. Lethbridge \irged the house to defend it’s 
privileges, and punish the libellous incendiary. Mr. Per- 
ceval eagerly supported this appeal to the honor and feel- 
ings of the assembly ; and Mr. Adam diffusely argued in 
favor of parliamentary law and privilege. Some members 
denied that the speech or the address could justly be termed 
libellous : but tlie majority gave a contrary decision : and it 
was ordered, by a subsequent vote, that sir Erancls should 
1)0 imprisoned in the Tower. 

When ho was iuforu.ed of ihis vote, ho declared to his 
friends, that nothing but the exercise of violence should 
prevail upon him to submit^lto it. The sergeant at arms 
procured admission into his lionse, but was soon desired to 
quit it: and a incsseiigcu', who delivered the warrant of 
arrest, was sent aw^ay with equal disdain and tlefiance. 
When the attorney-general had been consiJted, he replied, 
that he did not know of any case precisely in point; but, 
rcasojiing from analogy, he replied, that, if the. doors 
should not be «)pencd to tJic sergeant after a declaration of 
the cause of his comiiig, force might be used without a 
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violation of the law. A body of soldiers appearing before 
the house, sir Francis requested aid from the sheriffs, wlio 
were bound, he said, to protect him from oppression. No 

April attention was paid to this application ; and a ])arty 
9. of constables, descending into the area, o])eiied 
a window, and rushed into the house, followed by the 
speaker’s representative, Avho, finding the baronet still re- 
fractory, ordered them to apprehend him. He was con- 
veyed to the Tower, and safely lodged in that fortress, 
amidst the ebullitions of popular tumult. The troops were 
insulted by tlie mob : and, on tlieir return, several lives 
were lost in consequence of that firing which was provoked 
by tlie aggression of riotous mal-conteiits, w!io threw stojies 
and other missiles at the military defenders of parliamentary 
privilege K 

Th(5 indignation of sir Francis, at an arrest which ho 
considered as an unjustifiable act of power, prompted him 
to address a letter to the speaker, disclaiming all ol)i‘dienc(^ 
to any sei. of men, who should dare to assume the power of 
tlie king, and declaring that he woidd no longer “ make 
one of such an association.” Several members advised 
tliat this letter should be treated witli contempt : but Mr. 
Perceval wislied that it might be stigmatised with strong 
reprobation ; and one senator, in a high tone, called for 
the expulsion of it\s insolent writer. Tlie house unani- 
mously voted, that it was a flagrant breach of jirivilcge; 
adding, however, that the subject sliould be dismissed 
without farther notice, as tli# warrant of commitment had 
been executed. Kir Francis would have been better pleased, 
if his epistle had been incorporated with the daily votes, as 
a record of his sentiments ; but he was not indulged with 
that compliment. 

W Idle he remained in confinement, he received from the 


** It appears, however, that one of these victims, at wlioin a soldier hred 
through a chop-window, had not in any way attacked or incited the s^ddiers. 
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citizens of London an extraordinary mark of attention and 
respect. An address had l)cen voted to liiin, :i})plaiidin^ his 
love of freedom and his regard for the constitution; and 
Mr. Wood, one of the slierlffs, conducted the liverymen to 
the Tower in pompous procession, which was considered hy 
many as an insult to the house of commons, wliose deter- 
mined adversary was thus honored. 

The lulvocates of that liberty for which tlie baronet con- 
tended hehl meetings for the expression of their senti- 
ments ; and petitions, couched in strong and disrespectful 
language, were presented to tlie national representatives. 
By the inhabitants of Westminster, his liberation was de- 
manded, and the necessity of a parliamentary reform was 
forcibly prged. The livery-men of London, who had re- 
cently displeased the court by a spirited philippic against 
ministerial misconduct, and whose address had not been 
received with respect, because it was not the act of the cor- 
poration, now offended the commons hy a petition for the 
release of sir Francis and of Jones, which the house in- 
dignantly rejected as an intemperate ap})lication ; but a less 
acrimonious remoiistraiice was subsequently received. Idie 
majority also exploded a petition from the freeholders of 
Middlesex, and one which was offered from the inhabitants 
of Slicflicld ; while some others, which were not particularly 
offensive, were graciously permitted to remain Unheeded 
upon tlie table. 

On the last day of the session, a multitude assembled 
about the Tower, to congratulate the popular member on 
the recovery of his liberty, and attend him to his house in 
ceremonious parade. But, as he was inclined to make a 
quiet retreat, he disappointed the eager expectants by pro- 
curing an aquatic conveyance to Westminster. A proces- 
sion, however, was arranged by a committee of bis friends ; 
and, in the evening, a greaf number of houses were illu- 
minated. He assigned, as the reason of his private depar- 
ture, a wish for the pr(!vcntioii of disorder and tumult. 
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The dispute did not thus terminate. Sir Francis brought 
an action against the speaker of the house for having or^ 
dered his arrest. He also sued the sergeant at arms for his 
execution of the warrant, and the constable of the Tower for 
the detention of his person : but the court of Kiiig’s-bciich 
disallowed his claim of redress, and vindicated the exercise 
of parliamentary privilege. 

No serious obstacles to the public service, or to the pro- 
secution of the war, arose from the contests of party. The 
cabinet, strengthened by the accession of the marquis 
Wellesley, boldly pursued it’s course, disregarded the 
murmurs of the moderate, and defied the clamors of the 
turbulent. 

France was less agitated than Great Britain, because the 
people, being more effectually subdued, were more servile. 
The dictiites of tlie court were received with general 
acquiescence; and the government of Na})oleon was the 
theme of admiration and applause. In the display of the 
state and connexions of France ^ count Moiitalivet, ex- 
pressing the sentiments of his master, observed, that signal 
victories, generosity in j)acificationj the results of ])rofouud 
policy, the progress of great public works, and the pre- 
servation of internal order and tranquillity, were the pro- 
minent features of the expiring year. The success of the 
French, he said, had been great and glorious : and, in 
the midst of their triumphs, they had remembered mercy; 
for, while they secured considerable advantages to them- 
selves and their allies, they liad not oj)|)resse(l a vanquished 
prince. It would have been easy, in the negotiation with 
Austria, to derive greater benefits from tlie splendor of 
conquest : but moderation and magnanimity reflected ho- 
nor on a victorious potentate. With regard to Poland, 
it was more politic to leave it in a dependent state, and to 
make tnii.sicrs of certain portions, than to restore the king- 
dom. The western division of Galitzia, in ])articular, was 
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prudently given to an ally of France, because the inhabit- 
ants, being zealous in the cause of the great nation, would 
otherwise have been exposed to the keen resentment of the 
Austrian court. It was intended tliat the Hans-towiis 
should still be independent; but it was expedient that 
Holland should be annexed to France, for the establish- 
ment of an union which the natural situation of the country 
strongly recommended. Of Spain and Portugal, the orator 
lamented the convulsed state : they were, he said, the seats 
of a furious revolution, excited and fostered by the intrigues 
and money of Great-13ritain : but lie trusted that the power 
and moderation of the emperor would restore peace to the 
peninsula. There was no necessity, he added, for the con- 
tinuance of the Spanish colonics under the yoke of the pa- 
rent state. If tlie people should demand independence, 
France would not oppose so just a claim^ on their engaging 
to abstain from all connexion with the English. 

'riic interior state of the empire was exhibited in a more 
iavorable light than strict truth would liave authorised. It 
was affirmed, that religion exercised it’s legitimate influ- 
ence over tlic nation ; that the public institutions highly 
flourished ; that education extended it’s improved fruits 
over tlic whole circle of society; that the mechanic arts 
were cultivated with great skill and industry ; and that, if 
commerce suffered in the extraordinary state of affairs, the 
snspensioji was merely temporary. 

As far as appearances could w arrant the opinion of se- 
cure establishment, tlu* throne of Napoleon was fixed : but, 
conceiving that a matrimonial alliance witli the house of 
llapsburg and of Lorraiii would tend to the confirmation 
of his po\ver, and not suppo^iing that a prince wdiom his 
arms hud so lately vanquished would presume to reject an 
overture of this kind from the sovereign cf tin* great civpirc^ 
he resolved to demand the hand of one of the daughters of 
Francis. To this union there was one objection ; but it 
was not insurmountable. Policy and the public interest, 
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lie said, required that lie should leave his throne to his 
offspring ; and, as he liad no hope of being a father while 
he retained his present wife, he was induced, notwithstand- 
ing his unabated affection for her, to determine upon a se- 
cond marriage. Josephine readily assented to the desired 
repudiation, which was also sanctioned by the recorded ap- 
jnobation of the august relatives of her husband. TJie 
senate did not dispute this high authority, but decreed a 
divorce, without regard to tlie established laws, after an 
exposition of the jiolicy of such a measure from the orators 
of the council of state; one of whom spoke with rajiturc on 
the interesting subject, extolling the wonderful sacrifice 
rmule by the emperor of his most sacred aft'ection to the 
benefit of liis subjects, and applauding Josephine’s mag- 
nanimous immolation of her love for the best of hus- 
bands, to a sense of profound regard for the best of princes, 
and of strong attachment to the best of nations.” 

A defiance of the laws of civilised society did not excite 
surprise, in the conduct of Napoleon; but the assent of the 
Austrian emperor to so degrading an alliance (for he could 
not view it in any other light) astonished the other princes 
of Europe. He signed the ignominious contract for the 
marriage of Maria Louisa to the base enemy of her family : 
his brother Charles meanly condescended to represent the 
bridegroom in the preliminary ceremony ; and the arch- 
duchess, exulting in the splendid prospect of an imperial 
crown, was eager to meet the military despot of the con- 
tinent, whom she hoped to enslave by Jier charms. Tlie 
nuptials w^ere solemnised at Paris with great splendor, and 
the new empress became an object of popular attraction. 

This marriage, which was an act of artful policy, was 
followed by an arbitrary exercise of powder in Holland. 
Napoleon had repeatedly expressed Ids displeasure at the 
inclination of ids brother Louis to favor the commerce of 
the Dutch, in opposition to the continental system ; and, to 
secure a strict obedience to his edicts, he now resolved to 
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annex the seven provinces to his empire, having previously 
intimated to his Britannic majesty, without effect, that, if he 
would conclude peace, or revoke the orders in council, 
Holland should be permitted to retain her independence. 
He began with tlic seisure of the territories on the left bank 
of the Waal; and, by the progress of military intimidation, 
rendered the king so insignificant in his capital, July 
that he resigned the throne to his son; but the 1. 
transfer was ridiculed by the tyrant, who gave peremptory 
orders for the projected incorporation. In adjusting this 
connexion, he allowed six senators, six members of the 
council of state, and twenty-live legislators, to represent 
the Dutch community, and support the interest of his new 
subjects; and, sending a lieutenant-general or governor to 
reside at Amsterdam until tlie affairs of the country were 
regularly settled, he complimented that city with the next 
rank to Paris and Rome. 

'’Phe trade of Holland was now as much restricted as that 
of Franco : and both countries suffered severely from the 
loss of the American intercourse. In tracing the disputes 
with the United States, it may be observed, that, at the 
opening of a former session**, the president intimated the 
continuance of the unrighteous edicts’^ of Great-Britain 
and France, and stated the consequent necessity of main- 
taining the embargo, which, while it saved the mariners 
and secured vast mercantile property, had afforded time 
for defensive arrangements. But this state of affairs excited 
such clamors among all who were concerned in commerce, 
that the government made every exertion, not incompatible 
with the preservation of peace, to procure a repeal or mo- 
dification of the obnoxious decrees. General Armstrong, 
the i'livoy at Napoleon’s court, proposed that all ships, on 
their departure from hVance, should take, in various arti- 
cles of the produce or manufacture of that country, the full 
amount of the caigo cojiveyed thither; adding, that, it 
^ November rt, I80a. 
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tlicse vessels should voluntarily proceed to Britain^ it would 
only be with a view of finding* the best market for the mer- 
chandise of France ; and that, if they should not go sj)on- 
tancously to that island, hut should be captured and sent 
into it’s liarboiirs, a war for the repression of such piracy 
would become justifiable. These proposals, though evi- 
dently more favorable to the French than to their rivals, 
were not accepted or approved, because they involved an 
encouragement of Britisli commerce. 

On a re-consideration of the embargo, it was deemed ex- 
pedient by the congress that it should be limited, and that 
a commercial intercourse sliouid be renewed with all Euro- 
pean nations, except Great-liritain and France Tliis 
was called the non-intercourse law; and it AV'as enacted 
under the presidency of Mr. James Madison, who, while 
he professed a strict impartiality between the belligerent 
powers, strongly leaned to the French interest. Mr. David 
Erskine, the British envoy, not aware of this bias, listened 
to the conciliatory silggestions of the j)rtsident’s confiden- 
tial ministers, and readily promised, on the j)art of his ma- 
jesty, a revocation of the orders in council, so far as they 
affected the United Stiites, if the intercourse with this 
country should be renewed. A correspondent proclama- 
tion was immediately issued at the city of Washington ; 
but the declaration that produced it was disavowed by the 
British court. The vessels which had sailed under the in- 
fluence of this misunderstanding were suft’ered to j)rocced 
and return without loss or injury, while the orders were 
yet unrevoked : but this indulgence did not allay the cla- 
mors of the Americans against that conduct which they 
stigmatised as faithless and treacherous. Mr. Madison, 
having discovered his error, rc-proclaimed the j)rohibitory 
law; arid, when Mr. Jackson, who was dei)uted on the re- 
call of Erskine, was found to be unprovided with the means 
of conciliation, and unauthorised to substitute a new 
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sell erne for tJie abortive arrangement, lie was treated with 
coolness and disrespect, the more particularly because lie 
had been instiTimental in the ill-treatment of tlic Danes^ 
He was insulted by the populace ; and, for imputed free- 
dom of remark and animadversion, in answer to the charge 
of ill faith, adduced against the Rritish government, all 
intercourse with him was suspended. 

Repeated applications were made by the Americans to 
the French court, to procure a revocation of tliat decree 
which had ])rocluced the retaliative orders : but the answers 
were haughty and reproachful; and some vessels whicli 
liad been seised were ordered to be sold with their cargoes 
for the pulilic benefit. It was, however, declared by M. 
Champagny, that, if general Armstrong would engage fur 
the non-submission of his countrymen to the arbitrary 
edicts of Cireat-Britain against neutral tnide, a regular 
traffic would immediately be re-opened by the French. 
Ihit no compromise or accommodation then ensued. The 
Americans were suffered to complain, and the outrages did 
not cease. 

The continuance of these disputes threatened eitlier 
France or Great -Biitain with a new >var. To rush into 
hostilities with Napoleon, seemed to be less hazardous than 
to attack the English, because he had not the means of in- 
flicting great injury upon the Americans : yet Mr. Madison 
vv^as much more disposed to resent the supposed injustice 
of the British government than to enter into a war with the 
potent emperor. 


LETl FR XVI. 

Progress's of the War^ in various Scenes of Action, 

It was repeatedly declared by the orators of opposition, 
that Spain and Portugal could not be eftectually defended; 
that the natives were not zealous in their own cause; and 
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that it was a waste of blood and treasure to assist tliom ; 
but the ministers were not so far influenced by these adnio- 
nitions (which, perhaps, were not tlie real o])inions of all 
the speakers), as to neolect the great task w hich tlicy had 
deliberately undertaken. Pociiniary aid was still sent to 
^ jy Portugal; and It was resolved, that a native army 
should be inaiiitaiiied and disciplined, to the 
amount of 30,000 men, beside the incidental services of 
the militia. Marshal Beresford continued to direct the or- 
ganisation of the patriotic force, and to point out the patlis 
which might lead to safety ; and lord Wellington, while 
lie remained wdthin the Spanish frontier, did not neglect 
the interest of Portugal. He apprehended that the next 
invasive attempt upon that kingdom would be j)receded by 
the siege of Ci udad- Rodrigo ; but Juiiot thought pro[)er 
to begin with Astorga. After a vigorous oj)position from 
Santocildes the governor, the batteries were opened in 
form, and some parts of the town w’ere bombarded into 
flames. An assault was risqued through a partial breach, 
with a great loss on the part of the enemy : but a failure of 
ammunition constrained the garrison to capitulate. The 
French general then joined marshal Ney, whose authority 
w^as soon superseded by the arrival of Masse nii, called 
the prince of Essling by his patron. This coininander 
advanced from the Tonnes wdtli about 70,000 men; and, 
while a part of his army invested Ciudad- Rodrigo, the rest 
checked the approach and interference of lord Wellington. 
The siege was not completely formed before some partial 
conflicts had evinced tlic alacrity and courage of the Spa- 
niards : and, when the besiegers were fully employed in 
their liiurdcrous oj)erati()ns, the W'ell-served ardlUuy of the 
town acted witli coiisi<Ierable eflect. On tlie eighth day, 
the iiic( -sant fire of the batteries made a wdde breneb ; Init, 
as tills WeiS not a sufficient encoiiragernent to rush forward 
to (he wails, in the face of a resolute garrison, tin* Frencli 
hud rt'course to niiiu“^, by wdiicli the fortifications Avere 
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greatly injured. To avoid the havock of an assault, which 
might be attended with the slaughter of the inhabitants, 
the governor Herviusti and the junta proposed a capitula- 
tion, which, not being signed by Massena, was not strictly 
observed. It i.s supposed, that above 6000 of the besiegers '' 
were killed or wounded, while the loss sustained by the 
garrison was comparatively inconsiderable. The French 
endeavoured to disunite and alienate the Spaniards from 
their British allies, by imputing pusillanimity and breach of 
faith to the latter, who, they said, witnessed the fall of a 
town which they had promised to relieve, v/ith as little 
sympathy as if they had been enemies. 

Massena now prepared for the invasion of Portugal, 
without seeming to entertain the smallest doubt of tri- 
umphant success. His first object, after he had passed the 
frontier, was the reduction of Almeida. Brigadier Cran- 
ford, who was posted in front of that town with 4300 men, 
snsUiined for many hours an attack from a force so superior, 
that the escape of his detachment from total ruin seemed 
truely surprising : yet his loss was not considerable, and 
his retrelit v/as far more honorable than disgraceful. The 
number and spirit of the garrison seemed to promise a long 
resistance; but the hopes of lord Wellington were frustrated 
by a calamitous accident. On the night after the opening 
of the batteries, a bomb fell upon a cart, in which some men 
were taking ammunition from a magazine in the castle. An 
explosion ensued, by which a considerable number of the 
garrison and inhabitants were instantly deprived of life ; 
and the loss of ammunition, rather than the destruction or 
derangement of the wt*fks, precluded a prolongation of 
defence. A cJipitulation nas therefore ])roposed, and it 
was agreed that the garrison should ])e considered as pri- 
soners of war. Some of tlie captured i>tricers were seduced 
from the paths of patriotic duty by the persuasions of 
Massena; and abov.. 1000 cd' tlie militia were compelled to 
serve iS pioneers to the I'Vcnch arju}". 
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Ii) the mean time, the rulers of Portugal took every 
opportunity of animating* the people to a resolute conti- 
nuance of the contest ; but they did not, like the governors 
of Spain, liold out, as a reward of exertion, the prospect of 
*a reform in the administration, or of a dereliction of the 
system of despotism. They even committed some arbitrary 
acts which excited tlic disgust of their allies. On pretence 
of a conspiracy against the government, tliey ordered the 
seisurc and imprisonment of forty-eight persons, some of 
whom were banished to the Western Islands, while others 
were released on condition of their retreat to Oreat-Brifaiii. 
Private animosity and resentment, and perhaps the base- 
ness of rapacity, rather than a regard for the public interest, 
dictated these unjustifiable proceedings. 

^ Notwithstanding the great augmentation of the Porlii- 
guese array, Massena hoped to gain possession of Lisbon, 
by a defeat of the Britisli troops, whose rivalry he cliielly 
feared : but he resolved to make a previous attem])t ujmn 
Coimbra. Lord Wellington deliberately retreated in that 
direction ; and, during his inarch, the jieasants quitted their 
liabitations, and coolly ravaged the country, that Tthc pro- 
gress of the invaders might be cheeked by an aspect of 
desolation. At the mountainous post of Busaco, he awaited 
the approach of tlie enemy, who attacked both his right 
ScjyL and left with great impetuosity. A strong body 
27, reached the summit; but the vigor of the liayonet 
cliastised the rashness of the intruders ; another party met 
witli a serious check in its ascent; and, by the aid of the 
Portuguese, if the honor of a complete victory was not 
secured, the assailants Avere repelled witli disgrace. Above 
J200 of the allies were killed or wounded, while the nuinlnii* 
of French sufferers nearly amounted to 5000. 

This success not only elevated the hopes of the l^ortu- 
giiese, but impressed their associates with a more favoralile 
opinion of the eventual benefit which might be d(‘rive(l from 
native valor and energy : yet it did not [ireclude that retreat 
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upon vvJiicIi the BritisJi general liad determined before the 
battle. He marched to Coimbra, whence a great number 
of the inliabitjints retired with their portable property on 
his departure ; and, continuing his course to the southward, 
he reached a spot which lie had markedoutfor a permanent 
station ; while the enterprising colonel Trant, whom he had 
directed to harass the enemy by desultory attacks, surprised 
the new garrison of the academical city, captured 5000 men, 
and secured a variety of stores, the loss of which greatly 
distressed the Frencli. 

The lines of the confederates extended from the vicinity 
of tlie Tagus to the shores of the Atlantic. Lord Wellington 
took his station near Encharadas: he was siip- 0^7. 
ported on the right by Hill, whose division oc- 7. 
copied Alhandra, and on the left by Picton, who was posted 
at Torres- Vedras ; while a legion of Portuguese, raised by 
sir Robert Wilson, co-ojierated with the advanced guard. 
The natural strength of tlie country was so elTectually 
aided liy a variety of works, that, instead of dreading the 
liostilities of a superior force, he wished for a general 
assault. 

In the opinion of an intelligent oifiecr, the linos by which 
the general thus covered Lisbon formed the finest specimen 
of a fortified position tliat was ever exhibitea. Mountains 
were made the prominent points : all the approaches were 
guarded by batteries ; iiiuiidations were formed to increase 
the difficulty of access; old roads were destroyed, and others 
made, so as to quicken * ory considerably the means of com- 
munication ; and these roads wore secured by works which 
could not be reduced without artillery. The peninsular 
situation of the whole post precluded the possibility of 
manoeuvring on the flanks, cutting off tlie supplies, or 
getting in tlie rear ; and the ramifications of a mountain, 
nearly reaching the works in the front, obstructed rhe 
movements of the enemy, and gave, to tliOf* defenders, aii 
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advantage which rendered them equal to twice the number 
of assailants K 

Massena, extending his army from Sobral to the river, 
remained a month in observation; and then, after losing 
many thousands of his men by disease and desertion, he 
retired in good order to Santarem, for the greater coii- 
venionce of subsistence. He received, in the winter, a 
considerable reinforcement; yet he resolved to continue, 
like his circumspect rival, on the defensive. His rear was 
annoyed by the resentment of the armed natives, and his 
convoys were sometimes intercepted : but he deemed a 
retreat disgraceful, before it was required by imperious 
necessity. His arbitrary master was displeased at that in- 
activity which retarded the subjugation of Portugal, and 
even Jiis troops murmured at his inglorious caution and 
forbearance. 

In opening the Spanisli campaign, the Frencli confidently 
expected speedy and complete success. The natives (they 
said) were unable to cope with them in the field ; and the 
remaining fortresses could not long resist the increased 
vigor of assault. Rut the invaders were not aware of tlie 
serious obstacles which ojiposcd their triumph. They <lid 
not reflect on tlie desultory war of skirmish and ambuscade, 
of stratiigem and surprisal, by which the Spaniards, without 
risquing a general engagement, niiglit tliiji tlie number, 
intercept tlic sujijdies, and exhaust the patience, of their 
disciplined en<?1nies'^. G//6Tr?7/a parties, headed by men of 
great strength and tlie most determined sjiirit, by ^^anchez, 
Mina, Martin and Longa, harassed the foe, in diflerent 

* Joim'ais ot tlie Sieges undertaken by the Allies in Spain, in Idll and 
iai2 ; by Lieutenant ( 'olonel Jones. 

Dc Rorca admits the wasting efficacy of this species of warfare, and doscrilws 
with viva.*ity it’s influence upon the Frencli armies. 

5 Cailc I the Kmp> chuido^ because he smeared himself pilch ( when 
he hound hitnsiclf by a vow to pursue with implacable resentment the barbarian 
ravageiH of his country. 
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provinces, with all the alacrity of zeal, and all the animosity 
of vengeance. 

The conquest of Andalusia was the first object of the 
French in this campaign. TJiey forced the mountainous 
passes with little difficulty, and seised the undefended towns. 
Amidst tlie alarm which their approach produced at xSeville, 
the popular indignation was roused against the supreme 
junta; and, when the members were preparing fora retreat 
to Cadiz, the multitude loudly called for the extinction of 
their })ower. Having a high opinion of the character of 
don Francisco <le i'xiavedra, the peoj)Ic desired him to as- 
sume the government, in concert with Montijo and a brother 
of the gallant Palafox ; and Romana was reqiu'.sted to iin- 
dertjike the defence of the city ; but he declined the task, 
because he could not trust to the continuance of Andalusiai) 
S[)irit, and hastened to provide for tlie security of Bndojoz. 
On the appearance of the enemy before kSevillc, all thoughts 
of resistance were abandoned ; and the gates wore opened 
to Josepli, whose favor was readily promised to the anxious 
inliabitants. 

In the province of Granada, Sel)astiani met with a brave, 
but short resistance. He defeated general Arcizaga in his 
way to the chief town, of which he obtiiincd immediate 
possession ; took Alhama by storm ; routed an army of 
citizens and peasants, who had been persuaded by the clergy 
to take arms ; and captured the port of Malaga. 

The praise of securing Cadiz was chiefly due to the duke 
del Albuquerque. He ]»ad about 10,000 men under his 
command ; and, instead of obeying the injudicious man- 
dates of the junta, by which his force would have been in- 
volved ill the danger of ruin, he directed his rapid but 
orderly course to the isle of Leon, If the French had 
been apprised of the feeble state of this island, and had 
pursued with greater celerity, they would probably have 
made themselves masters of it : but they lost the oppor- 

V 2 
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tunity ; and, by the labors of patriots of all ranks, and the 
enlistment of almost all who were capable of bearing arms, 
the isle and the city were soon rendered so defensible, as to 
brave all the efforts of the enemy. This station now be- 
came the scat of government. In compliance with the 
general wish, the obnoxious junta relinquished the exercise 
of the supreme power, transferring it to five regents, until 
the cortes should assemble. These statesmen were, the 
venerable bishop of Orensc, the popidar Saavedra, Casta- 
nos, the marine minister Escano, and Miguel de Lardizabal. 

When the French found that a rcqiiisition of surrender 
was treated with contempt, they commenced what they 
termed a siege, and, from the works which they constructed, 
began to fire at the town, and at the vessels in the harbour. 
Albuquerque was appointed governor by the desire of the 
people; but, being thwarted and ill-treated by the rulers of 
the town, ndio dominoerad over the regents, and who were 
more studious of private interest than of the public good, 
he resigned his authority in disgust. 

J hat prince, in whose name the patriots continued to act, 
was more intent upon gaining the favor of the oppressor of 
his family, than obser\ ant of the affairs of Spain, which he 
could only learn from the polluted and prostitute ])ress of 
France. He was favored, about this time, with a chance 
of escaping from confinement. An Irishman named Kelly, 
having offered to undertake his rescue, was furiiislied by the 
Eritish court with credentials and money, and escorted by 
commodore Cockburn to the bay of Quiberon. He landed 
without exciting suspicion, and, aftep a visit to Paris, pro- 
ceeded to Valenray; but he was not admitted to an in- 
terview wnth the captive king, being only introduced to 
don Antonio, whose report of the. arrival of a foreign ad- 
venturer occasioned his arrest This is the French ac- 
oonnt ; but ;t ajipcars, upon^ better authority, that the 
endssary, influenced by love, directed Iiis course to Paris, 
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where he was discovered by the agents of the police^ robbed 
of his money and diamonds, and tlirown into prison ; and 
that Bonaparte, wishing to ascertain the sentiments and 
inclinations of Ferdinand, sent a person, in the dress and 
with the passports of the emissary, to j)ropose to the de- 
tained prince the means of escape ; but that the dread of 
danger induced him to decline tlie attempt ^ If he Jiad 
been then enabled to return to Spain, liis presence might 
liavc allayed the spirit of dissension, and the energies of his 
people might have been more completely roused, unless it 
should be suj)posed that his weakness of understanding and 
want of talents would have injured the cause of national 
independence. 

The campaign in Catalonia was not destitute of me- 
morable incidents. ()T)onnel, who was promoted to the 
chief command in that province, distinguished himself by 
his activity and alertness ; and, if he did not obtain the full 
triumjdi which he deserved, he harassed the enemy with 
consideral)le elfect. In a conflict near Vich, he was obliged 
to yield to the superiority of number and of discipline ; but, 
in acts of desultory warfare, Im and his associates slew a 
great number of their opponents, and captured a major 
proportion. He had not a sufficient force lO relieve llos- 
talrich, a small fortress, which Julian dc Estrada defended 
wdth remarkable courage and obstinacy. After sustaining 
a siege during four months, the garrison abandoned the 
castle when it was redv eed to a mere shell; and the retreat, 
being well conducted, was not attended with j^evere loss. 
There was a strong contnist between this defence and that 
of Lerida, which was taken in fifteen chiys. Movements 
and demonstrations, preparatory to the siege of Tortosa, 
were frequently made, suspended, and renewed. O’Domiel 
and his vigilant troops hovered oii the skirts of the enemy, 


< Warden’s Letters respecting the f /nraluct and Conversations of Eonaparte. 
Tlie emissary is called, by this writer, the ‘‘ baron dc Colai, a Pole.'’ 
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and obstructed the preliminary operations : but Suchet was 
at length enconraged, by the arrival of reinforcements, to 
commence the siege in form ; and, on the thirteenth day, 
the appearance of three breaches intimidated the garrison 
into a surrender. 

In the Valencian province, the patriots were active and 
resolute, althoiigli their measures were occasionally ob- 
structed by the intrigues of traitorous mal-contents. The 
governor, don Ventura Caro, rushed out of the cajiital, 
when it was menaced with investment, and repelled the in- 
vaders, who suffered considerable loss. He then subjected 
to exemplary piinisliment, after tlie adduction of satisfactory 
evidence of guilt, some citizens who had conspired to favor 
the views of tlie Frencli. TJic resistance of the Catalonians, 
by giving siiflicient employment to KSucJiet, weakened the 
impression which might otlierwise liave been made upon 
the Valencian troops ; and a defeat which the latter sus- 
tained at Vinaros did not sididue the sjiirit with wJiich they 
were animated. 

Amidst the agitations and dangers of war, tlie scJieme of 
a representative governmc^it was not neglected. The ])lan 
of election, formed by a committee under the inspection of 
tlie supreme junta, was more complicated than the occasion 
required. In the first instance, eacli parish named an elector : 
secondly, every district nominated one or more constituents; 
and these were ordered to meet in the chief town of each 
province, and select three reputable persons, above the age 
of twenty-five years. The three names being consigned to 
an urn, one was taken out without examination or selection; 


and tlie individual to whom it belonged was declared to be 
a lawful deputy, l^o the two remaining names another 
was added : then, by a renewal of drawirig, a second re- 


presentative WHS chosen ; and ^lis process was continued 
until all the deputies.^ for the province were nominated, in 


the prejmrtion of one for every aggregate of 50,000 jiersons. 


To tlic junta of each province, the privilege of electing a 
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member was also given ; and all the towns which had de- 
puted members to tlie last cortes were to send one re- 
spectively to the new assembly. 'I lie colonies, in Asia and 
America, were likewise to be represented. An upper house 
was to be composed of the prelates and grandees ; but this 
part of the plan was neglected, })robal)ly because secular 
priests and nobles were allowed to be chosen as popular 
representatives. 

All eyes were fixed upon the proceedings of this assembly, 
which at length commenced it\s deliberations in the isle of 
Leon. The regents now intimated their readiness SepU 
to relinquisli their jiower; but they were desired 21. 
to retain it until a more regular selection should be made, 
and were ordered to take an oath of obedience to the laws 
and decrees ^vhieh might emanate from the grand council. 
The bishop of Oreiise was so bigoted a royalist, that he 
declined an (Kith wliieh included an express recognition of 
the national sovereignty, without considering that the same 
oath involved the sujiport of monarchical government, in 
the jicrson of Ferdinand, and that the supreme power could 
only be exercised by the nation or it’s deputies on tlie failure 
of all communication with the king, lie probably coii- 
eluded, that the oath implied an ackiiow legement of a 
power superior to that of the monarch; and, as his con- 
science could not admit this democratic position, he with- 
drew himself from the administrative council. 

The early discussic js of the cortes related to the pro- 
priety of constitutional reform. To restore tliC purity of 
the judicial character, was a primary object; and anotlier 
proposal tended to prevent that long detention without 
trial, which is a frecpicnt acr. of oppre^siou in arbitrary 
governments. Resolutions were voted, by which all en- 
croachments of the executive power on the Ifegislativc and 
judicial branches were declared iilegqj. The liberty of the 
press, without whidS no real 'Veedom can subsist, also at- 
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tracted the attention of the deputies ; and it was decreed, 
not that libels, or licentious and immoral publications, 
should be deemed innocent in law, but that no previous 
censorship sliould be exercised, except when religion was 
the subject of the work. 

As the advice of the British cabinet had thus been 
followed, assistance was more cordially afforded to the 
patriotic cause, and more confident hopes of it’s success 
were entertained by our countrymen. Pecuniary and mi- 
litary supplies were liberally granted; yet not with tlwit 
profusion in \vhich the marquis Wellesley, if he had been 
authorised to fix the amount of contribution, would have 
indulged. 

The great expenditure, aj)propriated to the service of 
Spain and Portugal, did not preclude the grant of con- 
siderable aid to the court of Palermo. 'Phe subsidy u'as 
continued, and sir John Stuart retained the command of 
an army devoted to tlic defence of Sicily. Prej)arations 
had long been made by Murat for an invasion of that 
island ; and, when an opj)ortunity seemed to ofl'er itself, a 

Sept, descent was made between Santo-Stefano and 
18. (Jalati. Tlie vigilance of the allies soon dis- 
covered this bold intrusion. Major-general Cam{)bell in- 
stantly ordered tlie neighbonriifg })asses to be occupied : 
and a detachment of light infantry brought the advanced 
party of the invaders to action. Confusion ensued among 
their ranks, and the spirit of resistance yielded to a desire 
of retreat. Many were killed or w^ouuded, even in the 
boats to wliicli they fled : above 800 .surrendered ; and not 
a few were captured by tlie peasants, whose animosity 
would have tJikcn exemplary veiigeuncc, if tlicir rage Jiad 
not hcen restrained by British iiiterpo|^^tion. 

In tlie mean time, such entegpirises and operations as were 
more immediately connected with the interest of (Iroat- 
Britair, not neglected. Asseveiil hVenchand Dutch 
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islands and settlements remained to be taken, various ex- 
peditions were ordered for the extension of our colonial 
empire. Sir George Beckwith sailed from Dominica with 
above 6000 men, who landed on the island of Guadaloupe 
without opposition. The march of the first division in- 
timidated the French into a dereliction of posts which were 
seemingly defensible ; and, when the rest of the army moved 
forward, other stations were quickly abandoned. But the 
enemy did not intend to resign the whole country so 
tamely ; for a position was chosen, in which art had co- 
operated with nature to render intrusion ditficult and dan- 
gerous. Brigadier Wale, however, with the reserve, 
passed a river in the midst of a severe firing, ascended the 
heights under a similar exposure, and, by turning Feb. 
that flank which was supposed to be most secure, 6. 
attained the olyect of the expedition. 

As it was supposed that the isle of Bourbon would not 
long resist a considerable force, a body of Europeans and 
Sepoys, sent from Madras, to the amount of B(>5(), dis- 
embarked upon the coast; and, when some batteries at J^a 
Possessiinc liad been taken by assault, such arrangements 
were made for an attack of 8t. Denis, aiul for })recludihg 
the escape of the garrison, as produced a desire of sub- 
mission. At the town of St. Paul, the troops were also 
disposed to surrender ; and thus the island was reduced 
with great facility. This success being deemed imperfect, 
while the isle of Fr.eice (or Mauritius) was unsubdued, 
a great armament was destined for the additional conquest. 
That island had been ocf asionally blockaded, but necessa- 
rily, from it’s extent of coast, in a partial degree. Some 
French ships of war, being discovered in one of its har- 
bours, were exposed to an attack from four frigates, wdiich, 
by venturing among shoals and near batteries, gave cause 
of triumph to the enemy. The crew, after burning t^vo of 
the number, retired toward the isle of Passe in the third, 
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which was soon after captured; and the fourth, being 
stranded, was also obliged to surrender, after a dreadful 
loss of it’s gallant defenders. The superiority which the 
enemy thus obtained was only temporary, being soon 
crushed by the active zeal of commodore Rowley. When 
the blockade had been resumed by vice-admiral Bertie, an 
additional squadron arrived from India, with a respectable 
army.: A descent was made without opposition ; and, in 
advancing toward Port- Louis, the main body sustained an 
attack, which, though it was not repelled without loss, was 
not very destructive or mischievous. The effect of this 
engagement was decisive ; for the governor was induced 
Dec* to negotiate, and, having obtained honorable 
3. terms, he surrendered the island. 

These conquests, added to the result of an expedition to 
llie coast of INIadagascar, where the French had some for- 
tified stiitions, loft to that people no remains of colonial 
territory. 

Tlu? Dutch also found the preservation of their foreign 
settlements impracticable, against the superior power and 
energy of Grcat-Britain. Captain Tuckc*r sailed with a 
small squadron to Amboyna, which was defended by a wedU 
constrocted fort and numerous batteries. Wliile the ships 
cannonaded the fort, the troops stormed the heights wliich 
endangered the approach of the vessels ; and a battery was 
quickly formed, which began to play with vigor on the gar- 
rison. The commandant, being summoned to surrender 
on the second day of atUick, consented to a capitulation ; 
and the defenders of the island, having resigned their arms, 
were conveyed to Java. 8aparoua, and four neighbouring 
isles, were soon after reduced. Various settlements in Ce- 
lebes were taken in the same year. Banda wtis also 
wrested from tlie same enemy, and Ternatc received a 
British garrison. 

Lord Minto, who was tlicn governor -general of British 
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India, was the director of these schemes of hostility. He 
was an able administrator of the affairs both of war and 
peace : he united wisdom with courage and firmness ; and, 
by the exercise of these qualities, he had principally con- 
tributed to the suppression of a dangerous mutiny, which 
had arisen in the presidency of Madras from the oeconoini- 
cal spirit of sir George Barlow, who had considerably 
reduced tlie camp allowances and the perquisites of officers, 
and thus chocked diat desire of wealth which attracts ad- 
venturers to India. 

Ill the north of Europe, the war was prosecuted with 
less spirit tlian in any other scene of action. Some unim- 
portant conflicts with the Danes occurred at sea ; and the 
Kussians occasionally contended with the Englisli on the 
same element. The Svv’odish court, in the autumn, de- 
clared war against Great-Britain ; but no effective vigor 
was disiilayed in consequence of that denunciation. An 
important change, arising from French influence, produced 
tlu^ hostile rniuiifosto. 

'riic conclusion of treaties with Denmark and France, 
had left the Swedes at full leisure to settle tlie succession to 
their tlirone without turbulence or disorder. As the king 
had no prospect of issue, lie recommended to the diet the 
election of a future sovereign. The choice of the assembly 
excited the astonishment of foreign courts. Notwithstand- 
ing the inveterate animosity between Sweden and Denmark, 
tlie princi^ of Aiigiisl . nbiirg, who was a Danish subject, 
was elected; but his estimable character justified the ap- 
pointment. He was supposed to possess those virtues and 
talents which would incline .uid enable him to promote 
the liappiiiess of the Swedes. He manifested a benevolent 
disposition, and a. regard for the interest of the people: 
but, as he did not flatter the pride of the nobles, lie was 
not particularly favored by that class of Uie community. 
Transient was his career of splendor. His expectotions of 
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royalty, and the hopes of his friends, were suddenly disap- 
May pointed. At a military review he was seised with 
29. an apparent fit, and quickly expired. The funeral 
procession was marked by tumult and outrage. Loud ex^ 
clamations were uttered against count Fersen, who, being 
June high marshal of the realm, conducted the melancholy 
20. train. Stones were thrown at him by the populace ; 
and, when the adjutant-general, baron Silversparre, desired 
to know the cause of this resentment, m^^ny voices cried out, 
He poisoned the crown prince !” The count having re- 
tired into a house for safety, the people were still clamorous, 
but were seemingly pacified by a promise whicli the baron 
gave, in the king’s name, for the arrest and trial of the sup- 
posed delinquent. Silversparre, entering the house, ex- 
pressed an earnest wish to save the count from popular 
fury : but he did notj when the riot was renewed, act with 
that spirit or zeal which would have corresponded with his 
declaration. He harangued the mol), and advised for- 
bearance ; but, when some of the rioters promised not to 
insult or harass the count on his way to the towji-housc, 
he suffered them to conduct the object of their odium 
through the streets; and the soldiers did not even inter- 
pose, when tlie unfortunate nobleniaji, wlio had reached tlui 
guard-room, Avas dragged out, and cruelly murdered. Even 
after this gratification of their malice, the disturbers of 
the peace continued embodied, until a military attack 
spread confusion among them. In the coiiflict wliich then 
arose, five soldiers lost their lives ; but many more of the 
rioters fell. 

So deliberately was this tumult conducted, that it had the 
appearance of a preconcerted scheme, rather than of a sud- 
den emotion of popular rage. It is well known that the 
French court had emissaries and spies in all parts of the 
continent, ready to promote it’s secret views. As the want 
of an i cknowleged succi?ssor to the Swedish throne ex- 
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cited the speculations of ambition, an opportunity of bring- 
ing forward an adventurer, without open interferencp, was 
offered to Napoleon ; and Bernadotte, whose great wealth, 
acquired in a long career of war, furnished him with the 
means of corruption, directed his view to a crown to which 
he had no pretensions. Tliese circumstances may furnish 
a clue to unravel tlie mystery. It was politic to transfer 
the imputation of murder from a French agent to count 
Fersen ; and It might also be deemed expedient to remove 
from the world a distinguished nobleman, who was known 
to be so attiiched to Gustaviis, as to wish either for his 

it 

restoration or the advancement of his son to the throne \ 
Among the candidates who solicited the vacant honor, 
the king of Denmark^’ proposed himself; and Napoleon 
pretended to wash for the election (ff this j)rince, wJiile he 
concluded that the states would not fix upon him, because, 
although he might promise to keep his court at Stockholm, 
he would naturally be inclined to favor his countrymen 
much more than the Swedes, whom, as a Dane, he would 
not regard with a benevolent eye. Tlie king of Sweden con- 
descended to propose Bernadotte to the diet assembled at 
Orebro, panegyrising his military skill, his political talents, 
and his private virtues, and apparently ''xulting in the 
prospect of having so able and worthy a successor ; and, 
after a short deliberation, the assembly acquiesced 
in the royal recommendation. In answer to the in- 18. 
timation of this rema^'kable choice, Bernadotte expressed 
both astonishment and gratitude, and declared that the 
human heart never felt a spring of action more powerful 
than those feelings were, which would stimulate him to de- 
vote the rest of his life to the duties of his new station, 

5 It was a prevailing opinion, that the prince was poisoned ; and the report 
derived some strength from investigation ; but it could not be irrefragably proved. 
The innocence of count Fersen, however, no reasonable person disputed. 

® Not the prince who had lor many ye^ra been inaipable of government, but 
his son Frideiic. 
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and to tlie happiness of an illustrious and magnanimous 
people. After some delay, he made his appearance in 
Sweden, and, readily acceding to an indispensable con- 
dition of his appointment, embraced the Lutheran re- 
ligion. 

The elevation of Bernadotte alanned tlie emperor Alex- 
ander, who, apprehending tliat the crown prince might 
be encouraged by Bonaparte to demand the restitution of 
Finland, and also siisj)ecting danger from the proximity 
of a French army to his dominions, began to malvc pre- 
parations for his defence. He was still engaged in an un- 
just war with the Turks, who proved, in repeated in- 
stances, that they had some remains of courage, if not of 
energy and vigor. Tliey had defeated his troops in the 
last campaign near Silistria : but they could not [)revent 
the suhscciuent reduction of that city. Rudshuck, 8iiumla, 
and \ arna, were long defended; and sanguinary conflicts, 
in which both parties claimed the victory, occurred in the 
neighbourhood of each of those towns. The Russians 
gave great alarm to the graiul signor by advancing to a 
station between A arna and Adrianople ; but they were re- 
pelled with considerable loss. This prince, faithful to Ids 
engagements with our court, permitted a squadron to sail 
into the Euxinc kScu, with a view of blockading Odessa 
and other Russian ports; out he was still jealous of the 
exercise of British influence and jiower in the Ionian 
islands, and witnessed with disgust the addition of Santa 
Maura to our preceding conqiicsts. 

The incidents of the year, though not uniformly favor- 
able to France, afforded a result which gratified the pride 
and ambition of Napoleon. An acute politician, acquainted 
witli his leading sentiments, could in a great measure 
foresee die light in wliich the affairs of Europe would be 
exhibited by his ministers: yet their periodical review of 
|)olitie:i and war never failed to excite general attention. 
M. de Chainpagny, in the flattering report which he pre- 
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sented to his master, concisely mentioned the object and 
result of the five coalitions which Europe had witnessed 
since the French revolution. All these confederacies, he 
said, had been promoted by Great-Britain for the ruin of 
I ranee; but each had conduced, in it’s progress and event, 
to the benefit and glory of the great nation. No English 
minister, except Mr. Fox, had fully comprehended the re- 
lative situation and circumstances of tlie two countries. 
That great statesman was aware, that France would profit 
by a continuance of the war ; and he tliereforo deemed 
peace advantjigcoiis to Great-Britain, which would gain 
mucli, if none of the (fentinental states should lose more. 
He wished, by pacifying France, toprev^ent a power, which 
could not be compelled to retrace ifs steps, from pro- 
secuting that career of success whicR might be injurious to 
the security of Britain. If his life had been prolonged, 
peace would probably have been restored: but that spirit 
ot contention which the influence of his court had propa- 
gated through Fairope, drove Prussia into arms; and the 
effect was such as might have been expected. In the pro- 
gress of hostility, Britain had endeavoured to subvert the 
establislied laws of commerce, by invading- the privileges of 
all neutral nations : but the monstrous novc Ities which had 
been thus wantonly introduced, were properly repelled by 
the decrees of Berlin and Milan; and the annexion of 
Holland to the French empire would preclude that inter- 
course in which a feeldo government would otherwise have 
acquiesced. No proceedings could so cifectually reclaim 
the professed votaries of commerce to a system of modera- 
tion, as the confiscation of their merchandise, and their ex- 
clusion from the ports of the continent. 
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LETTER XVII. 

Survcif of Politics and IVa?' during the Year 1811. 

When ambition is the ruling passion of the soul, it in- 
creases, like avarice, by continued gratification. The pa- 
tient in this case (for it may be comj)ared with a disorder) 
betrays strong symptoms of irritability and inflammation. 
The lieiglit of power and extent of command, the fasclna- 
^ tions of splendor, and the exorbitancy of nifluence, serve 
only to provoke appetite, and to stimulate the phrensy of 
desire. Napoleon, thus infatuated, blindly pursued his 
course, despising caution, and deriding danger. 

Grcat-Britain still defied that power which was exercised 

A. D. daring tyrant ; and the king did not relin- 

icio. cjuish the enlivening hope, that the example of 
resistance might yet be signally efficacious. But this 
prince now began to feel a recurrence of that malady 
which deprived him of the influence of political hoj)e, and 
incapacitated him for the functions of royalty. His feel- 
ings were extremely affected by the alarming illness of his 
daughter Amelia, and particularly by the, presentation of a 
ring, as the last pledge of filial affectiori : his fortitude 
yielded to the shock ; he was for some time dejected, and 
at length manifested that mental derangement by which he 
had been formerly harassed. Wliile he was in tliis state, 
the princess died. She had endeared herself to her fa- 
mily by her pleasing manners and interesting character, 
and her untimely fate was the subject of sincere and ge- 
neral regret. 

As tlie ministojs were prompted by their wishes to 
believe, tJiat tJie king’s incapacity would not be permanent, 
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they governed in Ids name for eight weeks, before any par- 
liamentary arrangements were made for the critical oc- 
casion. The house of commons then voted, that it was 
their right and duty, in concert with the peers, to provide 
tlie meiins of supplying the deficiency of the executive 
power. When the lords were recpiested to concur in this 
resolution, and also in a vote for adjusting the means of 
giving the royal assent to a bill of temporary regulation, 
the duke of Sussex reproJiended the ministers for their au- 
dacious and protracted usurpation of the functions of sove- 
reignty, and the duke of York condemned the intention of 
applying the great seal to a bill without tlie king’s sanction 
and authority : hut tlie house agreed to the propositions of 
the commons. Mr. Perceval suggested the propriety of 
restriction, while he expressed his conviction of the expe- 
diency of admitting the prince of Wales to the temporary 
exercise of the royal authority. The restrictive scheme 
was so strenuously opposed, as unconstitutional and impo- 
litic, that the premier could only procure a plurality of 
twenty-four votes in favor of the general principle ; and it 
was contested in detail with equal zeal. With so small 
a majority, a minister of rigid integrity would have re- 
ceded from his purpose, as he might have concluded that 
the superiority would have been much greater, if the pro- 
posal had been obviously reasonable, or if it’s equity or po- 
licy had been capable of easy demonstration. Rut, if Mr. 
Perceval had only obtained one vote beyond the number 
which the opposite party exhibited, his conscience would 
have been satisfied. Iii the progress of the scheme, he and 
his colleagues found themselves in a minority, when ^ j) 
they wishcil to grant political power to the queen, 
by allowing her to appoint or remove all the officers of the 
household: but her majesty was permitted to retain the 
care of the royal person, and to receive the assistance of a 
council. In several divisions among the peers, the prince’s 
cause was supporti;<l by a small m«njority ; but his adversa- 
VOTv. Vi. X 
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vies gained the cliief points at wliicli they aiined. They 
did not then tliiiik that lie would retain the king's advisers 
in tlie cabinet, and therefore resolved to diminish tl*e power 
and patronage of their expected successors. 

When a series of resolutions had been adopted, they 
were communicated in form to the prince, who, while he 
disapproved the unnecessary and invidious restrictions \ 
declared his readiness to undertake the proposed trust. 
The session was then re-opened, in consequence of a joint 
vote, permitting the use of the great seal without the ac- 
customed and regular authority ; and a bill of regency wits 
completed after a renewal of strong opposition. From a 
sense of delicacy toward his royal father, the })rincc regent 
(its the heir apparent was now styled) resolved not to make 
any change in the administration, during the year to whicji 
his authority was limited. 

With the exception of the regential arrangements, this 
session was not particularly distingnislied by it’s debates or 
enactments; and those points wliich ebiefly require notice 
are the affairs of the catholics and the protestant dissenters, 
the commercial distress of the nation, and the attempt to 
render the code of criminal law less sanguinary. 

The Romanists of Ireland, influenced by ambitious 
leaders, resolved to form a convention at Diihlin by the 
choice of ten delegates f4)r every county, with a view ol 
promoting the accom|)lishnient of their grand object of 
complete relief. Aware of this intention, tlie lord-lieute- 
nai]t, in a circular letter, ordered the slierifl’s and magi- 
strates to obstruct and prevent such elections. The earl of 
Ivloira submitted this point to the consideration of the 
peers, and condemned the interference of the court as in- 
vidious and iinseasonahlc, at a time when the critical state 

’ T':aj were siD ^Iar to those which Mr. Pitt persuaded tlie two liouses to im- 
pose in tiu* yv;ar 1 7 ^* 0 . It was required, that the prince should not advance any 
one to ♦•le dignity ot d»e peerage, grant any office in reversion, or for a longer 
term thati during his majesty’s pleasure, or interfere with the queen’s nomina- 
tion fro* the supply of inferior vacancies in the royal household. 
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of alFairs would suggest to a wise government tlio expe- 
diency of conciliating every class and description of Ins 
majesty’s subjects: but the ministry vindicated and approved 
the vice-roy’s conduct. Petitions, prepared by the catholic 
committee, were presented to botli houses, and strongly 
recommended by the elocpience of the earl of Donough- 
more and Mr. Grattan, but were rejected by a majority of 
59 in one assembly, and of 63 in the other. A convention 
being holderi after this disappointment, a proclamation was 
issued against such illegal assemblies, and Dr. vShcridan 
was tried for a violation of the stjitute. The judges were 
disposed to declare him guilty ; but the jury gave a con- 
trary verdict. Wlicii the carl of Fingal had taken the 
choir ill a subsequent meeting, he was displaced by a ma- 
gistrate, who did not, however, dare to apprehend him. 

As the number of protestant sectaries, more particularly 
the Methodists, annually increased, the orthodox were 
alarmed at this progressive encroachment upon the esta- 
blished churcli®; and lord Sidmouth introduced a bill 
which, he hoped, would check the multiplication of hete- 
rodox preachers, lie aflirmed, that the act of toleration 
WJis misunderstood, and that the prevailing practice of ad- 
mitting, to the right of preaching, the most ignorant and 
contemptible individuals, many of whom could merely 
write their own names, and could with difficulty read their 
native language, not only militated against the true sense 
of the statute, but tended to the discredit of religion itself. 
He tlierefore projioscd, that no i»orson should bo authorised 
to officiate in any place ol worship, unless he should be 
recommended by six rojnitable iiouscholders of the congre- 
gation with which he liad enrolled himself as an attendant, 
and should also prove that lie was permitted to be the j.as- 

2 That they had a strong groand of alarm, appears from a report presented to 
the lords, stating that the mceUng-ho»ijcs amounted to .3457, and the churches 
and chapels to 2517, without reckoning those ]>arishes in which the inhabitants 
did not exceed 1000. 
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tor of ti particular flock. Numerous petitions were pre- 
sented from all parts of the kingdom against this encroach- 
ment on the freedom of ministerial choice ; and the vehe- 
mence of sectarian clamor induced the peers to explode the 
offered bill. The obvious effect of the measure would liave 
been the augmented respectability of the non-conformist 
preacliers: but those who complained of the intended re- 
striction had not sufficient candor to consider that object as 
the chief motive which actuated the defenders of the esta- 
blishment. 

Commercial embarrassments being made a subject of 
parliamcntiiry inquiry, it was stated by a committee, that 
the warehouses had a supcr-abundaiice of merchandise, for 
which no market could be found; tliat the traders were 
thus prevented from paying tJie manufacturers, and pre- 
cluded from giving them farther employment; and that 
misefy and ruin were, in multiplied instances, the conse- 
quences of this stagnation of trade. To su})port declining 
credit, the liouse of commons voted a loan of six millions, 
to be distributed among those merchants who could give 
security for re-payment : but this was a very imperfect re- 
medy for the evil. 

Tlie subject of the criminal law was ably discussed by 
sir Samuel Komilly, who argued, that the denunciation of 
death for such crimes as were comparatively trivial not only 
evinced a great want of humanity, but frequently defeated 
the object of the legislature, by exciting those feelings 
which prevented prosecutioji and conviction; and tl»at the 
certai)ity of some inferior j)unishment would therefore more 
effectually operate in deterring persons from the commission 
of crimes. Lord Holland maintaiaed the same opinion; 
but fonl Ellcnborough opposed the idea with tlie stern in- 
flexibility of a judge. Of five bills wliich were introduced 
for !)ringing certain acts of robbery within the limits of 
simple felony, only two were allowed to pass by the conde- 
scension of tlie peers. 
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While the prince regent trod in his fatheris steps, re- 
gained the ministers who had served the king, and })ro- 
sccutcd the same system of policy, the'^sovereign of France 
continued tJuit* tyrannical course in which he supposed 
that all the joys and delights of power were concentred. 
He did not relax the rigors of his internal government; 
and, to his former compulsive acts, lie added the terrors of 
a marine conscription. He ordained new annexions of ter- 
ritory, particularly in the north-western part of Germany ; 
and he impudently pronounced these additions to be neces- 
sary, because tliey were expedient. 

Tlie exposition of the state of the French empire con- 
tained, as usual, a mixture of trutli and falsehood. Moii- 
taliv'et, w lio presented it to the legislative body, began with 
a pompous boast of Napoleon's late arrangements, by which 
sixteen departments, including 300 leagues of coast, had 
been incorporated with liis dominions. The means of ma- 
ritime })Ower tlius procured, said tlie rejiorter, were truely 
valuable ; and tlie French had now the full command of 
tlie produce ( f Germany and Italy, recpiisite for naval 
construction. 13y the mention of the union of Home, he 
was led to a remark on the jircvailing religion. The pope, 
he said, litid for some years refused to institute the new 
bishops: but liis neglect of duty did not diminish the at- 
Uicliment of the clergy to that faith and worship which he 
and his predecessors targht. After adverting to some re- 
cent alterations in tlie inode of administering justiee, by 
which the evasion of punisl ment was rendered more diffi- 
cult, ho proceeded to tlie detail- of civil cecoiiomy, affirm- 
ing that the coinmimcs were rich beyond all former ex- 
ample ; that tlieir establishments wero in th j best state ; that 
the hospitals were judiciously managed, and had become 
more partieuharly beneficial, in consequence of the attend- 
ance of so many charitable iii/c/v?, .whose congregations Jiad 
been patronised and multiplied by the emperor’s compas- 
sionate zeal: and that considerable progress had been made 
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in the suppression of mendicity, by tlie formation of depots 
in which the poor were variously employed. On the subject 
of educcition, he intimated the expediency of following an 
uniform plan, instead of suffering so important an ebject 
to be regulated by individual aiprice. Private seminaries, 
therefore, were to be gradually suppressed j and the public 
schools to be regulated on the principles of military dis- 
cipline. All arts and sciences, he added, were in a train 
of improvement. Tlie public works were prosecuted on so 
g»*and a scale, that the expenditure of a single year sur- 
})assed that which the old government had devoted to the 
sajue purposes in a whole generation. In j^oint of naval 
strengtli, the French could not at present rival the English: 
but the increase of their maritime resouiecs would soon be 
felt by the enemy ; and the war by land \vould be carried 
on with that determined spirit, and that vast superiority of 
nnml)er, wliieli, if (treat- Britain should ol)^tin;itcly persist 
ill the struggle, would at length ruin that haughty power. 
The continental system, if it should be jmrsiied h)r ten 
years, would destroy her financial falnlc, and ainiihilate 
liei* means of hostility. It was consequently much more 
her interest, than it was that of France*, to bring the war 
to a speedy termination ; but her passions blinded her 
reason, and overwhelmed all sense of moderation and 
humanity. 

Great-Britain, on the contrary, vindicated that conduct 
which the enemy censured, by alleging tlic necessity of 
stemming the torrent of ambition and despotism, which 
Iiad diffused misery over the continent, and by representing 
her interposition as tlie result <if no other views tliaii a 
desire of restoring the influence of justice and Inimanlty, 
and leoculiig oppressed nations from the must galling 
tyranny. 

ir V. iiile the pieparatlons for a new campaign were in pro- 
gress, Spain lost two of her cliamjiions. The duke del 
Albuquerque, insulted ;njd n vlled by (he junta, and sent 
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to England in diplomatic exile, died of a niging fever of 
the brain ; and the marcpiis dc la Romana, whose fortitude 
would not suffer him to despair of the salvation of his 
country, yielded to fate in the vigor of his age. 

Portugal derived relief from the circumspection and fore- 
siglit of lord Wellington. The increasing difficulty of sub- 
sistence, and the prevalence of disease, at length reduced 
the Frencli to tlie necessity of cpiitting Santarem. To their 
commander, three sell ernes ))rc:;ented themselves. One was, 
to attack the English in their lines : l)ut this he declined, 
being aware of the danger of sucli an attempt: liis own 
excuse was, that he could not bring lup his lieavy artillery. 
Another idea wlileli occurred to him \vas that of su}»]>lying 
Ids deficiencies in Alentejo, and opening a coinuiunication 
with the hVencli army in Antlalii>ia; but, as this retreat 
seinned more lia/ardous tluui the direction of liis course to 
the Mondego, ami to that part of the frontier w hieli was 
nearest to Chudad-Rodrigo, he made choice of the last ex- 
jiedient. 

II e sent forward the sick soldiers and the baggage, and 
followed ill the niglit witli his effective force. March 
'riie next morning, the allies entered Santarem, .5. 
and admired the strength ami defensibility of the position. 
A sufficient body could not l)e collected for a regular attack, 
before the fugitives reached Pombal. They set fire to that 
town ; and, lieing driven from the castle, continued their 
retreat in the night to Uedinha, where they took an ad- 
vantageous position, which, however, did not secure them 
from dislodgernent ami defeat.* Comleixa furnished them 
witli another strong jiost; but, as it was suspected that they 
aimed at tlie seisure of Coimbra, their j'outc to that city 
was eagerly obstructed, ami they were glad to hasten 
iVom their new post to tlie mountains beyond it. Some 
weU-diieetod attacks drove tbe divisions which composed 
the rear from their high stations, and threw them in dis- 
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order upon the main body at Miranda de Corvo, after they 
had suffered a much greater loss tlian they inflicted 

The French, in their retreat, destroyed many pieces of 
cannon and much of their baggage, and concealed under 
the earth, or rendered useless, a considerable quantity of 
ammunition ; left their wounded to perish by neglect, unless 
the pursuers should find time to relieve them ; and, in the 
fury of revenge, endeavoilired to destroy almost every town 
and village through which they })asscd. The magnificent 
monastery of Alcoba<j’a was burned, by the particular order 
of Massena; and the palace of the bishop of Leyria was 
consigned by genqfal Urouet to the same fate, in return for 
the temporary asylum which it had afforded him. To the 
guilt of robbery, and tlie w’^antonness of destruction, the 
French added the atrocity of personal outrage, rape, and 
murder. In many instances, their enormities did not pass 
unrevenged ; for their parties were occasioiially cut ofl’ by 
the militia, or by the exasperated peasants. 

Finding Miranda untenable in consc'cjuence of the judi- 
cious movements of lord Wellington, the harassed enemy 
retreated amidst it’s smoking ruins to the Ceira, and oc- 
cupied both banks of tliat river, near Foy de Aronce. The 
division posted on tlio left bank, being exposed to an im- 
petuous assault, crossed the bridge in confusion ; and many 
were driven into the stream. In proceeding to the Alva, 
Massena lost a multitude of men by capture, and was pre- 
vented from halting by the vigor of the pursuit: but, as 
the confederates were obliged to wait for supplies, bis arjiiy 
had time for occasional rest. At (Juarda, ho disj)laycd a 
great remaining force, without being encouraged to riscpie 
a conflict. As soon as he discerned the llritish columns, 
he hastened toward the Coa, and reached JSabugal. As he 
left general Uegni(*r in that town with a strong corpSy afi 

* Ni iiativc tbt; Cumpuigns ot ihc I^oyal LuMtaiiiuM Ltjpoii, ami ot llu 
Militiuy Operation'^ in iSpain and Corlugal, by an Ollicci. 
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attack was ordered by lord Wellington; and the result 
was a quickened retreat, which led the enemy within the 
frontiers of Spain. 

Such was the disgraceful disappointment of the boastful 
commander, who had threatened to drive the English into 
the sea, and to plant on the towers of Lisbon the eagles of 
his imperial master. He fled before the objects of his un- 
merited contempt, and left Portugal to it’s accustomed 
protectors. Instead of displaying the heroic courage of an 
honorable warrior, he manifested only the cruelty of a bar- 
barian ; and the hn^Huids whom he commanded were worthy 
of such a leader. For the relief of the impoverished people 
upon whom their murderous rage had not fallen, the British 
parliament voted 100, 000 pounds; and a liberal subscription 
was raised by opulent and generous individuals for the same 
benevolent purpose. 

The only station which the enemy continued to occupy 
ill Portugal, was Almeida. As this town was blockaded by 
the allies, Massena ordered the adjacent village of Fuentes 
de Honor to be assaulted by a considerable body of sharp- 
shooters, wlio were obstinately opposed by the light in- 
fantry. A part of the position was seised ; but the in- 
truders were ilislodged by the advance of fresh regiments. 
On the following day, the attempt was renewed with fruit- 
less alacrity. All the cavalry, and a great mass of infantry, 
afterward iittiicked the British right, and compelled the 
sqiuulrons to retreat, yet not in such disorder as to prevent 
spirited renewals of action. At the same time, a treinemlous 
fire was o])ejied ujio ’ tlic flrst line of infantry, and the j)os- 
scssion of the village was disputed with redoubled obstinacy. 
It was taken, but was -ecovered before the close of the 
day ; and the disappointed enemy then desisted from action. 
In tlipse conflicts, about 1.500 of the allies, and 3000 of the 
French, were killed or wounded. Almeida being now left 
without succour, the garrison retreated in the night; but, 
in forcing a passage, considerable loss was sustained. Tlie 
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fugitives previously dostroyed their stores and a great part 
of the fortifications^ leaving the town uninjured. By this 
retreat, the kingdom was completely delivered from it^s 
cruel invaders. 

The intelligence of this rescue gave great joy to the 
prince of Brasil, who expressed to the British ambassador 
his high sense of the liberal support which he had received. 
This prince, in the preceding year, had gratifu'd his de- 
fenders with a new treaty of friendship and alliance. lie 
promised to indemnify those British subjects who liad suf- 
fered by the harsh measures which he had been obliged by 
the French to adopt: granted to this nation tlie exclusive 
right of felli]ig timber in Brasil, and of building ships in 
the colonial ports ; <leclared tiiat (he incpiisition should be 
abolished in that country; and engaged to take measures 
for tlie gradual abolition of tlie slave trade. 

The liberation of Spain was a miicli more difficult task 
than that of Portuga.l ; but the lioju's of success were far 
from being extinguislied. Before Masseiufs retreat, Soult, 
wishing to open a eoinmunication with him, liad detached 
Mortier to invest Badjijoz. When tlie a})j>roaches had been 
carried on for a fortnight, a strong out-work w as stormed ; 
and, after a continuance of regular opeiations, the con- 
ductor of the siege scjit 6000 mCn over the Guadiaiia, 
above the town, by a flying bri<Igc, to attfick Mendizabal, 
who, with about 9000 Spaniards ami a body of Portuguese^ 
ctivalry, liad stationed liimself near tlie Gevora. 
commander, imprudently retiring beyond the jirotection of 
fort Christoval, was easily defeated with great loss; for 
neither part of his force acted wdtli spirit, for W"int of the 
advantage of position. In the sixth wx^ek of the siege, 
when only a narrow breach had been made, which ought 
not to have intimidated the garrison, a capitulation was 
proj>osed and aeeepled, although the governor had received 
a promise of (‘Xpeditious relief. 

The importance of this station occasioned a speedy at- 
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tempt for ii’s recoverjL Having retaken Oliven^a, which 
Soult liad reduced by blockade, sir William Beresford 
invested Badajoz : but, as soon as lord Wellington was 
inlormed of tlie march of the French from Seville, he 
ordered a discontinuance of the siege, and sent some regi- 
ments of infantry to assist in repelling the foe. General 
Blake readily joined the British and Portuguese; and, in 
a conference wliicli he and Castanos liad with the field- 
marshal, it was resolved that the enemy’s cliallenge should 
be accepted 8onlt liad 33,000 men under his command; 
and this calcidation includes his cavalry. Ills adversaries 
amounted to 2(),()00 ; but, as only 8000 were British, and 
as the wliole body of allied horse scarcely exceeded 2000, 
the prospect of success was not perhaps very flattering, in 
a iroidest Avith tlie veteran troops of France. TJiey were 
arranged in two lines, nearly parallel to the Albuera, on 
the ground whicli gradually rises from that rivulet. May 
Tlie first attacd was directed against the right, IG. 
which was composed of Spanish troops and two British 
regiments. ISo fierce and resolute was tlie assault, that the 
Spaniards gave way, and were dislodged from the height, 
or rather slope, with considerable loss. Their British as- 
sociates pushed througli their ranks, with a heavy fire of 
inus(pictry; and, perceiving that this did not eifectually 
clicck the French, had recourse to the bayonet. A body 
of Polish equestrian lancers, advancing to repel this charge, 
and being mistaken in a ha/y and smoky atmosphere for 
Spanish cavalry, found an opportunity of proceeding to the 
right flank and rt\:r of the English, who severely felt the 
eflect of this unexpected approach. Major-general Ilogh- 
ton, who was detached with a brigade to the support of the 
right, fell pierced with wounds, while hp u as encouraging 
his men to maintain the military honor and fame of their 
country. Other troops ably assisted in this part of the 
field, and drove the disordered oiieniy across the rivulet. 
The left, by vigorous exertion, also triumphed ; and the 
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French retired to the spot from which they had moved in 
the morning. After remaining for a whole day in position, 
as if their commander had been undetermined how to act, 
they retreated to the southward, leaving 1)00 wounded 
and prisojiers, beside about 2000 deaeP. In the British 
army, tlie immediate deaths amounted to 882 ; the list of 
wounded rose to 2732. The Spanish sufferers were not 
fewer than 2000 ; while the Portuguese sustained only a 
small loss. 

The want of a sufficiency of cavalry precluding a vigorous 
pursuit, major-general Lumley merely followed tlie retiring 
army to w’atch it’s movements. Unwilling to submit tanudy 
to this insult, three light regiments attacked a heavy ecpies- 
trian brigade at Usagre ; ))ut they u ere quickly disordered 
and put to flight. No immediate obstruction to tlie siege 
of Badajoz being now apprehended, it was resumed, under 
the eye of the commander in chief ; while a jiart of the allied 
force, conducted by sir Brent Spencer, occujiied the country 
near Ciudad-llodrigo. Marmont, who suiierintended the 
operations of the remains of Massena’s force, resolved to 
take advantage of his numerical superiority to that division 
which was the nearest to Jiis station, and to co-o|>c‘rate with 
Soult in an attack upon tlie besiegers. lie endeavoured to 
harass Spencer, who prudently commenced a retreat, which 
he ecmducted with such admirable order, that the enemy 
could not make any impression upon him, or prevent lilm 
from securing himself within the Portuguese frontier. Be- 
ing assured that JSoult expected great reinforcements from 
Ccistile, lord Wellington puslied the siege with additional 
vigor. He ordered tw'o assaults upon the out-work of St. 
Christoval; but both W'ere attended with great loss and 
were unsuccessful; and, hearing that Marrnont was in nio- 

♦ Accoriling to a» imcrCeptctl letter from general (iazan to Soult, aliovc 4(MM> 
v.ountloi were carried kIF; aiul, as they hail only live siirgLons to cure or relieve 
tlieui, a great iiuiiibcr must have died Iroiu neglect, aggravated by the Jieai of 
tile weather. 
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tioii on one side, and Soult on the other, lie relinquished 
the siege, and retired across the Tagus, liis, right wing being 
supported by the strength of Elvas. 

When marshal Soult advanced to co-operate with Mas- 
sena, he drew off siicli a number of men from the army 
which blockaded Cadiz, that the Spaniards were encourjiged 
to undertake an expedition against the troops stationed in 
that neighbourhood. La-Pena and lieutenant-general Gni- 
ham were employed in this enterprise ; and the allied force 
amounted to 1^2000 men. High expectations of success were 
formed by the Spanish conimaiulcr, who boasted that he 
would soon expel the enemy from Andalusia. The army, 
disembarking at Algeziras, marched toward the French 
line, and hoped to effect an opening into the isle of Leon. 
With a view of facilitating this communication, troops were 
sent from that station over the river of Santo-Pedro ; and 
they raised some hasty works, which were assaulted in the 
niglit without effect. La-Pena attacked the lines near this 
point, and, liaviiig dislodged the occupants, concerted farther 
operations with Graham, who had advanced from the hill 
of llarrosa. The subsequent movements were interrupted 
by the uncgcpcctcd approach of Victor, who, with about 
8000 men, moved tow%ard that post. 

Neglecting the prosecution of La-Pena’s success, the 
British general, although his force was greatly inferior to 
that which the marshal conducted, marched back, and made 
dispositions for an engagement. The enemy’s March 
right occupied a plain, skirted by a W’ood, while 5. 
the left enjoyed the advantage of the hill. A battery was 
quickly formed by the English ; and it made great havock, 
before a close fight cornnenced. The conflict was short, 
but very sanguinary. It tevininated to the disadvantage of 
the IVench, who were compelled to quit their positions, am! 
sidqected to a loss far greater than that which was sustained 
by their adversaries, of whom above 1210 were killed 
or wounded. Extremely fatigued by a long march, and 
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harassed by hunger^ the prevailing troops did not attempt a 
pursuit, but took an early opportunity of crossing the river 
to the island. As no important benefit resulted from this 
expedition, La- Pena was severely blamed for imputed neg- 
lect; but, after a regular inquiry, he was honorably ac- 
quitted. He applauded the skill and intrepidity of Graham, 
as soon as he had received intelligence of the battle ; but, 
when he found that the general did not proceed to the 
execution of the plan which had been adjusted between 
tliem, he lamented the inadequate result of the boasted 
victory. 

All the efforts of the Frencli could not put them in com- 
plete possession of the Andalusian province. They did not 
relinquish the blockade of Cadiz : but it was ill-conducted 
and inefficient. They were harassed with desultory but 
severe hostilities by general Ballasteros, wJiose indefatigable 
spirit the exasperated Soult in vain endeavoured to crush. 
After a variety of partial conflicts, Godinot was detached 
against him with a considerable force; but he could not 
seduce him into an engagement, l^rotectcd by the batteries 
of CVibraltar, the Spanisli troops remained near that fortress, 
until their enemies were obliged, by the want of^upplies, to 
retire from the sj)ot. Soxdt’s intention of fortifying Tarifa 
was now anticipated by the allies, who thus exposed them- 
selves to the perils of a siege. For seventeen days, they 
withstood every assault, destroying a multitude of the be- 
siegers, who, by th(! vigor of this defence, were intimidated 
into a disgraceful retreat. 

Wliile lord Wellington remained inactive in Portugal, no 
remarkable occurrences signalised the war in Estrmnadura 
or in Leon ; and the two Castilian provinces were in a state 
of little agitation. But Gallicia was harassed by the French 
under Dorseniie : Navarre was a scene of hostility and con- 
flict.: and Catalonia was still convulsed with the horrible 
efier.ts of I lench injustice and iniquity. Knuu’ging from 
h;^ retreat when an opportunity of action presented itself, 
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tlic liritisJi general re-entered Spain, and formed the 
blockade of Ciudad-llodrigo. The French hastened to 
secure that important station, and appeared with an army 
which the viscount was too prudent to attack. Retreating 
without disorder, and with small loss, he suifered the enemy 
to relieve the town, and took a position near the Coa. 
Hostilities being renewed in Estreinadiira, he sent lieute- 
nant-general Hill against Girard, wlioni that gallant officer 
surprised at Arroyo del Molino. Mtiiiy fell in the battle, 
and more in tlie })ursuit : and 1300 mert became prisoners. 

The great power of tlie French in Navarre, being sup- 
ported by the possession of all the fortresses, apparently left 
to tlie Spaniards no hope of a speedy recovery of that 
province. Yet Mina was not discouraged ; and the danger 
of ruin only served to inflame his zeal and invigorate his 
prowess, lleille, who acted as governor in the name of 
Jos(‘ph, made every effort to crush the daring leader, who 
so obstinately opposed the arms of France ; but Mina, in 
Ids mountainous recesses, eluded the most vigilant search. 
Whenever he was constrained to retreat, he prevented all 
discovery of his temporary asylum ; and he quickly re- 
appeared in another (piarter,* storming posts, and routing 
detaelu*d parties. He was sometimes eiieiimbercd witli 
prisoners ; but he did not follow the example of his op- 
ponents, who frequently murdered their captives in the 
wantoniioss of sport, or in the rage of animosity. His heart 
was not so fav hardened by tlie practice of war, as to be in- 
sensible of honor and Iminanlty. 

The chief o])jiress<ir of Catalonia was Suchet, who rivaled 
Massena and Soult in courage and cruelty, if he did not 
equal them in talent and reputation. By the continued 
retention of Barcelona, and the acquisition of other strong 
town-, tlie French maintained a cominaiuling superiority in 
till? ])rovince. Their commander suflVred the Spaniards to 
take Figueras by surprise under the direction of Rovira, a 
doctor in theology: but be hoped to recover it by a strict 
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blockade. Leaving* that task to Baraguay cVHillicrSf he 
commenced the siege of Tarragona, a maritime town of no 
great strength, in which a great number of provincials had 
sought refuge. The place was not defended with that spirit 
wliich liad animated the inhabiUints of Saragossa and Ge- 
rona; nor, on the other hand, was it tamely or quickly 
surrendered. Fort Oliva, for some weeks, resisted all as- 
saults; but, in the exchange of a regiment between that 
out- work and the town, the French found an opportunity 
of entering with their adversaries, among whom they made 
great havock. After another interval of three weeks, the 
lower town was taken by storm ; and a horrible massacre 
testified the brutal joy and vindictive ferocity of the as- 
sailants. The defenders of the upper town at length de-^ 
spaired of success; and it was proposed and agreed, tliat 
they should attempt to force their way through the lines of 
the enemy. But, instead of having recourse to this ha- 
zardous expedient, or blocking up with their persons al)reach 
whicii appeared in the wall, they siilfered the French to 
Jtme rush in, and wreak indiscriminate vengeance for 
28. the great loss which they had sustiincd during 
the siege. Multitudes endeavoured to escxipe into the coun- 
try; and many, jjarticularly the women and children, fled 
in boats to tlic British vessels. Amidst this confusion, the 
barbarians perpetrated every species of outrage, and mur- 
dered above 6000 persons of both sexes and all ages \ 
Even this ill success did not reduce the Catalonians to 
despair ; nor did the loss of Montserrat, or the re-capture 
of Figueras, produce that submission wh|ch the invaders, 
being masters of all the fortresses in the ])rovince, not un- 
reasonably expected. Some bold spirits declared, that 

sSuchet says, iii his letter, that 9780 men were made prisoners ; but it may 
be mon- readily bLlirved, that not more than one lialf of the number were so far 
favored. Ue ai hnowlei'es that 5000 men were killed or drowned after tlic en- 
trancf: of his troops into the city. Tliis terrilde example, he coolly remarks, will 
l)e long remcnd)('red in Spain. Indisputably, it u in In rnnem/x to Ins eternal 
infatny and disgrace. 
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the war was then only at it's commencement; and fierce 
Jiostilities ensued, in which the natives, headed by Lacy, 
severely harassed the enemy. The baron de Eroles also 
met with success in a variety of operations ; reducing the 
acSJlcmical city of Ccrvera, and even levying contributions 
in France. 

Suchet, considering Cfatalonia as almost entirely subdued, 
marched into the Valcncian province, and formed the siege 
of Morviedro. The garrison of this place acted bravely, 
without emulating the memorable defence of Saguntum, a 
town whicli formerly stood upon the same spot. Having 
seised the town, the French attempted to gain the fort by 
sealade ; but their rash confidence was chastised by merited 
loss. Another experiment of the same kind was equally 
unsuccessful ; and the preparations for a regular siege were 
obstructed by the activity of the Spaniards : but, by the 
capture of the fort of Oropesa, Suchet was enabled to secure 
the arrival of his heavy artillery, and the walls were then 
battered until a wide breach was made. Two assaults were 
repelled with indignant spirit : yet it was not expected by 
the governor, tliat tlic fort would long be retained. General 
IMake, with the troops of Arragon, Valencia, and Murcia, 
advanced to the relief of the garrison ; and Suchet, leaving 
a suflSeient force to continue the siege, hastened to Oct- 
meet him. The Spanisli left began the attack; 25. 
but, the light troops being quickly driven from an eminence 
which they had seised, the columns, wdiicli ought to have 
supported them, were so discouraged, that they made little 
resishuice; and a errus, intended as a reserve, retreated 
without fighting. The central body acted with less pusil- 
lanimity, and, when lepellcd, made an orderly retreat. 
Zayas, wdio conducted the right wing, particularly di- 
stinguished himself, and long withstood the" vigor of the 
enemy ; and, when his division retired by the order ot 
Blake, the men wmuld readily have risqued a charge with 
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the bayonet. Dreading a renewal of assault, the garrison 
of Morviedro now capitulated. 

Valencia, upon wliich the French general had long fixed 
a prospective eye, was tlie next object of attack. That city 
had a strong garrison, defensible lines, and an abunddllce 
of artillery and stores ; but Blake, who presided over the 
operations, had not that elevated ‘spirit which soars above 
ordinary courage, or that superiority of mind which could 
enable him, in a crisis of danger, to direct with ability, or 
to concentrate with effect, the movements of a great nuws 
of soldiers and citizens. The lines were soon ahandoned ; 
the suburbs were seised; the town was furiously bom- 
barded ; and mines were ready to blow nj) the gates. An 
offer of surrender, on condition of the safe retreat of the 
garrison, was rejected ; and it was agreed, that the troops, 
exceeding the number of 17,000 men, should submit to 
captivity. 

While the French were thus successful in the cause of 
Joseph, that adventurer did not fully exercise the authority 
of a king. He was despised and disobeyed by Napoleon’s 
generals, and by the ministers who formed his cabinet. 
He had not a revenue adequate to the maintenance of a 
court. The taxes wJjich he ventured to impose or revivi* 
could only he collected by an armed iorce ; and the re- 
sources of this species of rapine, the produce of church- 
plate, and other means of supply, were ex})ended with 
absurd prodigality. He gave way to indoliuice, and was 
negligent of his duty ; but be was not altogether inattentive 
to the means ol conciliating the people ; for lie endeavoured 
to please them by an atfectation of piety, and by the e\- 
bibltion of bull-fights. Even these varied appeals to their 
feelings and propensities did not secure him from general 
contempt. * 

riie cortes, in this year, did nut make any great pro- 
gress in the efiective settlement of national concerns. Vet 
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they continued to display a liberal and patriotic spirit, and 
enacted some juclicious regulations. They aninilled feudal 
claims^ and exclusive privileges, not without ordering a 
compensation to individuals who had purchased them ; 
abolished the practice of torture; repressed the tyranny 
exercised by colonial governors ; gave greater freedom to 
trade ; and promoted, if they did not actually establish, 
the chiiins which all the subjects of a state have to personal 
liberty. In devoting their attention to a new constitutional 
code, they asserted the doctrine of popular sovereignty; 
declared that the power of legislation ought to reside 
in the national assembly, as fully as the executive power 
should be possessed by the king ; provided for the respon- 
sibility of ministers; ordered the election of one deputy 
for every aggregate of 70,000 persons; and extended the 
rights and tlie freedom of citizens. 

To tins assembly twency-four members had been allotted 
for the American colonies; but deputies, chosen in Spain, 
were to act as substitutes until a regular election should 
take place beyond the Atlantic. The commercial restric- 
tions to which the colonists were subjected, and other 
grievances which they had long endured, had produced 
great discontent ; and it was the politic intention of the 
principal junta tolftpen the trade, until a view of securing 
the attachment of the distant subjects of Spain to the en- 
dangered state. The succeeding regents approved the 
conciliatory scheme, and sent a secret order for that pur- 
pose; but the arbitrary junta of Cadiz, influenced by the 
baseness of self-intv ■ est, insisted upon a revocation of the 
ordinance, and even. declared it to be suneptitious. Dis- 
appointed in the hope of redress, and disdaining to acknow- 
lege the usurper (who had repeatedly demanded a com- 
plete submission to his will), the mal-contents of the city of 
Caracas deposed the governor, and nominated a supreme 
conservative junta, in the name of Ferdinand, but without 

Y 
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regard to the authority of those who governed Spain in his 
behalf^. This assumption of power was not confined to 
the district in which it originated, but extended over Cu- 
niana and five other provinces, included in the confedera- 
tion of Venezuela. Alarmed at the bold proceedings of 
the colonial junta, and dreading a dissolution of those ties 
which for ages had bound the provinces to the Spanish 
yoke, the regents sent out don Antonio Cortabarria for the 
restoration of the royal authority in those territories : and 
the cortes declared that the country in question formed an 
inseparable part of the monarchy : but the confederates 
treated the commissary as the agent of an illegitimate go- 
vernment, censured those deputies who pretended to act 
for them in the cortes, and even compared the national 
council with the odious and infamous assembly of Bayonne, 
In the prosecution of their career, they disclaimed all sub- 
mission to a prince whose dominion was imaginary, and 
who had united his fate to that of the emperor of France ; 
and, claiming an independent rank among the nations of 
the earth, framed a new constitution for the republic of 
Venezuela. They accepted the offered services of Mi- 
randa; and he was ordered to lead an army against some 
refractory towns; but he did not meet witli the desired 
success. In the mean time, the spirit ofcrevolt aj)peared in 
the capital of Paraguay, and diffused itself over various 
parts of the Peruvian vice-royalty. It \\'as also pro})agatcd 
in North-America, and occasioned sanguinary contests in 
tlie Mexican territories. 

With a view of reclaiming the colonial revolters, tin* 
cortes resolved to accept that mediation which Avas offered 
by the prince regent of Great- Britain. They expected 
that vigorous aid would be afforded in the event of an un- 
successful negotiation ; but it does not appear that such 
assistance was promised. TJirce delegates, however, were 
6 April ID, 1810. 
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sent from England, being authorised to act in concert with 
those citizens who were deputed from Spain to support 
the claim of Ferdinand. 

The example of revolt did not operate in the Asiatic 
settlements of the Spaniards. If a strong inclination for 
independence had been felt by the inhabitants of the Phi- 
lippine islands, it is probable that tliey^iight have esta- 
blished their freedom ; but they were content with the im- 
perfect advantages which they enjoyed under the dominion 
of Spain. 

The British power, in that part of Asia, was augmented 
in the course of the year by an important corupiest. Lord 
Min to, having full confidence in the efficacy of British 
valor and perseverance, concluded that even the boasted 
fortifications in the island of Java w ould not secure Batavia 
and it\s dependencies from conquest. He therefore sent 
sir Samuel Auchmuty \vith a respectable force, and a de- 
scent was effected to the eastward of the colonial capital, 
'riie troops then inarched along the coast, not meeting a 
single ejieiny. The destruction of a bridge over the Anjol 
river did not inq)ede their progress. As they advanced, 
they perceived a conflagration, which, they soon found, 
was intentional on the part of the Dutch. The fire con- 
sumed some of the public store-houses ; yet valuable gra- 
naries and magazines remained. Instead of defending the 
town, the garrison and principal citizens retired from it ; 
and the rest of the inhabitants implored protection. Co- 
lonel Gillespie w^as detached to storm the post of Weltc- 
vreede ; and, wdien he found that it had been abandoned, 
he assaulted another {K.sition, wdiich he quickly gained, be- 
fore the arrival of the main body. Betw^ceii the Jacatra 
and a deep canal, a numler of men, considerably exceed- 
ing the amount of the invaders, occupied an entrenched 
camp : seven redoubts, and many batteries, w^ere ready to 
pour their fire from the most commanding spots within the 
lines ; and in the centre appeared the fort of Cornells. As 
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soon as sonic of the batteries had been silenced, sir Samuel 

Aug, gave orders for an assault. Gibbs and Gillespie 

26. distinguished themselves in this hazardous ser- 
vice, and their success was rapid and complete. About 
900 Europeans and sepoys, and above 2000 of the enemy, 
were killed or wounded, and the prisoners nearly amounted 
to 5000. The f^t of Cheribon was subsequently taken by 
a party of seamen and marines : Samarang was abandoned 
by the enemy : a strong post beyond that village was 
stormed ; and, when Soiirabaya was menaced both by sea 
and land, a capitulation was signed, by which all tlie colo- 
nhil territories were annexed to the British dominions. 

Some of the naval actions of this period, if not splen- 
did or brilliant, were not undistinguished. Four Bri- 
tish frigates, under the conduct of ea))tain Ilostc, were 
attacked near the isle of Lissa, in the Adriatic sea, by Du- 
Bordieu, who had eleven French and Italian armed ves- 
sels, with more than a double proportion of guns and threi* 
times tlie number of men. Trusting to this great superi- 
ority, the enemy expected to destroy or capture the whole 
of the opposing squadron, and began with an attempt to 
break tlie line ; but, after a contest of six hours, two of the 
French frigates were Uxken, and one wasl)iirned. In the 
same sea, one of the four victorious frigates seised or d('- 
stroyed a wliole convoy ; and, on tlic coast of Galahria, a 
flotilla yielded to the power of British assailants. An at- 
tack upon a frigate, near Boulogne, by seven praams and 
ten brigs, under the eye of Napoleon, excited the ridicule 
of our countrymen, who in vain wished for an oi>portuiiity 
of drawing a greater force into close action. 

A spirited conflict, both naval and military, occurred 
in the Baltic. Armed vessels and troops niade an attempt 
to retake the isle of Aiiholt from the Jinglish, who baffled 
all the efforts of the Danes, and captured a greater numhor 
than the whole amount of the garrison. 

severe loss was sustained, near the close of the year, 
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in consequence of tempestuous weather. Not only the Sal- 
danha frigate was wrecked on the coast of Ireland, with the 
loss of the whole crew ; but the St. George and Defence 
(ships of ninety-eight and seventy-four guns) were driven 
on the shores of Jutland, and the Hero WJis stranded near 
the Pexel. Admiral Reynolds, arid tJie captains Paken- 
liain, Giiion, Atkins, and Newman, and about 2300 of the 
men who served under them, lost their lives by this unfore- 
seen calamity. 

J7ie Swedes could scarcely be said to be at war with 
Great-llritain ; and it soon appeared, that Rernadotte was 
more inclined to assume an indepeudent character, and to 
attend to the interests of the nation which had adopted him, 
than to follow the dictates of his former patron. While he 
acted in the name of tlie indisposed king, lie suffered the 
continental system to languish, as far as Sweden was con- 
cerned ; maintaiiu‘d an amicable intercourse with the British 
admiral in the Baltic ; refused to send troops to act against 
the patriots in Spain ; and resolved to listen to the sug- 
gestions of the lliLSsian emperor, who had testified a deter- 
mination of shaking off the trammels in which the Corsican 
endeavoured to hohl liim. 

Alexander continued to waste the resources of his empire 
ill the war witli the infidels. His troops, under Karncnskoi, 
defecated the vizir Yusef : but, when Ahmed, a more enter- 
})rising warrior, had superseded that minister, he marched 
with an augmented force, and engaged Kutusoff near 
Rudsimek. Tlie Russian general pretended that he was 
victorious ; Wit, lus he hastily retreated to the left bank of 
the Danube, the cla-iri was not so strongly supported as to 
he iiidis[)ut{ible. Ahmed crossed the river, and formed an 
ontrenciied camp, leaving a jiart of his army on the southern 
side. Hoping to profit by tins division of the hostile force, 
Kutusoff detached Markoff to the right bank, to assault the 
camp which the vizir had left, and the attack was rapid, 
vigorous, and successfuL The Turks were routed; and, 
by the movements the Russian vessels, and the capture 
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of a river-island, the communication was effectually ob- 
structed, after the escape of the Ottoman general from the 
northern camp. Other advantages were obtained by the 
invaders, whose progress so discouraged the vizir, that he 
intimated a desire of negotiation ; but the conferences were 
not immediately productive of peace, even tliough the en- 
forced surrender of the army on the left bank produced 
dismay and consternation. 

While the Turks were in danger of losing a considerable 
portion of tlieir European territories, they re-established 
their sway in Egypt by an act of inhuman treachery. The 
pasha, Mohammed Ali, had for some time been at })eace 
with the beys ; but they were not so submissive as to allow 
him a plenitude of authority. He therefore resolved, not 
merely to reduce them to obedience, but to take away the 
lives of all who were not aware of his perfidy. Under the 
pretence of celebrating a festival, in com})liment to his son, 
whom he intended to invest with the dignity of commander- 
in-chief in an expedition against the Arabian followers of 
Waliab, the sectarian oppressors of the true Moslems, he 
requested the beys to attend the proqpssion and w itness the 
solemnity. They complied wdth the invitation ; and, when 
they had passed the exterior wall of the cihidel of Cairo, 
they w’ere precluded from escape, seised, and decapitated. 
The majority of their followers W’cre also put to death ; 
and tiie Mamelouks, in other towns, were likewise sacrificed 
to the ferocious animosity of the pasha. 


LETTER XVTII. 

Fiew of the public Affairs of Europe^ to the Rupture hetween 
Napoleon and Alexander; including the Progress of the 
War in Spain, 

The hopes which had been entertained of our king’s 
recovery were more allied to washes tlian to reasonable or 
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Yell*founded expectations. In no part of tlie time which 
had elapsed from the commencement of the regency, did it 
appear that hiS majesty was capable of directing the ma- 
chine of government ; and a renewed examination of the 
physicians served only to confirm the apprehensions of the 
public. 

When the prince regent opened a new session, Jan. 7, 
the speech whieli was delivered in his name ex- 
hibited a retrospective view of tlic war, witlioiit containing 
any remarkable observations. To the ai»j>roaching expi- 
ration of the restrictions upon Ikis antliority, his friends 
looked forward with pleasure ; and it was the opinion of 
many persons, that a total change of the ministry would 
follow his acipiisition of the wliole executive power. But 
the experience of one year had sufficiently habituated him 
to the politics and proceedings of those ministers who had 
abridged his power; and he contented himself with re- 
questing, that earl Grey and lord Grenville w^ould consent 
to be associated in office with the leaders of the cabinet. 
Those noblemen assumed a high tone, and declared, with- 
out reserve, the impossibility of their uniting wdth the ex- 
isting government. "1 hey forbore to enter into a detiiil of 
all the difierences of opinion which precluded such an 
union, and merely stated the case of the catholics of Ire- 
land, whose civil disabilities they washed to remove, in op- 
position to the known sentiments of the first lord of the 
treasury and many of his colleagues. Being rather offended 
than pleased at this answ er, the prince gave his full con- 
fidence to Mr. Perceval, to the lord-chancellor, and the earl 
of Liverpool, and seemed to be satisfied with tb.eir talents, 
vigor, and patriotism. 

An early inquiry was made into a subject which regarded 
the personal safety of the inUabitants of London and the 
suburbs. Near the close of the last year, the murder of 
two families had excited such genenil horror, that, for .^omc 
time, few of the citizens could sleep in peace, almost every 
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one dreading, from the ruthless barbarity of depraved fel- 
low-creatures, the sudden extinction of life. An honest 
industrious couple, with an infant and a servant-boy, had 
been assassinated by a ruffian ; and, while this melanchoty 
catastrophe was the chief topic of conversation, a publican, 
his wife, and a female domestic, were murdered (as was 
generally supposed) by the same villain. Williams, at 
whom susj)icion pointed, was apjirehendcd and examined ; 
and, being confined in a house of correction, he was found 
lifeless in his cell, suspended from an iron bar: thus afford- 
ing a strong presiimjition of his guilt. Alarmed at these 
horrible outrages, the inhabitants of majiy parishes formed 
patroling parties in the night, in aid of the ordinary watch- 
men : and new means of security Avere adopted in other 
parts of the city and its environs. It was proposed by Mr. 
Ryder, that the act of the year 1774, which regulated 
the preventive poliee of fifteen of the most populous 
parishes, should be extended and iinj)roved ; but, when a 
bill had been introduced for that ])iirpose, the constornn- 
tioii subsided, and parliamentary interference was deemed 
iinnocessary. 

Tlio same minister also directed his attention to an- 
otlicr ground of alarm, arising from that distress whieli 
was produced by tlie want of sufficient employment for 
nianufaeturers. A disposition to turbulence and inischitd’ 
had appeared in the neighbourhood of Nottingham. Small 
parties, consisting chiefly of stocking-weavers, destroyed a 
great number of frames, and threatened to pursue that 
course until regular industry should be no longer ob- 
structed I)y the use of the new machinery. Hie mal-eon- 
tents gradually increased tlieir strength : many of them pro- 
cured arms ; and the whole country, between Nottingham 
and M:iusfield, wus filled with perturbation and terror. 
One of the weavers being killed in an act of outrage, his 
associates became more furious and violent. Hie exertions 
ot the armed yeomanry and local militia produced a cessa- 
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tion of miscliicf: but, after a short interval of forbearance, 
the attacks upon frames were renewed, and contributions 
were levied for the subsistence of these disturbers of the 
peace. In some parts of the counties of Derby and Lei- 
cester, similar outrages were perpetrated. Even the enact- 
ment of a law, deiioiiiicing death against the destroyers of 
frames for making lacc and stockings, did not immediately 
operate for the suppression of the practice. The spirit of 
riotous insubordination spread into the counties of Chester, 
Lanciister, and York, where fire-arms were seised, steam- 
looms and other articles of machinery were destroyed, and 
manufactories set on fire. In the attack of houses, and in 
contests with the military power, many lives were lost; and 
others were sacrificed to the vengeance of the law. 

From a j)arliamentry inquiry into the causes and pro- 
gress of these alarming disturbances, it aj)pcarcd that a 
remarkal)le concert attended the disorderly proceedings ; 
that many societies had been formed, which were directed 
in their operations by a secret committee ; and that, to pre- 
vent discovery, an oath was imposed, requiring from each 
member, a concealment of the names and practices of his 
directors, ‘‘ under the penalty of being sent out of the 
world by the first brother who might meet him,’' and Iniid- 
ing liiin to pursue, with implacable and sanguinary venge- 
ance, every betrayer of the confederacy. 

As the committee of inquiry, in each house, stated, near 
the close of the session, the existence of some remains of 
a licentious and turbulent spirit, a bill was brought for- 
ward, to diminish, by an official demand of the temporary 
surrender of arms, the facility of procuring them for un- 
lawful purposes, and to give to magistrates the power of 
immediately dispersing a disorderly party, instead of wait- 
ing an hour from the rociUitioii of the act against riots. 
Some objections were made to the arbitrary nature of tliis 
bill ; but it was approved by a parliamentary majorlry ; and, 
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if the storm did not immediately subside, the agitation was 
gradually allayed. 

The orders of council were repeatedly discussed in this 
session. Their injurious effects upon trade and manufac- 
tures were eloquently detailed ; and, as the grant of licenses 
for particular traffic proved a very inadequate compensation, 
it was the wish of many independent and upright senators, 
that the decrees should be revoked. Motions for an inquiry 
were at first rejected ; but each house at length confmenced 
a regular investigation, in consequence of numerous ap- 
plications for redress and relief. 

While this important business occupied general attention, 
it Wris suspended by the unexj)ected fate of the minister. 

Afa^ He had entered tlie lobby for the exercise of his 

1 1 . j)arliamcntary functions, when lie was shot through 
the heart by a stranger who luui waited for Ids appearance, 
and wdio, having gratified Ids revenge, did not attempt to 
escape amidst the prevailing confusion. The assassin bore 
the name of Belliiigiiam. He had been engaged in mer- 
cantile concerns at Archangel; and, being imprisoned by 
the Russian government for his indiscretion and turbulence, 
he in vain solicited the interposition of tlie Britisli envoy at 
Petersburg. After Ids return to England, he liarassod some 
of the ministers wdth memorials, claiming redress for griev- 
ances and losses with whicli they had no concern ; and his 
disappointment impelled liirn to an act of atrocious venge- 
ance. Being tried and condemned, he suft’ered death witli 
remarkable coolness and fortitude. 

As Mr. Perceval had been thus itssailcd because lie oc- 
cupied the highest political sfcition, the house of commons 
made a very liberal provision for his afflicted widow and 
his numerous family. The remaining ministers were so 
sensible of the loss which they had sustained by the death 
of an able leader, that they seemed for a time to be (ton- 
founded. TJic marquis Wellesley had previously resigned 
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liis employment, because lie disapproved the ineffective 
support which the Spaniards had received ; and he was suc- 
ceeded by lord Castlereagh, who concurred with his chief 
associates in recommending the earl of Liverpool for the 
direction of the treasury. Considering the administration 
as deficient in strength, the prince regent desired the earl 
to enter into a negotiation with the marquis and Mr. Can- 
ning ; but these statesmen declined the acceptance of offices, 
while the leading ministers were unfriendly to the catholic 
claims. Mr. Stuart Wortley, having discovered the princess 
intention of admitting into the cabinet, on tliis occasion, 
only such persons as “ agreed most nearly and generally 
ill the principles upon which public affairs had long been 
conducted,’^ moved for an address, requesting his royal 
highness to form a strong and efficient administration, 
worthy of public confidence ; and, as the majority fissented 
to this motion, lord Wellesley was ordered to propose such 
appointments as might not excliulc the chief members of 
opposition. Two principles were stated, as the foundations 
of the new arrangements. One was, an early consideration 
of the catholic question, with a view to a satisfactory settle- 
ment ,* the other, a prosecution of the war in the peninsula, 
\Vith the best means of the country.’" To the former 
Y)oint tlic lords Grey and Grenville readily agreed, while 
they either objected to an extension of the scale of hostilities 
in Spain, or gave an evasive answer upon the subject. When 
it was intimated that they might recommend four or five 
persons to fill such stations in the cabinet as the prince 
might think proper to assign to them, they expressed their 
disapprobation of this mode of settlement, which tlircatened 
division and counter-action; and advised, in preference, 
such a general discussion of measures and arrangements, as 
might lead to an uniforni and beneficial course of policy. 
The earl of Moira, wUp had Ud^cn an active part in the 
negotiation, was disgusted at such a reply to an honorable 
overture and an advantageous offer; and the marquis, find- 
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ing tliat he liad given offence to the earl of Liverpool and 
some of his colleagues by arraigning their feeble measures, 
and that they had consequently declined all concern in a 
ministry formed by him, relinquislied the difficult task of 
adjusting discordant pretensions. The earl of Moira re- 
newed the application ; but the alleged pertinacity of the 
associated peers, who insisted upon the dismission of the 
chief officers of the household, put an end to the treaty. It 
does not appear, that the regent was particularly desirous 
of including them in the new arrangements : he probably 
apprehended, that they would be disposed to domineer in 
the cabinet, as they had so high an opinion of their abilities 
and political consequence. Satisfied with having made tl^e 
attempt which the house of commons suggested, he desired 
tlie earl of Liverj)ool to take the first seat at the board of 
treasury, declared Mr. \ ansittart elianeellor of the ex- 
chequer, appointed earl Bathurst secretary of state for the 
war department, and sul)stituted lord Sidrnoiitli for Mr. 
Ryder. 

The new premier, at the close of the in(|uiry respecting 
the orders of council, sacrificed his own opinion of their 
expediency to tlie general wish ; and the ri gent, intimating 
that the minister of tlie Ihiited Slates liad produced a copy 
of a French edict, annulling the decrees of Berlin and 
Milan witli regard to American vessels, revokeil 

23. the ordinanees ; with a proviso that, if the com- 
mereial intercourse witli (ireat-l^ritain sliould still be pro- 
hibited, their operation should be restored. 

Mr, Vansittart declared tliat he could not adjust the 
supplies of the year without a loan of fifteen millions and 
a half, and a consequent ciugmentation of taxes, to udiich 
the people quietly submitted, because it was useless to com- 
plain. For the exigencies of Sjiain and Jhirtugal, largo 
sums were allowed; and the defence of Sicily was not for- 
gotten in the estimate. 

The dUonlered sUite of Sicily,^ and the intrigues and 
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misconduct of tlie court, required the attention of the Bri- 
tish government. No country, perhaps, ever exhibited a 
prince more unqualified to reign with reputation, than 
Ferdinand of Naples. His understanding was so limited, 
that he had not a just comprehension of tlic duties of royalty. 
He had not the shrewdness of an intelligent peasant, or the 
acquired knowledge of an ordinary gentleman. It was said 
that lie had a good heart ; but, in his actual government, 
few features of benevolence appeared. He suffered his 
queen to govern him, and to involve the court, by her 
w’anton extravagance, her perverse politics, and her encou- 
ragement of abuses, in great difRculties and dangers. He 
knew that the preservation of his remaining pow er depended 
on the British alliance : yet he neglected his military pro- 
tectors, and misapplied the subsidy which he received for 
tlie sup[)ort of his army and navy. Acts of rapine and ojt- 
pression were systematically continued. The prince of 
Belmonte, who headed the patriotic party in the Sicilian 
parliament, tvas imprisoned wdth his uncle and three other 
persons of distinction ; and the queen declared, that no re- 
monstrances from lord William Bentinek should influence 
the conduct of the court: but his lordship, uniting the 
powders of an envoy with those of a military commander, 
suspended the payment of the British subsidy, and per- 
suaded the king to deprive the queen of all political au- 
thority. Francis, the hereditary prince, w^as ap- Jan. 
pointed vicar-general, and permitted to exercise 16. 
all the prerogatives of royalty: the popular noblemen were 
released: and lord William acted, in a great measure, as 
the director of the . .itional aft’airs. The propriety of liis 
conduct 'may be disputed by some politicians; but it was 
almost impossible to det Tioratc such a government as that 
of Sicily; and, even b* his ijiierferencc had been exercised 
with less judgement than he displayed, it would not have 
deserved the severity of animadversion. 
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Under the auspices of the British envoy, a new consti- 
tution was prepared for Sicily^ Of the framers of this 
* code, religion wiis the .first consideration ; and only the 
Romish system was allowed. If the king should profess a 
different faith, lie was no longer to be regarded or obeyed 
as the sovereign. Tlie legislative power was the next ob- 
ject; and this was declared to reside in the parliament, 
consisting, beside the king, of the houses of peers and com- 
mons. The royal assent was necessary for the confirmation 
of every act; but his majesty was not obligedrto grant it. 
All the guilt and misconduct of ministers and Judges were 
to be punished by the peers, on the accusation of the com- 
mons. While the king enjoyed the j)rivilegc of dissolving 
or proroguing the parliament, he was bound to convoke it 
in every year. Investitures, reliefs, and other appendages 
of feudality, were abolished with the baronial jurisdiction ; 
and, as soon as a new civil code should be completed, no 
subject was to be molested in the enjoyment of his pro- 
perty, deprived of his liberty, or punished in any mode, 
without the express sanction or authority of the law. The 
resemblance wliich these enactments bore to tlie English 
constitution, pointed out, even to the most careless ob- 
server, the influence of British counsels over the Sicilian 
govern men t. 

An important change was also effected in tlie administra- 
tion of Sjiain. As neitlier the conduct of the regents, nor 
that of the cortes, had given general satisfaction, the pul)lic 
voice called for a new government and a new assemlily. 
Vera, one of the deputies, proposed that a person of the 
royal family should be at the head of the next regency, 
that the constitution should be completed within a month, 
and that the cortes should then be dissolved ; but Arguelles 
o|[er<gd other proposals, which were more acceptable to the 
majority. VVith regard to the administration, it was,re- 
solvcil that the duke del lufantado should be the president, 
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and general O* 0 onnei should act as liis deputy. The 
members of the former regency were appointed counsellors 
of state, or assistants to tlic rulfng statesmen. 

The ncvr regents thought it their duty to call the public 
attention to the danger which still impended over the na- 
tion, and to rouse all the remains of courage, honor, and 
patriotism : but, although they could not deny the urgency 
of the peril, br the magnitude of the evils which assailed 
the country, tlicy did not despair of the re-establishment 
of the monarchy and the preservation of their dearest in- 
terests. The cries of the soldiery (they said), lamenting 
their painful j)rivations, the groans of the inhabitants of 
those districts which were on the point of subjugation, the 
complaints of the wretched provincials who were oppressed 
by the tyranny of ferocious aliens, had reached the seat of 
government ; and tlie answer to these appeals involved the 
most imperious duties. All the obstacles which had im- 
paired the vigor of authority, must be sj)eedily removed 
the majesty of the people must be maintained; a strict 
union must prevail ; all private concerns must yield to the 
general good ; grievances must be redressed ; and the spirit 
of a free people must be directed with holy zejil to the 
deliverance and salvation of the country. Every exertion 
would be made by the new governors for the due exercise 
of their liigh and arduous trust ; and they hoped to be 
equally entitled with the national representatives to public 
confidence and regard. 

This address was applauded by the people ; and it was 
followed by a reform bi various departments of the admi- 
nistration. The subsequent promulgation of th .? March 
constitutional code seemed to give new vigor to :’>0. 
the nation, and to enliven the hopes of success and of final 
triumph. 

The war in Spain w^ renewed with spirit : indeed^ it 
was scarcely intermittefl^during that season which sr uns 
more particularly to call for it^s ces.sation. Lord Wel- 

VOL. VI. ' z 
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iington advanced tou^rd Ciudad-Ilodrigo, and, for eleven 
days, made reg*ular ^approaches, wliile lieutenant-general 
Hill was employed with squill utility in clcnrwg the country 
between the Giiadiaiia and tJie Tagus, and in precluding 
the co-operation of Soult with Marmont. When some 
breaches appeared in the body of the place, an assault was 
ordered, although the approaches would have been con- 
sidered, by very cautious officers, as too distant for such a 
Jan. risque. Five columns, advancing in the evening 
10. from the trenches, reached their allotted stations 
amidst a severe fire from the works, llrigadier Pack con- 
verted a feint into a real attack ; and major Ridge, having 
gamed an out-work liy scalade, stormed the principal breach, 
followed by the brigade of nici jor-general Mac-Kinnon, who, 
in his progress, was blown up by the explosion of a maga- 
zine. Cranford, a gallant officer of the same rank, was 
mortally wounded in his approach, and many other brave 
^en fell in the dangerous service ; Init all the assaults wer(' 
successful. Seeing the allies in possession of the ramjiarts, 
the garrison oeasod to resist, and a))ove 1700 men became 
prisoners of war. On the side of the captors, 1310 persons 
were killed or wounded, from the commencement of tlu^ 
siege to the close of the assaidt. 

Marmont was surprised at the speedy reduction of so 
defensible a town ; and, in the hope of preventing further 
operations of this kind by success in the field, he endea- 
voured to provoke lord Wellington to an engagement; but 
the challenge was tacitly declined. After an interval of 
tranquil observation, during which the defender of the pen- 
insula received from (ireat-nritain the plcjasing intelli- 
gence of the grant of an earldom and an additional peii- 
moved toward the (luadiana, and invested Hadajoz. 
V\SB|^ the siege had hecii carried on for three weeks, the 
gai’nlbn witnessed with apprehen^jon and dismay those pre- 
paration^^ for a general assault whf^i had lately been so ef- 
fcctyiil. Breaches had been made in two of the btistioiis ; 
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and, to divide tlie attention of thc^* enemy, a third was ef- 
fected before the process of storming began. Lieutenant- 
general Picton MMS onlered to scqje the walls of April 
the castle, wliile Colville and Bernard conducted 6. 
those divisions which were expected to force their way 
through the breaches. On the left a feint was proposed, 
which was to become a real atUick, if a favorable occasion 
should be offered. T\w principal fortress was defended by 
vigorous but fruitless exertions. 8o powerful were the ob- 
stacles to the ascent of the breaches, that the troops, after 
considerable loss, were obliged to retire. The brigade of 
major-general Walker, Ixdng encouraged to make an effec- 
tive assault, proc(*eded to a bastion in which no opening Irad 
been made, and took it hy sealade. Orders were now 
given for a renewal of the diseontinued attempt; biit it was 
rendered unnecessary by a cessation of resistance, and in 
the morning the governor consented to a surrender. 

Hie loss wliieh attended this coinpicst was dreadfully 
severe. During the siege and in the assault, 1 035 of the 
confederates lost their lives, and 3TH0 weri' wounded. It 
was particular! V stated by the general, that the latter were 
<loing well hut, of so great a nnnibcr, a considerable pro- 
portion may bo siijiposi'd to have died of tlieir wounds. 
Hie movements of Soult indicated an intention of march- 
ing to tluM'elief of the garrison : but, being unexj>ectedly 
informed of the surrender, he hastily retreated. 

As an importinit post in Kstremadiira still remained in 
the enemy’s ])ossessi(ni, sir Rowland Mill was detached for 
it’s reduction. Stroni: works had been raised at the bridge 
of Almara/ on the Tagus, near which were also two well- 
construeted forts, defending the shortest and best commu- 
iiicaliou between the armies of southern Spain and of l^or- 
tugal. Tins post was stormed ; and, when it’s occupants 
had been killed, drowned, or ej^ptuved, an entire demolition 
was ordered. 

The caution of the earl of Wellington became less scru- 

z 2 
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pulous, as that of Marinont increased. He crossed tlie 
Agueda in quest of the enemy, and advanced to the Tormes. 
The marshal retreated, paving a garrison at Salamanca,.^ 
fortified colleges and monasteties. When he found thaj^li) 
siege had commenced, he sent a part of his army to taki^jl 
forward position; and, when this detachment had been^i^ 
pelled, an attempt was made to secure a communicatioh 
with the troops in the city by the left bank ; but this schenie 
was also baffled by the vigilance of the besiegers. In stStm- 
ing one of the forts, major-general Bowes was wounded ; 
he retired for cliirurgical aid, and, hastening back to lead 
the party, perished in a fruitless attack. Flames being 
seen to rise from the largest fort, and a breach appearing 
in another, the commandant of the former entreated a de- 
lay of some hours, for the adjustment of a capitulation. 
Instead of acceding to the request, the earl gave orders for 
an* assault, unless an immediate surrender should be made. 

Th^ storm began, and the officer yielded himself and his 
men to captivity. l"lie assailants were succcs^^iftifither 
pa^ts oljhc town ; and, when they observed the^||PilB||^ 
of the l^tifi cations, many were surprised at the sh6|t sta- 
tion of ^he siege, which was not protracted beyond ten 
days. ? 

Whc 4 |j|^he allies advanced after this success, Marmont 
endeavouired to secure himself in a strong position upon the 
right bank of the Douro ; but, being gratified with an ac- 
cession of foroe, he seemed desirous of meeting his adver- 
saries in tl^e field. He sent a division over the river, as if 
he wished to turn the left of lord Wellington, who then 
resolved to concentrate Jiis force on the Guarena. The 
French detachment was suddenly recalled ; and the whole 
armyjqaade a quick march to Tordesillas, where a passage 
was effected. At Castrejoii, the left flank of the allied 
position was turned ; but an orderly retreat was not pre- 
vented. , On the plaiji of Vallesa, the earl expected a ge- 
neral utt^k, which the marshal, however, was not then 
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inclined to risque. Both armies being at length assembled 
near the Tormes, the French commander hoped, by the 
superiority of his force, to preclude the retreat of his an- 
tagonist. With this view, Mb incautiously extended his 
line, and so far weakened it by that disposition, as to af- 
ford an opportunity of attack, for which the allies had long 
wished. The earl immediately strengthened his right wing, 
which the enemy particularly wished to out-flank ; Julj/ 
and gave directions for an attempt to turn the op- 22. 
posing left, posted on an eminence. Major-general Paken- 
ham conducted the attack with that courage and skill which 
rendered it succcssfui; and, during this contest, brigadier 
Bradford assaulted the centre, while sir SUipleton Cotton, 
with an equestrian corps, rushed upon a strong body of 
infantry. The Frencli right, for a considerable time, with- 
stood every assault ; l)ut, when it was harassed both in front 
and flank, it gave way in disorder ; and, when night ap- 
proached, all parts of the line were retreating. The dark- 
ness favored the escape of a great part of the vanquished 
army : yet the prisoners amounted to 6500 men, and the 
killed and wounded are supposed to liave far exceeded that 
number. In the allied army, almost 700 lost their lives,/ 
and 4270 were wounded TJie Portuguese bravely se- 
conded the British troops; but the Spaniards had scarcely 
any concern in the conflict, as they only lost two of their 
number. 

In the warmth of zeal and the eagerness of hope, some 
engagements have been termed victories, when the opposite 
combatants have been merely driven to a short distance 
from their former stations, and the siij^posed conquerors 
have been obliged to retreat ; and the propagators of de- 
lusion have basely arraigned the motives of those who pre- 
tended to doubt the reality or die importance of the boasted 
success; but the battle of Salamanca was not of this dis- 
Iiutiible class, being evidently attended with the lionor^^ and 
productive of the fruits of victory. 
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The defeated army fled to trfe Doiiro, and the rear-guard 
even rested on the left bank ; but, on the approach of the 
allies, it pursued it’s course into OUl-Castile. Valladolid 
was left to the pursuers, wlidlTomid considerable spoils in 
that city, and were saluted by the inhabitants with accla- 
matioiis of joy and gratitude. It was now the determina- 
tion of lord Wellington to engage the c<?ntral army (if Jo- 
seph should have the courage to meet him), and enforce' 
the dereliction of the capital. Some inconsiderable actions 
occurred in the march ; but the usurper retreated to the 
southward, and Madrid was re-occupied in the name of 
Ferdinand. From the joy whicli thi^ inhabitants of that 
city evinced at tlie appearance of their liberators, it was 
presumed that the Anti-Gallican zeal had not suffered any 
abatement, and that the late success would lead to a display 
of redoubled energy; but, neither in the metropolis, nor in 
the rest of the kingdom, did the exertions of the people 
fully answer the reasonable expectations of tlieir llritisli 
friends. They still resisted the enemy, without giving tliat 
decisive support which, while the French were eagerly 
employed in their expedition to Russia, might have com- 
pletely rescued Spain from an ignominious yoke. » 

TJie re-capture of Seville, and the termination of thdi: 
mischievous and disgracefid blockade of Cadiz, were among 
the fruits of the victory. Colonel Skerret and the Spaiiish 
general La-Cruz advanced to the Andalusian capital, and, 
liaving forced their way into the suburbs, attacked the de- 
fenders of tlie bridge, and drove tliem back into the city, 
covering the streets with victims. Unbounded joy, it is 
saitf;* prevailed also on this occasion. 

Notwithstanding this success, the want of co-operation 
and of concert diminislied the effect of tlie victory; and 
even the British general failed in a siege which, if not with 
the most confident hopes, he had boldly undertiiken. The 
castle ^ of Burgos, although it was, in the language of aii 
engineer, ‘‘ an extremely insignificant place, ufiwortliy ol 
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the name of a fortress/’ made a long and successful defence. 

It was garrisoned only by 2000 men ; but they had an 
ample supply of ammunition and provisions, and derived 
strength and security from tlj^ commanding situation of the 
place. Not having the means of a regular siege, the ge- 
neral resolved to assault each line successively. The horn- 
work of St. Michael was first attacked. It was stormed, 
and a lodgement effected; and the exterior line of the 
fortress was then attempted by scalade, without the previous 
trouble of making a breach; but the efforts were abortive. 
The next scheme was to undermine the wall ; and, when 
two breaches luul thus been made, the French were driven 
into their covered way ; from which, however, they soon 
rushed, and ruined the lodgements. After some fiirther 
operations, aiTangements vv-ore made for storming the se- 
cond line ; but the attempt was fruitless, and the siege was 
raised, in the fifth week from the investment, when above 
2050 men had been killed, wounded, or lost, in the pro- 
gress of the rash enterprise 

In the retreat consequent upon this failure, the allies 
suffered no small loss before they reached the vicinity of 
Salamanca. The earl was disposed to attack his pursuers 
near the Tonnes ; but, when he had attentively observed 
the strength of their position, ho retired to Ciudad- Rodrigo, 
and afterward took refuge at Freynada from the increasing 
force and reviving alacrity of tlic enemy. 

During this campaign, the cause of Ferdinand derived 
sonic support ironi the return of the Russian emperor to 
the Anti-Cfallican system. He who had acknowleged the 
usurper concluded < treaty of alliance with those Julij 
who acted in the name of the legitimate prince, 20. 
and gave his sanction to the meeting of the cortes, and to 
the cgnstitntiou which the j>atriots had framed. 


* Jones' JOutiuiU L't tlie hi Spain- 
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The auUiority of Ferdinand ;ww also recc^nised by tlic 
members of the confederacy of Venezuela, A dreadful vi- 
sitation of Providence liad the principal effect in promoting 
the return of the provincials to their allegiance. An earth- 
quake convulsed the city of Caracas, la Guayra, and other 
towns, and myriads of the inliabitants perished amidst the 
ruins. So shocked were the survivors at this catastrophe^ 
that, when the priests represented it as cT manifestation of 
tlie divine MTath for the late treasonable association, the 
people began to evince a desire of submission. Monteverde, 
who commanded the armed royjilists at Coro, advanced to 
act against the discouraged votaries of independence ; and, 
when he had captured Caracas and seised Miranda, thci 
confederates relinquished their opposition, and acknowleged 
the regency and the cortes of Spain. 


LETTER XIX. 

the War beticccn France and linssia^ to the 
Battle of Borodino. 

Inspired with the madness of ambition, and inflamed 
with the fury of revenge, Napoleon resolved to undertake 
an expedition into the heart of Russia. He knew that the 
subjects of Alexander were hardy and brave ; and he had 
reason to suppose, that they would not tamely suffer a 
prince, whom they loved and esteemed, to be overwhelmed 
or enslaved by a foreign adventurer: yet he trusted for 
success to tlie superior discipline of his troops, to the great 
talents and experience of his principal officers, and to his 
own abilities and good fortune. He must have foreseen 
diflSculties and dangers; but, as he confidently hoped to 
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surmount they made little impression upon his mind, 
and served only to stimulate his zeal and presumption. His 
favorite generals encouraged the ^gantic scheme of con- 
quest, and flattered the vanity of the rash and sanguinary 
despot, by boasting of the terror of his name and the in- 
vincibility of his legions. The splendid prospect so dazzled 
his sight, that lie despised the suggestions of prudence, and 
was as deaf to tlie voice of compassion and humanity, as 
any warrior of ancient and barbarous times. He seemed 
to think that men were born only to risque their lives in 
the train of a military leader, to promote his aggrandise- 
ment, and be blindly subservient to his fame and glory. 

While he was preparing for this arduous enter- ^ jy 
jirise, he declared that he wished for peace ; but 
his dissimtilation did not deceive the Russian potentate, by 
whom his selfish and inliuraaii character was properly ap- 
preciated. His obvious desire of keeping Alexander in a 
stiitc of complete subserviency could not long escape the 
observation even of the most dull and credulous prince ; 
and, as the northern emperor was far from being deficient 
in good sense or sagacity, he discerned the views of the 
artful Corsican, and was aware of the danger to which his 
independence was exposed. To surrender his wilh on 
every occasion, to the dictates of one who had no right to 
control him, was a degradation to which he scorned to sub- 
mit. He was willing to make some sacrifices for the pre- 
servation of peace with a powerful state ; but he would 
not purchase it upon ignominious terms. 

After a frequency of niuj^l remonstrance, various points 
still remained in dispute. *alexaiidcr demanded the evacu- 
ation of the Prussian fortresses and of Swedish Pomerania, 
and an indemnity for the duchy of Oldenburg; and he 
insisted upon a freedom «.»f trade with neutral powers, 
promising at the same time to avoid a direct commerce 
with Great-Britain. Napoleon professed a wish to enter 
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upon a regular negotiation, and complained of the evasive 
conduct of the emperor, who declined the. grant of full 
powers for a treaty, and even made preparations for war. 

For eighteen montJis,” said Maret, Russia lias grasped 
her sword, whenever proposals of accommodation have 
been made to her.” 

Still pretending to be exceedingly desirous of a general 

April peace, Napoleon made new overtures to the Bri- 
IT, tish government. He offered to guaranty the 
independence and integrity of Spain and Portugal, and to 
secure Sicily to the reigning family, provided that Naples 
should remain under it’s existing sovereign. As he stipu- 
lated for the prevalence of the jn'C.scnt djjyiasf^in Spain, the 
prince regent requested an explanation of his meaning, and 
declared a readiness to treat, if tlie expressions were in- 
tended to refer to Ferdinand V'll. and the house of Bour- 
bon. By not replying to this communication, the despot 
admitted, that he alluded to the usurper of the Spanish 
throne ; and such a proposal served only to betray tlie fal- 
lacy of his pretences and the baseness of his duplicity. 

In answer to the complaint of a disinclination for nego- 
tiating, prince Kurakin, the Russian ambassador at Paris, 
intimated to Maret, that, if tlie terms proposed by him as 
the foundation of a treaty should iie accepted by Napoleon, 
there was no doubt of the assent of Alexander to any con- 
vention which his representative might be induced to sign ; 
and count Romanzolf, writing from Wilna to the French 
minister, assured him that the prince was furnislied witli 
ample means of adjusting all J^ereiices. But, when the 
ambassador required the evatmtiou of every part of the 
l^russian territories, as a preliminary to a negotiation, 
and repeatedly demanded passports, Napoleon, who had 
already ’sent an army to the Oder, resolved to commence 
hostilities. 

As Alexander did not expect to avoid a ru}>tiirc with 
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Bonaparte, he had already endeavoured to secure the friend- 
ship, if not tlie co-operation, of the Swedish court. He 
knew that his enemy would procure all possible aid for the 
purpose of overwhelming him ; and he was therefore de- 
sirous of ascertaining whether the crown prince would be 
disposed to swell the mass of auxiliary force which his late 
patron hoped to bring into the field. In an interview with 
Bernadotte, he was soon released from all anxiety in that 
respect, and convinced of the good intentions of the new 
director of the Swedish cabinet. It was not the seisure of 
Pomerania ^ that particularly roused the indignation of the 
, prince : he was sufficiently inclined, without reference to 
that act of injustice, to support the interest of Sweden, and 
SiteiU the torrent of French ambition. But, as the country 
liad suffic'd severely by the late war, he would not imme- 
diatrty efigage to assist the Russians : yet he promised to 
augment his military force, and to provide against hazardous 
contingencies. In the mean time, he advised the king to 
revoke '^le prohibition of British commerce, and to resist 
the degrading influence of France ; and, in the course of 
the y ear JIp treaty was concluded, by which he secured British 
aid, if any power whatever, resenting the present pacifica- 
tion, should attack the Swedes. A similar treaty was signed 
between Great-Britain and Russia ; but the Danish court 
declined an imitation of the exam])le. 

Napoleon’s preparations exceeded those which had se- 
cured the success of his former wars. The scale upon 
which he organised his means of compiest seemed to be 
proportioned to the mi^ejU^f which he intended to inflict, 
and to the havock that he hoped to diffuse. He advanced 
like the demon of destru^on, surrounded by myriads of 
devoted agents, whom h^|ptd inspired with his own fury. 
While he breathed war in^s heart, he professed himself a 

' That province had been rcstor^^ Sweden in conse(]ucncc of the pacifica- 
tion ; but it was arbitrarily seised, "When Napoleon was pre|)aring It r his expedi- 
tion to Russia. 
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friend to peace, and ordered Lauristoii to request a re- 
consideration of Alexander’s late demand: but the am- 
bassador was not admitted to an interview cither with the 
emperor or his minister, both of whom knew that the pro- 
posed conference would be useless and nugatory. Enraged 
at this mark of contempt, the tyrant exclaimed, The 
conquered assume the high tone of conquerors : they are 
urged by fatality ; let their destiny take it’s course.” He 
instantly commanded his troops to pass the Niemcn, and 
declared that he would conduct his victorious legions into 
the heart of Russia. 

The act of aggression, with which the war commenced, 
was committed at Kowna, where the Cosacks were surprised 

June and routed by the light troops of the invading 

24. army. A proclamatio]i, issued by Alexander, 
announced to the whole nation this sanguinary qutrAge, 
and called for the strenuous exertions of an injured people 
against a faithless foe ; and, in a letter to count Soltikoflf, 
intended for the public eye, he expressed his fidl confidence 
in the courage and loyalty of his subjects, and declared that 
he would not sheathe his sw^'ord wdiile a single eSbmy re- 
mained within the boundaries of the empire. 

Arranged in nine great divisions, the troops of Napoleon 
approached the capital of Lithuania. l"he Russians, being 
greatly ^ out-numbered by their adversaries % qujtted the 
station which they hud for some time occ\ipicd near Wilna; 
and their principal army, commanded by Rarclay de Tolli, 
retired toward the JDwina. Prince Bagration, who was 
advancing at the head of a smallor force, \\as not informed 
of the 'intended retreat; and he was so endangered by the 
approach of hostile detachments, that he could not easily 
fix upon a safe route, Platoif, the Cosack general, hasten- 
ing to his assistance, defeated the advanced guard of Jeronii* 

- VjKo arc suppu&ed to have exceeded Uic amount of 47<»>000, about 100, OOO 
auxamcF (Germans, Polanders, Dutch, Swiss, Italians, Spaniards, and Portu- 
guc^%«Dg4nclj 
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Bonaparte ; and, having repelled other fierce attacks, he 
retired, as did also the prince, toward the Nieper. 

To check the advance of the fierce invaders, Alexander 
had ordered the country, from the Vistula to the Dwina, 
to be deprived of those stores and that produce which 
would have been gladly seised by the ruffian marauders ; 
but their zeal for promoting the glory of their enterprising 
leader would have led them, undiscouraged, through path- 
less deserts. At Drissa, the main army entrenched itself, 
awaiting the arrival of Bagration ; but the non-appearance 
of the prince induced the commander in chief to remove 
his station to Vitepsk, where, by a concentration of force, 
he might be enabled to coritend with the enemy. 

While the troops were at Polotsk, the emperor, by two 
proclamations, roused the spirit of his people. One was 
particularly addressed to the citizens of Moscow ; the other, 
to the nation in general. In the former, ho stated* the 
urgent necessity of resisting, with unanimous energy, the 
m^gnant attempts of the French, whose object was the 

S tion of the Russian name. In addition to the army 
now faced the treacherous foe, a great force, he said, 
to be raised in the interior of the empire ; and the 
example of the ancient capital would have a decisive in- 
flu^.ce in calling forth the mass of the population. In the 
second address, he appealed to the nobles and the clergy, 
and exhorted them to concur with the people in the sacred 
cause of religion and patriotism against an infamous tyrant, 
who, having enslaved the nation which he governed, wished 
to involve all other communities in the same servitude. 
‘‘ Unite !” he emphatically said — carry the cross in your 
hearts, and the iron in your hands ; and no human force 
will triumph over yoi^|^' 

These addresses wet^ not necessary to rouse the zeal of 
the Russians, who were ready to rush into arms with spon- 
taneous ardor. M^y of the nobles raised regiments for 
the defence of their cSipStry : ladies gave the glittering 
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oraaments of tlieir persons to swell the public treasure: 
almost every one, except the poor, made pecuniary sacri- 
fices ; and the towns and villages sent forth their hardy 
inmates to encounter all the dangers of milifeiry service. 
The clergy sedulously propagated the rising spirit; the 
cause of their country, supported against an impious race, 
was declared to be the cause of God ; and the people em- 
barked in this crusade with all the enthusiasm of chivalry. 
They were eager to emulate the fame of Gideon, by crush- 
ing tlie modern Midianites, or to rival the glory of the Mac- 
cabees, by triumphing over the enemies of God’s chosen 
race. 

At Vitepsk, the commander indiief was still disa]>pointed 
in the hope of Bagration’s arrival ; and lie wiis apprehensive 
of the speedy approaeli of the French to Smolensk. In 
the mean time, he anxiously watched the movements of the 
enemy, sending out considerable detaclnncnts in various 
directions. Count Osterman was advancing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ostrowna, when his cavalry met a strong body 
of French horse. A brisk conflict ensued, in which|^ie 
Russians prevailed; but, by a pr<*cipitate pursuit, JKy 
exposed themselves to an attack from another body orihe 
enemy, and were in danger of being overwhelmed. The 
count saved the fugitives from ruin, and, after a consider- 
able loss, re-joined tlie grand jirmy. 

The retreat of the Russians, hy leaving Lithuania to the 
enemy, furnished Kapiileoii with an op]>ortuiuty of exer- 
cising his skill in political organisation. He instituted a 
provisional governmont for the province, and enacted a 
variety of regulations, as if he expected to he it’s permanent 
possessor. He boasted that he had granted liberty to a 
popi^ation of four millions, and pretended to witness, witli 
feel^gs of exultation, the joy and gratitude which the pre- 
sepce* of their guardian angel inspired. ’ 

M^ow was the object to which he directed Ins early 
afl&ntion ; but ho was so far from neglecting Petersburg, 
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that he gave instructions to Oudinot and Macdonald to cut 
oflF the communication between that city and the army of 
it’s sovereign. Count Witgenstein, aware of this dan- 
gerous scheme, labored to prevent the junction of those 
commanders. He harassed the former, for three days, with 
such alertness and vigor, that the defeated enemy with 
difficulty reached the entfenclied post at Polotsk. A re- 
trograde movement, on the part of Macdonald, prevented 
a collision between him and the victorious general. 

The grand army near Vitepsk, being exposed to some 
partial attacks, repelled them by courage and skill; and, 
with little farther molestation, reached the vicinity of Smo- 
lensk. Bagration, in the mean time, was involved in the 
danger of riiin. In ap})roac]ijng Mohiloff, he found that a 
strong division, under Duvoust, occupied the neigjjboiiriug 
country. His tr(K)])s were too fatigued to be fully prepared 
for battle ; yet he resolved to act offensively, rather than 
patiently submit to the difficulties of a harassed march. 
He h^tjiK^ked the enemy with a firiio countenance, and so far 
prevhifSSISifes to force the marshals temporary works ; but, 
being liM|fiiitered by increasing numbers, he was obliged 
to retreaRrom his new ]) 08 t to liis former station, which he 
maintainird fbr many l^ours. At one time, he made such 
an impression as seemed to portend victory. Disappointed 
in his hopes by the pressure of superior forcej' he retired in 
good ordet^with his artillery, when about 3000 of his men 
had been killed or wounded. The French, who sustained 
an equal or a greater loss, tacitly aeknowleged their sense 
of his military talents by suffering* him to resume his march, 
until he opened a satisfactory communication with tlie 
grand army. By loss and desertion, however, (for 10,000 
Polanders had retired at different times from his standard,) 
his force was so diminished, |Jiat, Avhen it was added to the 
troops which had long cx^^ted his arrival, the whole army 
under Barclay de Tolli diS’ pot exceed 135,000 men. But 
other considerable bodies’ various stations; and the 
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exertions and influence of the emperor promii^ed an aug- 
mentation of the means of defence and of victory. The 
termination of hi$ war with the Turks Je ft another army at 
his disposal; for all the intrigues of the French agents at 
the Porte could not prevent the seasonable conclusion of a 
pacific treaty. ^ 

111 the conferences which pr^eiled and produced this 
pacification^ the Russians hid endeavoured to intimidate 
the Turks into the cession of Moldavia and Walachia; but, 
finding that the grand signor was determined rathe^; to . 
continue "the war than submit to such a demand, they^re- 
quired only a third part of the former province, and the 
small territory of Bessarabia. It was therefore agreed, that 
the course of*the river Pruth to it’s mouth, and the Danube 
from th%t point, to the Black Sea, sliould be the boundaries 
of the two empires# With regard to the Servians, it was 
stipulated, that a complete amnesty should be {illqwed; and 
the Porte engaged not to exact any other contributions than 
such as should be settled with the concurrence of that com- 


munity, This article reflects honor upon Alexander, who 
was not so intent on his own advantage, :is i^Kforget or 
neglect the interest of his allies. 

While the two grand armies directed their cliief attention 
to Smolensk, as the scene of a vigorous contest, the Russians 
under TormoSoflF, and the Saxons, maintained the military 
honor of their respective nations. After a spirited conflict 
near Kobrin, in which the latter severely suffered by a 
well-directed attack from Kamenskoi, l^ormasoff enter- 
tained the hope of crushing the enemy in that quarter. 
Foreseeing his aim, general Regnier atitacked him in an 
elevated position, which he had not made so strong as a 
more circumspect commander would have rendered it. The 
ensuing conflict was fierce and ^obstinate. The Austrians, 
under the prince of Schwartzenberg, marched against the 


g of the Russians ; but, being 
ey lost by th^ir precipitancy a iuuUitud| .Bf their 
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bravest comrades. All the ejBTorts of Regnier were directed 
to TonniosolPs left, whicli he in vain attempted to turn. 
Night at length put an end to the engagement, when about 
4000 of the Russians, and 6000 of their opponents, had 
been killed or wounded. 

The accession of strength, receiveil by Oudinot at Po- 
lotsk, rather encouraged than deterred count Witgensteiii, 
who led his reinforced division to a new attack. The 
marshal, unwilling to be anticipated, hastened from his 
lilies and commenced the action; but he was so resolutely 
opposed, that he could not make the smallest impression. 
His troOps v^lrc soon thrown into great disorder ; and, 
wlien they, tvere menaced With a general charge,^ he was 
disabled by a severe wound. Tlie French and Bavarians 
then gave way in all parts of their line : but the exhorta- 
tions of St.-Cyr, who assumed the command, contributed 
to the revival of their courage; and, on the following. day, 
he advanced in a more orderly disposition than Oudinot 
had given himself time to make, and boldly contended for 
victpi^y. His left wing fought with less spirit than the rest 
of hi||||prce, and quickly retreated from the vigor of the 
bayqll^: the centre sustained frequent assaults before it 
fell back ; and the right, under general Wrede, made 
strenuous but unavailing eflforts, after it had ceased to be 
suppoHed. -The pursuit w^as continued tu the suburbs of 
Polotsk, and great was tlie loss of the routed enemy. 

•While the gallant Witgenstein thus obstructed the in- 
tended march to Petersburg, Smolensk was exposed to all 
the misexdes of an assault. Notwithstanding it^s distance 
from Moscow, it was regarded as the barrier and bulwark 
of that city : it W’^as therefore as bravely defended as it was 
fiercely attacked^^^ |^pt being fortified in the modern style, 
it could not susfoin long siege : and either the enemy 
must be repelled, would be taken by a couf de main. 
About 30,000 were stationed in the city, manning 
the old towers^ works. Barclay de Tolli 
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occupied, with his main body, the heights' oil the right bank 
of the Nieper, aud maintained a communication with the 
town by tliree bridges 5 while prince Bagration was directed 
to remain with his division on the road leading to Moscow, 
on the southern side of the river. A great number of the 
terrified inhabitants had emigrated from the threatened city 
to more diskint towns : many had sought protection by 
joining the army on the heights; and the most valiialde 
part of the portable property had been removed beyond the 
supposed reach of the foreign robbers. 

Bonaparte’s first object was to storm the entrenclicd 
suburbs. Prince Poniatow^ski on the right, l)a- 
17. voust in the centre, and Ney on the left, pushed 
forward their divisions ; and, wliile a hundred pieces of 
artillery played upon the intruders, they still advanced with 
a fearless front, and in two ho\irs forced the entrenchments. 
The. city was then endangered by an incessant fire from 
well-furnished batteries ; and, altliough the towers and w^orks 
poured out a corresponding fire, it was evident that the 
place could not be defended for another day. 

The commander in chief, who had harassed ap- 
proaching enemy from Ids batteries w-itii greater sjIHc than 
effect, resolved to quit his post, and retire toward Moscow', 
His troops moved quietly in two columns; and general 
Korif received orders to follow' him with the defenders of 
the city, when farther resistance seemed to be useless. 
That the assailants might not reap the full benefit which 
they expected from their success, the magazines w'ere de- 
stroyed, and the town wais involved in conflagration by the 
torch-bearing bands of its owm inliabitants. Korlf then 
retired in the night with the remains of his force; and, 
before the break of day, the French took possession of the 
burning tow'n. They endeavoured to stop the progress of 
the flames, but not before they had committed, upon the 
defenceless citizens, many acts of outrage and barbarity. 

not be expected that tlie retiring troops would 
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long remain unmolested. Ney’s division crossed the river 
by a bridge which was hastily formed, and commenced a 
furious pursuit, in which other strong detaclimeiits joined. 
Korff, having seised an advantageous position near Valen- 
tina, kept the enemy in check, until he received a rein- 
forcement: he then maintained his post with undaunted 
resolution against repeated assaults, and baffled all the skill 
and courage of Ney and Davoust, and all the impetuosity 
of Murat. At length the French desisted, after a loss 
which nearly doubled that of their opponents. 

The enemy had re-commenced the pursuit, when Barclay 
de Tolli was succeeded by a more able general. This was 
the veteran Kutusoff, who, unwilling to enjoy inglorious 
repose when the deliverance of hfs country required ex- 
traordinary exertions, eagerly accej>ted the arduous and 
perilous command. He was of opinion that a general en- 
gagement ought now to be hazarded, before the invaders 
could reach Moscow; and he fixed upon a position near 
Borodino, where he thought he could act with advantage. 
The ground near that village was chiefly level ; but there 
wc^warious inequalities, and some parts were wooded. 
A rawne, through which flowed a deep rivulet called the 
KoIoto, served to protect his centre and his right : his left 
was less secured by the nature of it^s situation, and was 
theref|^c better fortified by the labor of the troops than the 
other parts of the position. An unfinished redoubt upon an 
eminence in the front drew the attention of Bonaparte, who 
sent a strong body to storm the post, which was not relin- 
quished without the ciostr action of many of the assailants. 
After the anxious pause of a day, the French advanced 
with their usual confidence and animation, and Sepf. 
Davoust attacked the left wing, which was com- 7. 
manded by prince Bagration. Ney moved forward with a 
great force against the centre, while Beauharnois assaulted 
the right. For three houfs^ no visible impression was made 
upon the left; but Napoftoft hoped to overpower that divi- 

’ A A 2 
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sion, by detaching Murat with a considerable reinforcement 
aiid‘ an additional supply of artillery. Tlie exertions of 
this corps had a speedy, but not a complete, effect. The 
Russians felt the shock, and gave way in disorder. Ku- 
tusoff, who was not unprepared for this event, sent season- 
able succour from his second line; and the prince so far 
profited by it, as to contend with redoubled eagerness for 
the posts from which he had been dislodged. During the 
murderous conflict which ensued, light troops and militia 
rushed from an ambuscade which had been formed in a 
wood, and acted with such vigor, that the French fell back 
in confusion. The contest between Beauharnols and Bar- 
clay de Tolli was less obstinate; and it terminated in favor 
of the Russians. A part of the right wing being now 
transferred to the centre, Kutusolf was enabled to repel the 
opposite division, after a great loss on both sides. Tl'hc 
Cosacks faintly pursued for some miles the retiring enemy, 
who did not fail, however, to claim the victory. About 
30,000 of the Russians, and 40,()()() of their adversaries, 
lost their lives, or were wounded. The most distinguished 
and lamented victim was juince Bagration, one of t^e best 
officers ill the service of Alexander \ 


LETTER XX. 

History of the War in the North, continued to the Retreat 
of the French. 

jy Without detracting from the valor of the 
1812. Russians, or disparaging the patriotic cause in 

3 Landon Gazette Extiaordinary of October 7» — Porter'« Narrative of tlie 
Cfcmpaigp.^As the Koloya runs into the Moskwa, the French named the battle 
from $ but it has more generally taken it’s denomination from Bo- 
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wliich they were engaged, it may be affirmed that tlie 
battle of Borodino wits, on their part, rather a check and 
a repulse than a victory. It contributed, however, to the 
extension of tlieir military fame, and convinced even the 
vain and boastful French, that the northern warriors were 
no despicable enemies. Alexander received the report of 
their prowess with marks of joy, allayed by regret for the 
loss of so many of his subjects, who deserved a longer dura- 
tion of existence. 

Being reinforced soon after the battle, Napoleon directed 
his course toward Moscow. KutiisoflF, finding himself too 
weak to cope with him, did not oppose his advance, but de- 
sired llostopcliin, the cominaudant of Moscow, to expedite 
tlie removal of valuable property from that city, from 
which, at the same time, the greater part of the population 
retired. On the seventh day of the resumed march, the 
presumptuous enemy appeared before the walls of the an- 
cient capital of the empire. A part of the army immedi- 
ately entered the city : and Murat was preparing to take 
possession of the Kremlin, when he wJis saluted with a fire 
of musquetry. The gates were quickly forced, and the de- 
fenders of^he forti'ess were murdered, as if the mere show 
of resistiuice had rendered them unworthy of mercy. At 
the very^time of this wanton exercise of cruelty, flames 
began to appear in various parts of the city, — the dire 
effects of a. previous concert between the commandant and 
the inhabitants. Tliis was a violent and dreadful remedy ; 
but tlie nature of the disease v as supposed to require it. 
Undoubtedly, it wa% not an act of absolute necessity: yet, 
as it was calculated to destroy the comforts and resources 
of the invaders, it was apparently an act of patriotic mag- 
nanimity. It manifested the determination of the Rus- 
sians to conquer or die; and the propagation of this un- 
daunted and inflexible spirit through the empire over-awed 
and dispirited the enemy, upon whom the ruin of the veiie- 
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rablc city operated with all the consequences of a calamitous 

defeat 

Bonaparte delayed his entrance into Moscow, in the 
hope of receiving, from the constituted authorities, an in- 
vitation to honor them with his august presence : but, being 
informed that no public functionaries remained in the city, 
he proceeded to the scene of horror. Enraged at the sight, 
he menaced the incendiaries with his vengeance. While 
he was holding a council of war in the palace, a fire was 
said to have broken out in the Kremlin ; and, in the fury 
of resentment, he ordered all, who might be suspected of 
liaving committed this daring outrage, to be brought before 
him. Many were instantly ajiprehended ; and, on their 
disdainful refusal of confession, some v\ ere ])ut to death, by 
the mandate of the stern tyrant, whose? ini([uitons aggres.sion 
had given occasion for the supposed criminality. Others 
were, at different times, sacrificed to his revenge, on the 
same pretence of incendiary guilt 

The conflagration spread wdtli sucli ra{)idity in a towm 
where the majority of the houses were built of combiistilile 
materials, that it was not extinguished before fi\^ days hail 
elapsed from the first eruption of the devouring flames. 
During that time, numerous violations of decorum and of 
chastity, and many acts of rapine and murder, were perpe- 
trated by the profligate followers of tlie Corsican adven- 
turer. They chased their victims even through the flames, 
pursuing them with demoniac malice. If tiic new occu- 
pant of the Kremlin had any compunction or remorse, what 


» It it asserted by Bonaparte’s military writer, that 30,000 sick and wounded 
liussians lost their lives by their inability of escaping from the dames. There 
were certainly many victims of this description ; but, as all who could bear the 
fatigue of removal had been conveyed to other towns before the French entered 
Moscow, the stated number far exceeds the truth. 

• One hundred of the citizens were shot upon this charge, according to the 
twent^th^rFrencIi bulletin; and 300 incendiaries arc subsequently mentioned^ ai> 
objp^ species of summary vengeance. 
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must have been his feelings at the view of this scene of 

misery ! 

Bonaparti^ at lengtk became sensible of the expediency 
of repressing these outrages. He formed a municipal 
l)ody, at the head of which he placed Lesseps, who had 
acted at Petersburg as consul-general of France : but the 
exertions of the new magistrates were feeble and ineffective. 
With a view of enforcing obedience, he ordered some of his 
most licentious soldiers to be shot; an act of justice, which 
encouraged many of the inhabitants to emerge from their 
cellars, and other places of concealment. In these cellars, 
and in the houses wliich were not destroyed, seasonable 
sup[)Ues were found, but not in that abundance which was 
sufficient for the wants of his men. 

It now became the duty and consequent study of the 
Russian commander to obstruct the conveyance of supplies 
to the enemy, and to enforce either a surrender or a re- 
treat. Having been considerably reinforced, he made 
such prudent dis})ositions, as to subject the captors of 
Moscow, if not to a total, at least to a distressing blockade. 
For many days, the French were not aware of the ap- 
proach of their adversaries. Alarmed at this sudden re- 
appearance, and feeling the miseries of privation, they la- 
mented the incautious advance of their leader, and called 
for pea^ as the only remedy for their misfortunes. For 
his own sake, he listened to the general voice, and sent 
Lauristoii to propose a negotiation. Kutusoff, with the 
spirit of an anciejit Roman, replied, that neither the em- 
peror nor the nation would condescend to treat, while a 
single foreign soldier remained within the wide extent of 
tlie Russian dominions, Bonaparte affected to impute this 
ansjver to the unauthcrised arrogance of the commander-in- 
ehief, and assured the complaining soldiers that Alexander 
would disavow this rejection, and open a treaty. A second 
application produced ;a -similar reply ; and Kutusoff refused 
eveji to forward a leftlr from Napoleon to his imperial 
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majesty. This contemptuous treatment provoked the wrath 
of the invader, who found, however, that his fits of passion 
were useless, even if they did not appear to him to be dis- 
graceful. He tried the effect of anotlier appeal to the 
humanity or the policy of Kutusoff : and, requesting an 
armistice, offered the restitution of Moscow, and promised 
to retire to Wiasma, where, he said, a negotiation might 
commence. The general coolly expressed liis surprise at 
such a proposal, declaring it to be particvdarly unseasonable, 
when the campaign, on his part, was merely on the point 
of opening. Enraged at this treatment, Bonaparte re- 
solved, before he quitted Moscow, to complete that de- 
vastation which, ho tliought, the Kussicius had not carried 
to a sufficient extent. By Ids order, large parties from the 
camp joined the soldiers who were quartered iii the town, 
and set fire to those parts of the city which had escaped the 
former conflagration 3. But tlie latter part of the order was 
not executed before the increasing danger of his situation 
suggested the (expediency of a speedy retreat. 

After the occasional interception of supplies, and the 
frequent defeat of detachments, tlie Russians prepared to 
dislodge the enemy from Moscow. Murat, havfrig ventured 
out of tlie camp u ith a considerable force, was attacked by 
general Beningsen, and put to flight; and this disgrace 
concurred with other instances of ill success to hasten tlu‘ 
retreat of the invaders. Mines had betm formed for the 
destruction of the Kremlin; and, wlien almost tlie wliolti 
army had retired from the city and neighbourhood, a baud 
of resolute men sprang one of the mines; but, before an- 
other explosion could operate, major-general Iloviaskoi ad- 


3 I^ril Cathcart speaks of the burning of the city, as if it had been, in the 
first instance, an act of the enemy. Ho says (in a letter dated on the ad of 
October), “ the FrCTich have burned the greater part of Moscow, wiiich tliey 
fou'id stripped, and evacuated by most of it’s inhabitants.*’ Hut it is no longer 
doubted^; U^t it was tlie act of the Russians, whose example was followed by the 
pencil. 
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vanced with a small force, saved the fortress from OcU 
demolition, and recovered the miserable remains 22. 
of the city. 

In other scenes of action, success attended the operations 
of the Russian patriots. General Essen, who had long de- 
fended Riga against the Prussians, dislodged them from 
the capital of Courland; and count Witgenstein, after an 
obstinate conflict with St.-Cyr, took Polotsk by assault. He 
then advanced to meet the army returning from Moldavia, 
with which/rormosoff had united his force; — a junction so 
alarming to Iiegiiicr, and to the prince of JScliwartzenberg, 
that tliey rapidly retired, not without a great loss of men 
and stores. 

Tlie retreat of ilie grand army was truely disastrous, even 
before winter difl’used it"s horrors. Wretchedly clothed, 
liarassed by hunger, oppressed by dejection, and pursued 
by an intrepid and vigilant, an insulted iind i>utraged enemy, 
the soldiprs prosecuted their fugitive course. ]Many died, 
in their jnelaiicholy progress, of fatigue and famine: otliers 
were sacrificed to liostile resentment. At Malo-Jaroslaff, a 
conflict ^rose, in which they so far roused themselves to 
cxi'rtioiif?4hat they sie vmany of their pursuers, and rc-took 
the town several times after they had lost it. On anotlier 
occasion, they repelled a body of Cosacks; but they were 
unable to make an eflcctual impression upon any of the 
assailing parties. When the frosty w^eatlier commenced, 
their miseries were aggravated by a severity of cold, Mhich 
their languid frames were not fitted to sustain. Near the 
high road, the scenes of distress were sliocking to the eye of 
sensibility; but a recollectioji of the profligacy and cruelty 
of the sufferers, lendcu to check the emotions of sympathy. 

The fugitives stopped near Wiasma, and did not refuse 
the challenge to an engagement. They opposed general 
Miloradowitz with an air of desperation, but quickly 
routed. About 6000 of their nftmber were either killed on 
the spot, or left wounded on field : the latter, indeed, 
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may bfe supposed to have soon perished from neglect, ex- 
liaustioi), and cold, as the ensuing night covered the country 
with a great depth of snow. At Dorogobujcy the remains 
of the division of Bcauharnois w^ere attacked by Platoff, 
who turned their riglit and left, and routed their centre. 
He overtook the fugitives on tlie following day; and, in 
the two actions, he captured above 3000 men, after 1500 of 
their companions had been killed or wounded. He pursued 
the rest to the city of Smolensk; and, during the chase, 
those whom he did not cut off fled to the woods, where they 
perished in the snow. 

While the baffled invaders were thus hastening to Smo- 
lensk, a body of their countrymen and associates, under 
three officers of distinction, had marched from that city to 
reinforce the grand army, of whose retreat no intelligence 
had then arrived. They were proceeding in three divisions 
in the direction of Kalouga; but this (Ivtour did not save 
them from discovery. One of these pjirties escaped ; the 
second suffered a ruinous attack ; and, out of 3G00 meri, 
who composed the third, scarcely an individual escapc'd 
death or captivity. About 4000 men were soon after made 
prisoners, near Smolensk, Bonaparte, liowcvef, safely 
reached that town, and would have long remained in it, if 
the altered state of attairs (to use the language of his secre- 
tory) had not subjected him to the hard necessity of putting 
himself speedily in motion, amidst all the rigors of the sea- 
son. When he had left the city, he sent orders for the 
destruction of the fortifications, and of every part of Ids 
apparatus that might be useful to his adversaries. Davoust 
super-intended the execution of this mandate ; and the town 
again became a scene of conflagration. 

The eagerness of the Russians to overtake their malignant 
enemy portended a collision more serious and importont 
than any §f tlio recent conflicts. While he was at Krasnoi, 
ex[)ecting the arrival of Davoust with all the trepidation of 
anxiety, he was alarmed with the sound of artillery. 'Die 
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marshal was suddenly attacked in the rear by Milo- Nov. 
radowitz, and on the left flank by prince Gallitzin. 17. 
Dreading an encompassmcnt, he made all the dispositions 
for defence that the time and circumstances would allow : 
but his arrangements were necessarily imperfect. Yet his 
intrepidity did not forsake him ; and he contended for safety 
to the close of the day. Ilis less courageous master, as soon 
jis he found reason to conclude that victory could not be 
expected, fled from the scene of peril. About 4000 men 
were left on the field, dead, dying? or disabled ; and 9200 
became prisoners. Ney's division, on the following day, en- 
countered equal danger, and faced it with equal resolution. 
Not having the least suspicion of the proximity of any con- 
siderable body of liussiansj he advanccfl amidst a thick fog, 
and approached a range of batteries, ^vhich commanded the 
road to'Krasnoi. His men fell in heaps, from the fire of the 
artillery ; and his flanks and rear were soon after assaulted, 
by the troops of Miloradovvdtz, with impetuosity and vigor, 
lie resisted as long as he could influence the exertions of 
the soldiers, and at length retired with a small number into 
the woods near the Nieper. To the number of captives, 
11,000 were added by this victory; which was attended, as 
well as the former, with an inconsiderable loss on the part 
of the Russians. 

"Idle continued success of Witgenstein reflected equal 
honor on his military talents. Being particularly desirous 
of preventing marshal Victor from joining the main army, 
lie attacked him on the banks of the Oula, and dislodged 
him from Chasniki; and in a well-contested battle near 
Smolyna, he battled tbe views and hopes of his brave oppo- 
nent. He opened a communication with the principal 
army; and learning fiom Ohernichelf (whose adventurous 
journey through a hostile country has received the praise 
duo to romantic courage and extraordinary address), that 
admiral Chickagofl’ was approaching Minsk with tlic troo})s 
which had acquired experience and reputation in the war 
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with the Turks, he advanced to a junction, and soon found 
an opportunity of acquiring* new laurels. 

When Bonaparte had reached the Nieper, he flattered 
himself with tlie hope of being re-joined by the divisions of 
Victor, Oudinot, and Dombrowski, by whose aid he hoped 
to present a firm front to his pursuers. He amused his troops 
with the prospect of a speedy return into Poland, where 
they would again be gratified with comfort and abundance. 
But, when lie arrived at Orcha, he found tliat his stores at 
Minsk had been seised liy ChickagofF, and that Dombrowski 
had been driven from Borisoff, with the loss of many of his 
men by the sword and in the stream of the Berezina, and 
the capture of lOOO. It was fortunate for him, tliat the 
chief Russian army liad discontinued the pursuit after tlie 
two battles near Krasnoi, to give time for the arrival of 
provisions. He took advantage of this delay, and hastened 
toward the river, regardless of the l*ate of his followers. He 
had a narrow escajie; for In^ had scarcely retired from Orcha, 
Avhou it was entered by a body of Cosacks, whyse leader 
Ogerowski hoped to seise tlie flagitious author of all the 
miseries of this dreadful campaign. 

After a course of liavock and cajiture, Platoll^ made An 
eager searcli for marshal Noy, who had crossed tlie Nieper, 
and added a number of stragglers to the remains of his 
corps. He surprised these fatigued and nearly-exhausted 
fugitives, and easily routed them, but could not secure the 
person of their coininander. Proceeding toward Borisofl', 
he prepared to co-oj)cratc with count Witgenstein, whose 
present object was the obstruction of Bonaparte^s escape 
over the Berezina, w hile V^ictor and Oudinot Tesolved to 
exert their utmost efforts for the rescue of their mtister 
from the danger which threatened him. The count de- 
tached general Vlastoff to impede the movements of the 
enemy, and hastened to tlie spot where Napoleon was 
siipy3|kitending the construction of a temporary- bridge. 
-Iii;i^way, he defeated Victor's division, destroying many, 
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and capturing a much greater number. A bridge had 
been completed near Vessolovo; and, having sent a part of 
the imperial guard over it to prevent immediate molesta- 
tion, the fugitive chief crossed with a select train. Nov. 
Another bridge had been formed with equal rapi- 26. 
dity ; and, at both, the French crossed w^ith the most dis- 
orderly precipitation. During two days they continued to 
pass; and, in that time, it is supposed that above 8000 
men were killed or drowned. Long before all had passed, 
the bridges were set on lire, by the order of Napoleon, for 
the security of those who had crossed them. Many rushed 
forward amidst the flames with desperate fury, until the 
erections became an useless mockery. Above 12,000 men 
were then made prisoners. 

The army under Chickagoflf at length appeared, and 
fiercely assaulted the wreck of tlie fugitive host. While 
the conflict was raging*, Bonaparte, leaving the generals and 
his soldiers to their fate, piisillanimoiisly fled from the field, 
and directed his rapid course to Wilna. Notwithshxnding 
this base desertion, the French continued to resist for seve- 
ral hours, and thus gave their betrayer an opportunity of 
reaching a place of safety. They then fled in disorderly 
bands, lamenting their miserable fate. 

To promote tlie security of the fug’ lives, Maret sent 
10,000 men under general Loison, who had arrived in 
Lithuania from Koniiigsl/erg : but the intended relief was 
nugatory ; for the fresh corps could not so effectually de- 
fend itself, either egainst hostile assaults or the effects of 
the intense cold, as to be able to assist or i^upport the un- 
fortunate remains of the invading army. The minister, 
and the public, long renjjiined without receiving any intel- 
ligence of Napoleon’s fate^: but it was ascertained in the 
sequel, that, when he had rqaitied Smorgoni, he assumed 
a disguise, threw himself into a sledge with Caelincourt, 
stopped for a few minutes to converse with Maret at \\ ilna, 
and reached Warsaw in safety, regretting only the frustra- 
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tion of his schemes, instead 6f execrating his profligate am- 
bition, wliich had diffused misery over Europe. 

When the first party of pursuers approached Wilua, 
tliey overtook and quickly routed a body of cavalry, but 
could not immediately gain possession of the town, which 
was filled with infantry. On the arrival of a considerable 
force, the suburbs were seised : and such dispositions were 
made, as prevented the enemy from retaining the city, or 
profiting by its valuable magazines. Here the Russians 
captured a multitude of tlieir panic-stricken adversaries, 
and rested from tlieir fatigues, while the Frencli and their 
associates fled toward the Pregol and the Niemen. Wlien 
the pursuit was renewed by Witgeustein and Platoff, many 
more of the fugitives were sacriiiced to the just vengeance 
of the Russians, and great additions were made, particularly 
at Kowna, to the number of prisoners. Thus harassed, 
only wretched fragments of the great army which the op- 
pressor of Europe had led into the north, remained to 
support liis cause at the close of this eventful year+. 

The ruin of this mighty host reminded tlie classical 
reader of the result of an expedition to Etliiopia, uinhu- 
taken by Cambyses, the son of Cyrus. Hoth enterprises 
were as rash as they were unjust; and each accelerated tlui 
ruin of it’s projector. In deserting liis army, the baseness 
of Napoleon resembled that of Agatlioch's, the tyrant of 
Sicily, witli whom he may also be compared for callosity 
of heart and cnielty of disposition. He ought to have 
considered that the men who had fought under his standard 
had no real interest in his ambitious pursuits, and no 
ground of cpiarrel with the Russians; and that, when lie 
had wantonly involved them in 4jinger, he was bound by 
honor and duty to sliare tlieir fate. 

4 It that not more than exclusive of the Austrians, repassed 

the Xier.en. , Tlie loss by death, during the wliolc cainpaign, was calculated at 
an official estimate of prisoners swelled the number to l07»tidO. 
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LETTER XXL 

Vic’W of the Disputes and IlostUitics between Great-Britnm 
and the United States. 

W HEN great luitioiis are so immersed in war, as to 
])roseeiite it w itli determined zeal and rancorous animosity, 
the less powerful states generally suffer by the collision. 
I'hiis tlie powers winch were desirous of remaining neutral, 
were exposed to serious inconvenience and afflictive losses, 
during the contest between Great- Britain and •France. 
I'he subjects of the Lbiited States, in particular, who en- 
joyed an extensive commerce as carriers of the produce of 
France and other countries, felt the ill effects of the clash- 
ing decrees of the belligerent })owers. 

The contending courts were equally unwilling ^ 
to yield. Each promised to repeal the offensive 
ordinances, as soon as the other would enter into a similar 
engagement: but, for a long time, they could not settle 
from which party the concession should begin. It was pre- 
tended by the Americans, that the ruler <>f France had re- 
voked his anti-neutral decrees ; and they therefore claimed 
a repeal of the orders of council; but, as Mr. Pinckney 
could not convince the British ministers of the validity of 
his assertion, he took leave of the court, lamenting the total 
failure of his efforts to adjust ‘‘ the embarrassed and dis- 
jointed relations of the two countries.” 

Acting upon tlie supposition of the alleged repeal of the 
edicts of Berlin and Milan, the American president per- 
mitted the entrance 'of French ships into the ports of the 
republic, but continued td exclude those which belonged to 
British ^subjects. His tlisgiist at the conduct of our go- 
vernment was aggravated b'*^ the report which ho received 
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from the commander of a frigate, who accused the captain 
of a British sloop of aggressive hostilities, perpetrated near 
the coast of Virginia. When the accounts given by rival 
officers are diametrically opposite, each imputing the first 
fire to the other, it is difficult to ascertain the truth ; but, 
from tlie great superiority of the American ship, tlie unal- 
layed resentment of the attack upon the Chesapeak frigate, 
and the eagerness of commodore Rogers to commence a 
chase, it is more probable that he was the aggressor, than 
that captain Bingham ordered the first act of hostility. 

Mr. Foster, the new envoy to tlie United States, offered 
an apology and compensation for the affair of the Chesa- 
peak : but the dispute respecting the late action was not 
amicably adjusted, and the conferences between him and 
Mr. Monroe were unproductive of a reconciliation. The 
republican minister condemned that extravagant system of 
blockade which preceded the orders of council, extending 
far beyond the comprehensive means even of the \yhole 
British navy; and controverted the idea of retaliation, al- 
leged as an excuse for decrees which harassed neutrals, 
against whom no ground of charge existed. Mr, booster 
vindicated the conduct of his court, ratlier by alluding to 
tlie extraordinary state of affairs, and to tlie irregular pro- 
ceedings of the enemy, which required vigorous counter- 
action, than by positively justifying the obnoxious orders. 

When the congress re-assembled, the committee, to 
which foreign affairs were referred, entered into all the 
feelings of the president. After observing, that the l -iiited 
States had a full right to use the ocean, for the purjiose 
of transporting, in their own vessels, tlie produce of their 
own soil, and the acquisitions of their industry, to a inarlvCt 
in the ports of friendly nations, ’^the -writers of the report 
declared, that the jieople could not remain passive under 
the accumulated injuries iiiHictdtl by (ireat-Brilain. As 
their ships were unjustly seised, aiul their seamen enslaved, 
it was proper tli.it the states should bi‘ ^^put into an armour 
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and attitude demanded by the crisis, and corresponding 
with the national spirit and expectations.” Many of the 
representatives opposed the intended augmentation of the 
national force : but it was sanctioned by a very considerable 
majority. 

A prejudiced statement of the oj)erations of a British 
agent, who luul been sent into some of the American pro- 
vinces to procure intelligence of the state ofiufFairs, tended 
to irritate the friends of the government, and to promote 
that desire of war which had already been propagated 
through, the republic. Captain Henry was accused of 
having ^udiously fomented disaffection ; and it was acri- 
moniously asserted, that the object of his mission M'^as the 
artful and treacherous separation of tlie component parts of 
the union. 'Fliis protended discovery had a great effect, as 
a prologue to the oj)ening tragedy. 

U’lie j)rofessions, j)romises, and expostulations of Mr. 
booster, did not delay the preparations for liostility. If the 
British court had repealed the offensive orders about two 
months sooner, tlie war might perhfips have been avoided; 
but, as that revocation was not then expected, the pre- 
vailing irritation was not suffered to subside; and, when 
the violent declaration had once passed, a sudden recall of 
the measure seemed, to inflamed minds, ♦o be capricious 
and Inconsistent. 

.V message from the president, tracing the conduct of 
Great-Britain toward the United States from the year 1803, 
represented it under the continued form of en- June 1, 
croachment and aggression. He compared the 1012* 
seisure of supposed British seamen in American vessels, on 
the great highway of nations,” to that substitution of 
force for a resort to the responsible sov ereign, which falls 
within rhe definition of war.” He affirmed, that, under this 
pretext, thousands of American citizens had been torn from 
their country, and subjected to the most severe oppreissions ; 
and that all proposals of fair arrangements had been ini- 

VOL. VI. 15 n 
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perioiisly rejected, or contemptuously eluded. The com- 
merce of the United States, whether the ships were entering 
or departing, liad been wantonly harassed, and the most 
insulting pretensions had been accompanied with lawless* 
proceedings even within harbours; and, not content witli 
this devasUition of neutral trade, the British cabinet had at 
length resorted to the “ sweeping system of blockades/’ 
under the name of orders in council, — an innovation fraught 
wdth complicated and transcendent injustice. It was in- 
deed sufficiently evident, that the American trade was to 
be sacrificed, not because it encroached on the rights of a 
belligerent pow er, or supplied the wants of an enemy of that 
power, but because it interfered with a ra))acious desire of 
monopoly. When a minister plenipotentiary proposed an 
adjustment of disj)utes, his scheme of a(*connno(lation was 
disavowed. A secret agent wns even onjyloyed in intrigues, 
tendirigi^o riie subversion of the established government; 
and there w;is reason to believe, that emissaries had been 
tutored to instigate the savages to war. Such (said the 
irritated repid)lican, 'without a strict regard U) tnitli) is the 
spectacle of injuries and indignities wdiieh have ])e('n lieaped 
on our country ; and such is the crisis Avhicli it’s unex- 
ampled forbearance and coiieilhrtory etforls liave not been 
able to avert.” Tins aspect of alfairs left a solemn alterna 
tive to the consideration of the legislature. He would not 
anticipate the decision : but he wus convinced that it would 
be fully consistent with tlie character of a “ virtuous, free, 
and powerful nation.” 

This message was too important in it’s nature and con- 
sequences to be ado])tod without a warm debate. The pre- 
sident’s inclinations were Avell known; and, bowever im- 
partial be miglit wish to seem, a pacific decision was not 
that result wdiich would gratify his feelings. But Mr. 
Kaudolph and other indej)eiident members, without regard- 
i?ig his opinion, pronounced the w'ar to be as inex])edient 
as it was unjust; denied tliat any reasonable ho])es of at- 
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tainiiig’ by arms the alleged object of the war could be 
entertained; and represented the exhausted state of the 
treasury as an additional reason for the preservation of 
peace. These arguments were wholly unavailing; and the 
animated discussion terminated in an act, importing, that 
war should be declared to exist between Great-Britain and 
the United States, and tliat the president was authorised 
by the legislature to use the whole force of the republic, 

to cm’ry the same into effect.” Mr. Madison June 
authenticated the act by his approbation and sig- 18. 
nature, and letters of marque were granted without delay 
to private armed vessels. 

An expedition to Canada excited the hopes of the friends 
of war, who probably exj)ected, from occasicwial reports of 
popular discontent, that many of the provincials would be 
ri‘ady to join the invaders. Brigadier Hull was employed 
in this service; and, having assembled about 2300 men, 
he “ passed into the territory of tlie enemy (says the pre- 
sident) with a prospect of an easy and victorious progress.” 
He advanced to SandMuch, and ravaged the country in his 
way to the Canard; but, in three attempts to cross that 
rivej;, he was repelled with loss. Major-general Brock 
could only collect 730 nioii for the ijnmediate defence of 
the province: but, when the fort of Michilimacliinac had 
been taken, the savages, who had for some time been at 
war with the United States, were so animated and encou- 
raged, that 000 of them requested permission to serve with 
the British and (/’anadiau troo|)s. Such auxiliaries dis- 
graced the warriors whom they joined : ycd it is affirmed, 
that in this campaign they su1:)initted to the restraints of 
discipline, and even treated their prisoners with humanity. 
With this force Brock marched to Amherstburg*, which he 
rescued from the dangers of a Mege. Dreading the hostili- 
ties of tiie barbarians, Hull retreated to Fort-Detroit ; and, 
when the British coiuinamler made preparations for an as- 
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Auff, sault, tlic dispirited republican surrendered liiiu- 
10. self and his whole force to captivity ; and a cession 
of the Michigan territory accompanied the uiiex}>ected sub- 
mission. 

A second invasion of (anada was not more hn’tunate. 
Wadsworth marched with a body of regulars and militia 
to the Niagara river, and assaulted Queeu’s-towii. Major- 
general Brock, who hastened to 4lie scene of daiiger, lost 
his life while he was (‘iieouraging the garrison ti> a spirit'd 
resistance. The fall of a gallant and able oMicer discouraged 
the defenders, u ho inunediately yielded the |)o,-ition : but, 
when major-general Sheatfe liad arrived with a small force, 
lie quickly defeated the Americans: al)o^ e h'OtJ of whom, 
with tlieir coiftmander, became ])risoners. 

'l"lie maritime eimauvinents were less hnorable to the 
British arms; for, althougli the navy of the Ihiited State's 
consisted only of nine frigates, eiglit sloops, I n igs, and 
schooners, a hundred and seventy gun-l;oats, and four 
bomb-vessels, while that of Clreat-Britain eomprehended 
four hundred and thirty-nine ships of llie Hue and frigates, 
beside a lunltitiule of ves.s(‘!s of inforiin* rale, the Ameri- 
cans were freqinnitly successful in actions with single slii[>s. 
'riieir frigates were liuilt on a miteh largen* scale than Ib’itish 
vessels of the same denomiiiation : in wcng.ht of metal, and 
in the amount of seamen, they were nearly equal to onr 
ships of the line; and it may lie added, not only tliat main 
of the men were natives of Britain or Ireland, but that, 
from the small number of the national fleet, it was far less 
di^Gcnlt to All the shijis with experieiictMl seamen than for 
the English navy to provide* a eomjilemciit pro|)orlioiied to 
it’s uncommon extent. The Ciuerriere was so severely 
treated, in an engagement with the Constitution, from the 
causes wliicli have been stated, that it became an nn- 
inanageable wreck and the killed and wounded almost, 
qiiadrnphd the number of the. * republicans who suffered 
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Irom tlio collision. A contest, hetveccn the Maccdonmn 
and a frig’ate callctl the United Slates, had a similar ter- 
mination, and the iitteiulant loss was iiuich greater. The 
Java was also captured, with a considerable loss of it’s 
brave defenders. 

Soon after the declaration of war, the president, not 
then knowing that tli(^ orders of council had been revoked, 
proposed to the prince regent, that they should be repealed 
without a revival of the exlensive and imjustiliablo system 
of blockade; that all American seamen should be imme- 
diately discharged from I'ritish shij'.s, and the ]>ractice t)f 
imj)ressment be suspcnided during* tlie negotiation. In 
answer to tliose pro})ositions, it was intimated, that no 
other blocka(h’ would be enforced than that wliieh was 
regular and legitimate ; that, when this species of hostility 
was duely notilled, and sujiportcd by an adequate force, it 
could not properly be arraigned as illegal on aeeount of it’s 
extent, or because the blockaded ports or ca)asts wore not 
at the same time iiiv('sted by land ; and that a suspension 
of the right of seising British seamen, when found in neu- 
tral mercantile \esse!s, might furnish iin opposing power 
with a pretence for alleging, that the late assertors of the 
claim were not nnwilling to admit the irregularity of the 
practice. 

Overtures for an armistice were subsequently made, both 
by the Canadian government, and l)y sir John Borlase 
Warren, who commanded a fleet on the North- American 
station : but the subject of imjwcssinent formed a serious 
obstacle to a negotiation. ATr. Monroe merely stated the 
probability of the enactment of a law to prohibit the ad- 
mission of British seamen into the service of the United 
States : yet no pledge to this effect was given ; nor could 
h be supposed that the minister would acknowlegc the 
facility, allowed by the government, of estiiblishing a claim 
to the privileges x>f an American citizen, so as to evade the 
demands of a foreign poAver, Pretended certificates of that 
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import were purdiased for a small sum ; and, as it was par-- 
ticiilarly ordered, by the lords of the admiralty, that persons 
who had procured these ostensible documents should not 
be impressed, unless there were strong nvisons for con- 
cluding tJiat they had previously been British subjects, it 
was not expected that a promise of redress would iireclude 
a frequency of evasion. 

As all governments boldly vindicate the wars in which 
they engage, Mr. Madison, in tlie message with wliicli the 
JVov. congress was opened, boasted that the American 
4. poo{)le liad tlie iiu'slimable consolation*’ of 
knowing, that the war did not arise from “ ambhion or 
vain glory that it was waged, ‘‘ not in violation of the 
rights of otliers, ]>ut in the maintenanci^ of their own;” 
and tluit it was preceded by a ‘‘ patience without examph*, 
under wrongs accumulating without end.” With regard to 
the negotiation, ho had such faint hopes of a conciliatory 
disposition on the part of the liritish ministers, that he 
thought it would be unwise to suspend or redax the j)re- 
parations for war. 

'^Jdie correspondence between the Iiostile governments 
being submitted to the consideration of the parliament, the 
A. D. American pretensions were deemed, by the ma- 
laia. jority, unreasonable and offensive. It was in- 
ferred, from the conduct of tlie jiresidmit, that he, and the 
leading members of the congress, did not wish for peace. 
Mr. Foster affirmed, that it had for many years been the 
policy of the republican rulers to cherish and prolong dis- 
putes, with a view of irritating the people against this 
country. Mr. Whitbread was disposed to vindicate the 
American government from the charge of intemperate ani- 
mosity, and was of opinion that the war might have been 
avoided by a less arrogant cxerci.se of our sup}>osed mari- 
time rights. Mr. Canning accused the Americans of an 
unyielding spirit of hostility, and lamented the feeble pro- 
secution of that war which they had provoked. Each 
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liouse voted an address, rcliommeiuliiig a vigorous war, if 
a treaty could not be adjusted without impolitic conces- 
sions. 


LETTER XXII. 

Sketch of l^ublir A ffairs^ in Hreat-Britaln and France. 

VViiKN the prince regent opened the first p 
session of a new jiarliament, he congratulated 
the members on that improvement of tlie national prospects, 
Avhicli had taken place in tJie course of the year. He pa- 
lU'gyrisod the skill and judgement with whicli the inaiapiis 
of Weliingtoii had c()nduct(*d his operations in the jieiiin- 
sula; boasted of the over-memorable victory” obtained 
at Salamanca; and, while he a’cknowh‘ged that some recent 
incidents exhibited a h»ss favorable aspect, expressed his con- 
vitttion tliat tlnsse etfurts of the enemy had been attended 
with imjiortant sacrifices on their ])art, which must ma- 
terially contribute to extend the resources and facilitate the 
exertions of the Sjianisli luU.ion.” As this contest had first 
given to the continent of Europe the example of per- 
severing and successful rt*sistancc to the power of France,” 
and as not only the independence of Spain and Portugal, 
but the essential .oterest^ of his majesty’s dominions, >vere 
connected with it’s fortunate termination, he had no doubt 
of tJie continnance of a general and strong inclination to 
promote such an interesting cause. He stated with plea- 
siir(s that tlie relations of peace and amity had been restored 
between (ireat-Iiritain and the Russian and Swedish courts ; 
and, adverting to the formidable combination of the Frencli 
and their numerous allies or dependents for the ruin of the 
northern emperor, he rtyoiced at the signal disaj^pointment 
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of their presumptuous expectafious. yVdiniriiii^ that on- 
thusmsm which had increased Muth the difficulties of the? 
contest, and that seJf-deniaJ which had snhnjitted to sneri-’ 
fices almost unexampled in the history of the world, he 
indulged the confident hope that the jK'rseverance of his 
magnanimous friend would be crowned with ultiinale suc- 
cess. He then mentioned his new arrangements witli the 
king of Sicily, intimating that it had been his object to 
provide for the more extensiv^e a))plieation of the military 
force of that prince to tlie purp‘oses of offensive hostility. 
On the subject of his disagreement with the North-Ame- 
rican states, he could not speak so satisfactorily as he 
wished. He had flattered himself with the expectiition, 
derived from the nature and circumstances of the dispute, 
that the iuterruj)tion of amicable intercourse would not be 
protracted: but ho found, with sincei(‘ regret, that the 
conduct and pretensions of the republic o])posed the s))e.edy 
restoration of peace. 

The early debates of the "session were not particularly 
marked by the vehemence of opposition. Objections were 
made by the marcjiiis Wellesley to the limited scale o]i 
which the war was ])rosecuted in Spain, and to that im- 
policy which neglected the due supj)ort of the views and 
schemes of his illustrious brother : but the minister de- 
dared, that all the proposals and requisitions of that com- 
mander had been adopted, and that every exertion, not 
incompatible with a due attention to the other branches of 
the war, had been made against the invaders of Spain. 
Mr. Whitbread, the determined and conscientious advocate 
of peace, proposed an immediate negotiation; but he did not 
cull for a division, as the current seemed to run so strongly 
in favor of war. 

A bene\ olent consideration of the severe distress to wdiich 
a great inirnber of the subjects of Russia were exposed, by 
tJie conflagration of Moscow and other towns, and by the 
ravoges whicli both friends and foes had inflicted, upon the 
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country^ prompted tlie prince to recoinincnd to tiie two 
houses the expediency of effective relief. The opulent 
Russians, and even many u'Jio were comparatively poor, 
had already commenced a subscription for that landabJe 
purpose; the higher and middle classes in (ireat-Britain 
follow^ed the example ; and the parliament voted 200,000 
pounds for the alleviation of that poverty and misery whicli 
the zeal of patriotism had produced. 7\s the French war 
against Russia was unprovoked and inicpiitoiis, unanimity 
might have been expected wlien this donation was pro- 
posed; but Mr. W'hitbrejui and sir Francis Ibirdett, .with 
that illiberality which too frequently attends a spirit of 
party, op[)osed the grant as particularly unseasonable, when 
distress, in consequence of the war, was keenly felt iit home. 
Both these orators pretended, that the sum was too small 
to be extensively beneficial : yet, if a larger grant had been 
requested, they would, in all probability, have complained 
of it^s magnitmle, because they evidently w ished that no- 
thing should be given. 

The incidents of war and politics were diversified by an 
introduction of the concerns of a lady of Miigli rank into 
parliamentary discussion. In a clironiclo of scandal, or a 
work devoted to the foibles, follies, and vices, of fashionable 
life, the disagreement between the regent and his princess 
woidd form a fruitful topic of remark and stricture ; but, in 
a general history of Europe, it does not require a length of 
detail. The lady who had been rccomincjulcd to the prince, 
not selected by l.im, was born and educated in a country, 
where the manners of females arc not tinctured wdtli extra- 
ordinary delicacy,— where, on the contrary, their demeanor 
is masculine, thew dopoMment forwTird and hold, and their 
conversation free and unreserved. It may be said, that the 
manners of women of rank and fashion in England are so 
far removed from tlie modesty of the middle class, as to 
border upon the freedom of the German ladies ; but there 
is still a consideral'lc sliadc of difference. It was not. 
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however, any disgust at the behaviour of tlu* princess, that 
produced, in the first instance, a disunion between her and 
the prince : he apj)ears to iiav’e conceived a j)ersoiiai dis- 
like, whicli prompted liiin to wish for a separation ^ 'Hiiis 
tlirown back into a state of ‘"single blessedness,” deprived 
of a hushancVs protection and advice, she suffered the strict- 
ness of decorum to be relaxed by levity, and indulged in 
that dissipation which is so ])revalent in the higher circles. 
For many years, her conduct, although it could not escape 
observation, did not so far excite deliberate attention as to 
subject her to the severity of general aniiriadversioii : but 
particular cireuinstauces occasionally transpired, w hich led 
to investigation and scrutiny. 

Reports of extraordinary freedom of beiiavioiir, and even 
of the pregnancy and delivery of the princess, reached .tlie 
(*ars of her husband; and not oidy the voice of rumor 
aspersed her character, but written declarations, containing 
charges of crimiiiaHty, were presented to fiis royal liigli- 
jiess. Lord I'hurlow" advised an immediate incpiiry into 
the foundation on wdiich these ])articulais rc'Sted; and the 
kijig commissi^lned tlie lord-chancellor Krskine and three 
other peers to investigate the important affair. The de- 
j)ositions taken on this occasion imj)licated the princess in 
.such charges as would have led, if they could have Ix'en 
verified, into the most unfavorable conclusions. If the 
testimony of lady Douglas should be thought deserving of 
credit, not only an abandonment of all sense of shame in 
her conversation and remarks, but the pollutions of actual 
criminality, must be imputed to the exalted ijcrsonage *. 
jiut there is not sufficiiuit reason to believe any other j)art 
of this lady’s evidence, than that wdiich relates to levity of 

^ In a letter written in the year said, “ t)nr inclinations arc not in 

our }>owcr ; nor should either of us be held answerable to the other, because 
nature has not made us suitable to each other.** As he did not pretend to assijrn 
a reason for his want of affection, he might have said, in the language of Martial, 
«;/to U '$ — //Cf fw.ssitm dircrc tjitair. 

“ Jieport t]ff tlic ( ominlssioiicrs, .Inly M, U»Oh‘. 
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behaviour and to an occasional want of delicacy in familiar 
discourse. It is very improbable tliat even tlie most im- 
prudent woman would have made such confessions as are 
alleged. By another dejionent, the princess is said to liave 
gratified a naval officer with a very close kiss but this 
act of familiarity was not jiositively seen, being stated to 
be reflected from a mirror; and not only is the assertion 
denied in the most pereinj)tory terms by the supposed 
gallant, but it has been declared that the room had not a 
mirror among it’s furniture. She was certainly too fond 
of male society ; and, when gentlemen w ere at her table 
or in her company, she neglected the conversation of her 
own sex. Wliether she j>referred that of men as more 
rational^ does not a})pear : but she evidently found it more 
agrccahle. 

When the delegated jiecrs had terminated the iiujuiryj 
the recorded result was far from being so exculpatory as 
the friends of the princess wished, aiul, at the same time, 
was not so unfavorable as, in the jwiiiceV opinion, it ought 
to have been ; for, when the ministers '^ faintly recommended 
to his majesty the admission of his daughter-in-law into 
liis presence, lier husband requested a delay, until he should 
Jiave submitted the evidence to t!ie consideration of his 
legal advisers. Tlie four lords declared, that they had no 
reason to Indie ve the princes^s guilty of that adulterous 
commerce which h;\d been imputed to her; but they could 
not refrain from intimating, that some of the circumstances 
of indecorous behaviour, stated in the eviflence, must be 
credited until they should receive some decisive contra- 
diction; and, if true, w ere justly^ entitled to the most serious 
consideration.” Wdien iRwv ministers swayed the cabinet, 
they were ordered to examine the wdiole ))rocess of the 
<lispnto; and their decision not oniy acquitted tlie princo^s 
of the charge of adultery^ but denied the credibility and 


Earl lout (ir' iivillc, .uhI llicir a&.'-ociiilfs. 
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consequently repelled the effect of the other particulars 
alleged against lier. "i hey also deemed it c.ssentlallfj 
necessary^ in justice to her royal highness, and for the 
honor and interest of Ids majesty’s illustrious family,” that 
she sliould he admitted without delay into the presence of 
the sovereign, and received in a maiiiier due to her raidv 
and station *. 

As the prince affected to apprehend tliat the morals or 
the politics of his daughter miglit recei\ e a sinister bias 
from the conversation or advice of her mother, they were 
only allowed to enjoy the occasional gratification of a mu- 
tual visit. Shocked at a treatment which seemed luirsh 
and illiberal, the princess did not tamely submit to this re- 
striction of lier natural rights and her legitimate infliuMice. 

Jan. 14-5 She addressed a letter to the regent, coHU>laining 

1813. injury offered to her character, demanding 

(if suspicions yet remain(‘d) a full investigation of lier con- 
duct, remonstrating against the unnatural separation of a 
child from her mother, and condemning, as injudicious and 
impolitic, the exclusion of a future sov ereign from all inter- 
course witli the world. This ejustlc wns read, and returned : 
it vv*as again sent, and treated with tin' same mark of eon- 
temj)t. Jn sucJi a case, exjiostulation w,in useli'ss ; and an 
appeal was therefore made to the public by tlu^ Indignation 
of a deserted wife. * 

The appearance of this letter in a daily print so displeased 
tlie court, that ail iuteiided visit from tlu^ princess Charlotte 
was couiiterinaiideil. A strong imjnvssion was made ujum 
the public feelings by the complaint, and general sympathy 
seemed to prevail. After frequent consultations with the 
ministers, the prince resolved to institute a new inquiry- 
lie desired the archbishops of Caiitcrliury and York, the 
chief ministers, and some of the judges, to examine tlu' 
documents connected with the former investigation, to de- 


* 311111110 ol' ( ouncil, April 22, 1807. 
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liberate upon the letter of the princess, and state their 
opinion, whether tlie intercourse between her and her 
davighter inig’ht properly continue to be sulyect to re- 
gulations and restrictions.” On this point, an affirmative 
aiiswer was given; and, as the perjuries of suborned tra- 
diicers had been pointedly mentioned I)y the complainant, 
it was declared, without a dissentient voice, that the docu- 
ments afforded the most ample proof of the falsity of such 
an aspersion. 

The treatment which the princess had received more 
particularly disgusted the middle and inferior classes of the 
community ; and respectful addresses were voted to her by 
the comn}on-council of London, by the livery-men^ and by 
some of ^ the provincial corporations. Her adversaries were 
accused having basely conspired against her honor and 
life; aiift uisinnatioiis, not t!.‘e most decorous, were tlirown 
out against an elevated personage by the treedom ot public 
indigpiation. 'rin* subject was re])eatedly l)rought forward 
in tile house of commons: but the majority, when a letter 
had beim sent by t!te jirineess to the speaker, re([uesting a 
full investigation of her conduct, n'jected a motion for a 
regular impiii y. 

The claims of the catluilics were again debated in this 
session. As the ministry had promised to leave the question 
to the uninfluenced decision of the parliament, — as the king’s 
sentiments on the subject no longer formed a jiowerful or 
insurmountable olastacle to the grant of the desired rights 
or indulgences,"* as the prince regent was supposed to be 
not unfriendly to the asserted claiius, — and as a great 
number of senators, of all parties, were w illing to promote, 
by acquieseenee, religio.is union and harmony, — it was ex- 
pected by a considerable part of the nation, that all the 
remaining disabilities of the eoiuplaining sect w’ould be 
finally removed; yet there were many wdio entertained 
strong doubts of tlio siu’cess of a removed application, and 
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who were decidedly of opinion, that the two houses were 
bound to reject it. 

The important question was fully discussed, but with 
little novelty of remark ; and it was voted, by a majority 
of forty, that tlie claims should be referred to the con- 
sideration of a committee. Mr. Grattan then moved, that 
tlie civil and military disqualifications under which the 
catholics labored should be removed, with such exceptions 
and regulations as might be deemed necessary for the 
security of the protestant succession and of the established 
church, 'riie sj)eaker of the house, Mr. Abbot, ])rotested 
agJiinst the hazardous grant, as it was not precisely known 
what securities would be ofl'ered ; l)ut the majority agreed 
to th§ proposition, and a bill was introduced for it’s accom- 
plishment. Sir John Cox llippesley expressed his wish, that 
various inquiries might be instituted, before the 1)^1 should 
be permitted to take effect. It was exj)edient, he thought, 
to examine the state and number of the catholic clergy, the 
nature of their intercourse with the see of Rome, tlie re- 
gulations respecting the a|>pointment of prelate's, ajul the 
opinions which were entertained of oaths and tests enforced 
by the rulers of tlie stale, and to investigate other j)ar- 
ticulars, with a view to such an illustration of the subject, 
as might determine the question of seenrity ; hut this mo- 
tion was rejected, as an act of insidious hostility ; and a 
more open attack from l)r. Duigenan was also ('Xploded. 
TJie hill invested the king with the right of disallowing an 
episcopal nomination, and of oj)|)()sing the reception of a 
bull, brief, or other jnstrurnent, sent by the pope, unless it 
should be pronounced uiiohjectioiiahle by a council, con- 
sisting of distinguished catliolics and protestants. It Im- 
posed an oath of the most comprehensive kind : and, having 
thus secured suhinission and loyalty, gave the right of sitting 
and voting in j>arliainent, and of holding every office except 
the chancellorship of Great-Britain and the vice-royalty ol 
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Ireland. But the conscientious protestants in the house 
were so dissatisfied with the proposed securities, tliat, when 
a motion was made by Mr. Abbot, and strongly supported 
by sir John Nicholl, for the continued exclusion of catholics 
from the two houses of parliament, a majority of four as- 
sented to it ; and the bill was then abandoned by it’s advo- 
cates, as imperfect and iiugatory. 

The demand of a new charter for the India company 
fjirpished the advocates of a free trade with an opportunity 
of 4isserting their claims by an application to the parliament. 
Alarmed at this encroachment upon supposed rights and 
established interests, the directors held many conferences 
with the ministers, and earnestly solicited a continuance of 
their support. They alleged that, as the territories be- 
longed:;^^,,the coinj)aiiy, j)olitical functions M ere a necessary 
appen(|||^ to such '])oss(*ssion ; that the due exercise of 
these fimctions depended on the preservation of those com- 
mercial privileges which had long been connected with the 
administrative powder; that the new scheme, by ruining the 
trade of the company, would lead to it’s political dissolution, 
and thus deprive th'^ country of many advantages, which 
wore “ mucli too valuable to be sacrificed for a trifling 
reduction in the freight of Indian goods to luirope tJiat 
tlie trade to which the innovators objected had ceased, in 
consequence of former arrangements, to bear the character 
of a strict monopoly; tiiat the pretence of augmenting the 
exports by the use of private capital, beyond that which 
the chartered soeiety could employ, would he found hi- 
applicable, as it was a well-supported opinion, that no 
large or sudden addition could be made to the amount of 
merchandise sent either lo India or China; that *to open 
the out-ports to the import trade w’ould be a ruinous 
transfer of it into new channels, tending to the destruction 
of immense establishments; and that a general iiitereourse 
of Europeans wnh our Indian empire might prove ex- 
tremely injurious, in consequence of that iinlimitcd com- 
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petition of commercial agents, which, operating under the , 
peculiar circumstances of the country, would produce a 
boundless scene of confusion and fraud. These and other 
statements, arguments, and remarks, although they did not 
make that complete impression which the directors wished 
to propagate, had some effect in diminishing the fiitended 
latitude of concession to the public. After a long ^ex- 
amination of witnesses, whose evidence exhibited a full view 
of the concerns of the compaiiy, lord Castlereagh niojtjd 1 
for tlie adoption of the ministerial arrangements, wluch 
allowed to that corporation the continuance of an exclusive , 
right to the Chinese trade, for the term of twenty years, 
but opened the other branches to private merchants, to 
whom tlie directors were required to grant licenses. A 
spirit of religion, on this occasion, was associaf^ with ^ 
regard to commercial objects ; and, •by the ac^^a regu- 
lation, a bishop and three archdeacons were d^Pointed, 
and encouraged by liberal salaries to extend the influence 
of C%istianity. 

An attempt was made by a popular baronet to procure a 
settlement of the regency, in the event of the prince’s death 
during tJie king’s incapacity. Jlis ol)jf*et, he said, was to 
prevent that irregular assumption of authoriry, which had, 
on two occasions, marked tlie proceedings of the parliament. 
His arguments were plausible ; but lie could not convince the 
house of the immediate necessity of tlie projiosed urrange- 
inents. It was deemed more respectful to the court, and 
equally safe, to leave the case, wlienever it might occur, to 
the discretion of the two houses. 

A proposition of regency in France was more successful, 
because* it was dictated by the ruling power. It was or- 
dained l>y the senate, that, on the eventual decease of the 
emperor during the infancy of Ids soll^ his wido^w should 
goverd in the name of tlie young prince; that th^empress 

5 The birtli of a .so:i, who was named Charles Napohjon, and styled the king 
of Home, had gratifud the hopes of Bonaparte in the year Idll. 
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regent should not contract a second marriage ; and that, on 
her failure, the first prince of the blood should be regent ; 
but that no Freneli prince, filling a foreign throne, should 
be permitted to enjoy this dignity. It was also enacted, 
that a council, consisting of tJie princes of the imperial 
family and the gnind dignitaries, should deliberate with the 
regent on the most important subjects, but without pre- 
cluding that plenitude of power, or that supremacy, which 
ought to Jittcnd the exalted function. 

While Napoleon thus provided for the continuance of 
political power in his dynasty, he attended to the concerns 
of the ecclesiastical est^djlislimejit. The pope had ventured 
to complain of his conduct; and he Avas, at this crisis, 
condesceridmgly inclined to pacify tin? pontiff, whom he 
had long 'jBed. lie had before wished to reduce liini to 
the statp;^^[ a mere bishop : but lie now recognised Jiiin, in 
some de^^e, as a sovereign, by allowing to his ambassadors 
the same |h'ivileges which were enjoyed by the representa- 
tives of the most powerful princes; permitted him to lio- 
iniiiato his friends to ten prelacies in France and Italy; and 
consented to the re-establishment of six suburban bishoprics, 
which were to bo filled by the uninfluenced choice of his 
liolinos.s. 

Having conciliated the religious part of the nation by 
these concessions to the pojie, he prosecuted with redoubled 
zeal his military preparations : for all his alfcetatiou of piety, 
and of zeal for the elvurch, could not indueelilin to cultivate 

peace on earth and good-will toward men,’^ He was 
eager to demonstrate his superiority to the hostile princes, 
and his ability of continuing the war with vigor and effect, 
notwithstanding the min of a mighty army. The ad- 
junction of Sweden to the alliance against him, if it par- 
ticularly roused Jiis indignation, did not discourage him, 
while he flattered himself with the consoling idea of the 
forbearance of his fathor-in-hi^^whosc orders for the arrest 
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and prosecution of many of his subjects, for no other of- 
fence than a spirited opposition to the French interest, 
served to amuse and delude the Corsican. 

Leaving the administration in the hands of his chief ad- 
herents, who acted under the eye of the empress, he pre- 
pared to join his army beyond the Rhine, without apj)re- 
hending internal commotions. His tyranny was so sy- 
stematically establfehed, that he had little fear of the effect 
of his absence. A conspiracy, it is said, had been detected 
in the preceding year ; and some military officers had been 
put to death as enemies to the government: but the in- 
trigues and operations of these mal-contents did not wear 
so formidable an aspect, as to over-balance the alleged 
necessity of his personal exertions in the ensuing campaign 


LETTER XXllL 

A ViCii,' of the Progre.s.s of the ncxe War^ to the liupittn 
hctivccn Axistria and France. 

An honorable and high-spirited nation would have risen 
en masse against t!ie tyrant l)y whose sway it was disgraced, 
when an oj)portunity of exertion was offered by the ruin of 
his army, by the decline of that military fame which had 
dazzled the eyes of the world, and by the exposure of that 
contemptuous apathy which Jiad suffered him to view the 
miseries of the campaign, without a sigh of regret or an 
emotion of sympathy. When, instead of lading his shame 
in an obscure retreat, he dared to return to Paris, and to 
boast of the glories of the expedition, the senate and all the 
constituted authorities ought to have arrested him without 
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liesitation, and liave deprived him of that power whieh he 
had so long and so wantonly abused : but they had not the 
common spirit of men, and were content to bow under an 
ignominious yoke. 

While Napoleon was organising a new mass of strength, 
lie began to feel the effect of his late reverse of ^ 
fortune, in the secession of an injured prince from 
the league of iniquity. 

In entering the Prussian territories after the recovery of 
Ijthuania, Kutuseft apologised for tlie intrusion, and jus- 
tified the motives of his sovereign, who, far from intending 
to take vengeanct‘ upon any of those princes or states whose 
troops had lately acted against him, wished to furnish them 
with an opportunity of shaking* off a burthensome yoke, and 
partic‘nlarl^io])ed to ])rocure tiie eo-operation of Fredcric- 
Williaiii in the pursuit and ehastisenu nt of a routed enemy. 
Ale.xandeV also, in a well-timed proelaination, called the 
attention of the Europi^an ])owers to the al)ortion of an un- 
just enterprise, and the ruin of Napoleon’s proud hopes 
and lofty schemes; staled his earnest desire of restoring 
the balance of jjowcm*; and urged the expediency of imme- 
diate exertions for the rescue of the harassed continent from 
the miseries of servitude. 

When tlie king of Prussia sent an army to act against 
the Russians, he did not follow Ids own inclinations, but 
was subservient, from constraint, to the arbitrary will of 
Napoleon, lie bad long sought an opportunity of eman- 
cipation ; JUid the great success of Alexander, having a 
tendency to rouse the enslaved nations of the continent, 
pointed out the jireseni conjuncture as highly favorable to 
his views. Although he had lost a fourth part of his army 
in the disastrous expedition, the soldiers who returned had 
profited by the experience of the campaign ; and their re- 
sentment was so aggravated aiKpembittered by the unfeeling 
selfishness with which the tyrant had abandoned his fol- 
lowers, that they thirsted for an occasion of vengeance. 

c (; 2 
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.Their sovereign fanned the rising flume, and resolved to 
take advantage of the prevailing zeal for a recovery of 
national independence. . For some years, he had exercised 
and disciplined his adult population with anxious diligence : 
he had greatly augmented, by manufacture and by purchase, 
his stock of arms and artillery, and liad furnished Ins prin- 
cipal fortresses with additional means of defence. 

A remarkable association, called the League of Virtue, 
which had arisen in Prussia amidst the misfortunes con- 
sequent upon the triumph and tyranny of Bonaparte, had 
a considerable effect in rousing the svdyects of Frederic 
from their depression, and promoting a new confederacy 
against the enemy of the nation. It u'as a respectable and 
dignified society, sanctioned by the king, and encouraged 
by the most distinguished characters. Its gran^'*object was 
to re-animate the intellectual and moral energies of the 
people ; but it did not neglect the grant of that relief whicJi 
might supply the wants of the poor, and recruit their phy- 
sical strength and animal spirits. An object, not openly 
declared, was the recovery of that political strength which 
the war had so seriously impaired. Six directors, resident 
at Koiiingsberg, formed a supreme council, under which 
were provincial meetings, local chambers, and official circles. 
Persons of sullied character, or of doubtful integrity, were 
excluded from the association : yet all the honest and up- 
riglit part of the nation did not belong to it; for many, 
whose patriotism was undisputed, were not inclined to sub- 
ject themselves to any particular rules ; and theSc were not 
censured or reviled by the members, jis they would have 
been by the anti-Jacobins of Great- Britain, who were taught 
. to say, He who is not with us, is against us.’’ It .fcould 
not be supposed that the existence of such a society would 
escape the notice of the French officers and emissaries, or 
that it’s progress would be quietly suffered in those districts 
-which were in hostile occupancy ; but, while it’s extension 
far checked, that ifs ramifications were not very 
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exuberant in Brandenburg, it m&de great progress in East 
and West Prussia, Pomerania, and Silesia. The members 
were elevated with hope, when the retreat from Russia con- 
founded the views of the invader ; and to their persuasions 
and efforts the king was indebted for that returning vigor 
which enabled him to take the field with a respectable and 
well-disciplined force 

While the routed troops were still retreating, about 
15,000 Prussians, ostensibly attached to the division of 
marshal Macdonald, were separated from the French by the 
maiueuvres of count Witgenstein; and their commander, 
von Yorck, pretending that they were exposed by the 
approach ofcfthe Russians to the danger of destruction, 
concluded a/Cpiivention of neutrality. This conduct was 
stigmatised by tlie Ereiieh as a treacherous desertion of 
their interest; and tlie king, dissembling his joy at the in- 
cident, issued an order for the seisure of the general, who 
secured himself, however, by the aid of his new friends. 
On the retreat of Macdonald, the Russians took possession 
of Koningsberg; and an administrative council was re- 
established ill the name of Frederic, while Yorek assumed 
the command of such as were willing to defend their coun- 
try, and restore the legitimate authority of their sovereign ; 
who, retiring from Potsdam, while the French yet domi- 
neered at Berlin, presented himself to his Silesian subjects 
at Breslau, and, witliout disclosing his views, prosecuted 
his military preparations. Rejoicing at the progress of 
Alexander, he »pened a friendly communication with that 
prince ; and a treaty of close alliance was adjusted Feb. 
for mutual interest- and for the general benefit of 22. 
Europe. The French were so alarmed at the revival of 
patriotic zeal among the Prussians, that they quitted Berlin, 
and hastened to the Elbe. 


* The Correspoiulf'nt, consisting of Leltew between eminent Writers in France 
<ind England, part ii. 
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After the organisation oT a great force, Eonaparte again 
made his appearance in Germany, menacing tlic bold con- 
federates with his vengeance. He lixed upon Saxony for 
the scene of his early operations; and the seisure of Naiim- 
biirg, Woissenfels, and Merseburg, quickly followed his 
arrival. He was eager to try the elfect of a general engage- 
ment, in the hope of checking the career of the allies, whose 
detachments had already driven the enemy from tlie cities 
of Hamburg, Imiienburg, and Lubeek, from the ducliy of 
Mecklenburg and Hwodisli Ikunerauia. 

All the zeal of enlishnent ctmld not prex ent the confe- 
derates from being greatly out-numbered hytlie enemy; but, 
as they apjireheiuled that a retreat might hd^Anore detri- 
mental to their cause ti;an the hazard (d\an immediate 
battle, it was (h'teriniued lhat the army should advance to 
the plain of Lutzeii, and await the apjiroaeli of Napoleon, 
who wais expected in* that direction. After the distribution 
of troops in various stations, the force wdiieli w^as concen- 
trated on tliis scene of action did not far exceed the amount 
of 75,000 effect i\'e men, while the iniinher of the opposite 
host reached 110,000: but the allies had a great superiority 
of cavalry. M itgeiisteiii, wJio, by the death (/f Kutiisolf, 
had obtained the chief cominaiul, (lisj)osed the troops in 
three lines, the first being coiuliictcd by Hlueher, tlie second 
by Yorck, and the third by Winzingerode. Both Napoleon 
and the ccunt had particular view s in their movements ; and 
each disappointed the object of the rival commander. 
aim of the former was to cross the Elster, and to put himself 
in the rear of his oppoiieiit : tlic latter hoped to turn tlie 
riglit of tJie Frencli ; but other arrangements and manoeuvres 
W’ore substituted for the intendeil opeiations. 

The French and tlieir auxiliaries w ere jiosted behind «i 
long ridge, and also occupied several villages and hamlets, 
v/ith a hollow' way in front, and a rivulet on the left. They 
had piunted, on those stations, a formidable range of ar- 
tillery : and their moveable batteries were supported by 
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large masses of infantry in compact squares. The battle 
commenced with an attack upon Grosz-Gorschen, May 
which the first line long assaulted without the de- 2. 
sired success, while the other villages were alternately taken 
and recovered. At the same time the cavalry charged the 
enemy’s right, and made a considerable impression upon 
some of the squares ; but their efforts could not give a de- 
cisive turn to the conflict. The exertions of the second line 
constrained the French centre to give way : but it was ral- 
lied by seasonable support, received from a fresh force, 
which, being spread to the left of the vilThges, obliged the 
advancing line to extend itself so much to tlie right as to 
lose the opportunity of pressing with due weight upon the 
centre. Prince Eugene of Wurtemberg, with a strong 
body of infantry, attein]>ted to turn the left flank ; but, by 
the aj)j) roach of ijeauliarnois, he was so far endangered 
that he could not without the greatest difficulty secure him- 
self from defeat. To assist in the repulse of the enemy on 
this point, the general recalled the cavalry from his left, 
and ordered an impetuous charge, which seemed at first so 
efficient, that the opposing ranks were broken and pursued ; 
but these were supported by a jioworfiil phalanx : and night 
put an end to the engagement 

The French claimed the honor of a complete victory; 
and, on the other hand, the confederates affirmed, that 
they kept possession, during the whole night, of the line 
on which the enemy had stood, and, witliout losing a single 
piece of artillery, had taken some trophies of that descrip- 
tion. The number of killed and wounded, on both sides, 
amounted to 30,000 : but it is doubtful whether more or 
less than one half of that number ought to be assigned to 
the French. Among the victims were some distinguished 
officers. While the enemy lamented the death of general 
Gonril, and, more jiarticularly, that of marshal Bessieres, 

* London Gazette, of May 25. — Life and Campaigns of Field- I\fai*shal BIu- 
chcTj by count (Ineiisenau, 
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styled duke of Istria (wjio had fallen in a skirmish on the 
preeeding day), tlie allies regretted the loss of the prince 
of Ilesse-IIoinburg* 

Alexander, who exposed his person in all parts of the 
field, escaped without a wound; and Frederic, not less 
cool and intrepid than his friend, M’as ecpially fortunate. 
The result of the battle did not discourage these princes : 
yet, after so severe a loss, tliey deemed a retreiit expedient, 
in the expectation of a reinforcement. IMarching to the 
eastward, they reached, not without molestation, the banks 
of the Spree, Hud formed an encampment near Bautzen, 
having in their way attemjited, with little eflect, to obstruct 
the passage of the enemy over the Fdbo. They u ere in- 
duced to jiroceed to this distance, by tlie unj>leasiiig intel- 
ligence of the adjunction of the king of Saxony to tlie 
French Interest. That prince, being of opinion that the 
allies would not be able to protect him, joined the enemy 
of Germany, from an apprehension of being dethroned by 
the powerful tyrant, by whom, under the specious name of 
an ally, he was plundered and impoverished. 

After some spirited conflicts, in which the generals Mi- 
loradowitz and Barclay de Tolli inflicted severe loss on the 
encroaching enemy, a general engagement occurred near 
Bautzen. Both armies had recruited their strengtli ; but 
the French had still a very considerable su[>eriority of num- 

Afa^ her. They made a preparatory attempt to gain 
20. the heights near Burg, which general Kleist 

bravely defended, although they neaWy turned his left 
flank : he kept them in chock for many hours, and then 
retired to the gcju'ral position. An attack upon the post 
nearest to the town was long suslaijied by Milorndowitz ; 
but he also fell back in the evening. Much blood was shed 
in these assaults ; but the effusion was far greater on the 
following day, when the French directed their operations 
with the utmost vigor against tlie left and rigJit of tlic allies. 
They Juid stationed a very strong corps in the mountainous 
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country near Klein- Jenkowitz ; and the conflict near this 
post was particularly warm and obstinate. Even the skill 
of Miloradowitz, the steady valor of the Russian infantry, 
and the indefatigable activity and alertness of tlie Cosacks, 
were for some time fruitless ; but at length the enemy 
sulFered a severe repulse. Barclay dc Tolli was, at the 
same time, attacked at Glein, and nearly overwhelmed by 
the efforts of Ney, who had passed the Spree from tlie 
eastward : he was obliged to retreat with great loss, and 
with difficulty escaped, by the aid of Kleist, to Wurscheii. 
Blncher, who was stationed beUveen the extreme right and 
the centre, sent a brigade of reserve to attack tlie marshal 
on the riglit flank ; but* the troops had scarcely marched 
off, when he was assaulted in almost every part of his j>o- 
sition. His division, being obliged to present an extended 
front on three sides, had only one opening that seemed to 
promise security ; this was in the direction of Preititz ; a 
village wdiich his detachment had re-taken, after it had 
been lost by the retreating corps of Barclay. The heights 
in the front of his post \vere stormed; and, even if they 
could have been reeoverod, the battle w’ould not be gained, 
while those inaiueuvres which had led to the enemy’s suc- 
cess on the right exposed the rear to serious danger. Alex- 
ander expressed a w ish for a renew al of effort ; but the 
prudence of count Witgenstein checked the indiscrete 
ardor of his sovereign ; and a retreat w^as ordered, wHiich 
w^as conducted w ith coolness and regularity. On these tw o 
days, about 15,000 of the Russians and their associates 
wore killed or wounded ; and, on the part of the Ereiieh, 
perlui])s twice tliat number suflFered 

The allies, in their retreat to (rorlitz, wore attacked at 
Reichenbach, la conseqmmce of the eagerness of Napoleon 
to bring his fresh cavalry into vigorous action. This 


3 Letter of Sir Charley Stewart, in the i^ondon Gazette, coinparetl with the 
French Account.— Life and Campaigns of Bluchcr. 
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assault was repelled by the valor of the rear-guard; but, 
when that division was out-flanked by the enemy, the town 
was hastily quitted, yet not wdth disorderly precipitation. 
In this conflict marshal Duroc, the favorite of Bonaparte, 
was mortally wounded; and the ball which struck him 
passed near his patron, who, shuddering at the thought of 
his own danger, instantly rode from the spot. The con- 
tinuance of the pursuit suggested the idea of an ambuscade. 
A detachment being left in sight to amuse and allure the 
enemy, twenty squadrons suddenly appeared before the 
advanced guard of the French, put the cavalry to imme- 
diate flight, and routed the infantry, killing many, and 
capturing all w’ho did not make ‘the most raj)i(l retreat. 
This manceuvre checked the alacrity of the j)ursi]ers ; 
and the retiring army, enti'ring Silesia, encam|)cd near 
Sclweidnit/. 

Both armies had so severely suftered, that a truce be- 
came higlily desirable. The proposal came from Napoleon ; 
by whom, however, it w'as affirmed that the overture pro- 
ceeded from the two confederate ])rinces. He woote to 
Alexander on the subject ; but tiie letter was sent back un- 
opened, because the king of Prussia was iiyt treated with 
the same mark of respect. The omission was repaired by 
a proper application ; and conferences ensued, wdiich led 
to an armistice. It was stipulated, that the French should 

Jane occuj)y the Silesian province from the frontiers of 
4. Bohemia to the mouth of the Katzbach, and the 
combined troops should trace their line of boundary along 
the Bober to it’s confluence with the Oder; and that the 
intermediate country should be considered as neutral. 

The northern emperor and his ally, beside the wish of 
recruiting their armies and augmenting all the means of 
hostility from their own resources, had another inducement 
for their assent to the truce. They confidently expected 
the speedy accession of Austria to the confederacy ; and 
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they also had reason to conclude, that the Swedes would 
soon be prepared to afford that assistance which their sove- 
reign had solemnly promised to grant 

While the truce subsisted, the prince regent concluded 
such new engagements as seemed necessary to invigorate 
the hostilities of his principal allies. By a convention signed 
at Reichenbach, lie promised to place tlio sum of 1,333,334 
pounds at the disposal of Alexander, if tliis prince would 
employ 160,000 men, exclusive of garrisons, in the prose- 
cution of the war ; and to maintain the Russian fleet, then 
stationed in the British ports, To Frederic he granted a 
subsidy, amounting to 666,666 pounds, for bringing 80,000 
men into the field; and it was also agr ed, that, to supply 
the defieiemey of coin, notes might be issued for five millions 
sterling, of which (ireat-Britaiii would redeem one moiety, 
Russia one third, and Prussia a sixth part. But, wdthout 
additional aid, even these stipulations of concert did not 
promise to be completely efficacious. 

Alarmed at the progress of Napoleon, the Austrian em- 
peror, after mature deliberation, resolved to add his strength 
to that coalition which was apparently too feeble to stem the 
torrent. He had tried all the resources of negotiation : he 
had appealed to the honor of his son-in-law for a repression 
of the career of his iinjustifiablj ambition ; had urged him 
to reflect on the impolicy of those aggressions which might 
at length rouse almost every power in Europe against him ; 
and adverted to the happy eftects which would result from 
moderatu ii and equity. But all arguments and persuasions 
were rendered fruitless by the inflexible obstinacy of Napo- 
leon, who would not restore even the smallest part of his 
ill-acquired possc'‘<sioiis, or make a single sacrifice to the 

4 A treaty had been concluded in the spring between the British and Swedisli 
courts, requiring the latter to employ not less than 30,000 men against the 
French, in consideration of a subsidy of one million st .^rling, and a transfer of 
the island of Gnadaloupe. The prince regent also engaged to promote die ac- 
quisition of Norway by the Swedes, whom Alexander had bribed by this alluring 
offer. 
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repose of Europe or of the world. Yet lie pretended to 
be desirous of peace, and proposed that a congress should 
be holden at Prague for the adjustment of all disputes ; 
and, having accepted the mediation of Francis, he fixed a 
day for the commencement of regular discussion : but his 
insincerity was manifested by idle pretences and studied 
evasions ; and the emperor, losing all patience, sent a great 
army into the field. 


r.ETTER XXIV. 

Continuation of the Historij to the Invasion of France hy 

the Allies. 

That renovation of spirit which roused the Austrian 
emperor from his disgraceful subserviency to his arrogant 
son-in-law, promised the most beneficial effects to the ge- 
neral interest of Europe. It portended the ruin or the 
effectual humiliation of that overgrown power which the 
phrenetic and calamitous expedition to Russia had not 
sufficiently crippled or impaired ; and it therefore excited 
all the eagerness of hope and all the elevation of joy ; and, 
ill the same proportion in wliich it animated the continental 
nations, it depressed and confounded the desjiot against 
whom this formidable array was pointed. The new alliance 
did not fall within the scope of his calculations. He boasted 
that he had in his sleeve a minister who had an emperor in 
his pocket : but, as his expectations arose from unreason- 
able and overweening confidence, they merited no other 
result than absolute disajipointment. 

The armistice had scarcely been concluded, when it was 
basely violated by the perfidy of Arrighi, styled the duke 
of Padua, M^ho, on pretence of escorting an associatiorf of 
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Prussian warriors, called the Sable Knights^ to the Saxon 
frontier, ordered a sudden attack to be made upon the un- 
suspecting party, and put many to the sword, in revenge 
for the activity and succcs,»i with wliich the gallant corps 
had harassed the enemies of Frederic. This inhuman 
act of treachery would have blasted the character of any 
other nation ; but it could not aggravate the odium which 
a long scries of inicpiity and outrage had entailed upon the 
French. 

When the truce expired, the confederacy stood on a 
formidable basis. The united army of Russians, Prus- 
sians, and Austrians, under the coininaiid of the prince of 
^?chwartzenl)erg, reached the amount of 180,000 men, ex- 
clusive of many large detached bodies, and of the troops 
which the heir of the Swedish crown led into the field. It 
was not an ill-cemented union that bound the ditferent 
j)owers in an ostensible league ; but a strong sense of com- 
mon interest matured the association, and produced a more 
amicable concert than that which is the usual efTect of 
coalitions. The cause in which they were embarked was, 
in their opinion, one which reflected honor on it’s sup- 
porters ; and the influence of moral sentiment increased 
the elHcicncy of the great physical force which this mo- 
mentous crisis called into action. 

That city which had been proposed as the scene of paci- 
fication, now became the spot on which the schemes of 
vigorous hostility were devised and arranged. Alijxander 
visited his new ally at Prague ; and the most friendly union 
was established between them. General Moreau, who had 
returned to Eurqpe to oflfer his assistance, was admitted to 
their consultations; and the suggestions of his militiiry 
experience were approved and adopted, the more particu- 
larly as they were recommended by the concurrent advice 
of the pripce of Sweden. 

Napoleon, from his central position, which he had fixed 
at Dresden, menaced three capitals — Prague, llrcslau, and 
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Berlin. Hie principal army consisted of loO^OOO men ; and 
it is supposed that liis whole force in (ierraany amounted 
to 350, GOD, In preparing* for the resumption of a hostile 
attitude, he directed his first v*-ew to Upper Silesia, where 
Blucher had 70,000 men under his command. The French 
were repelled \i(dth loss in their early o])erations near the 
Bober ; but, in a more general action, they so far prev^ailed 
over the Prussian commander, that, in compliance with 
the cautious Instructions which he had received, lie re- 
treated to Jauer after considerable loss, while the arivance 
of tlie grand army from Boliemia induced Napoleon to 
order a retrograde march toward Dresden. 

In the mean time, the prince of Sweden, aware of the 
eager wisli of the French to humble the hlng of Prussia by 
the seisure of Berlin, nuule prudent (iisjio.sitions for the 
security of that city. He ha<l tJie connnand of about 
75,000 men ; but, iii the battle of Grosz- Ihnen, few took 
part except tlie Prussians. General Tauenzien ably re- 
j)elled the assaults of Bertrand; and l>ulov\', who had been 
dislodged from the village, re-advanecd witli liis ijifantry 
formed in squares, and, at the point of the bayonet, stormed 
several batteries, and re-took the post, making great liavock 
among it’s defenders. 

After the return of JJonapartc from Silesia, Bluchcr 

Aug", found, near tlie Katzbach, a favorable occasion of 
20. conflict. Wlieii bis troo])s were marching to ac- 
tion, tl]^ French under marshal Macdonald, btdiig equally 
forward, aiiticijjated the attach, by rushing impetuously 
upon Langeron’s division. General Sackcii promptly lined 
wjth artillery a commanding post at Eich-J^oltz, and endea- 
voured to turn the enemy’s left flank with cavalry, while a 
brisk assault was made upon tlie front with troops of both 
descriptions. Yorck commenced his operations in the cen- 
tre, leaning to the left, and met with strong opposition. 
The artillery made a great impression on both sides;, but 
the bayonets of the allies destroyed a greater number than 
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the amount of their own loss. The horrors of the scene 
were rendered more appalling by a darkened sky and by 
incessant rain. So vigorous M^ere the efforts of the un- 
daunted Prussians, and of their brave and zealous asso- 
ciates, that they at length secured the victory in all j)arts 
of the field. Tlie vanquislied, in tlieir flight/ were driven 
down the steep banks of the Ratzbach and tlie Neisse, and 
many perished in the vswollen streams. A body of reserve 
advjinced to check the fury of the victors, when the pursuit 
liad ceased for the night : but it was arrested in it’s course 
by the Russians, and compelled to retreat with no small 
loss. The renewal of pursuit was so successful, that, within 
a week from the battle, the number of J )risoners amounted 
to 18,000 ; and Silesia was freed from the presence and the 
ravages of a brutal and merciless enemy h 

Dresden was now ex|)osed to a grand attack from the 
main army. Some of the exterior works were (piickly 
tid^en : ffut the assailants were checked in their progress 
by the ample means of defence whicli the enemy enjoyed : 
and the dread of a vigorous sally in the evening induced 
tliein, after a great loss, to retire from tlie walls. Encou- 
raged by the arrival of a reinforceinejit, Bonaparte resolved 
to risque an encounter with the allies, while he derived 
from a strong town the advantage of protection : l)ut tor- 
rents of rain in a great m«asurc ohstructed his intention, as 
the liiiinid state of the soil precluded the effectual move- 
ments of infantry. Yet a brisk cannonade was not pre- 
vented ; and the cavalry entered into action. Several bold 
attempts were made to force the centre and right of the 
allies; but they were not so efficacious as to correspond 
with the hopes of the French, who were enabled, however, 
to destroy or capture a great number of tlieir^ adversaries. 
Being informed of the motemdfats of Vaiidamme, wdio 
threatened to interrupt the commitnicatiou with Bohemia, 

’ Life and Campaigns of Blucher.— 'Philippart's History of ( anipaign in 

(jcrrnany and F ranee, vol 
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the prince of Schwartzenberg at length called off liis troops. 
He was apprehensive of being reduced to a scarcity of sub- 
sistence; and, although he deemed it probable that the 
French would construe his retreat into an acknowlegemciit 
of dc|cat, he flattered himself with the idea of Jiaving 
affvrded, to the prince of Sweden and the Prussian general, 
ail opportunity of moving forward, and acting with energy 
upon the^flanks and rcife- of the concentrated army. 

Ill this ^engagement, the allies were deprived of the 
valuable assistance of an able general, whose zeal in their 
service was apparently ardent and sincere. While Moreau 
was conversing with Alexander, a cannon-ball passed 
through his horse, and carried off both his legs. lie lin- 
gered for some days, and, then expired, to (he great joy 
of his Corsican enemy. His new friends lamented his 
death : yet they were ready to admit, that it was useless to 
repine at the chances and calamities of war, wlien (hey 
were deeply engaged in a momentous and interesting 
cause, which, they thouglit, could not he relimpiished with 
honor or security. 

The retiring army, after very fatiguing marches, had 
nearly reached IVijilitz, wlien count Osternian, followed 
by Yandamme, was obliged to riscpie a conflict. After 
the most gallant resistance, he was on the jioint of being 
overwhelmed by a force which more than trebled his own ; 
but he was relieved and rescued by the opportune aid of 
the Russian guards and grenadiers. Vandamme, though 
repelled, was inflamed with an eager desire of trying his 
strength against the bulk of Schwartz on berg’s army^ Avliich 
he weakly supposed to be discouraged and despondent. 
He therefore posted himself at Culm, and covered tlie 
^djacent liefghts with infantry and artillery. Hopes of 
crushing this rasli antagonist “were confidently entertained. 

The prince ordered Barclay de Toll! to conduct 
30. the attiick ; atid all the operations were successful. 
Counf Colorcdo assaulted the left, and Miloradowitz the 
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ri^ht, with impetuosity and vigor; and, while they en- 
grossed tlie enemy’s attention, Kleist suddenly descended 
from the heights of NolIendo?ff, and threatened the rear 
of \^andamine, w ho, being also vanquished in every part 
of his front, thought only of an escape. Ilis men threw 
down their arms, and fled, leaving all their attillcry ; and 
9000 of their niiirdjor, w'itli tlie.geiu*n;l himself, suft’ered the 
disgrace of ca])ti\ ity. 

Ronaparle laid made sueli movements as left it doubt- 
ful wdiether he inf, ended to attack Blueher or the prince of 
Sweden: Init Ixvtli wane pn'pared for the event; and the 
r(‘|)orted advance of the grand army induced him to re- 
turn to the Aicinit^^ot Dresden, Ney, Ixnng ordered to 
attack the ])rince, inarelied from Wittenberg, dislodged 
general Dobsehutz from Zalin after a wadl-contested and 
protracted combat, .and liastencd to Jut erbock, to check 
tin' meditated progrc'^is (d'^the northern army to the Elbe 
and to Leipzig. The Prussians under Ibdow 
W'ere detached to oppose the enemy, w ho had al- 0. 
ready assaulted Tanenzien’s division W’ith great fury; and 
MJdIdd men long contended witli TO, 000, wlm, in addition 
to tliis snp< riority, w'cre more amjrly provided w ith artil- 
lery. 4Tie eircnmstance which cliietl}'' contrihntcd to tlic 
decision of tiie contest, was the seasonable aid alforded by 
general Borstel, wdiose brigade stormed Geldsdorll, and 
broke the enemy’s line. Anotlier brigade attacked the 
post of Dennewilz, and siletieed it’s ]>atteries. A select 
body of Swedish and Unssiaii cavalry then ruslied forward, 
and inereascu tluit disorder w hich wais beginning to spread 
among the Ertaich ranks ; and the approach of several 
strong culuniiis ditfused such terror, as to produce a re- 
treat. in ^'aill did he marshal endeavour to rally his bat- 
talions. The cavaby, being fuiioj||sly assailed, could no 
longer protect the fugitives ; and, amidst the confusion, 
many rode over tlieii eonntrymeii and friends. This vic- 
tory w’as Obtain'd without considerable loss: for .about 
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5000 Prussians were killed or wounded, while the French 
wlio suftered were much more iiiimeroiis. On tliat and 
the two following days, 10,000 of tlje vanquislied were 
made prisoners : the rest of the army fled to the Elbe, and 
found protection in the Saxon towns. 

When Napoleon reflected on his .situation, he could not 
conceal from himself the dapger to which he was exposed. 
IIe*was menaced by three great armies, which seemed to 
liave acquired the power of surrounding him. lie marched 
to o^'er-awe Blucher, wlio was boldly advancing : tlie grand 
army then moved forward ; and he irnmediiitely clianged 
the direction of his march. Finding that 150,000 men 
were ready to receive him, near the scene of X andamme^s 
defeat, he became less forward and resolute, and retreated 
to Ills Saxon asylum. The advance of Schwart/enbcrg 
again drew tiie invader from his central post. lie boiistcd 
of his sncci'ss in several actionsj but his accounts were ab- 
surdly exaggerative and palpalily falsi'. His rejieated at- 
tempts being haflled, retraced his steps, l)ei ng desirous 
of avoiding a general engagement, unless the prospect of 
advantage should over-lia lance the risque. 

X\ Idle the sovereigns remained in Roliemia, tlicy gava' 
to their alliance th.e sanction of regular trealies. It was 

Sfpt< agreed, between Alexaiuh'r and Francis, that eacli 
0. should assist the othe r jirince, in the event of an 
attack, with 50,t)00 infantry and 10,000 cavalry, well snp- 
jdied with all the means of hostility ; and Frederic also 
contracted, with the Austrian prince, engagements of the 
same nature ; and tlie tliree allies W'ert' more disjiosed to 
exeei'd tlian to dirniidsh the sti|)ulated mimlier Of com- 
batants. 

Neilwdthstanding the c»ccasioiial succc'ss of the confede- 
rates, tlieir ultimate triiirnph was still doubtful. While they 
acted wllli scrupulous caution, alternately advancing and 
re ti eating, tlicy iiidelinitely prolonged the war, and ex- 
tended the mis<!ry wliieli it m'cessarily prodiiced. After 
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such a deliberation as the importance of the subject re- 
quired, they resolved to adopt a more determined system 
of operations, to concentrate tlie three armies, and make 
simultaneous efforts of the most daring kind for the ruin 
of their implacable foe. They had received a strong ac- 
cession to their force from Poland and Russia ; and, as it 
greatly exceeded tliat wliicli the enemy could bring to one 
point against them, tlsey considered all farther delay as in- 
jr.rious to their cause. 

In the execution of tins scheme, the enterprising Bliicher 
took the lead. He naide forced marches to the Elbe, 
threw pontons over it, and reached the left bank, after 
some opposition fiom Bertrand, who had taken a strong 
position at Wartehberg. 'Fiiis post being stormed with 
small loss, tlie goiu ral [‘locccMhMl willi alacrity toward the 
Saal. The prince of Sweden moved forward with etpial 
spirit, and an easy connee.nication was quickly opened be- 
tween tlio armies. Bouajairte had adviuiced v.lth a seem- 
ing intention ol' ei’ieounteiing the former liost, while it was 
unsupported ; ])at, as .so< n :is ho found that tlie two com- 
jnanders laid the nu'aus r‘f co-o})eration, he retired with an 
air of snllen dejection. vSuspectiag, from some suhscupient 
movements, that ]\v. intevided to proceed to Magdeburg, 
the prince ra})idiy re-passed ihc Jr’*\al, and tlnew himself in 
the veav to tiiat city, that he might stop the enemy in front, 
while tlie rear >vouid be exposed to an attack from the 
Prussian commander. In the mean time, tlie principal army, 
leaving a st-ong division near Ti^plitz for the defence of 
Bohemia, entered Saxony, and axlvanred, mnidst oceasionnl 
and partial eoniliets, to the sonthern side of Leipzig. 

Since the battle of Lntzen, the Freneh had made Leip- 
zig their depot and their infirmary, not merely from po- 
licy, but from a desire of taking \engeance upon the inha- 
bicants for their Anti-GaUican s^mtiments. The city was 
afterward declared to bo in a state of siege ; and, on that 
pretence, the peop>h were robbed of every thing that the 
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soldiers of the great empire either required or wislied. 
Even it’s great resources were at length exliaustccl by the 
insatiul)le rapacity of tlie intruders : it became a dreadful 
scene of poverty and famine ; and the miseries of the citi- 
zens were destined to be aggravated by tlie proximity of 
war in all it’s horrors. In addition to thousands who 
Itad long been it’s inmates, the vicinity was thronged with 
approaching multitudes ; and it was reported, that Napo- 
leon would soon transfer his head-quarters to this spot. 
8uch an alarming rumor, it may easily be supposed, in- 
creased the general dejection and despondency. The pre- 
sence of the liated tyrant was dreaded as the lieiglit of mis- 
fortune. 

It was his intention (as stated in one of his bulletins) to 
inaiueuvrc on tlie riglit bank of the Ellie from Dresden to 
Hamburg, to threaten Ihitsdam and Berlin, and to take 
Magdeburg as a central point : but, when lie found that 
the Bavarian army had joined the Austrians, and menaced 
the Lower Rhine, he M'as induced to make new arrange- 
ments, that he might avoid the danger of too distant a re- 
moval from his regular communications. Hi*, therefore, 
commenced a retrograde march, ordering Murat to pre- 
cede him. That commander took his station near Lieber- 
wolkwitz, to the southward of J-eipzig; ILntrand occupied 
I^indeiiau to the westward, where the access to the city was 
most difficult ; and several posts near the Mulda, the Li- 
ster, and Partba, we^e selected as points of defence. 

Idle allies were not slow in their movements and pre- 

Oct, ])arations for a vigorous attack. Blucher’s troops 

1(». advanced to the northern posts, and quickly cleared 
some of the villages : but, at others, they experienced an 
oiistiuatc resistance. At Mockern, the contest was parti- 
cularly fierce and sanguinary. The place frequently 
clianged its possessors; but it was at length secured by the 
division of ^ orck. Count Laiigeron was opposed by mar- 
shal N(‘V-, ov(‘r whom his superiority of success was evi- 
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dent. Ill the plain, the cavalry made some spirited cliarges, 
and repelled tlie enemy on every point. Yet nothin^’ that 
was decisive occurred on this day ; and even the iin])erf’eet 
advantages were purchased with great loss ; for about 7000 
men were killed or wounded. On the side of the enemy, 
the victims, wounded and prisoners, amounted to 12,000. 

The grand army, on the same day, long contended to 
the southward. Kleist commenced the operations on this 
side by an attack upon Mark-k Iceberg, which he forced 
and retained. The prince of Wurtemberg assaulted Wa- 
chau, which was the scene of re[)ealed conHicts. The 
enemy directed the most strenuous etVorts against tlie cen- 
tre of the allies ; and an impetuous charge, conducted l)y 
Murat, had nearly separated it from all communication with 
the right wing, when Alexander sent forward the Cosack 
guards, whose vigor confounded and dispersed the assailants. 

As the rival commanders equally wislied for a decisive 
engagement, a day of anxious and silent preparation was 
allowed to intervene. The jwiiice of Sweden, who had 
no share in the late conflicts, had brought his army to the 
banks of the Partlia ; and, having received a reinforce- 
ment of 30,000 men from Rlucher, he drove the enemy 
before him, and stormed the heights of Taucha, Oct. 
while the Prussian general advanced against other 18. 
posts, bordering on the same river. Probestheidc, in 
the Erench centre, was attacked by the grand army, and 
the posts in it’s front were several times seised and re- 
taken. Connewitz was also the sce/Hi of an obstinate con- 
test. The road from that village, along the Pleisse, was 
lined with batteries ; but the Austrian artillery, being 
placed on an eminence, had a much greater effect on this 
spot : yet the enemy maintained it to the close of day. 
Schwartzenberg, being debarred from a ch se communica- 
tion with the other commanders, had not that accurate 
knowlogc of their progress which would enable him to di- 
rect Acir future operations Avitli judgement and propriety ; 
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but the desired opportunity was afforded by the defection 
of the Saxons from the cause of their domineering ally. 
They were posted near Tancha, and were seemingly ready 
to oppose the allies ; but they suddenly sliouldered their 
musquets, marched in close files, and joined with tlieir ar- 
tillery the army of Bernadotte, who instantly turned every 
piece against the French. I'he men earnestly desired per- 
mission to act; but, their service being declined, they retired 
from tlie field. Some French battalions, having advanced 
to co-operate with the Saxons, were surprised into capti- 
vity. The confederates certainly profited by the desertion, 
as it occasioned an opening in the lines, and conse(|nently 
discouraged the enemy : hut tliey v-oidd, in all probability, 
have obtained the victory, even if no such event had 
occurred. Jn the meantime, the battle raged in various 
directions, particularly at Schonefeld and Probestheide. 
Count Langeron, who laid with great diiliculty taken the 
former post, was obliged to yield it to the renewal of liostilc 
vigor ; but, when Jilucher had peremptoiily ordered him 
to retake it, lie directed a charge v/iiii the bayonet, and 
again dislodged tlie foe. In the centre, likewise, the repe- 
tition of attack prev'ailed ; and, in tlu^ evening, the enemy 
retreated from all parts of the field Above 4(),0()() of 
the tyrant’s infatuated followers w ere killed, w'ounded, or 
captured ; but he tvould only acknowlege that 4000 had 
suffered, and even denied that any of his men had been 
made prisoners. 

These were not the only fruits of the victory. As Leip- 
zig w^as still retained by the French, it was necessary to 
intimidate th(x intruders by a show of liostility; and, a 
battering train being brought forward, the troops advanced 
to force an (‘iitrance. To a request from the king of 
Saxony, that tlie town might not be destroyed, such an 

C' Letter of Sir (Jharles Stewart, in the London Gazette Extraordinary of 
Nov. a. — Narrative of the INents which occurred in and near Leipzig, from 
Oct. 11 to la. • 
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answer was given as did not altogether remove his appie- 
Jiensions. 4"Jie assailants intimated, that no fartlier vio- 
lence or injury should be offered than the opposition of 
the I'VencIi justified or required ; and they adtled, that the 
jiersons and property of all the inhabitants, who should not 
encourage, assist, or harbour the enemy, would be pro- 
tected and secured. Only the rear-guard of the French 
remained in the city, beside the sick and wounded, wlio 
are said to Jiavc amounted to 25,000. 

Bonaparte's who had entered in the morning, was still 
at the palacH' with the king, when the cannonade com- 
menced. The western side was the only part which 
seemed to allbrd, to him and Ins soldiers, the means of 
esca})e. Having given directions to Macdonald for the 
vigorous defiuice of tlie suburbs, thiit tJio troops might 
have time to reach the defile which led to l.indenaii, he 
retired with a small train, and rode with speed to the 
Elster, while disorder and alarm })erva(led the city. The 
streets weiaj rendered ahiiost impassable by mingled artil- 
lery and waggons : the troops ])u:shed forward with that 
eagerness ^v^hicli left to every one only a thought of Ids 
own safety; and, wlien the allies rushed in, the confusion 
and terror rose to the extreudty of horror. Slaughter raged 
ill the streets ; many of the fugitive's were deprived of lile 
by that closeness of pressure which they could not elude ; 
and not a few were driven into the Pleisse, where they 
miserably [lerished. In the way'^ to Lindenau was a bridge, 
which Bona[)arte ordered to be blown up ; and this ob- 
struction of tlie retreat multiplied the deaths, and greatly 
swelled the amount of the prisoners. 

After the capture of the city, the three sovereigns, and 
the prince of Sweden, made their entry, and were saluted 
with rapturous acclamations. They con;rratulated each 
other on the splendid success which had attended the arms 
of the coalition, ai'd looked forward witli all the alacrity 
of ho^ie to the ruin of their malignant enemy. The di- 
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stress and misery which the war had produced excited tJieir 
compassion; but they judg-ed tJiat lie alone, from whose 
wanton ambition it originated, ‘was resjionsible for all it;s 
calamities; and they considered fartlier opposition and re- 
sistance as necessary for securing an honorable and jiernia- 
nent peace. 

The victory of Leipzig diffused general joy over Eu- 
rope, more particularly in (ireat-Britain, wliere the zealous 
exertions of tlie ailic?(l jirinccs, the talents, skill, and cou- 
rage of their generals, were propialy appreciated, and 
higlily applauded, not only by the prince ix'gent and his 
ministers, but by the majority of the nalion. The addi- 
tional supplies requisite Tor the promotion of the eonnnon 
cause were readily voted, and hopes of crnsliiug tlu' tyrant 
WTre confidently entertained. It w'as observed with jilea- 
sure, that the public sjiirit which had Ihhui so signally ma- 
nifested in tlie defenci* of the* peninsula and the Russian 
empire against the powerful (*fforts of the in^'ader, now 
began to operate with eipud ardor in (lermany and in 
Holland, ^Submission to the dictates (d' a pow'er w’hic‘h 
had no right to control or direct any other nation, ajipearc'd 
in the most disgraceful light; and the zeal of inde|>eudence 
broke forth in the most animated form. 

Hastening from tin' scene of slaughter, the fugitiv'e ad- 
venturer passed the Saal, reluctantly acknow leging that the 
French army had lost it’s victorious attitude. As the pur- 
suit was at first neglected by the conquerors, to whom 
a resj)ite w as neci?ssary, he had an opjiorl unity of resting 
at Effort, wlience he j)roc(?eded to the Maine. The intel- 
ligence of his discomfiture had stimulated the activity of 
the Bavarians, wdio, under the conduct of Wrede, a brave 
and skilful commander, marclied, after the reduction of 
Wurtzburg, to stop his j)rogress. But, wdien they had 
beer; joined by a body of Austrians, the advancing army 
only amounted to 3(1,000 men: a number apjiarently in- 
sufficient for the purpose of intereeplioii 
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TJie probability of meeting Napoleon in the direetion 
of Hanaii, induced tlio general to del:ach a regiment of 
liglit-liorsc to tak(' possession of that town ; and the desired 
information was then obkiined. The French soon made 
their appearance ; and, on the arrival of the greater part of 
the Bavarian army, some skirmishes arose, which termi- 
nated in the captivity of 4500 of the fugitives. On tJie 
(msuing day, partial and desultory combats were con- 
tinued for seven hours; but, as the whole army which re- 
treated with Napoleon, exceeding the amount of OcL 
(>5,000 men, had then reached the vicinity of Ha- i^O. 
nail, tlie battle became more regular and systematic. Bo- 
naparte hoped to crush the right wing by tin* efforts of 
a great mass of infantry : but the firmness of tliat division 
repelled the assailants, who suffered severely in the colli- 
sion. Ilis cavalry rushed u])on the centre and the left, 
and made some impression ; and the allies at length so 
far gave vay, that the enemy opened a passage, and the 
first column escaped to the northward of tlie town. The 
rest, after a renewal of confiict, eflecled their retreat. 
Above ()000 men were killed or wounded on the part of the 
allies; but more than twice that number sufieri'd in tlie 
I'rench army ; and 10,000 prisoners were, in a few days, 
added to the former amount ^ 

With such vigilant care did Napoleon provide for his 
safety, and so highly was he favored by fortune, that he 
arrived at P'^ris witliiii three weeks after Ins flight from 
Leipzig. During his retreat, he had issued an order for 
the speedy meeting of the legislative body ; and he took 
an early opportunity of stating his exigencies to the con- 
servative senate, and of proposing such arrangements as 

^ The writer of luilletin of the ‘hi of Novcnibi i says, on the 

day which followed the battle of Hanau, the enemy was in full retreat : but this 
assertion is only true witJi regard to himself and his arnty ; for bis adversaries 
were in J'nU pnr^HU. 
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were requisite for the defence of the country. It was de- 
creed, that 300,000 men should be placed at tlie disposal 
of tlie minister of war ; but the cisscmbly considered one 
liaif of this force as sufficient for immediate service, the rest 
being liable to be called out only in case of an invasion of 
tlie eastern frontier. 

While the allies were ignorant of the fate of Bonaparte, 
their armies advanced toward the Rhine by different routes. 
Multitudes of prisoners, and a variety of sjxiils, indicated 
tlie disorganisation of the retiring troops ; and only the 
wreck of a mighty host could be discerned. 'J1ie prince 
of Sweden, for some time, moved in a western direction; 
but he was induced to turn to the northward by the desire 
of securing the mouths of the Elbe and Weser, and of ex- 
pelling the enemy from the circle of Lowin’- Saxony. As 
soon as he entered the Hanoverian territories, which the 
French had already evacuated, the inhabitants gladly em- 
braced the opportunity of shaking off a detested yoke, 
and the authority of die elector was restored Avith universal 
assent. Ilis attention Avas also directed to Holland ; for 
he ordered the baron Winzingerode to extend his liiii' to 
the borders of that eountrvi Avith a vicAV' to the emancipa- 
tion of a long-harassed people. 

Tlie ruin of the grand army of I'ranco inspired the 
Hollanders with the most pleasing Iiojies. lew nations 
were ever more systematically ojipressed than they had 
been. For that ready submission wlreh onglit to have ex- 
cited the gratitude of tlie h^reiich, and to have ensured to 
them the most lenient administration, tliey were treated 
with the most supercilious arrogance, as if tlioy had been 
the most contemptible of mankind. Enormous taxation, 
the increased rigors of militiiry conscription, the extinction 
of diat foreign trade which hud formerly enriched the 
community, and, among a numerous class, the annihila- 
tion of the oidiiiary comforts of life, were tlie evils under 
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which they liad long groaned, and which they had borne 
with abject su)>inission, or with exemplary patience. No 
jirospect of relief seemed to dawn upon the darkness of 
their fate, before the expedition to Russia plunged their 
oppressor into difficidties and dangers. Hope then so far 
revived, that some of the <listinguishcd friends of the 
house of Orange held ])rivate meetings at the Hague, in 
which public affairs were the topics of conversation, and 
schemes of deliverance were earnestly discussed. Even 
those citizens win) liad opposed that family were ready to 
concur in any efforts which the ])eople might be disposed 
to make for the recovery of their independence. The 
same spirit was secretly ])ropagate(l through the ])rovinces; 
and the flame of liberty was ready to burst forth with re- 
novated lustre, as soon as an opportunity should be of- 
fered by the continued misfortunes of the tyrant. In some 
of the towns, that discontent which had been long re- 
pressed l)roke out too soon into action ; and, at Leyden 
in particular, the flag of the old government was hoisted, 
amidst loud cries oi Orangx bovea'^ ! These partial Insiir- 
recth)ns were speedily quelled by the ruling power, and no 
farther commotion arose before the report of the battle of 
Leipzig gladdened an oppressed cuinmunity. The leading 
partisans of the exiled prince then selected, chiefly from 
the middle class at the Hague, a courageous and faithful 
band, ready to act on the spur of the occasion ; and they 
procured, by die influence of count Stirum, the adjunction 
of a corps of the national guard to tiie confederacy. On 
the advance of the allies, the people, in difterent towns, 
were eager for an explosion ; but they were cheeked for 
some time by the ])rudcncc and caution of the higher class. 
At length, Falck, an officer of the guard at Amsterdam, 
thinking that longer delay would be useless, instigated the 


^ Orange abovt or, “ Up with the house of Orange 
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populace to make such a disturbance as might enforce tlie 
retreat of the French who were in power, and induce the 
Dutch munici])ality to agree to tlic formation of a pro- 
visional government- The scheme liad the desired effect. 
The French officers of the government left the city on tlie 
following day; and twenty-four persons, named in a pro- 
clamation, began to assume the administrative functions ; 

Noi\ but tliey neither acknowleged the })rince of 
16. Orange, nor renounced the authority of the em- 
peror of France. 

While the expected revolution was yet in sus])ense, from 
the indecision of the new rulers of Amsterdam, the confe- 
derates at the Hague started into action, desired count 
Stirum to act as governor, and convoked a meeting of 
tliose persons who had been ministers or depntii's in the 
year 1794. TJie people were absolved from tlie allegiance 
wliich they had sworn to the tyrant : such as continued to 
obey any orders issued in his name were stigmatisiul as 
traitors to tlieir country ; and the prince of Orange was 
proclaimed with shouts of hi'art-felt satisfaction. 

The means of supporting this insurrection were appa- 
rently inconsiderable, and even contem|>til)Ie. About 1000 
men, at the Hague, were indeed armed, but not in a 
soldier-like manner : money, iind all kinds of stores, were 
<leplorably deficient ; and it was not known wlietlier the 
prince would venture to put himself at the head of the eou- 
fedcracy. But the pros})eet of aid from Oreat-Britaim and 
from the allied pursuers of the retreating army, gave en- 
couragement to the boldest acts and most vigorous mea- 
sures. The refusal of the inviti*d statesmen to join the as- 
sociation gave a temporary cheek to the general ardor : 
but the ajipointment of Hogendorp and Maasdam to the 
cliicf administration restored confidence and pri‘scrve(l 
traiKiuillity. 

Doubt and anxiety still prevailed at Amsterdam ; but. 
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after a week’s deliberation, tlie magistrates proclaimed the 
prince, and tlie people honored liim with the style of 
royalty. Tliis example was followed at Rotterdam, under 
the auspices of admiral Kichert. At Leuwardcn and Gro- 
ningen, likewise, tlie authority of the prince was restored; 
but the a])[)reliensions of hostility from the garrison of 
Utrecht damped the rising* joy. 

Tlie appearance of some British vessels at Scheveling, 
and the disembarkation of a body of marines, inspired the 
patriots at the Hague wdtli confident hopes of eftectiial 
aid; and tlu' arrival of the prince from England, wdth the 
earl of Claiicaity, whom the regent had sent as his am- 
bassador to the rescued provinces, diffused, even among 
the phlegmatic Hollanders, a nipturous joy. He expressed 
his gratitude for the honor of that s|>ontane()us invitation 
wdiieli he had received, and declared that ho would devote 
his future life to the service of his country, and the promo- 
tion of public prosperity and private happiness. By the 
citizens of Amsterdam lu‘ was received wdth an equal 
Avarmth of congratulation : he wxis proclaimed sove- Dec, 
reign prince of the Ibiited Netherlands; and, as 2. 
it seemed to be the general w'isli of the natioir that a mon- 
archical government should be estal>lishe<l, he promised 
to frame, w ith the aid of w ise and experienced statesmen, 
such a constitution as waiuld combine freedom w ith royalty. 
A Russian detaclmumt arrived for the protection of the 
capital: the Briel was taken by the valor of the Dutch ; 
Helvoet-slu\ ^ was recovered with facility; and Arnheim 
was stormed by the Prussians, w ho, in retaliation of a 
massacre recently committed at M oerden by the Ercncli, 
put the garrison to the sw'ord. 

While the Dutch w ere emjiloyed in the recovery of their 
independence, the allied princes, having reached the banks 
of the Rhine, stated to the wwhl their vicu'S and inten- 
tions. They declared that they had no enmitv Dec. 
against the Erem b nation: they hoped to see it 1. 
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great, powerful, and happy : they considered France, in a 
state of vigor and respectability, as one of the foundations 
of the social edifice of Europe; and they were tlierefiiie 
willing to secure, to that empire, an extent of territory 
which the French kings had never known. But they could 
not tamely witness that preponderance which Napoleon 
labored to establish, or submit to a scries of encroachments 
upon states wliicli had a fair claim to independence. Tliey 
wished to check wanton ambition, to put an end to the 
calamities which Europe had for twenty years suffered, and 
restore peace upon the basis of a well-bahiiu;ed partition of 
strength ; and they would not lay dowai their arms witliout 
fixing such principles, and making such rn’rangements, as 
would secure the observance of treaties, and jnovi(h' fi»r 
[)errnanent traiupiillity. 


Eiyr^i’EB xx\. 


VitXi}()fi]icfortu)u(tL’ of the Spanish War, 

Ihri: regent’s . remark, exieiiuating llie sueeess (vf tlje 
Erencli after their defeat at SalamaTiea, a'ld adverting to 
those sacrifices w'liicli seemed prosj^ectively favorable to tin' 
S|>anisii cause, had the air of ])ro])ii<‘cy. d'hey appeared 
to be, in a great measure, incapable of tlie bold oj)erations 
of offensive warfare. Content with their partial })rogress, 
tlioy were disposed to lornain inactive, while their sove- 
reign WTis intent upon t lie reparation of the losses which ho 
had sustained in Russia. On the other hand, the rulers 
of Spain were animated with fresh alacrity, and willing to 
correct the errors wdiicli had been found detrimental and 
pernicious. They gave their full confidence to tlie able 
commander who W'as destined to lead them to victory- He 
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was invested with the dignity of generalissimo, and grati- 
fied with extraordinary powers; and a desirable unity of 
command pervfided the military system of the peninsula. 
He had ])rociired from Britain a very considerable supply 
ot troops; ami the Spanisli armies received great aug- 
mentations, particularly from Andalusia. He hoped that 
farther draughts would be made from Spain, for the ex- 
igencies of the war in Germany, and that an opportunity 
might thus be afforded for the expulsion or discomfiture of 
the military partisans of Joseph. 

When the spring called the opposite armies ^ 
into action, the inarcpiis of Wellington assembled ^^^l**^* 
his principal force in the vicinity of Ciudad- Rodrigo. His 
first object teas to cross the Douro. Tlie enemy, having 
taken strong positions on the right bank of that river, 
might be expected to oppose the passage; but the marcpiis, 
by ordering a pju’J of the army to cross it n ithin the fron- 
tiers of Ihn’tugal, and move Jilojig it's northern side, 
over-awed the iMonch into such a retreat as left the barrier 
undefended. H(* dislodged a small force from Salamanca, 
and prociM'ded to Palencia, while the I'Vench, with tliree 
united armies, oeeiipiod the ciHintry about ihirgos. When 
he had turned ti’.eir ffaiiks by tlie lerrific movements of Jiis 
eavalry, they relreaJed towanl the Ebro ; but he resolved 
to antieipaie Uudr movements by crossing llie river without 
delay, so as to tlnenon an iiiterrupliou of their eommiini- 
eation with Eraiieo. 'fhe troops passed without opposition 
(while the hV nch main body continued at Pancorbo), and 
directed their march toward Vittorij;. Alarmed at this 
advance, marshal .lourcian, who exercised the chief com- 
mand under the nominal king-, marched to the Ebro, rapidly 
})assed it, and nested liis right near the city. 

The hope of terminating, by an indisputable and com- 
plete victory, the contest for the possession uf Spain, ani- 
mated the zeal of lord Wellington. Ih^ took as accurate 
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a survey of the enemy’s position as the distance would 
allow ; and, not heiiig deterred by it’s apparent strcTu^th or 
defensibility, he made dispositions for an attack. The left 
wing of the French occupied the heights near T^a Puebla 
de Arlangoii ; their centre was posted on aii eminence 
which commanded a valley near the Zadora ; and their 
right rested upon Vittoria. 

So eager were the allied troops for action, tiuit they did 
not require any exhortations to rouse or inspirit them : yet 
the short speech of their general, circulated among the 
ranks, may be supposed to have had^ an encouraging ellect. 

Remember, my friends, that you are the brothers of the 
heroes of Trafalgar, and that you have before you those 
whom you vampiished at Salamanca.’’’ 

Jane The battle commenced with the ojaualions of 

21. sir Howland Hill, who attacked tlie heights of La 
Puebla, on which Jourdan had not at first stationed a great 
force. When the French general, diseov(‘ring the im- 
portance of that jiosition, had sent additional troops to 
maintain it, successive reinforcements wine detached to tln^ 
assault ; and the contest was animated and severe. As the 
enemy could not, with every effort, secure the possession, 
the right of the confederates, [uotected by this acquisition, 
passed the Zadora, and attacked Sabijana, which was 
seised by their vigor, and retained by the firmness of tbeir 
perseverance. The central body now crossed the river, 
and advanced with an air of intrepidity which intimidated 
tlie intrusive prince, who ordered the menaced division to 
retire in the direction of \'ittoria. Sir TJiomas (iraham 
moved from the left ; and, by las direction, general Oswald 
impetuously assaulted the strong lieights which covere<l 
Oamarra-Mayor, In this service, the Sj)aniards and Por- 
tuguese, according to the official report, “ liehaved ad- 
ndrably.” Tlie lieights were gained, and the village was 
stormed at the point of the bayonet. Aheehuco was re- 
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solutely attacked; and, while the defence was continued 
with spirit, Joseph detached a select division to retake 
Gamarra : but this attempt was fruitless, and the eflforts for 
the retention of the other post were also baffled. The 
retreat of the French now became universal ; and it was so 
preci})itate and disorderly, that they abandoned tlieir ar- 
tillery and baggage, {ind even left the military chest to 
hostile seisure. As the rugged nature of the ground, ami 
it’s frequent intersections, obstructed the movements of the 
cavalry, the pursuit was not very effective ; and, therefore, 
tlie far greater part of tlic routed army escaped \ 

Tills victory was purchased with severe loss. Tlie Rritish 
list of killed and wounded exceeded 3300 : the Portugiieseand 
Spaniards who suffered, amounted respectively to 1049 and 
553. No accurate account has been given of the French loss 
of meu*^; but the captured artillery consisted of 150 pieei‘s, 
and the stores and provisions were abundant and valuable. 

The joy Mdiich this success diffused over the peninsula 
sparkled in every eye, and tuilivened every countenance. 
Not only the iiidepeiidenee of Portugal seemed to be 
established; but the tlironc of Ferdinand was considered 
as secure. Vet, if (he allied princes had not been fortunate 
in Germany, a reverse of fortune might hav(‘ occnniMi 
beyond tlie Pyrenees. 

General Claustd, vhose aid in the battle had been ex- 
pected, was advancing to ViUoria with a strong division, 
whe]i he found that it was occuj)ied by a British corps, 
lie hastily retreated toward Logrono: and, as theri* uas 
a fair prospect of his interception, the marquis detached 
troops for that purpose. Mina and Saiieliez were already 
puisuing* him; but, by an uncommon rapidity of march, 

^ London Gazette Extraordinary of July X — History of the’: W^ar in Spain 
and Portugal, by general Sairnzin. 

3 liord Castlereagh, evidently speaking from conjecture, swelled the number 
of killed, wounded, and prisoiv rs, to 12,000, when lie moved for a vote of thanks 
to the victorious general. JSoine ofticers, in private letters, estimated the number 
at fiOOO ; otlters at only 5000. 
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he escaped to Tudela, and even found an opportunity of 
reaching' one of the Pyrenean passes. In the wean time, 
sir Thomas Graham oontimied the pursuit in the territory 
of Biscay, and Castanos drove the still-resisting’ enemy to 
the Bidassoa. A garrison which liad been left in the castle 
of PancoriK) resolved to defend it with vigor: but, when 
the count of Abisbal (generfil O’Donnel) had stormed an 
inferior fort, the courage of the commandant declined into 
the humility of capitulation. 

The operations of the rallies, on tlie eastern coast of 
Spain, were far from being so well conducted ns those 
which ensured the splendid triumph at Vittoria. Siichet 
advanced against the army which sir John Murray com- 
manded, and a pai;t of his force attempted to ascend a 
range of hills near C'astalla: but the dedence was as firm 
as the charge was impetuous; and the marshal conseipiently 
retreated. A vigorous pursuit miglit have rendered this 
repulse advantageous: but the opj)ortunity was neglected; 
for the movements were not so quick or so prompt as the 
occasion required. Soon aflc'r this engagement, sir John 
received instructions from the commander-in-chief, to aim 
at the recovery of the open part of the Valencian province, 
and at the expulsion of the hVench from the lower Ebro, 
so as to secure a communication with the army of Catalonia. 
An attack upon l^irragona was included in the scheme of 
hostility, as the apprehensioii of losing that town would 
probably draw Suchet from Ins position near the Xucar. 
Under the conduct of admiral Hallowell, the armament 
sailed from Alicant to Gape Salon; and the troops com- 
menced the investment of J\irragona ; but they had made 
little progress in the siege, when a report of the advance 
of Suchet from the south, and of Mathieu from the north- 
east, reduced sir Jolin to a state of despair. He began 
to calculate the disparity between his force and that which 
threatened him with an attack; and, after garrisoning a 
fort which he had taken, and leaving a division to keep the 
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garrison of the town in check, he concluded that only 16,000 
men would remain, to meet the best French troops in 
Spain,*’ exceeding the amount of 20,000. The British and 
German soldiers, about 4.500 in number, formed, lie said, the 
only part of his army upon which lie could firmly rely : the 
rest were Spaniards and Italians. He continued the siege 
for sbme days after he had convinced himself of^ the impos- 
sibility of success, and then re-embarked in disorder, leavu'ng 
the guns in the advanced batteries, which the admiral had 
offered to secure.* He lingered on the coast, and re-landed 
the troops for a trifling object, instead of expediting that 
return which might enable him to assist the Spaniards near 
the Xucar. 

Lord William Bentinck, who arrived on the coast during 
the jireparations for retreat, assumed the command; and, 
when the troops regained the Valencian coast, he led them 
against Sachet, who ha<l returned to his former station. 
Hie defeat of his countrymen at Vittoria now induced the 
marshal to hasten into Catalonia. The allies followed him, 
and menaced Tarragona with a resumption of the siege. 
Gii his adv^ance to tlie town, they retired : but he siiffi'red 
them to take jiossession of it, when lie had destroyed the 
fortifications and removed the garrison. Some loss and dis- 
grace w^ere afterward sustained, in consequence of a bold 
incursion into the country near Barcelona. While the 
head-quarters were at Villa-Franca, an advanced body oc- 
cupied the pas- of Ordal. 'I1ic vigilant enemy, approach- 
ing in force, suddenly attacked the allies, and, after making 
some havoek in tlu^ action, captured or dispersed the de- 
tachment. In consequence of this check, the rest of the 
army hastily ret^'cated to '^iarragona. 

As the success at Vittoria was incomplete without the 
acquisition of St. Sebastian and Pampeluna, one was be- 
sieged, and the other blockaded ; but, from the mountainous 
nature of the country, tiie requisite communication was not 
maintained bftweeii the divisions which w ere thus employed. 
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For the retrieval of the French glory in Spain, marshal 
Soult was despatched from Germany to take tlie chief com- 
mand; and, having reason to apprehend, that an invasion 
of France would quickly follow the reduction of the two 
fortresses, he resolved to make vigorous efforts for their 
relief. He formed a great army by a recall of the fugitives, 
and assaulted the post of lloncesvalles, which was defended 
by the brigade of major-general Ryng, but which all the 
exertions of that officer, reinforced by tlie division of sir 
Lowry Cole, could not prevent from being turned. The 
dislodged troops retired toward Fampeliina; and sir Row- 
land Hill, being attacked on the same day in the Puerto de 
Maya, deemed a retreat ex])edient when lie was apprised 
of the repulse of the riglit, even after he laid recovered from 
the rude shock to which the impetuosity of a superior force 
had exposed him. 

In expectation of the marshaPs approach to the blockaded 
city, such positions were taken as seemed to afford a pro- 
spect of defence. In the midst of the arrangements, the 
marquis arrived to quicken and animate the operations; 
and, when the enemy endeavoured to seise a commanding 
post, it was resolutely maintained under his eye by a body 
of Spaniards and Portuguese. Upon the heights near the 
valley of the Lanz a more formidable attack was made; 
and, while the assailants were repelled with great loss on 
some points of the line, they effected a lodgement in other 
parts ; but the intrusion was soon chastised by a sanguinary 
repulse. An attempt to turn the left was the enemy’s next 
enterprise ; and, for this purpose, the marshal so far weak- 
ened his line, as to present an opportunity of a general 
attack. His right and left were assailed with vigor and 
effect : his main body was also dislodged from a position of 
remarkable strength ; and, at the same time, troops were 
detached for the support of a division that formed the ex- 
treme left of the allies, and which, after withdrawing from 
one height to another, ultimately maintained^tself. A pass 
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which the retiring troops boldly endeavoured to secure did 
not clFectually stoj) the career of their adversaries, who ex- 
ultingly drove them to the French frontier. 

St. Sebastian was defended with zeal and pertinacity. 
When two breaches had been made, an assault was 
risqued ; but, as the fire of the place was yet entire, and the 
breaelies were flanked by well-manned works, the attempt 
was unsuccessful, and mischievous to the gallant besiegers. 
After a lnollth^s delay and a renewal of preparation, some 
batteries began to pour forth a more formidable five ; and 
dispositions Avere made for another assault. Soult advanced 
to the relief of the garrison, and repeatedly attacked a 
Spanish force, posted near (he Bidassoa; but he met with 
such a vigorous resistance, that he abandoned the 
hope of success. So well had the Sj)aniards pro- 31. 
litcd by the military instructions of their friends, that tlie 
British troops, placed on their flanks to aid their opera- 
tio]is, did not find it necessary to act on this occasion. On 
the same day, the storming party moved forward to a new 
breach, which was apparently so well secured by every kind 
of preparation, that the danger of entering might have 
appalled tlie stoutest hearts. No man (says the director 
of the attack^) outlived the attempt to gain the ridge;’’ and 
the enterprise seemed to be absolutely hopeless. But the 
expedient of turning the guns against the curLain changed 
the scene. It required extraordinary care and attention, 
so to point the rtillery, as not to injure the assailants, over 
whose heads the balls were Intended to pass ; and this ser- 
vice w<is performed with unexampled precision.* It’s effect 
was speedy and important; and it was aided by a sudden 
explosion of shells and ammunition on the rampart, vdiich 
produced confusion among the defenders of the works. 
Another attempt to reach the summit was crowned with 
success. A detachment, sent to the right of the breach, 
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forced the barricades on the top of tljc wall, and entered 
the adjoining* houses : all the complications of defence gave 
way; and the whole town was seised by the allies. The 
loss was severe; for about 500 of the assailants were killed^ 
and 1500 wounded. In the following week, the castle M^as 
taken, and above 1800. men became prisoners of war. 

Repeated threats of an invasion of Britain had only 
served to evince the boastful presumption of the French, 
and to expose their preparations to ridicule and contempt : 
but, without the panidc of menace, the disgrace which they 
had been unable to inflict was hurled upon them ; and the 
establishment of a rival warrior and a liostile army within 
that frontier which they supposed to be sacred proved a 
rankling thorn in the side of their ruler. 

leaving the capital of Navarre under blockade, the allied 
OcL troops crossed the Bidassoa, and forced the en- 
7. trenchments at Andaye and other parts of the 
frontier. .When the surrender of Pampeluna left the right 
wing of the army uTiem])loycd, the commander-in-chief 
made dispositions for an attack upon all the posts near the 
Nivelie, which the French had fortified with great care 
and labor. Their right, in the front of St. Jean de Tmz, 
formed the strongest post; and this, it was hoped, might 
be turned with little difficulty, if the centre should be 
separated from the left, and subjected to an irresistible 
impression. ' In this preparatory service so many hours 
were employed, that the chief assault was postponed to the 
next morning : but the enemy prudently retired in the night 
to an entrehched camp near Bayonne. About 1400 of the 
French were made prisoners, and artillery and ammunition 
were captured in abundance, yet not without a considerable 
Loss of lives in the attack. In the ensuing operations, a 
much greater loss was susUiiiicd. The new position had 
such an appearance of strength, that an assault in front 
did not promise to be successful. It was therefore resolved 
by the marquis, that movements should be made toward 
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the Nive, to clear the right bank, and reach the rear of the 
French. Alarmed at these mana3uvres, Soult marched out 
of his camp with the greater part of his force, and fiercely 
attacked the left wing of the allies, commanded by sir John 
Hope, witli a view of drawing ))ack the riglit; but so manly 
and vigorous was the resistance, tluit his aim was com- 
pletely baffled;, and his disappointment was aggravated by 
the conduct of two regiments of Dutch and Germans, who, 
immediately after the engagement, passed over to the ranks 
of the allies. Another attempt on tliis point proved equally 
fruitless, and a third trial terminated in disgrace. In 
tliesc defensive actions, the Portuguese displayed the steady 
courage of well-discij)lined warriors, and received high 
j)raise from the Jlritisli officers. Tlie marshal then tiinied 
his attention to the rigJit wing, and sent a great force to 
storm it’s position; but sir Rowland Hill was so Dec, 
well prepared for defence, tliat, even before the 13. 
arri\'al of reinforcement, he compelled tlie enemy to re- 
treat with a great diminution of number. In these con- 
flicts, which occupied five days, 650 of the confederates 
were killed ; above 3000 were wounded ; and 500 were 
reported to be missing. 'Idius the first fruits of invasion 
were purchased at a dear rate: but, when iiongr is ob- 
tained, and success smiles upon tlie progress of the war, 
soldiers do not keenly regret the loss of their brave asso- 
ciates ; and the people for whom they shed their blood are 
content to say, that they fell in a glorious cause. 

While the defenders of Spain were employed in de- 
livering the couiitry from a foreign yoke, the cortes en- 
deavoured to free the minds of the people from the tyranny 
of the inquisition. A decree against tl^e holy office could 
scarcely have been expected from the rooted bigotry of the 
Spanish nation. The clergy considered that institution as 
necessary for the preservation of religious purity ; and, 
when it was suppresse-'. Joseph in those provinces whidi 
jie ostensibly governed, they reprobated the arbitral y e dict 
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as a proof of Ins ^norance of tlic Spanish cJmracter, and 
of his. contempt of all religion. Although the popular re- 
spect for that establishment had in some measure declined, 
a great part of the community still entertained a favorable 
ojnnion of a tribunal, which had for three centuries been 
incorporated with the hierarchical system. Not deterred by 
this consideration, the patriots declared that the inquisition, 
being contrary to the constitution of Spain, injurious to 
religion, and detrimental to the state, ought to be abolished : 
but the courage of the members did not pass beyond the 
limits of a vote. The resolution hud not it’s due effect; 
for it was subsequently voted, that the propriety of au- 
thorising other tribunals, to protect and preserve the purity 
of the fiiitli, should be referred to a committee ; and the 
result was a law, ordaining the erection of an episcopal 
court in every diocese, for the cognisance of herelical de- 
linquency; accompanied with a declaration, importing that 
the ancient laws against heretics were in full l]>rcc. The 
new courts were proposed to be so constituted, as to di- 
minish the danger of inhuman tyranny : but they did not 
hold out the pro.spect of a remedy for the evils of the in- 
quisition. The clergy even complained of this feeble attack 
upon a .sacred institution; and, when the report of the 
committee was ordered to be read in every clmrcli, they 
refused to obey a mandate which had not received the 
sanction of the ecclesiastical body. Incensed at this dis- 
obedience, the cortes dismissed the regents, to whose wcak- 
ne.ss they imputed the disrespect with which the legislature 
had been treated: but the new appointments were not 
followed by an enforcement of the law. Some of the bishops, 
headed by the pope’s delegate, strongly opposed it; and 
the banishment of the nuncio rather increased than allaycni 
the ferment which the zealots luid excited. 

The efforts of the assembly for the regeneration of Spain 
were not so successful jis they ought to have been ; and 
even the reforms which had been enacted were not so far 
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carried into effect, as to be productive of that benefit which 
might reasonably have been expected. Tlie views of the 
liberal members were obstructed by prejudice and bigotry, 
and tlie most pernicious and dangerous schemes of religious 
and j)olitical innovation were imputed to those representa- 
tives by their clerical adversaries, who were therefore pleased 
at the announced expiration of the extraordinary cortes. 
A new assembly was now summoned for the ordinary pur- 
poses of legislation, and for the promotion of just and 
ecpiitable government. 


li:j"j\er xxvi. 

Continuance of the War between GreaUliriiain and the 
United estates, 

'PriE abortion of the negotiatory experiment seemed to 
aggravate and embitter the animosity of the contending 
powers. To the president and the majority of the congress, 
the Rritish court imputed the guilt of aggression, and the 
additional culpability of an obstinate j)erseverance in flagrant 
injustice, while the leaders* of the American government 
acrimoniousl) reprobated that progression of \ iolence and 
outrage, with which the English* had sustained their arro- 
gant and unwarrantable pretensions, 

Mr. Madison, being re-elected president by a considerable 
majority, in preference to Mr. Clinton, whose moderation 
would not suft'er him to be zealous for war, continued to 
propagate resentment and hostility. In the public harangue 
which attended his inauguration, he declared that ^ x). 
the war was ‘^just in it"s origin, necessary and 
noble in it’s objects;*” and boasted tJiat it Jiad been waged, 
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on the part of his countrymen, with a scrupulous regard 
to the precepts of courtesy and humanity, and to the usages 
of civilised nations, and in a spirit of liberality which 
was never surpassed asserting, at the same time, that the 
enemy had pursued a very diflferent course, in menacing 
the adopted and naturalised members of the political family 
of the United States with the punishment due to traitors 
and deserters, in letting loose the blood-thirsty savages 
upon the opi)ositc ranks of honorable warriors, and in 
supplying the j)lace of a conquering force by attempts for 
the dismemberment of a confederated republic. '^I'he last 
instance of unjustifiable conduct, he said, “ if it did not 
belong to a series of unexampled inconsistencies,’^ might 
excite greater astonishment, as proceeding from a govern- 
ment which founded the very war, so long prosecuted in 
Europe, on a charge against the “ disorganising and in- 
surrectional policy of it’s adversary.” 

Such was the intemperate language by which the re- 
publican ruler inflamed the minds of the people, and called 
their worst passions into exercise. It cherished and kept 
alive the flame of war ; but it had not an equal effect in all 
parts of the state ; for there were several provinces, ])ar- 
ticularly the northern territories, in which the j)eople did 
not conceal their earnest desire of peace. 

New attemjits were made upon tlie Canadian {)rovincc. 
ikigadier Winchester, advancing with 1000 men, seised 
French-town, and was proceeding to attack Fort-Detroit, 
when he was encountered by colonel Proctor, who liad 500 
civilised and 600 savage warriors under his command. He 

JTan. had stationed a part of his force in liouses and 

22. enclosures, which, from a dread of the barbarians, 
they defended with obstinacy; but, as those feeble posts 
could not bo permanently maintained, the occupants finally 
surrendered at discretion. The rest of tlic republican army, 
in attempting to retreat, suffered almost total destruction 
from the fury of the savages, whose barbarity ought to 
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have been checked by the superior civilisation of their as- 
sociates ^ 

The operations of this war were not conducted on a large 
scale. From the smallness of the force which Great-Britain 
sent into the field, it might have been considered as one of 
the most insignificant powers in Christendom ; and the 
United States, though comparatively feeble, had a numerous 
and increasing population, which might have furnished a 
greater mass of disposable force. 

Another invasion of Upper-Canada was not so unsuc- 
cessful as Winchester’s attempt. Major-general Dearborn, 
being informed that the town of York was weakly garri- 
soned, marched against it with above 2000 men, and, bMng 
aided by a flotilla on Lake Ontario, enforced the surrender 
of an important post. 

After the transfer of Louisiana to France by a secret 
article of the treaty concluded with Spain in the year 1802, 
that ill-pco})led but useful territory had been purchased by 
the United States: but, in fixing it’s limits, they had en- 
croached, in the opinion of the Spaniards, upon the pro- 
vince of West-Florida. Hence had arisen disputes, which 
were not yet accommodated. A particular object of contest 
was the fortress of Mobile, against which major-general 
Harrison sent a detachment. The demand of an immediate 
surrender had a sjioedy eifcct, though the Spaniards pos- 
sessed the means of a long defence. 

This was ; . act m hich had no connexion with the exist- 
ing war; but it served to evince the spirit of the American 
government, and it’s imitation of the selfish and encroaching 
practices of Europe* n nations. That spirit, in some in- 
stances, degenerated into malice and cruelty: for it ap- 
pears, from a proclamation of the president, that it was 
declared lawful, by an act of the congress, for any persons 
to use “ torpedoes, sub-marine instruments, or any other 

* The commander coolly says, that the retiring soldiers were, as he believed, 
‘‘ all, or with very low cx^plions, killed by the Indians.’* 
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destructive miicliines whatever,” against British armed 
vessels; audit is said, that a schooner was left to invite 
seisiirC;, having casks of giin-^powdor concealed under a 
stock of provisions, subject to mechanical explosion. These 
practices were vindicated, but not justified or excused, by 
the brutality of that government which had brought for- 
ward the tomahawk and the scalping-knife, to aid the opera- 
tions of the muscpiet and the cannon. 

Uuring the cainj)aign, a prospect of peace arose; but it 
was faint and distant. Tlie eni})eror of Russia, ]>eing tlie 
friend of both powers, offered his mediation ; and, as ‘“^his 
high cliaracter was a satisfactory pledge for the sincerity 
and impartiality of his offer,’’ it was readily accepted by the 
president, who commissioned three disringuished citizens to 
treat with British plenipotentiaries at Petersburg, and at 
the same time gave instructions for the adjustment of a 
commercial treaty with Russia. As it was not expected 
that this interposition would be efficacious in allaying the 
animosity of the Americans, it was declined by the British 
court. 

The lakes and the neighbouring posts were, at this time, 
the chief scenes of hostility. Colonel Proctor, beijig aware 
of the enemy’s intention of attacking him as soon as a 
reinforcement should arrive, resolved to assault a fortified 
station near lake Erie ; but, when he reached the mouth 
of the Miami, he found the Americans so strongly en- 
trenched and covered, that all the fire of his batteries could 
not make the desired impression. While he remained in 
Ma^ suspense at this station, his men were exposed, on 
5. both sides of the river, to a sudden and violent 
attfick. About 1300 men, commanded by brigadier Clay, 
had descended the stream in the hope of overwhelming the 
besiegers, who were also harassed by a simultaneous sortie 
from the fort. Even the batteries of the British commander 
vvere seiilbtf, by the foe; but the vigor with which he in- 
^drcil the troops enabled them to turn the tide of triumph. 
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He had not 1000 men under his immediate authority; but 
the deficiency was supplied by a body of sava^^es, whose 
courage and activity (he says) contributed largely to liis 
success. About 1000 of the Americans were killed, wounded, 
or captured. 

Near the head of Lake Ontario, a strong body of Ame- 
ricans disembarked, and attacked Fort-George, which all 
the efforts of colonel Vincent could not maintain. At 
Saeket’s harbour, on the same lake, an attempt was made 
upon the fort both by land and water ; but the courage of 
the enemy secured it against every assault. Fortune was 
more favorable to the English in the nocturnal attack of a 
camp, which, though it was defended by a great superiority 
of number, was gallantly forced ; and a more considerable 
advantage was obtained near Qucen^s-town, in the surrender 
of a detachment sent out by major-general Dearborn for 
the intereej)tiou of British supplies. 

Some naval engagements occurred on the lakes. On 
that of Ontario, Sir James Yeo could not eftcctually prevail 
over captain Chauncey; and, on l^ake Erie, Barclay found 
an able opponent in Perry, with whose squadron he had a 
close conflict. Each attributed to the opposing commodori' 
a superiority of force ; but it does not appear tJiat the ’dis- 
parity was considerable. The chief American vessel, though 
disabled, was not captured, because the Canadians were too 
fully employed to take advantage of the apparent surrender. 
When both parties had sustained a severe loss, five British 
vessels, of which only two are dignified by the appellation 
of ships, fell into the power of the enemy. 

This misfortune did not efface the glory whicli the British 
marine had acquired in an engagement near the port of 
Boston. Broke, commander of the Shannon, having long 
watched the Chesapeak frigate, beheld with joy it’s ap- 
proach to action. He luid only 330 against 440 men: 
and, in the weight ot metal, the enemy had a very great 
advantage : but no Consideration of hostile superiority could 
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discourage his men, who, after a short firing, boarded the 
American ship, and subdued all opposition. Seventy-nine 
were killed or wounded in the Shannon, and one hundred 
and seventy in the Chesapeak. Captain Broke, who first 
leaped into that vessel, received great personal injury ; and 
Laurence, the republican commander, died of his wounds. 

Tlie enemy’s success on Lake Eric was followed by the 
recovery of the whole Michigan territory, except Michi- 
limachinac; and it encouraged Harrison to march into 
Upper-Canada, with confident hopes of advantage. Major- 
general Proctor, being too weak to withstand the invaders, 
dismantled several posts, and destroyed the stores; and, 
being attacked in his retreat, he escaped with ditficiilty, 
securing less than one half of his force. 

As both powers, soon after, increased tlieir armies, it 
was expected tliat some great exploits would he performed. 
Major-general Hampton, having collected above 7000 men, 
made an irruption into I.ower-Canada, and his adv^anced 
guard endeavoured to overpower the proviiudal troops posted 
near the Chateangiiay ; hut the defence was so spirited, 
that the assailants, udio were greatly superior in number, 
were repelled with loss and disgrace. With a view of 
rendering this invasion more elfectual, Wilkinson, having 
embarked on Lake ()ntario with a considerable force, pro- 
ceeded down the river St. Laurence, and had nearly reached 
Prescot, before his progress Avas observed. A violent can- 
nonade than harassed the advancing armament; but it did 
not discourage the general, who sent brigadier Boyd, with 
above 3000 men, to attack a corps which lieutenant-colonel 
Morrison commanded on the Canadian side of the river. 
The Americans first assaulted the left wing, but could not 
disorder it’s ranks: the right withstood their efforts with 
equal firmness; and the whole line, not exceeding the 
amount of 1000 men, at length defeated the invaders at all 
points. 

The impulse which had been given by this conj;est to the 
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warlike spirit of the savages, involved the republicans in 
those hostilities which they more particularly dreaded. Not 
only the tribes to the north-west of the United States, but 
those hordes which occupied the territory to the westward 
of the southern provinces, were engaged in a war with the 
enemies of Great-Britain. Expeditions were undertaken 
for the chastisement of these ferocious warriors and tlie 
Creeks, among others, felt the resentment of the neigh- 
bouring provincials. 

When the congress had another session, the president 
could not boast, with truth, that the campaign Dec. 
had been uniformly successful; but he said, that 7. 
it's progress, in addition to the importance of the naval 
success, had been filled with incidents highly honorable to 
the American arms. He could not be insensible of the 
calamities with which war is attended; but he consoled 
himself by reflectijig, that, if it had increased the inter- 
ruptions of commerce, it had cherished and multiplied 
manufactures ; that, if it had given a latitude to spoliations 
Ola the ocean, and to predatory incursions on the land, it 
had .developed the best means of retaliating the former, and 
of providing protection against the latter ; and that the 
result promised a greater respect, on the part of foreign 
nations, for the rights of the republic, and a longer duration 
of future peace, than could be expected without the signal 
proofs which had been exhilnted of the national spirit and 
resources. 


LE FTER XXVIl. 

Vieznf of Piiblic Affairs^ and (f the Progress ef extended 
Hostilities, to the CapUulatiozi of Paris, 

The gloiions incidents which had diffused joy over the 
continent, excited correspondent emotions in X). 
Great-Britain. Every patriotic subject, every 
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advocate of justice and equity, every friend of peace, pre- 
dicted the ultimate success of the confederate princes, and 
looked forward to the ruin of the tyrant. 

Nov. In addressing the two houses, the prince regent 
4. congratulated them on the decided conviction 
which happily prevailed throughout so large a portion of 
Europe, \hat the war was the result of necessity, and that 
the “ views of universal dominion,*’ entertained by the ruler 
of France, could only be defeated by combined and de- 
termined resistance.” As a relaxation of vigor, at this 
crisis, might promote the views of tlie common enemy, it 
was proposed by the ministry, that the disposable force of 
the country should be augmented, and the militia be en- 
couraged by a liberal pi*'emium to enlist in the regular 
army, or (if that should be disagreeable to their feelings) 
to serve on the coutiiient for a limited period. A bill to 
this effect was cpiickly enacted, and the call was answered 
with zealous alacrity. At the same time, to promote the. 
exertions of the allied princes, six millions w ere allowed, 
beside four millions for the service of the peninsula. H^e 
grants were voted wdth unanimity; for even Mr. W hitbregd? 
being of opiriion that peace w^ould soon be obtained by the 
efforts of so formidjijde a coalition, reliiiquislied his op- 
position to the military and subsuliary system of the court. 
The loud tones of complaint, and the harsh accents of cen- 
sure, ceased to be heard ; and harmony W'as the order of 
the day. 

So (piietly were the parliamentary proc('odings condnett'd, 
and every point wliich w'as suggested was so easily gained, 
that, instead of proposing an adjournment to the beginning 
Dec. of the ensuing year, the ministers gratified the 
20. members wdth an unusual prolongation of tli<‘ 
recess; and, when the two houses re-assembled in the 
spring, tlie debates were not very interesting or important,* 
wit^ ap exception of those which related to the forcible 
of Norway. That arbitrary arrangement re- 
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fleeted disgrace on the allies. It could only be vindicated 
on the plea of expediency; for rectitude formed no part of 
the question. It was defended by feeble arguments, and 
by loose casuistry ; yet, in both houses, the motions for 
remonstrating with the prince regent on the subject were 
rejected by large majorities. 

The proceedings of the senate and representative body 
in France, were calculated for a vigorous continuance of 
that war which a just prince would have averted by mani- 
festing a sincere desire of peace. It was decreed, that 
300,000 conscripts should be at the disposal of the govern- 
ment, ready to ward off the storm of invasion. Some of 
tlie imposts were doubled, and others heavily augmented ; 
and these demands were declared to be necessary for en- 
abling the army to obstruct the dangerous views of the 
allies, who intended to dismember France. By this false- 
hood, the ministers endeavoured to rouse the people to u 
defence of the country, when their zeal might otherwise 
have declined. 

great were the preparations for another cam- 
i|i>aign, Napoleon could not conceal from himself the peril 
with which he was menaced. He ieelingly lamented tiie 
secession of the princes who had lately co-operated with 
him, and began to think that his ambition had over-shot 
the mark at which he aimed. In a moment of pride, he 
had declared that he would not condescend to court the 
people by urging them to identify their interests with 
those of their scv^ercign, and to meet the dangers of the 
crisis; but, in haranguing the legislative body, he re- 
gretted the necessity of demanding new sacrifices Dec. 
from a generous nation, while he trusted that a 19, 
regard for the honor and security of France would invi- 
gorate the exertions of defensive zeal. He wished for a 
great display of.^trengtli, because, withotit an imposing 
aspect, there was^l^ chance of obtaining favorable terms 
of peace. The c^er of the allies to treat, he said, had 
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induced him to consent to a negotiation ; and it was pro- 
posed that plenipotentiaries should be sent to Mannheim ; 
but a delay, not imputable to him, had occurred in this 
interesting concern. On his side, he assured the members, 
there were no obstacles to the restoration of peace ; but the 
falsehood of this assertion was soon apparent. However 
strong might be his allegations of pacific views, it was his 
firm resolution to retain, almost in their whole extent, the 
French conquests and usurpations. 

The declaration from Franckfort, which had suggested 
to Napoleon the idea of negotiation, did not give general 
satisfaction. The promise of allowing, to the malignant 
and restless disturl^er of the peace of Europe, a greater 
dominion than the French kings had enjoyed, excited strong 
disgust. To conclude peace with such a man, Avas to give 
him an opportunity of violating it, and to prepare him for 
a renewal of mischief: to suffer him to reign, after the hor- 
rible course whicli he had pursued, was an encouragement 
of wickedness and atrocity, and an insult to outraged hu- 
manity. In such a cause, it was the duty of every sta 
interfere, and to insist upon the dethronement of an ar 
trary usurper, Vlio had subverted the small remains of feel- 
ing, honor, and virtue, Avhich the revolution had left to 
French, and had armed them against all other nations. 
The commencement of the war against him was not strictly 
justifiable ; but the incidents and circumstances which arose 
in it’s pfbgress, and his full developement of his flagitious 
character, imparted, to the continuance of hostilities, the 
sanction of equity. 

After the late success of the allies, it required little pre- 
paration to bring their troops within the limits of France. 
Blucher, who, beside the grand army of Prussia, had under 
Ijis command some Russian and Saxon divisions, commenced 
A. D. invasion of Napoleon’s terri- 

General Bistram led the way ; and, having 
S'^nti’enclirnents near the Lahii, he crossed 
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Rhine, and^ took possession of Coblentz. Baron Sacken 
passed over near Mannheim, and count Langeron near 
Bingen ; and, in three days, the invaders slew or captured 
1500 men. They were received with joy by tlie people : 
the douaniers fled in consternation ; and trade was restored 
between the French and German districts. Thus encou- 
raged, the army prosecuted it’s march to the Moselle, and 
thence to the Marne, without any serious opposition. 

The Austrian army, strengthened by Russian and Ba- 
varian divisions, and by the troops of Wurtemberg, in- 
vaded Alsace, under the direction of the prince of Scliwart- 
zcnberg, who s#far distributed his force as to threaten, at 
the same moment, Nancy, Langres, and Lyons. While 
lie was making arrangoments for a 'speedy co-operation 
with Bluclier, Alexander and his Prussian ally crossed 
tlie Rhine near Basle, with their respective bodies of re- 
serve. Count Witgenstcin, with a strong corps of Cosacks, 
lii|||i,§lieady passed; and some spirited conflicts had oc- 
ciiipfei^ in which the Bavarian general De-Roy, the prince 
ol||P|irtcmbor!T, and count Platoff, particularly distiii- 
HlP^od themselves. 

was pretended by the emissaries of the government, 
that the apparent acquiescence of the French in the pro- 
gress of the invaders arose from a pre-concerted plan, by 
which they hoped to draw their enemies into tlie heart of 
the country, so as to enable themselves more effectually to 
crush them. But this neglect may more reasonably be 
attributed to the disorder of the administration, the wealv- 
ness and insubordination of the frontier troops, and the 
want of a firm dependence on the exertions of the new 
conscripts. Napoleon, however, if he at firsts ent^tained 
the idea of ciuinivatce, soon became sensible of the neces- 
sity of checking the advance of his foes. He knew that 
their resentment was directed more against him than 
against the people; mid he was now convinced, t^|j if he 
wished to presurve his power, lie must identify 
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much as possible with the nation. He therefore labored 
with the most strenuous zeal to produce an universal op- 
position to the intruders, whom he accused of aiming at 
the dismemberment of France ; and, when a considerable 
force had been collected between the Seine and the Marne, 
he took the field with an appearance of animation, and a 
seeming confidence in the justice of his cause. 

When he found that marshal Mortier had been attacked 
at Bar-sur-Aube, and constrained to retire, he did not 
scruple to pervert the truth, by affirming, that the French 
were victorious; and it was announced to the Parisians, 
that this first advantage liad electrified th%army wdth joy. 
On his approach to St. 13izier, which the l^russians had 
seised, he ordered that village to be assaulted ; and, as it 
was occupied only by a small force, it was re-taken without 
extraordinary difficulty. This trivial exploit was extolled 
in the usuah style of French exaggeration. 

Brienne, the seat of that military school whicli ,i^J|ed 
Bonaparte it’s clcvc^ was the scene of a more iniji^lj^it 
,;ieonflict. Being defied by the enemy, Blucher read 
cepted the challenge ; and tlie engagement was maint 
without drawng upon either party the imputation of^lii 
exposure of pusillanimity. The allies endeavoured to profit 
.by The deficiency of cavalry on the part of the French; 
but they gave in their turn an advantage to their adver- 
saries, by attending less to the defence of the castle than to 
the operations of the fiedd. An officer, detached by marshal 
Victor, w^ thus gratified with an opportunity of taking 
thaj post m the night. Either (as the writer of the French 
ac<^ 9 |int j.ffirms) by the torclics of the confederates, or from 
the lire of tlie artillery incessantly played by the 

assailarfra^fthe town was involved in flames; and, in the 
consequent confusion, the troops of Bluchcr retreated, but 
not before they had made a vigorous effort to re-take the 

‘ Campagne ile Parw, par ftiraud.^ " 
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Another trial of strength and courage quickly followed. 
Having received a reinforcement from the prince of 
Schwartzeiiberg, tlie Prussian commander advanced with 
about 7.5,000 men, and engaged a nearly equal Feh, 
number of the enemy, at La-Rothiere and other 1. 
posts. That village formed the centre and the key of the 
Frencli position : the right wing was stationed at Dienville, 
and the left at Chaurncnil and Giberie; and the cavalry 
occupied an intervening plain. The prince of Wurtemberg 
strenuously contended with marshal Victor ; drove him from 
the left ; was dislodged in his turn ; recovered and main- 
tained the post. Count Guilay attacked the right, but 
could not force it before midnight. Sacken’s movements 
were directed against the centre; and, with great difficulty 
and loss, he expelled the enemy from l^a-Rothiere, which 
lie defended against a personal attempt of Napoleon for it’s 
recovery. After a considerable loss, the French made a 
retrograde motion to Troyes and Arcis. 

The Austrian and Prussian armies continued their ad- 
vance toward Paris in different directions. Schwartzenberg 
pitll^edcd along the banks of the Seine, while Blueher 
ebtefly guided his course by tlie Marne. General von 
Yorck overtook the rear-guard of Macdonald's army, and 
gained such an advantage as lea to the capture of Clullons. 
Bonaparte having retreated to Nogent, Troyes was easily 
taken by the prince of Wurtemberg, who also reduced Sens 
to submission. 

Alarm; at the progress of Blueher, Avliose troops were 
within three marches from the h'leiich capital, Napoleon, 
whose reputation had visibly deciiiied, and Avhose genius 
was supposed to have deserted him, resolved to make a 
bold attempt for the retrieval of his credit. An opportu- 
nity of signal success seemed to be afforded to his eager 
hopes by the wide separation of one corps from anotJier. 
He attacked apd^defeakxl, at Champ- Aubert, tlie division 
of general Alstilicif, too distantly situated to be. seasonably 
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assisted. Sacken now advanced, and his division, aided by 
that of Yorck, fought with obstinacy at Montmirail, but 
could not ensure a triumph. The hostile leader affirmed 
that, in this battle, the Russians and their associates fled in 
the greatest confusion : but, according to a British officer % 
tlie two armies remained, at the close of the engagement, in 
their respective positions. Upon an impartial consideration 
of the different statements, it appears that the enemy had 
the advantage, and that, on the following day, farther suc- 
cess attended a vigorous pursuit. 

Blucher, who had remained inactive near Vertus during 
these three days of conflict, roused himself w hen he was 
apprised of the advance of Marmont, and, attacking that 
commander at Etoges, compelled him to retire. Recalled 
by this movement from the pursuit of Sacken and Yorck, 
Bonaparte resolved to risque another engagement. 
stopped the retreating marshal, and encouraged him to turn 
Feb, upon the foe at Vauchamp. The battle which 
14. ensued was, almost entirely, a contest between 
the French cavalry and the allied infantry. The former 
made a furious assault, which tlic latter coolly resisted^ by 
the formation of squares, presenting on every side a firm 
front. So destructive was the fire from these compact 
bodies, which were supported by the occasional charges of 
a small number of horsemen, that the lYencli sometimes 
recoiled in disorder; but, being amply reinforced, they 
made such bold and direct attacks, that Blucher found a 
retreat expedient and even necessary. For more than 
three leagues, his men w ere incessantly harassed by their 
pursuers : yet we are assured, that not a single square was 
broken^. At sun-set, a strong body of cavalry made a 
circuit, and endeavoured to stop the retreat in front ; but 
even this alarming movement did not discourage those who 

/tl Lowe. London Gazette, February 2(j. 

S Lowe*b Letter. — The Frencli narrator- of tlit action bays, on tliccon- 
mrcc squares were t<»tally broken. 
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were determined to break through every obstacle. Tlic 
artillery, being admirably served, opened such a fire as 
concurred with well-directed volleys of musquetry to clear 
the line of march; and, although a body of infantry at 
Etoges flanked the squares, and made considerable liavock, 
the bulk of the harassed army escaped to Bergeres. 

Bonaparte^ now turned his arms with redoubled con- 
fidence against the prince of Schwartzenberg, who had 
sent detachments within forty miles of Paris, and had 
driven the enemy even from the left bank of the Seine. 
Count Witgenstein was now attacked, at Nangis, by a 
force which he was too weak to withstand. As his loss was 
considerable, and as count Wredc was also dislodged from 
Villencuve, the prince recalled his troops to the right bank. 
Three attacks were made upon that part of his army which 
occupied Montereau and ifs vicinity; and all were repelled 
by the prince of Wiirtemberg : but a fourth assault com- 
pelled him to retreat, without allowing him an opportunity 
of destroying the bridge, over which the French passed in 
great force. 

Blucher, sensible of tlie danger of a march not sufficiently 
connected with tlie progress of the Austrian army, marched 
from Chalons with 55,0()() men, u ith the view of more ef- 
fectual co-operation. He had only reached Meri, when 
Troyes was evacuated by the Austrians on the approach of 
Napoleon, who, from his head-quarters in that city, fulmi- 
nated a vindictive pro<damation, not only against all French- 
men who accom[)anied the invading armies, but against 
all who, in the places occupied by the enemy, had worn 
the white coxkade, or any other badge of the house of 
Bourbon. • 

The prince of Schwartzenberg continued to retreat, but 
without the least appearance of disorder. As soon xis an 
opportunity olftlred.,itself, he resumed aft olFensive attitude : 
and, judiciously directing the operations of' the Kussian 
troops, dislodged the French from all their positions on 
this side of the Anbc. He detachc<l the priiice ot Wurtem- 
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berg with instructions to attack marshal Macdonald, who 
M^as repelled with little difficulty ; and, advancing against 
Oiidinot, he easily re-took the city of Troyes. 

Still anxious to prevent a junction between the Aui^trian 
and Prussian armies, Bonaparte marched against Blucher, 
and constrained him to alter his route ; but, when general 
Winzingerode had intimidated the commandant of Sois- 
sons into a surrender, and his division and that of Bulow 
had reinfbrced the field-marshal, he resolved to make a 
grand effort for victory. While his force extended from 
Laffaux to Craone, Soissons was assaulted with great fury. 
The French seised the greater part of the suburbs, and, 
from the unroofed houses, kept up an incessant fire on 
the Russians, who occupied the other portion, and also on 
those who manned the walls of the town : but their exer- 
tions were rendered fruitless by the obstinacy of the de- 
fence. Bonaparte now crossed the Aisne, and attacked the 
left with such vigor as to make a considerable im})rcssion ; 
the consequence of which, after no small loss, was a retreat 
to Laou. In the front of that town, Blucher concentrated 
his army, which considerably out-numbered the French 
host. Bidow’s division occupied the town itself and an ad- 
jacent conical hill : the corps of Winzingerode, Sackeii^ 
and Langeron, formed the right; and the left positions were 
defended by Yorck and Kleist. Before day-light, when th^ 

March darkness was increased by a thick fog, the enem^ 
9. commenced the attJick, and seised twH) villages, 
from which the fire of the small arms could reach Laon. 
Amidst this obscurity, the battle raged for many hours, the 
right and the centre of the allies rather gaining than losing 
ground. As soon as the day becam% clear, the field-marshal 
ordered the cavalry to move from the rear, and turn the 
left flank of the French ; but the irregularity of the ground, 
and other difficultic|, prevented the accomplishment of that 
operation. In the mean time, a numerous body of infantry, 
/ not>]™jj|)ported by cavalry, marched agfiinst .the left of the 
^cohfecwfttes,, fj^uring a dreadful fire from forty pieces of 
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artillery. To assist in repelling this attack, troops were 
sent from other parts of the field, wliere the vigor of conflict 
began to decline ; and the whole phalanx so firmly sustained 
the assault, and so ably profited by the first moment of ad- 
vantage, which a charge of cavalry presented, that the enemy 
fled at night in confusion and terror, A brisk pursuit was 
carried on during the night : but, the next morning, tliose 
divisions which had not retreated, again engaged the centre 
and the right, and the villages and small woods were the 
scenes of spirited conflicts. No great disparity of fortune 
appeared on this day before the approach of evening; but 
then a select body advanced to a village near the walls, and, 
failing in the attempt to storm it, retreated in disorder. 
Napoleon, who had been cautioned by some of his generals 
against tlie attack of Laon, now lamented that he had not 
taken the advice, and retired to Soissons, which had been 
lately recovered. For his disappointment in the result of 
these actions, he received some consolation at Rlieims. This 
city had been taken by the allies ; but it was re-captured by 
Marmont and Merlin, while he viewed the operatidns from 
a neighbouring hill. Pleased with the sight of a multitude 
of prisoners, and flattered with the congratulations of the 
citizens, he rested for some days from his military labors. 
The Austrian general was preparing to resume his march 
to Paris, when he was checked by the intelligence of this 
event. 

While the destiiiy of France was yet unascertained, the 
war exhii ited some striking features in other scenes of ac- 
tion. The prince of Sweden, pursuing the great object of 
extinguishing the French interest in the north of Germany 
and in Deninarl .. met with rapid success; and, after a 
series of military advantages, he intimidated the Danish 
court into a treaty of j)eace and alliance. He Jan* 
even procured an explicit assent to the transfer of 17. 
Norway, upoif the mere promise of eventual compensation. 
After an active campaign, he stationed his troops in the 
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Netherlands, and, with anxious attention, observed the 
progress of the grand army, keeping the Belgians in awe, 
and preparing himself for offensive operations, as occasion 
might require. The British troops, in that territory, were 
commanded by sir Thomas Graham, with whom general 
Bulow and a Prussian division co-operated. From some 
posts near Antwerp, the French were dislodged ; but the 
rigors of the season, and the want of a proper supply of 
artillery, suggested the propriety of forbearance with re- 
gard to a place of such strength. After some weeks of 
inaction, sir Thomas was induced to make an attempt for 
the reduction of Bergen-op-Zoom. He sent four columns 
on that hazardous service. Two of these divisions mounted 
the ramparts, and one even entered the body of the place : 
but the defence was so spirited, that tlie rash assailants 
suffered considerable loss, and iibout 1800 were obliged to 
surrender. 

In the ’south west of France, the marquis of Wellington 
resumed offensive operations by the seisure of posts, m Inch, 
in that part of the country, were numerous. Near Orthez, 
the attack was particidarly spirited, and the resistaru^c 
obstinate ; but the division of sir Rowland Hill prevailed. 
The enemy did not merely retire, but fled in the utmost 
confusion; and so great was the discouragement which 
ensued, that desertion from the ranks became very fre- 
queiSl^^rhe whole army passed the Adour, notwitlistarid- 
ing ‘Ms swollen state ; and the citadel of Bayonne was 
closiSly invested. 

The progress of the allies in this part of France, al- 
though their commander had not declared his sentiments 
in favor of the house of Bourbon, encouraged the friends 
of the exiled family to assert those claims whicli were more 
entitled to general support than the^pretensions of a base 
adventurer. At the close of the preceding year, strong 
symptom|v^|liscontent had been manifested in La Vendee; 
and many iihscripts had refused to march, even opposing 
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by force the .attempts of the soldiery to fix them in the 
ranks. Dreading a civil war at such a crisis, the govern- 
ment relaxed it's rigor in that part of the country, and 
indulged the people with an abatement of the various de- 
mands for the public service. These concessions, and the 
prospect of a treaty between the allies and the usurper, kept 
the provincials quiet for a time ; but they communicated to 
each other their wishes fir a subversion of the existing go- 
vernment, and anxiously waited for an opportunity of testi- 
fying their loyal zeal. Tine marquis de la Roclie-Jaquelein, 
whose name was a passport to the favor of the Vendeans, 
wished to appear among them, that he might make secret 
arrangements for a revolt : but his person w’as so well 
known, that his friends alleged the danger of his being 
discovered in his journey ; and M. Jagault, who was equally 
attached to the royal family, undertook a tour of observa- 
tion through many of the departments. M. Lynch privately 
promoted the same cause at Paris, assuring the Polignac 
ll^ly, that, if the inhabitants of Bourdeaux (of which city 
Hj^l^as the chief magistrate) should be disposed to concur 
iicilic elevation of Louis to the throne, he would be the 
fi|:^St to assume the white cockade. 

fsBourdeaux took the lead in promoting a counter-revo- 
lution. The marquis, after the return of the mayor, con- 
certed a speedy insurrection, dependent upon the co-opera- 
tion of the British general and the duke of Angouleme, 
which he had no doubt of securing. The duke was then 
at St. Jean de Luz, wliere he was visited by the marquis 
and M. ()ueyriaux, who, in the name of a royal council 
recently formed, rtHpiestcd his presence at Bourdeaux. 
Pleased at the zeal of the citizens for the interest of his 
family, and at the favorable intelligence uhicli his two 
friends gave him of ih^ popular disposition in other parts 
of France, he expressed his joy in strong terms. The de- 
puties proceeded fo the hcad-<iuarters of the marquis of 
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Wellington, who, not having then gained the battle of 
.Orthez, declined an immediate interference. Another de- 
puty being sent to inform the general that Bourdeaux was 
unoccupied by the troops of Napoleon, and the late victory 
having contributed to open the direct road to that city, he 
ordered sir William Beresford to take possession of it On 

March the approach of the detachment, the council re- 
12. quested that no foreign troops might be suffered 
to appear within the walls, before the royalists had com- 
pleted their arrangements. The mayor then advanced, 
with his municipal associates and the royal guard, to meet 
the field-marshal, whom he thus addressed : “ If you are 
prepared to enter Bourdeaux as a conqueror, I will sub- 
missively deliver up the keys, because I have not the means 
of defence : but, if you wisli to be admitted in the names of 
the king of France and his British ally, I will surrender my 
trust wi^h joy, and receive you with unfeigned gratitude/’ 
Sir William replied, that he considered himself as entering 
an allied city, obedient to Louis XVIII.; and he promip^ 
all tlie assistance which the army could aft'ord for thejMII 
port of the royal interest. '^I'he troops now marched ih^ 
the city, and were hailcd»as friends and protectors. While 
the people were exulting at this unusual scene, the duket|if 
Angouleme, escorted by a guard of honor, made his appear- 
ance, and was received with the most enthusiastic trans- 
ports ^ 

An appreliension of the speedy ruin of Napoleon had 
•induced one of liis vassal kings to desert him. Murat, in 
the hope of securing his usurpation, entered into an alliance 
with the Austrian emperor, with whose army in Italy he 
engaged to co-operate. Eugene Beauharnois, not being 
disposed to follow the example of revolt, resolutely opposed 
the troops of Francis ; but, after fc>on^e sanguinary conflicts, 

I Supplement aux Mciiioircb dc Madame la Marquise dc la Kochc-Jaquefein* 
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they baffled his efforts, and maintained their superiority 
near the Mincio, Murat then attacked general Grenier 
with success ; and^ after gaining other advantages, he pene- 
trated, but not without considerable loss, to Placentia. 

In the mean time, the fate of France was decided. 
Dreading the advance of the prince of Scliwartzenberg, 
who was attended in Ins progi’ess by Alexander and the 
king of Prussia, and followed by the Austrian emperor, 
Napoleon returned from the Aisne to the Aube, while his 
adversaries retreated before him. He fancied that he suf- 
ficiently secured his interest by alternately opposing each 
army. Neither of the chief commanders, however, felt any 
serious discouragement. Both pressed forward to the same 
object; and Blucher, in particular, was inspired with all the 
animation of the most ardent zeal. He had apprehended 
the regular completion of a treaty which had for some time 
been discussed at Chatillon ; and, as he had no doubt that 
it would quickly be violated by the restless and perfidious 
tyrant Mdioiu it tended to restrain within the limits of order 
and forbearance, he exulted in the discontinuance and 
failure of the negotiation. In a proclamation which he had 
issued during the conferences, he had expressed his firm 
^ddnfidence of ulterior and final success ; had warned the 
French of the inutility of resistance; and severely con- 
demned that folly and blindnc^^s which suffered them to be 
duped by the deceptions and artful instigations of an un- 
principled ruler, who, without feeling for any one but him- 
self, continued to sacrifice their lives and property at the 
shrine of ambition and false glory. Their sovereign alone, 
said the veteran, threw obstacles in tlie way of peace, and 
was willing (he might have added), with desperate phrensy, 
to incur the risque of losing all, rather than resign any part 
of his acquisitions, might have retained, with the con • 
sent of Europe, a great and flourishing monarchy ; but, in- 
stead of abanfloning it’s ill-gotten spoils and appendages in 
Germany and Italy, of which the allies insisted upon the 
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dereliction, he resol v'ed to persist in the war, in the vain 
hope of dictating the terms of pacification. Ho was so weak 
as to be elevated by partial and trifling success ; he trusted 
to his high fame, and his influence over a servile nation ; 
and he rejected with scorn such terms as were only censur- 
able for the unmerited advantages which they afforded to a 
base usurper, who ought to have been deprived of all power, 
and excluded from the pale of civil society. 

It was fortunate for Europe, that his pride was so per- 
tinacious, and that his infatuation rendered him so intract- 
able. His dethronement was the wish of every advocate of 
honor and humanity, and every friend of peace ; and even 
a short continuance of the war promised that result. A 
proper direction of the great mass of strength, armed and 
embodied against the tyrant’s authority, could not fail to 
produce the most beneficial effects, unless fortune should 
be peculiarly adverse to the cause of justice and of social 
order. 

The exertions of the Austrian army were now directed 
to the recovery of the command of the Aube and Seine, 
The courage and skill of the prince of Wurtemberg con- 
tributed to the success of an engagement near Arcis, in 
which tlie enemy suffered a severe loss. Driven from that 
post, Bonaparte moved against Vitry, which was then oc- 
cupied by a Prussian garrison. Being unable to procure 
an immediate surrender of the town, he advanced still far- 
ther to the eastward, and thus placed himself on the right 
of the principal army, which, he hoped, would be intimi- 
dated into a retreat, by the danger of losing it’s commu- 
nications: but the ill-judged movement produced an op- 
posite effect. 

Having marched back to Vitry, on pretence of puri^uing 
Napoleon, the Austrian general prepared for the execution 
of his grand scheme, and made arrangements for a junction 
with the army of Blucher. One division immediately ad- 

val^^d from Chalons for that purpose, and the field-marshal 

' . f-.r * 
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soon placed the rest of his force witliiii the limits of an easy 
co-operation. About 200,000 men were thus put in motion 
for a march to Paris. 

This memorable march was conducted with cireumspec* 
tion and judgement. The cavalry led the way, moving 
toward Sezanne ; and three great columns of infantry fol- 
lowed. A considerable corps moved slowly in the rear, to 
provide against a surprisal, and to secure the means of 
supply ; and Winzingerode was detached with 10,000 horse 
to observe, amuse, and employ Napoleon. 

Between the metropolis and the advancing host, there 
only remained one army; and the small amount of this 
force rendered it unable to stem that torrent of invasion, 
which rolled so forcibly toward Paris. Marmont and Mor- 
tier were moving to co-operate with their harassed emperor, 
with whose immediate object and recent movements, how- 
ever, they were unacquainted; and, when they were ap- 
proaching Vitry, which they supposed to be possessed by 
their friends, they found themselves exposed to March 
the danger of ruin. Being fiercely attacked by the 25. 
Wurtemberg cavalry, they bcg:m to retreat : by a Russian 
corps under the grand duke Constantine they were still 
more vigorously charged, and drii eri with great loss through 
Fere Cliampenoise. A detached column of 5000 men, be- 
longing to the army of the two marshals, soon after ap- 
peared to the right, conducting copious supplies ; and some 
of Blucher^s squadrons were observed to be in it’s rear. 
Alexander and Frederic eagerly displayed, on this occasion, 
their zeal and courage, and directed the operations which 
led to the encompiussment of the column. Although it 
consisted of new levies and of detachments from the national 
guard, the men defended themselves with great spirit, and 
refused to surrender before a battery of Russian artillery, and 
repeated charges of horse, menaced them with destruction. 

This confiict :S€emed to decide the fate of Paris. The 
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allies continued their march with no opposition but such as 
they could easily quell. Before their right wing reached 
Meaux, a body of the national guard, encouraged and aided 
by a party of veterans, made a show of resistance, and the 
passage of the Marne was disputed at Triport. These 
attempts did not long delay the progress of the invaders, 
who crossed the river on temporary bridges. At Clayo, 
Yorck’s division suffered some loss, but severely chastised 
those who continued to resist. Leaving Wrede and Sackcn 
in position at Meaiix, where the retreating soldiers had 
blown up a large magazine of powder, the confederate 
generals at length advanced within view of Paris. 

The adherents of the despot had frequently derixled the 
presumption of his enemies, for entertaining the hope of 
reducing the metropolis, and had affected to prognosticate 
the ruin of the besieging army : but the allies were not 
deterred from the attempt by siieli idle gaseojiade. They 
knew that the orders for the erection of many new works 
had been only executed in part, and that the city was in- 
caj>able of a long defence ; and, even if the fortifications 
hud been much more extensive and formidable than thby 
really \rere, the confederate troops would not have de- 
spaired of success. 

Joseph Bonaparte nominally conducted the defensive 
preparations; but, when the two fugitive marshals hads 
arrived with all tlie force which they could collect, he re- 
signed the direction to their superior skill and judgement. 
Little dependence, on this occasion, could bo reposed on 
the national guard ; and the regular troops were not suffi- 
ciently numerous for- the defence of so large a city. The 
principal posts were those of Moiit-martre, Belleville, and 
Romainville ; which, with PantIn and other stations, em- 
ployed 150 pieces of artillery. 

Prince Eugene of Wiirtemberg, being ordered to 4 ;oin- 
mence the attack, directed his attention to the heights of 
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Romainville ; and, after being’ exposed for some March 
lioiirs to a very galKng fire, he stormed the post, 30. 
the enemy retiring to Belleville. His brother attacked 
Vincennes, and met with similar success. General Rieftski 
gained possession of Belleville by spirited perseverance, 
and Paiitin was taken l)y tlio Prussians at the point of the 
bayonet. Bluchcr more j)articularly super-intended the 
reduction of Mont-martre. To facilitate tliis object, ho 
sent a strong division to take or to blockade Saint-Denis, 
and to seise Aubervilliers. At both these posts, a manly 
resistance was made. In the mean time, the defenders of 
La-Villette tried the effect of a charge of cavalry, not with- 
out tlie support of infantry, and artillery ; but tliis opposition 
was fiaffled liy tlie vigor of Woronzoff The allies had 
already ollered to treat with the enemy, that the farther 
effusion of blood might be avoided. Marmont, wlio liad 
haughtily refused to receive any proposals, now consented 
to listen to reasonable offers, as Mont-martre was on the 
point of being stormed, and as only the feeble palisaded 
Jiarriers remained to check the intrusion of foreign arms. 
Satisfied with that eajiitulation wliieli could now lie en- 
forced, the allied princes were not so iiTliunuin as to wish 
to take vengeance on the Parisians for the horrible outrages 
wliicli their countrynien had perpetrated in Genmany and 
Russia, and in the pouiiisula. They readily granted an 
armistice, and the terms of surrender were soon adjusted. 
It was agreed, tl:at the troops of tlie two marshals should 
retire from the city in the morning, with their equipage 
and baggage; that hostilities sliould not recommence be- 
fore the lapse of two hours from their retreat; and that 
the national and municipal guards should remain on their 
present footing, or be disbanded, at the discretion of the 
allied powers, to whose generosity, by a particular article, 
the city M’^as recommended 

s liondon Gazette.— ^Campagne de Par^: About men arc said to have 

been killed or wounded on t!ic part of the allies, in storming the diflerent posi.. 
tions; while the French, being better j>rotccie(l, sufTered much less injury. 
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LE'ITER XXVIIL 

Survei^ of the Politics of Eiiroj)e^ comprehending the Ab- 
dication of Napolcorij and the Restoralion of the House 
of Bourbon to the T}iro7ies both of f ranee and Spain. 

The subjugation of Babylon did not, perliaps, excite a 
greater sensation in the ancient world, than tlie fall of Paris 
in our own time. Both cities were immersed in luxury, 
corruption, profligacy, and vice; and the rulers of both, 
with the apparent acquiescence of the citizens, had long 
exercised the most oppress:i\'e tyranny oA cr other stiUes. 
To check such a career was both the duty and interest of 
every community which had been brought within the 
vortex of oppression ; and the joy of success w as propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of the (uiterprise. 

^ Alexander and Frederic now made a triumphal 

1814 . entry into that ca])ital, into w hich the former op- 
posers of the lu’cncli revolution liad not. dared to penetrate. 
Notwithstanding all the endeavours of the tyrant’s emis- 
saries to excite resistance or tumult, the princes and their 
troops moved forward uninsnlted mid unmolested ; and the 
procession (says a French writer) even assumed tlie cha- 
racter of a festival. Joy seemed to animate the counten.ancc 
of every spectator. Even the appearance of an invading 
army was hailed as a blessing. The northern ])oteiitate 
was applauded and extolled as the liberator of France froBi 
an odious despotism, and the beneficent restorer of peatle 
and justice. Many voices were heard in the throng, oallftig 
for the re-cstablishmcnt of the house of Bourbon ; and the 
white cockade began to supersede tlie tri-color badge of 
usurpation, tyranny? and w^ar. 
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This friendly reception of those who had so lately been 
considered and treated as the enemies of France, announced 
the subversion of the power of Napoleon. As soon as he 
was informed of the dreaded junction of the two armies, he 
returned to the W'estM'^ard ; but, as the nearest route w^s 
unsafe, his approach to Paris was delayed initil the capitu- 
lation had been signed. His indignation and regret at the 
surrender assumed the appearance of rage and plirensy. 
He accused the niarslials of having betrayed him, inveighed 
against the cowardice of tlie Parisians, and promised, to his 
followers, tlie liberty of ]>illaging the city. He denounced 
vengeance against all his enemies, and declared that he 
would not reliiujuish his power but with Jiis life. 

While he w'as eagerly employed at Fojitainebleau in the 
augmentation of his army, a provisional government was 
formed at Paris, wiiliout tlie least regard to his authority. 
'Pile Russian e!n})er(U', declaring that tlie allies would not 
condescend to treat with him or any of his family, andpro- 
misingmore fa>'oral)le terms of peace to the French than they 
would have obtained under Ids sway, invited tliem to frame 
a new government and constitution. Tiie senate, profiting 
-by this permission, immediately assemliJed, and selected five 
members, of whom Talleyrand was tlie ehiefi for the exe- 
cutive adiniiiistralion. At tiie next meeting, it was voted, 
that tlie emperor Napoleon had forfeited all right April 
to the throne, and that the French ])eople and 2. 
army wore absolved from tbeir oaths of allegiance to him. 
Alexander now admitted tlie senators to an audience ; ex- 
pressed Ms approbation of tlieir patriotic conduct; de- 
clared liimsclf the friend of France ; and, as a proof of his 
desire of contracting a firm alliance with the nation, pro- 
mised to restore, unconditionally, all the French prisoners 
who were in Fis dominions. 

At this crisis, ' the friends of the Bourbon family were 
inspired with confident hopes of the elevation of Louis to 
the throne. They no longer concealed their sentiment!;, 

t> G 2 
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and zealously impressed upon the minds of their* country- 
men the preferable nature of a government, founded upon 
law and justice, to the degrading tyranny of a base upstart. 
An address was signed by a great number of Parisians, 
recommending the royal exile to the patronage of the allied 
princes, and urging them to complete, by his enthronement, 
the liberation of l^Vance. Talleyrand, who had been long 
disgusted with the government of Napoleon, and had par- 
ticularly disapproved his treatment of the Spjuiiard.s, more 
perhaps for it’s impolicy than it’s iniquity, promoted the 
same object by all the weight of his authority ; and this 
wish soon became general ; but it did not obtain the full 
sanction of universality; for the army, and the unprincipled 
and demoralised part of the nation, desired the continuance 
of that government which the efforts of Europe had over- 
thrown. A rage for military glory influenced the admirers 
of Boriajiarti : his great public works, and Ids various in- 
stitutions, were also alleged in his j)raise ; and, on these 
grounds, they preferred the aihilrary sway of the most un- 
feeling of men to that of a benevolent, patriotic, and vir- 
tuous prince. 

Some days of suspense intervened ; and, during that time, 
tranquillity prevailed in Paris. A new constitution was 

April then aiuioiiuced by tlie senate. 'Fiie first article 
6. recognised the French government as monarchical 
and hereditary ; and the second declared, that the people 
freely called Louis Stanislaus Xavier to the throne. This 
code, in some important respects, resembled that of Eng- 
land. It invested the king, the senate, arid the popidar 
representatives, with the concurrent legislation. Schemes 
of laws, in general, might originate in either {issombly ; but 
points of finance and contribution could only be proposed 
in the chamber of deputies. The dignity of senator was to 
be hereditary, and dependent on the royal nomination, 
with a proviso that the number should aiot be augmented 
beyond 200. The deputies were to he chosen, immediately 
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or without intervention, by the electoral bodies : they were 
to exercise their functions for five years ; and tliey could 
only be tried for any offence by the senate. On a fixed 
day, in every year, they might meet by their own authority ; 
and, after a dissolution, only three months were to elapse 
before the convocation of a new assembly. In case of a 
vacancy among the judges, the king might appoint a suc-^ 
cessor out of three candidates, named by the respective 
tribunals. Religious freedom was guarantied; and the 
general liberty of the press was allow ed. In some par- 
ticulars, the royal ])rcrogativc wjis more restricted than it 
ought toJiave been among a volatile people^ not sufficiently 
jiriidont, sedate, or well-principled. 

A regard for a friend, or a sense of honor which dic- 
tated a w ish for the preservation of the life and liberty of a 
commander and a sovereign, j)roinpted marshal Mannont, 
wlicii he proposed the submission of his corps to the new 
government, to stipulate that no violence or injury should 
be offered to the person or freedom of Napoleon, if he 
should fall into the hands of the allies. Ney and Mac- 
donald, still more zealous in liis cause, ventured to demand 
a coiitiiinance of his dynasty ; but, if they had coolly re- 
flected on tlie subject, they W’oiild not have been so weak 
or so blind as to expect, that any of the princes, except 
tlie Austrian emperor, wa)uld listen to such a requisition ; 
and even Francis w^as not disposed to outrage the feelings 
of Europe by supporting the pretensions of his reputed 
grand-son to a throne wliich liad been obtained by military 
iiitimidath ratlier than by the uninfluenced voice of the 
people. 

The humbled tyrant, aw^are of the necessity of yielding 
to the urgency of imperious circumstances, declared his 
readiness to sacrifice every personal advantage, not ex- 
cepting even life, to the interest of France ; and, as liis 
continuance in his exalted station was deemed the only 
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obstacle to the re-^stablishment of the peace of Europe, he 
renounced, for himself and his heirs, the thrones of France 
and Italy. 

Some of his friends would have advised him, rather than 
submit to such defrradation, to rush upon the enemy with 
all his remaining trooiis, and meet an honorable death in 
the field ; but this was a desperate expedient, of wluch he 
had no idea. To an act of wilful suicide, which one of his 
Mamclouks recoinniended, he was still less inclined. In- 
deed, he was so fond of life, that lie would have humbly 
thanked tlic most hated foe for suffering Idni to preserve it. 
It was fortunate for liiiii that liis coiKpiorors retained those 
feelings of liiimanity wliich he had discarded, and were 
even disjiosed to lighten liis fall by the grant of favors and 
indulgences, to wliich he laid no pretensions. 

He was gratilied with a. treaty, of which the terms' were? 
far too Iionoralde for one wlio liad so sharncfnlly abused his 
April p{)wer. It was a.<;re(‘d, that ho slioidd not merely 

11. reside unmolested on llic isle of Klbo, but sliould 
exercise supreme sway over thnt territory ; tliat ho should 
retain the imperial title, and annnally receive from France, 
for the supjioi't: of lii-< rank, two miilians of francs, a moiety 
of which slioiild on Ids death be transferred to the empress 
Maria Louisa; to wlionn and to her issue, the duchy of 
Parma and it’s dependencies would be immediately assigned 
in full sovereignty ; that his mother, and Ids brotliers and 
sisters, should he accommodated with a lil;eral allowance; 
that his private property in hrance should, to a certain ex- 
tent, be reserved as a fund for tlic occasional gratification 
of such friends as he might recommend to tlic notice of the 
government; and that he iniglit take 100 men to Elba, and 
retain them as defenders of his person. 

With tlicse concessions he pretended to be satisfied. He 
W'as escorted tlirough France by a detachment of the guard, 
and, liaving with difficulty escaped, in his progress, tlie 
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violence of popular resentment, he reached St., Tropes, and 
embarked for Porto-Forraio, where he had leisure to reflect 
on the extraordinary change of his fortune. 

The war which his wanton ambition had excited, did not 
immediately ccasc on the reduction of Paris. The intel- 
ligence of that great event was not transmitted with the 
i\*(]uisite celerity to the southern parts of the country ; and, 
even after it had been received, it was concealed (as there 
i^ reason to believe) ))y the cruel nuilignity of Soult, who 
wished for an o])portnHity of taking vengeance upon the 
English and their associates, for daring to invade the ter- 
ritories of Jiis iivij)erial patron. Much blood was shed in a 
contest for the jiossesslon of Toulouse, wliieli, however, the 
allies obtained. In a soriic from Bayonne, also, some loss 
was suotained ; but these hostilities at length yielded to an 
armistice. In Italy, an expedition was undertaken by lord 
William Bojitinck, wJio wished to aiiniliilate the French 
influence over the (ieiioese. With tlie aid of commodore 
Kowley, lie reduced their capital, and left it at the disposal 
of those j>owers whicli were [iroceeding to a general settle- 
ment of the aj'r’airs of Ihirope. 

Louis X\'11I., wlio had long lived in England in tranquil 
retiremciit, now roused himself from the indolence of a pri- 
vate life, and was ready to undertake the arduous task ot 
royalty. At tlie request of the prince regent, he made his 
public entry into ^^'estlninster with the pompous j)arade ot 
a sovereign ; and, having received, from all ranks of the 
community, the most pleasing marks of respect, he pro- 
ceeded tc Dover, where his embarkation was Avitnessed by 
bis royal friend, and by a multitude of the rejoicing vo- 
taries of peace. At Calais, he was hailed with the loudest 
acclamations ; and, if the congratulations of the Parisians 
were less lively, the difterence arose from their May 
more corrupt and demoralised character, 3. 

The senate and the repTesentativo body bad connected 
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the acceptance of«the new constitution with the inaugura- 
tion of Louis, ordering that he should not be proclaimed 
king before he should have sworn to the observance of the 
code: but, though a mild and moderate prince, he was 
unwilling to bo tlliis fettered ; and, trusting to his own 
judgement, and to the good sense and patriotism of his 
friends, he declared that lie would present to tlie people 
such a constitution as they would have no reason to dis- 
approve. 

Aware of the influence and power of the marshals, the 
king endeavoured to conciliate them by respectful attention, 
and by a general confirmation of their honors and emolu- 
ments; and, to extend Ids own interest among the troops, 
he gave to his brother, his two nephews, tlie duke of Or- 
leans, the prince of Conde and his son, the command of 
regiments, subjecting the former colonels to the authority 
of these princes, witli the title of inspector-general At 
the same time, he j)lea.sed botli the army and the jieople by 
hasteidng the departure (d‘ the foreign troops, wlmse pre- 
sence, notwithstanding their orderly and exemplary de- 
meanor, necessarily excitetl unpleasing sensiitions. 

The negotiations between France and the combined 
powers were conducted without acrimony. Louis and Ihl- 
leyrand were sensible of the necessity of abandoning Na- 
poleon’s conquests, and of restricting the kingdom to mo- 
derate limits, as peace could not otherwise be olitained 

3Iaj/ from the four allied princes. It was stipulated 

30, with these potentates, that the general boundaries 
of France should be fixed at those points within which it 
was circumscribed at the beginning of the year but 

not without a particular allow^ance of additional districts in 
various parts of the frontier; that Great-Uritain should 
restore all the colonial establishments which the French at 
that time |u>sscssed, except Tobago, St. Lucia, the Isle of 
France, and the S))anish part of St. Domingo ; ajid that 
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the kings of Sweden and Portugal should respeetively sur- 
render Guadaloupe and French Guiana. The king readily 
promised to aboIisJi the slave trade, as far as his subjects 
M^ere concerned, within five years; and tOi the meditated 
continental arrangements, and the restdfetion of the in- 
dependence of the German states, of Switzerland and otlicr 
countries, lie gave his preliminar}^ assent. There was 
another important article in the treaty, ordaining a con- 
vocation at \ ienna oi tlie plenipotentiaries of tlic contract- 
ing powers, for the adjustment of the balance of power, 
and of a durable peace. 

The loss of those extensive territories which had been 
annexed to tlie monarchy since the revolution, and the 
annihilation of the great influeiiee arbitrarily obtained over 
less powerful nations, wounded the ambitions pride of the 
French, and excited strong disgust ; but, if they had dis- 
passionately reflected on the multiplied acts of violence and 
injustice of which tlieir rulers had for along course of years 
been guilty, they would have been disposed to aeknowlege 
the lenity of their conquerors, who, instead of listening to 
the suggestions of animosity and vengeance, evinced only 
a reasonable desire of reducing their ferocunis enemies 
within the limits of moderation and equity. 

Dcforc the allies reached Paris, the impracticability of 
preserving Spain liad prompted Napoleon to release Fer- 
dinand from captivity, and to conclude a treaty with that 
prince for his restoration to actual royalty. In announcing 
this convention to the regency, the king expressed his gra- 
titude for he unalterable attaclirneiit of his countrymen to 
his Interest, and for the persevering courage and energy of 
his British allies; at the same time acknowleging his obli- 
gations to the emperor of France, for the comforts which 
he had enjoyed during his exile, and the spontaneous offer 
of an advantageous iiacification. The aiisw^or whieli he 
received was respectful and polite ; but it was accomjianiecl 
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with a priov decree of the cortes, tending to the aniiulinent 
of every convention which the king might be induced to 
sign while he remained in cnptivlty. In reply to another 
communication, tlie regents, evading the desired ratification 
of the late treaty/%iformed his majesty, that an ambassador 
had been deputed in his name to assist at the proposed 
congress of the chief European j)ovvers, tlie result of which 
\/ould in all probability be a general peace ; and the council 
of state declared, that he ought not to be permitted to re- 
sume his authority, unless lie would bwul himself by Oith 
to an observance of the constitution. The cortes confirmed 
this arrangement ; adding, that no Spaniard who had ob- 
tained any employment, received any mark of lionor, or 
enjoyed a [lensioii, by the grant of Napoleon or of Joseph, 
or who had retired with the Frencli troops, should be al- 
lowed to accompany the king on his return. 

Trusting to his authority and iiiduence, Ferdinand ilis- 
regarded these attem{)ts to contnd idm, and resolved to 
pursue his own ineiinatious, or follow the advice of his 
favorites. He (juietly entered S[iaiii by a dlli’erent jvutc 
from that which tlie regency had recomnumded, and pro- 
ceeded to Valencia, wliere he indicated, by twu) decrees, an 
intention of sJicrificing tlie interests of the tAvo jiarties w hich 
divided the nation, to tiie benefit of a thiial set of men, 
then beginning to take the form and consistence of a party. 
These advisers wore the friends of the ancient system, the 
Y'otaries of superstition and prejudice, who had tenniorised 
during the progn^ss of the obtruded settlement at llayonne, 
and opposed tlie constitulion adjusted at Cadi/. Influenced 
by tliese unenlightened counsellors, the king stigmatised 
the existing cortes as illegally framed and composed ; and, 
having condemned the new constitution, dissolved the as- 
..seinbly, with a promise of convoking a regular national 
"^council. Hy another decree, he restrained the liberty of 
tlie prcs<, declaring tliat the censors should be such in- 
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dividuals as were not attached to the cortes, and had not 
been in the service of that prince whom the French had 
imposed upon the nation. Forgetting or neglecting that 
protest against despotism, which was included in tlie former 
of these decrees, he ordered the commaiiiant of Madrid to 
apprehend two of tl}e regents, several members of the cortes, 
and some authors of j)eriodical publications, witlioiit stating 
their particular criminality or delinquency ; and many other 
arbitrary arrests and iinprisonmeiits s])cedily followed. In- 
tent on the re-establisliiiient of monasteries, lie ordained 
tlio restitution of (lie estates belonging to those foundations, 
without making coinjiensatioii for the purcliase or for the 
subsequent improvements of the ]>voj>erty. He concurred 
with the late assembly in with-iiolding the confiscated or 
sequestered Jaiuls and goods of supiiosecl traitors, and thus 
enloreed a decree which he ought rather to have annulled. 
He also jirohibitod the return of tliose fngiti\'es who had 
served the usurper as nunisters tir counsellovs, or had filled 
any considerable station, civil or niUiiary; and such as were 
permiircd to re-aj)pear in S{ia!n, wcu’C declared to be in- 
eligible to public employments, and debarred from residing 
within twenty leagues of the capital h 

Tlie restoration of the pope’s aiithorUy was almost as 
agreeable to Ferdijiaiid as the pennission of his <nvn return 
to pow-er. That favor w iis readily grannal by tlie statesmen 
w ho governed France during the mlcr-rc^'num ; and Pius, 
like an incorrigible bigot, exhibited the same superstitious 
zeal wiiicli marked the character of the Spanish monarch, 
instead <• ’ displaying a just regard for incorrupt religion 
and enlightened government. 

In consequence of tlie humiliation of Napoleon, .the 
uortliern parts of Italy Avere quietly seised by the Austrians, 
wlio restored the principality of Piedmont to the royal 
family of Sardinia, w ith a promise of additional dominions. 

» Mtuioircs, par Nelkito, chap. I g t»>; IS 
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Murat was suffered, for the present, to retain tlie kingdom 
of Naples, and even to witli-hold some provinces from the 
pope ; but it was not intended, by the arbiters of the con- 
tinent, that this usurper should be a permanent sovereign. 

Bernadolte, being* less irregularly elevated to the prospect 
of a throne, was permitted to enjoy his dignity ; and that 
offer by which he had been allured into the confederacy, 
was faithfully cornjdeted. It was policy, not justice, that 
dictiited the promise of procuring Norway for the Su edes ; 
but, as the allied powers had deliberately involved them- 
selves^ in the obligations of such a transfer, strict faith was 
suffered, in this instance, to triumph over natural ecpiity 
and the legitimate rules of conduct. In ordinary leagues 
or associations connected with war, a neglect of justice is 
too frequent to excite surprise ; but, in such a confederacy 
as that which armed the European princes against tlie 
tyrant of Franco, it could not reasoiiabl}* l)e expected that 
any imitation of tlu^ conduct of a base violator of all laws 
would be sanctioned by the professed votaries of justice. 
Even the British cabinet, as much addicted as any govern- 
ment to the practice of self-praise, and accustomed to boast 
of it’s moderation and equity, sacrificed it’s ostensible 
maxims to jiolitical convenience, and obstinately urged the 
completion of the irregular and anomalous engagement, 
w*ithout regard to the wishes or the remonstranc\?s of a 
defenceless community. The cession, on the part of the king 
of Denmark, was extorted by imperious circumstances and 
by the exigency of the crisis : but, even if it had been 
altogether voluntary, it gave no right of seisiire to another 
prince or nation. He might justly resign the autliority 
which he had exercised over Norway ,* and the people 
ought to have been left at full liberty to choose a new 
government, uninfluenced by foreign dictation, iinawed by 
it hostile confederacy. 

I'hc feelings of ancient animosity rendered the Nor- 
wegians particularly unwilling to submit to a nation Mdach 
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seemed to bear an liereditary hatred to the Danes and their 
fellow-subjects ; and, in the hope of maintaining their in- 
dependence, tliey treated with contempt the promises of the 
king of Sweden, who held out the prospect of a free con- 
stitution, and of the most friendly and cordial protection. 
All subjection to a foreign power was disclaimed by their 
patriotic leaders ; and Cln istian Frederic, hereditary prince 
of Deninaih, was invited to govern their kingdom. He 
readily accepted the ofl'er of political [lower ; and, presenting 
himself at Christiania, began to provide for the defence of 
the country. In concert with some of the most intelligent 
natives, he ])repared a constitution resembling that of Eng- 
land : but this co)n])linient to Great-Britain did not secure 
the friendsliip of our court, which, in answer to an applica- 
tion from the new government, sternly ordered a blockade 
of the Norwegian ports. An assembly of national repre- 
smitatlves adopted the new constitution, and assigned to 
Christian the regal title. As this was deemed a declaration 
of war against the allie.s, the envoys of the four great powers 
Impaired to Christiania, and, announcing tliem- June 
^Ivos as heralds rather than mediators, pcreinj)- 
torily insisted upon the full subinissiou of the Norwegians 
and their pretended king to the treaty which Iiad been ad- 
justed for tlieir particular benefit and for general conve- 
nience. Being now convinced of the inutility of resistance, 
the Danish prince re(|ucsted a forbearance of hostilities, that 
the proposals of ihe confederate powers might be submitted 
to the free discussion of the diet. But the terms of the ar- 
mistice werv* disapjnoved, because the envoys demanded the 
admission of Swedish troops into tlie principal fortresses, 
and would only promise a partial suspension of the blockade. 
The prince of Sweden, having made preparations for'sub- 
diiing the proud spirit of the Norwegians, exercised his 
argumentative and persuasive powers in an address to tlie 
unyielding community ; but his reasoning was not so for- 
cible as liir, sword. He and tlie king entered rlie country 
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with a numerous army ; and, although the insulted people 
repelled the enemy in some actions, the invaders quickly 
accomplished tlicir object. Christian submitted to their 
dictates, and advised the Norwegians to accept the offers of 
the Swedish court. A commotion arose in the eaj)ital; but 
it soon subsided ; and the people acquiesced in the decision 
of the diet, which, in consideration of the acceptance of it’s 
constitution, with only such alterations as appeared to be 
A^ov. necessary for the complete union of the two 
^ 4. realms, acknowlet^ed tlie sovereig*nty of the king 

of Sweden. 


LM'n'KR xxrx. 

Sketch of the Ilisfonj of (heai-lh'Uatv^ the Pro- 

gress and Termination of the . inierican IVar ; xclih a 
Snrve^ of the Affairs of France, to the Re-appearance of 
Napoljon m that Conntr//. ' ■ 

• 

A I) Arrr.u the conclusion of peace v/itli France, 
it u as the wish of many of the siihiects of Cireat- 
Britain, that tlie ('pportunity of inllicling signal chastise* 
ment on tlie Americans might not he iiegleetetl, while the^ 
advocates of moderation hojx'd that an ininu*diate tcuanina- 
tion of this branch of the war would ensue. The prince 
regent, at the jirorogation of the parliament, seemed more 
inclined to gratify the zeal of the former, than to adopt the 
softened tone of the latter. He spoke with asperity of the 
unprovoked aggression of the republican government; and, 
while he professed a desire of the restoration of peace on 
conditions honorable to both nations, he was persuaded of 
the necessity of availing liimself, in the intermediate period, 
of the means now at his disposal to prosecute^ the war 
with increased vigor.” 
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The animosity of the contending parties had been re- 
peatedly and strikingly evinced. In the invasion of Upper- 
Canada, a large village had been burned, and it’s inha- 
bitants exj)osc(l to tlic riscpie of perishing by tlie severity 
of the season. After tlie capture of Fort-Niagara, about 
1100 men, savages iiieluded, j)roeeeded to I31ack-Roek, 
wliere 2000 warriors wort' strongly posted, and, having 
stojmcjd the batteries, dispersed the enemy. That village, 
and also tlio town of Biiftalo, were consigned to tlie flames. 
The officer wlio performed this service nas Irnajor-gtmeral 
Riull, whose subse(pioiit o\>c*rations weve less effective and 
fortunate. Ibown, an American eoininaiuler, entered tlie 
Canadian province near Fort-Krii^ and proceeded, after 
the reduction of that fort, toward the ])o.st of Chippawa. 
Riall, advancing lo moot Jiim, found liim in an advan- 
tageous position near the Niagara river; and, not being 
discouraged by tlie great snjieiiorily of the liostile force, 
lie risqued an attack, which was so nnsiicce sful, that a 
retreat beeaino necessary, when adxivc '.aJ) laen Iiad boon 
killetl or wounded. In the next eoiifllct, his division being 
repelled, be fell into tlie hands of the ciunny ; but lieiitc- 
fiant-g’eiieral Dnnnmond, mIio eoinmandtMl on this occa- 
sion, so far prevailed, as lo ]nit the assa.ilants to Jfd// 
flight. About I GOO ineii bravely contended for 2o. 
three hours against r*000; and, thougli the iVniuer received 
succours during the act ion, the whole British force did not 
exceed the amount of 2800. Of tliese, (> 10 were killed or 
wounded; but the Americans snftereil far more severely. 
Two attenqits were made in the ensuing month for the 
recovery of Fort-lCrie ; and both were not merely fruitless, 
but were attended with great loss. 

For the terminal iou of this war, discussions were now 
in progress at Ghent ; where, without reference to the me- 
diation of Russia, three British negotiators met five Ame- 
rican citizens. The requisitions of the former for tlie 
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exclusive military command of the lakes, and for a gua- 
ranty of tlie territories belonging to the savage tribes, were 
treated as imperious and unreasonable ; and the repub- 
licans applied to their government for new instructions, be- 
fore any decisive adjustment could be adopted. 

The distant conferences did not obstruct the prosecution 
of the war. An e.xj^edition was undertaken against the 
capital of the United States, when the enemy had not a 
sulBcient force for it’s defence. When rear-admiral Cock- 
burn liad occasioned tlie <lcstruction of a flotilla In tlie Pa- 
tu.xent, the troops commanded by major-general Ross ad- 
vanced from that river to the Potowmae, and found 8000 
Americans posted on elevated ground at Bladensburg. 
Hie first division attacked tliis position witli such impe- 
tuosity, tliat it was quickly forced ; and tlie city of Wash- 
ington, deprived of due protection by the flight of the 
army, was exposed to the fury of the invaders. Some of 
the buildings were defeinled by armed parties ; but all op- 
position was soon quelled, and the work of devastation 
commenced. The inhabitants set fire to the naval store- 
houses and to some vessels ; but great(*r havock was made 
by the captors, who, not content with the destruction of 
all the establfslnnents which furnished the means of liostilitv, 
burned the structures appropriated to the liabitation of thb 
president and to the meetings of tho congress, and exlti- 
bited other marks of illiberal animosity, yet did not molest 
the submissive citizens, or invade private jiropcrty. Fort- 
Washlngton, Mdiich protected the city of Alexandria on 
the Potowmae, was bombarded and reduced by a squadron 
under capUiin (Gordon ; and that town was deprived of it’s 
stores and vessels. 13altimore was also menaced with an 
attack. In advancing toward this city, when the foremost 
ranks were harassed by a brisk firing from a wood, major- 
general Ross was mortally wounded. Still pressing for- 
ward, the troops approached a position, which the enemy 
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seemed determined to defend : but, after a short conflict, 
the post was abandoned, and a confused flight Sept. 
ensued. Yet this engagement, in which the 12. 
Americans suffered considerable loss, did not enable the 
invaders to accomplish their object ; for, when it appeared 
that the harbour was so far secured by sunken vessels, as 
to preclude the effective aid of that squadron which had 
liitherto attended the movements of the army, a considera- 
tion of the strength of those works which surrounded the 
town produced a dereliction of the enterprise. 

About the same time, the British arms were honored by 
one expedition, and disgraced by another. Rear-admiral 
Griffith and lieutenant-general Sherbrooke sailed to the 
Penobscot, and, with small loss, subdued the extensive 
district between that river and the frontier of New-Bruns- 
wick. Sir George Prevost, with above 10,000 men, 
marched into tlie territory of New-York; and, while he 
meditated an attack upon Plattsburgh, near T.<ake Cham- 
plain, trusted to the effective co-operation of a small squa- 
dron commanded by captain Uownie : but this officer lost 
his liflUi^t the commencement of the action, and all the 
vesselsHfcrere tal en; and, wheu the troops, after a fierce 
cannonade and bombardment, were advancing to an assault, 
they were recalled by the general, although the garrison 
scarcely exceeded the amount of 1500 men. 

After some other enterprises of little moment, the war 
was closed by a treaty which was concluded at Dec. 
Ghent. It was stipulated on this occasion, that 24. 
conquests should be mutually restored ; that the disputes 
respecting boundaries shoidd be referred to two persons, 
one of whom should be delegated by each state for that 
decision; that tlie savage tribes should be restored to the 
same state, in point of possession and privilege, in which 
they stood before the commencement of hostilities ; and that 
both parties should use their earnest endeavours for the 
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abolition of tlie slave trade. This treaty was very imper- 
fect, as no agreement was adjusted by the plenipotentiaries 
on the subject of maritime search and neutral rights. 

Before the intelligence of the pacification could reach 
North- America, an attempt was made for the reduction of 
New-Orleans. In assaulting the lines formed for the de- 
fence of the toMm, major-general Pakenham lost his life ; and 
the resistance was so serious and resolute, that, although 
colonel Thornton had forced a strong position on the op- 
posite bank of the Missisippi, the enterprise was abandoned. 
Fort-Mobile, howevej, was athicked in the sequel, and 
taken with small loss. 

While this war was yet in it’s progress, the emperor 
Alexander and the king of Prussia visited Great-Britain, 
to offer their personal thanks to the prince regent for his 
zeal in the cause of the continent, and to congratulate him 
on the restoration of peace to Europe. They were accom- 
panied by two sons and the brother of> IVederic, by the 
veteran Blucher, the ministers TTardenberg and Humboldt, 
count Nesselrode, and other persons of distinction. Their 
reception in this country was highly grateful to tUlir feel- 
ings. Public applause, and private respect, atteitSSfed their 
appearance. They were splendidly entertained by the re- 
gent, by many of the nobility, the merchants and bankers, 
and the corporation of London. Alexander was more lively 
and social than his royal friend, whose aspect had an ap- 
pearance of gravity bordering on melancholy, which is said 
to have more particularly adhered to his character since the 
death of his queen. After the departure of these princes, 
a general tliaid^sgivirig was solemnised for the return of 
peace; and a national jubilee served to commemorate, not 

Aug. only that happy event, but also the completion 
1. of a century from the accession of the house of 
irunswicX to the throne. Temporj^y structures, with em-. 
bfematic a^gl appropriate decorations, appeared in the royal 
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parks near the metropolis : a naumachia in the Serpentine 
canal amused the idle throng : fire-worlcs dazzled the eye ; 
and multifarious div-^ersions banislied all thoughts but those 
which related to mirth and enjoyment. Many were so 
censorious as to view tliis scene with disgust, and to repre- 
hend the wasteful extravagance with which ;:it was accom- 
panied ; being of opinion that the pacification of Europe, 
and the exploits of our soldiers and seamen, would be sufli- 
ciently remembered without this superfluity of exhibition ; 
but they ought to have considered, that this jubilee was 
calculated to alford high gratification to a numerous portion 
of the community, and that the expenditure of mere thou- 
sands, even in times of calamitous impoverishment, would 
not be seriously felt amidst tlic w'aste of millions. 

Although peace was thus restored, it’s usual advantages 
did not immediately appear. Commerce, if it did not sud- 
denly fail, rapidly declined. Not merely the cessation of 
the demand for articles connected with war, but the wish 
of the impoverished nations of the continent to encourage 
every branch of manufacture among themselves, stopped 
the progress of those multiplied orderf which had employed 
tli6 industry of our countrymen. At the same time, the 
cultivators of the soil, being unable to procure, for the pro- 
duce of their larms, tliat exorbitc.nt price which they had 
long been accustomed to receive, were deprived of the 
means of paying tlieir advanced rents and the heavy im- 
posts to which they were subjected. Great distress conse- 
quently prevailed, and ruin was tlic late of a considerable 
number of families. Tliis unfortunate .*tate of afiairs seemed 
to obscure, for a time, even the glory of the war, and to 
check the effusions of tliat gratitude to which the defenders 
and liberators of Europe were justly entitled. 

The restoration of peace was hailed with joy by the more 
resj^ctable part of the French nation: yet it would have 
been still more agreeable, if it had not been accompanied 

II ii 2 
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witli circumstances obviously disgraceful. The manner in 
which it was imposed could not please a high-spirited na- 
tion : but prudence dictated and justified an acquiescence 
in it^s stqnilations. 

When the king had prepared the constitution which he 

June hadj|)romised to his people, ho presented it to the 
4. senate and the legislative body. The chief points 
in which it differed from the code proposed for his accept- 
ance, were these. For an hereditary senate limited in 
number, he substituted a cliamber of peers chosen for life, 
to be augmented at his discretion. ' All the deliberations of 
this assembly were to be secret. The deputies, or popular 
representatives {262 in number), were not to be chosen 
under forty years of age ; and only such persons were eli- 
gible as paid 1000 francs in direct taxes. To the king 
alone belonged the right of proposing a law, or of sug- 
gesting hints for the emendation of laws ; and the assem- 
blies were merely allowed to request, that he would submit 
a particular subject to their discussion. He was required 
to convoke them in every year, that the public might not 
long remain without^the benefit of their deliberations. His 
ministers might be impeached by the cliamber of deputies 
for treason or extortion, and tried by the peers. He had 
the liberty of naming all tlic judges; and, though the trial 
by jury was allowed to subsist, occasional changes might be 
made in the management of judicial affairs. 

This constitutional charter was readily accepted, and ge- 
nerally applauded ; and, as the known character of Louis 
seemed to repress all fears of it^s violation, the people looked 
forward to a course of just and equitable government. Tlic 
king of Spain professed an equal regard for the freedom 
and prosperity of Ids subjects; but he did not follow the 
example of the French monarch ; and, while he promised 
to convoke the cortes, and to grant such a charter as liight 
preclude the exercise of arbitrary power, he was not fully 
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disposed to adhere to his declaration. He considered the 
friends of liberty as foes to royalty, and propagators of 
sedition. 

In forming the assembly of peers, Louis added, to the 
old nobility, some of Napoleon’s titled courtiers and mar- 
shals. Talleyrand, prince of Benevento, and Clarke, duke 
of Feltre, were among the favored number; and the former 
acted as the chief minister for foreign affairs. 

The first object of the court was to repair the evils which 
the war had occasioned. The conscription was discontinued : 
ceconomy was substituted for wanton and wasteful expendi- 
ture : commerce again reared it’s head ; and those branches 
of art which had been neglected during the war were pro- 
secuted with zeal. Provision was made for the regular pay- 
ment of the interest of the national debt; and credit, both 
public and private, gradually revived. 

An interesting subject of legislative discussion was coii- 
nccted with the freedom of the press, wliicli neither the 
king nor the two assemblies were inclined to allow, at a 
time when a strong and numerous faction, particularly the 
military class, cherished an attachment to the banished 
tyrant. The debates on this topic, which excited great 
attention, were terminated by an act, placing printers and 
booksellers ujuler the surveillance of the chancellor, and 
subjecting all publications of twenty sheets, or a smaller 
number, to the inspection of censors. This statute exposed 
the new^court to animadversion ; but it did not produce so 
much acrinioiiy of reflexion, as arose from tliat religious 
spirit which prompted the king to order the theatres an-tV 
shops to be shut ( n the Sabbath-day. 

It was natu^'a! to s<ippose that the emigrants would ob- 
tain some relief from the prevalence of their royal jiatron ; 
but the difficulty of favoring them, without giving offence 
or disgust to their numerous adversaries, obstructed their 
gratification. It was at length resolved, that such parts of 
their property as had not been sold should be restored ; 
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and the privileges which they had lost by tJieir departure 
from their native country were re-estahlisheA. These coiu 
cessions were voted by a great majority of each assembly. 
Marshal Macdonald, who eloquently supported their in- 
terest on this occasion, proposed that those loyal citizens 
whose estates had been sold should receive an annuity, at 
the rate of two and a half prr cent, upon tlie aggregate 
value ; and tlie scheme was sanctioned by the legislature. 

The grant of these favors to a party which could not be 
termed popular, did not tend to allay tlie apprehensions which 
many had conceived of the revival .of arbitrary {)()wer. It 
was well known, that the king was disposed to concur with 
the friends of the constitution : but there was some danger 
of his yielding to the advice of his brotlier, and other 
bigoted royalists. Those who expected the immediate re- 
turn of prosperity, as if the severe wounds inflicted by a 
pernicious and execrable systeiii could be healed without 
the least w'cre of opinion that the court liad been 

negligent of it’s duty, and that the ]n’omises which the 
king’s friends had lavished would not be realised. The 
disbanded soldiers, and those v/ho yet remained in the 
ranks, eagerly promoted the rising discontent. Reverting 
to the former glory of the nation, they lamented the dis- 
grace of being subjected to the sway of an unwarlike 
prince, whom foreign powers had compelled the nation to 
accept upon the most ignominious terms, and called for 
the restoration of a hero who would retrieve the J^tonor of 
France. ♦ 

-I The debates in the Jlritish parliameilt, at this period!, 
were not particularly remarkable. Mr. Whitbread was, 
as usual, eager to inquire into every branch of public 
affairs; l)ut his interrogatories were not always answered, 
and liis animadversions and .strictures were disregarded. 
The ill success of the American war, the expect^ dis- 
memberment of Saxony, the tran.sfer of Genoii, the crec- 
tioiii the Hanoverian electorate into a kingdom, the 
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odious bigotry and abominable tyranny of the Spanisii 
monarch, and many other topics, were brought forward 
by this indefatigable speaker, in a manner which amused 
and sometimes edified the house. 

Ample supplies were voted by the liberality ^ ^ 
of the commons. The amount nearly reached 
ninety millions of pounds. In France, for the same year, 
the proposed expenditure did not amount to twenty-three 
millions sterling. But, when the French financiers ad- 
justed their accounts, the prince of Elba had not emerged 
from his retreat; and, on the other baud, the English 
estimate was not fixed before there was a certainty of the 
renewal of hostilities. 

No one who had an accurate knowlege of the cliaracter 
of Bonaparte could ex])ect that a zealous votary of ambition, 
precipitated from the height of imperial power, and banished 
from a populous and flourishing country, would be content 
with the sovereignty of a small and comparatively con- 
temptible island. He seemed, indeed, to forget that he 
had ever governed France, or extended his commanding 
ihflMenee over Euiope. lie aflbeted to be pleased with 
reTAn^ment; and, like a philosopher, he left tlie cagitated 
political world to itself, while he super-intended the im- 
provement of his obscure mansion and capital, and endea- 
voured to render the j)roducc and resources of Elba as be- 
neficial to the islanders as their industry and his judgement 
would allow. But, amidst all his exertions, and all his 
aftectation oi content, he secretly repined at his loss of ex- 
alted dignity, and cherished hopes of’ a return of pros[)erity. 
With a weU-poi ed mind, he might have enjoyed ease and 
comfort ; but he considered his present lot: as only another 
name for misfortune iuid adversity. 

In the mean time, his partisans at Baris studiously in- 
trigued for his restoration. They malignantly vilified the 
acts of tlic king, and took every opportunity of fanning 
the flame of discontent. Their base macliinations, not 
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being sufficiently checked by the court, were eagerly con- 
tinued ; and traitorous emissaries were easily found, who 
conveyed such intelligence to Elba, as stimulated the hopes 
of Bonaparte. He no longer exhibited an air of resigna- 
tion to his fate : he ceased to attend with apparent zeal to 
the government of the island, or to the various objects of 
internal policy : he avoided society, and brooded, with a 
gloomy aspect, over his secret thoughts. This change 
might have induced an acute observer to conclude, that the 
ambitious exile meditated a scheme of escape, and was con- 
stantly pondering on the means of it’s accomplishment. 

The banishment of Bonaparte was a nugatory measure, 
on the part of the allied powers, if they did not provide 
fof his strict custody : but they seem to have tliought, that, 
when he was removed from France, he ceased to be formi- 
dable. They neglected all the hints and notices which 
were given of the existence of an extensive conspiracy in 
his favor, and quietly suffered him to make his treacherous 
arrangements. It was alleged, as an excuse, that the whole 
navy of Great-Britain would not have sufficed for a strict 
blockade of Elba: yet a small squadron, which our fiflfni- 
sters, from a sense of delicacy, forbore to employ, m%ht 
have prevented the evasion of a dangerous enemy. 

It appears, that the members of the European congress 
began to suspect that an improper choice had been made 
of a place of detention for their artful adversary. His re- 
moval to a situation from which he would find an escape 
impracticable, was repeatedly jiroposcd : but no determina- 
tion ensued ; and the hints which he received of his danger 
accelerated his departure from the scene of supposed in- 
security. 

Not being destitute either of money or of credit, he pro^ 
cured arms and vessels, and made preparations for a bold 
enterprise. Taking advantage of the absence of Sir Neil 
Campbell, the British supervisor, he assembled his guard 
an additional troop of adventurers, and harangued them 
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in support of those pretensions which lie had been com- 
pelled by foreign arms to relinquish. He accused the 
allies of acting only from the most illiberal and selfish 
motives, and ridiculed the imbecility of the Bourbon family. 
He represented himself as the only leader qualified to re- 
trieve the glory of France, and rescue the nation from a 
degrading yoke. His speech was received with the most 
animated shouts; and the whole party, consisting of 1140 
men, embarked at night in a brig and six transports. Some 
French cruisers were seen in the morning ; but they did 
not obstruct the course of the flotilla, which safely reached 
the Gallic coast. The fugitives landed near Fre- March 1, 
jus without opposition, their chief exclaiming, 1816. 

Now the congress is effectually dissolved V* He soon 
met with a check ; for the governor of Antibes arrested a 
detachment, wduch dared to invite him to an act of treason. 
He also found the mayor of Grasse faifliful to the king, 
while the inhabitants, less loyal, supplied the invaders with 
provisions. If the commandant of Marseilles had been 
well-disposed, the adventurous party might have been 
crutfiihed ; but he suffered the enemies of his sovereign to 
cotitinue their march unmolested. In the neighbourhood 
of Digne, the peasants received with apparent joy the man 
whom they ought to have detested ; and, at Gap, he was 
encouraged to issue two proclamations, one addressed to the 
French army, the other to the people, boasting of his ex- 
ploits ai# his services, ami reproaching the Bourbon princes 
and the cmigiants for their depreciation and neglect of that 
martial glory which was the admiration of the world. In 
advancing toward Grenoble, he met a battalion, which had 
been detached fron.' that city to oppose him. Having 
probably received notice, that the officers w^'ere inclined to 
espouse his cause, he coolly presented his bosom to tlic fore-, 
most rank, saying, “ Any soldier who bears ill-will to his 
emperor, may freely kill me.” The sense of loyalty was 
instantly overwhelmed by a profound respect for the hero 
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who could act so magnanimously. Hundreds of voices ex- 
claimed, Vive V Empereur ! and the whole body joined the 
exulting invader, who promised to rescue the nation from 
disgrace, from feudal tyranny and complicated grievances^ 
Approaching the town, he was still farther gratified with the 
submission of lieutenant-colonel Labedoyere, who, although 
he had been favored and promoted by I^ouis, joined the 
enemies of that prince with the greater part of a regiment 
of the line. The rest of the garrison, and the municipality, 
followed the example of treason ; and thus were sown the 
seeds of a new war. 

, As some official letters, stating the formation of a con- 
spiracy for the restoration of Napoleon, had been negli- 
gently sufi’ered to remain for many weeks unopened, the 
king and his ministers had no susj)icion of it’s being so 
fully organised, when they received the alarming intelli- 
gence of the actual disembarkation of tJieir formidable ad- 
versary. Some of the courtiers ridiculed tine enterprise, 
as rash and hopeless : but Louis was aware of his danger, 
and sensible of the difficulty of crushing the revolt. By a 
proclamation, he denounced Boiiaj)artc as a traitor, and 
commanded his magistrates and officers to ap))rehend him, 
that he might be punished by the summary process of 
martial law ; and all his partisans and assistiints \s ere me- 
naced with exemplary vengeance. He enrolled an army 
of volunteers at Paris, and commissioned his brother, and 
die duke of Angouleme, to preside over military opera- 
tions in the southern parts of the kingdom. To the troops 
in general, he made an interesting appeal, urging them to 
defend their liberty, their property, and their families, 
4gainst the atrocious tyranny with which they were threat- 
ened ; to baffle the base attempts of a public enemy, who 
^had wantonly sacrificed the [)opulation of the country at 
the shrine of ambition, and who, if fortune slioidd favor 
him, would Jigain purchase, by an ocean of blood, that 
which the indignation of Europe wotild not 
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fer him to retain. But this address liad little effect ; — so 
strong was the impression which the martial Uilents and 
fame of Napoleon had made upon the infatuated minds of 
the soldiers. 

Predicting, from the events which had occurred at Gre- 
noble, the most auspicious result of the invasion, Bona- 
parte slowly prosecuted his march, as celerity no longer 
seemed requisite for his success. The count d’ Artois, as- 
sisted by marshal Macdonald and the duke of Orleans, 
reached Lyons before the enemy approached that city, 
and endeavoured to rouse the inhabitants to a vigorous 
resisttincc: but the majority of the number, grateful fot 
the protection with which Napoleon had particularly fa- 
vored their commerce, were more inclined to assist than to 
oppose him; and the troops testified so strong a predilec- 
tion for him, that neither the menaces nor the persuasions 
of tlie friends of Louis could re-animate their expiring 
•loyalty. Prudence now required the retreat of the count, 
who was deserted even by his own guard of honor. The 
revolters of Grenoble soon after appeared, with the in- 
vading party ; and their leader, declaring himself the law- 
ful sovereign of France, kept his court for some days at 
Lyons, surrounded with military pomp. He annulled the 
king^s acts, regulations, and appointments ; dissolved the 
legislature ; and ordered a new constitution to be framed 
by the electoral assemblies. 

The court had been amused with false reports of the 
success of tli^j. royalists in the south: but the real incidents 
were soon known, and the king was advised to seek safety 
in flight. He received strong protestations of regard from 
the most respectablt* part of the Parisian population, and 
even from the troops; The marshs^ls professed the most 
loyal zeal ; and Ney^ in particular, requested that he might 
be employed agdhlst thp traitorous brigand wdio had dared 
to lead liis fellow- ruiluiiis from lOlba, and wliom, he smd. 
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he would bring to Paris dead or alive. He was therefore 
sent to LonsJe-Saulnier to take the command of a consi- 
derable army ; but, finding that the officers were unwilling 
to resist Napoleon, and being exhorted, in a letter from 
Bertrand, to co-operate with tlie friends of the emperor, 
whose cause had every appearance of success, he published 
a proclamation against the house of Bourbon ; and, while 
he expressed a fervent zeal for liberty, he joined the un- 
principled adventurer, whose determined aim was to en- 
slave the nation. 

While the people (some with anxiety, and others with 
indifference) waited the result of this momentous contest, 
which involved the dearest interests of society, the two 
chambers met in compliance with that royal command which 
was adverse to the wishes of the constitutional courtiers, 
who apprehended tliat the zeal of the majority for the pre- 
tensions of high prerogatj^ve would injure the true interest 
of the restored family. Louis addressed them in terms well 
suited to the occasion. He expressed his satisfaction in 
having reconciled his country to all foreign nations, of 
Whose faithful observance and support of the late treaties 
^ doubt could be reasonably entertained. He spoke 
ihodestfy of his labors for the benefit of his people ; and, as 
they had given him striking proofs of their regard and 
affection, he could not, he said, make a better return, than 
by hazarding his life in their defence. The daring enemy 
who had returned from exile, had not only brought civil 
war in his tguin, but would expose the country, by his 
perfidious intrusion, to the dangers of foreign hostility ; 
and, if he should be successful in his unjustifiable enter- 
prise, would annul the constitutional cliarter, and re- impose 
the iron . yoke which had so long oppressed and disgraced 
the nation. Let us rally^(exclaimed the king) found the 
gtihdard of the constitutioni v Alf good Frenchmen will 
follow our example ; and thp feipp^ termination of a war, 
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so truely national, will prove how much can be effected by 
loyal and patriotic exertions.” 

In the session which followed, some courtly errors were 
corrected, and some unconstitutional irregularities were ac- 
knowleged with a view to emendation. But the deliber- 
l|ltions of the two assemblies had not tlie desired effect : for, 
'as the enemy advanced, the zeal of the royalists declined ; 
and the king found that he could not depend on the service 
of the army. About 28,000 men were assembled near Me- 
lun : and, if these should join liis adversaries, the royal 
cause seemed to be ruined. The troops were arranged in 
order of battle, and their courage was less disputable than 
their loyalty. When they expected the approach of the 
revolters, they preserved an anxious silence. Surprised at 
the tardy movements of the enemy, they watched every 
appearance on the side of Fontainebleau. At length a 
small escort presented itself to view ; and, when the men 
who composed it moved forward, ifeey offered to their armed 
countrymen the fraternal embrace. A carriage was seen, in 
whicli was seated a warrior, whose features were imme- 
diately recollected. He addressed the soldiers in mild and 
friendly terms, and was saluted with the same joyous sounds 
and acclamations which he had been accustomed to receive 
in the meridian of his prosperity. No thoughts of resistance 
were now entertained ; and, udien the rest of the usurper's 
troops appeared, a complete reconciliation ensued, and 
general harmony prevailed. 

The king was still inclined to remain in his capital ; but, 
as it was incapable of a long defence, he A^as earnestly 
exhorted by the courtiers to retire from the danger which 
menaced him. Repeated persuasions induced him to com- 
ply ; and, witli the hope of a speedy return, he March 
left Paris to his rival; having previbusly pro- 20. 
claimed a new session of«the legislature, and declaring any 
assembly either of peers ^r deputies (except that which he 
should hold in the provisional seat of his government) 
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iisurpatory and illegal. Tlie city, for some time after liis 
departure, remained quiet; but commotions and tumults 
at length arose, which tlie national guard with difficulty 
suppressed. After the successive arrival of military de- 
tachments, Napoleon gladdened his Parisian friends with 
his presence, and was hailed by the populace with loud 
acclamations. In approaching the palace from which he 
had driven the king, he was exposed, by the pressure of 
the throng, to the risque of suffocation, from which he was 
rescued by his officers. He found some of his former mi- 
nisters ready to receive him ; and he assured them of his 
intention of acting as a constitutional sovereign, and of 
securing peace and prosperity to France. Being con- 
vinced, however, of the expediency of being fully prepared 
for defence, he took an early opportunity of reviewing the 
troops, and harangued them on the trite topic of national 
glory. 

From a desire of grdlifyiug the people, and more par- 
ticularly the party that demanded a free constitution, Na- 
poleon promulgated various decrees, which Ids friends loudly 
applauded, and which his enemies could not reasonably 
condemn. By one, he gave that freedom to the press, which, 
amidst the agitation of tlie popidar mind, Louis had deem- 
ed it prudent to with-liold. By another, he abolished that 
atrocious traffic in slaves, of which the king had consented 
to the continuance. By a third, if he did not suppress 
tlie obnoxious droits 7'ciinls^ or consolidated diitic.s, he alle- 
viated their pressure upon the public. But these and other 
concessions appear to have been mere devices for the 
acquisition of poiuilarity. He dreaded a renevv^al of ho- 
stilities from the allied potentatCvS, and was therefore eager 
to strengthen his interest in France by all the arts of con- 
.ciliatioii. 
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LETTER XXX. 

A Narrative of the most remarkaUe Incidents, both Poliiical 
and Military which follemed the Return of Bonaparie 
from Exile. 

So little attention had been paid to the restric- ^ ^ 
tion and confinement of Napoleon, that his escape 
might easily have beeji foreseen. The dreadful intelligence 
alarmed the assembled directors of the congress. They 
were conscious of their neglect of the nieaiis of vigilant 
precaution : yet they had no expectation of so mischievous a 
result. But, if they were for a time confounded at the event, 
they were not long undetermined how to act. They could 
not forget the great motives which had urged them to 
action ; and, as the same impulseiKJontinucd to operate, they 
were ready to draw, with all the warmth of indignation, the 
sword which had been so recently sheathed. 

While they knew not the course which Bonaparte had 
pursued, they abstained from the public avowal of their 
sentiments : but, when they had received information of his 
descent in France, they declared their intentions March 
in a spirited manifesto. By violating the con- 13. 
ventioii which had fixed him in the island of Elba, he had 
destroyed (they said) his only legal claim to indulgence or 
protection, or even to existence ; and by re-appearing in 
France with views of perfidious hostility, he had forfeited 
the benefit of the law, excluded himself from the pale of 
civil and social relations, and rendered himself a fit object 
of public vengeance h They therefore announced, without 

» Mr. Boyce says, that the terms of this mai^fcsto “ plainly contained a pro- 
vocation to assassination, and disgracefully leagued the stiletto of the bandit with 
the unstained sword of the soldier.” But this is an unjusliliable assertion ; for 
the expressions which hr condemns merely iefc?r to the exercise of justice^ 
or the infliction of naiioval vm^tiance. 
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reserve, their determination of uniting* their efforts to secure 
Europe against any attempt which might threaten to re- 
plunge it into revolutionary disorders, and miseries. 

This was not a h utum fulmen^ or ah idle menacfe. The 
chivalrous ardor of the Russian emperor prompted him to 
send immediate instructions to his capital, for the march of 
troops and for new enlistments. Francis and the Prussian 
monarch issued their peremptory commands for the same 
object; and no one could doubt the corresponding zeal of 
Great-Britain. The declaration was soon confirmed by a 

March treaty, which bound each of the four powers to 
25. brings 150,000 men into the field, and not desist 
from their exdttions, until they should have rendered Na- 
poleon wholly incapable of disturbing the tranquillity of 
Europe. The British regent was allowed to substitute pe- 
cuniary payment for a part of the stipulated fotcc ; and he 
also gratified the three other princes with a subsidy of five 
millions sterling, without which, they declared, they could 
not execute their engagements I^ouis was requested to 
accede to this alliance ; and it was understood to be the 
xmsh of all the contracting powers, that he should be re- 
stored to the throne ; but the prince regent declared, in a 
separate article, that he did not consider himself as hound 
to re-instate that monarch, or to prosecute the war with 
a view of imposing upon France any particular govern- 
ment.” 

While the allied powders were preparing to crush the 
invader of France, the fugitive king, who was follow-ed to 
the frontier by the household troops, safely arrived in the 
Netherlands, where he resolve^l to await the result of the 
new WRT* The duke of Bourbon had endeavoured to rouse 
the inhabitants of La Vendee to exertion; but, as his fol- 
lowers were unable to procure a sufficiency of arms, and 
had no military experience, he advised them to accept tlio^ 

•This treaty was merely a renewal of a convention which had been signed ih? . 
the piseecding year at Chaiunont, while the allies were treating with Napoleon* 
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offer of an amnesty, and embarked at Nantes for Great- 
Britain. The duke and duchess of Angouleme had been 
actively employed in the south-western part of France, in 
maintaining the cause of their family ; but their exertions 
were far from being successful. The garrison of Bour- 
deaux favored the cause of Napoleon ; and, when general 
Clausel appeared with a body of revolters, tlie national 
guard and volunteers, after a show of hostility, yielded to 
the torrent. The flucliess seemed ready to act like a heroine 
on this occasion; but, concluding, on cool reflexion, that 
resistance would be attended with an useless sacrifice of 
lives, she desired the guard not to persist in the defence of 
the city, and sought an asylum in England. ’Her husband, 
who had proceeded into Languedoc, attacked the enemy 
with spirit ; but ho was obliged to yield to superiority of 
force; and, when he had obtained favorable terms for his 
troops, he was permitted to retire from France. 

As the manifesto of the confederate princes seemed to 
require an answer, a declaration appeared in the April 
name of Napoleon, accusing them of a violation 2. 
of the treaty of Fontainebleau, not only as far as it con- 
cerned him and his family, but as it respected the riglits 
and interests of the French. The emissaries of the court 
of touts, he said, had sought an opportunity of murdering 
liiirif his pension had been with-holden ; the territories 
assigned to the empress had not been ceded ; his faithful 
friends had been disappointed of the promised rewards ; 
and it was the known intention of the congress to baiiisli 
him to St. Lucia or St. Helena. These infractions of 
treaty, he ^‘resumed, justified his return ; and, as the French 
had honored him with the most favorable and friendly re- 
ception, and had gladly permitted him to rc-ascend their 
throne, he could not conceive that any just grounds existed 
for the interference of foreign powers. The h rench wished 
for that independence which they had a right to expect . 
they wished for peace, and would taithfully observe the 

VOL. VI. ^ * 
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stipulations of the treaty of Paris; and, as no change, 
ominous to the repose of Europe, had occurred in their 
country, they demanded, from the allies, a respect for their 
rights, and a forbearance of injury. No nation could be 
justified in compelling them to submit to an impopular 
dyiKisty, or to the yoke of feudal and superstitious ty- 
ranny. 

Not content with tlie dissemination of this manifesto, he 
addressed a letter to eacli of tlie allied potcntiites, depre- 
cating a renewal of war. He affirmed, that his resumption 
of authority, and the retreat of the Bourbon family, were 
the results of an irresistible power, the effects of national 
unanimity, displayed in a just cause; and he expressed a 
strong* desire of rendering that restoration, which was ne- 
cessary for the liapi)iness of the Frencli, instrumental to tlic 
maintenance of the tranquillity of Europe. That tran- 
quillity, he said, might he jiermanently secured, if other 
princes would follow his example, and, instead of rivalry in 
war, would coiiteiul for pre-eminence in the great duty of 
promoting public welfare and private felicity. 

He had no reason t(» siqipose, that any of the potentates 
who liad concurred in the indignant moiace of bringing 
him to justice, as an enemy of mankind, would condescend 
to answer this communication, or listen to his delusive 
overtures; yet he coidd not conceal his mortification \Vhen ' 
his letters had not produced a single reply. As he could 
not be Inconscious of his own villany and the blackness of 
his heart, he must have secretly acknowleged to himself the 
superiority of the confederate princes in the moral attributes 
of man, and must hav(' felt an internal conviction of tlie 
justifiable nature of the war wliicli they meditjited against 
him. He must have seen that they stood upon high 
ground, and that, whatever might be their occasional de- 
merits, they had acquired the good opinion of the world 
by their late exertions against him. TJieir lofty demeanor 
keenly wounded liis feelings, and humbled liis pride. He 
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became unusually reserved and thoughtful ; gloom sat upon 
his brow, and discontent rankled at liis heart. 

When the prince regent requested the support of the 
parliament for the renewal of hostilities, earl Grey, Mr, 
Whitbread, and several other senators, denied the necessity 
of interference, and neither admitted the policy nor the 
justice of the new war, as tlic ruler of France had regJiined 
his power witli the consent of the nation, and had no ag- 
gressive intentions ; but both houses voted for war, in the 
proportion of more tluin three to one. T)ic supplies wliich 
would be granted by such a mnjority, at so critical a period, 
might be expected to l)c unusually great; yet this new 
appeal to tlie loyalty and patience of an ovcrburtliciicd 
pcojile, while it j)rovoked incidental ninrinurs, met with 
general acquiescence. 

Disappointed in the hope of deluding foreign princes 
into an opinion of his licing influenced l)y sentiments of 
moderation, Napoleon made preparations for war, but not 
with bis usual confidence and alacrity. With a view of 
conciliating tlic people, amidst the danger which bung over 
him, be relaxed the rigors of his former su ay, held out the 
prospect of just and equitable goN crnment, and j^romised 
to improve the constitution of the empire by the most be- 
neficial enactments. 

The addHto7ial act^ wliicli emanated from bis delusive 
policy, contained some judicious regulations. It instituted 
two assemblies, wbicli, in imitation of the lords and com- 
mons of Great- Eritain, were to exercise the legislative 
power in concert with the sovereign. It gave to the em- 
peror the right of nominating tlic members of the higher 
chamber, and rendered the dignity hereditary; while the 
})coplc were allowed to choose their rcjiresciitativcs, to the 
number of 629, and to renew the election after an interval 
of five years. No members wore to be prosecuted during 
a session for any crime or oftenee, unless the elinniber to 
which they belonged sbouhl countenaiu’e thn .icciisation. 
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The emperer alone was to submit the draught of a new law 
to the deliberation of the chambers; but they were not 
bound to agree to his propositions. If they wished for a 
particular iawj they might request him to bring it forward : 
yet it does not appear from the act, that he was obliged to 
introduce it. No taxes were to be raised, no loans con- 
tracted, and no military levies ordered, without the inter- 
vention of an express law ; and all these points were to be 
decided only by the popular deputies. The ministers were 
declared to be resj)oiisil)le for particular acts of government, 
and for the execution of the law^; and, in cases of supposed 
delinquency, they might be impeached by the representa- 
tives, and tried by the peers. Judges were to be appointed 
by the emperor for life, not being removable except for 
flagrant niisconduct ; and the trials were to be publicly 
conducted. Courts-martial miglit still take cogJiisancc of 
military offences ; but, if any other acts of delinquency 
should be committed by soldiers, they were amenable to the 
civil judicature. No citizens could bo apprehended, pro- 
secuted, or punished, without a strict atlhereucc to the 
forms and requisites of law. Religion was to be unfet- 
tered, property inviolalde, the press free, and the right of 
petitioning universal \ 

This act was ofl'ered to the assent, rather than submitted 
to the deliberation, of the public. ]3onapartc being seated 

June upon a temporary throne in the Champ de Mars, 

1 . a deputation from the electoral colleges applauded 


3 The conclusion of tlie act was us inconsistent and absurd, as it was malig- 
nant and vindictive. Jt tendtd to j)rohibit all projwsals for the retail of Louis, 
or the elevation of any prince of his family to tlie throne, even if the succession 
in thedrnperial line sliuuld fail. It also exploded the revival of feudal custoins 
and claims, and the re-establishment of any privileged or predominant religion. 
If Napoleon regarded himself as a legitimate sovereign, because the people (in 
his opinion) had freely elected him, he was bound to admit the exercise of the 
same right of choice, if any prince of the llourbon dynasty should assert his pre - 
tensions ; but he hated all the members of (hat family, and more particularly 
wishctl to proscribe them, in revenge for (he disgraceful stigma with which tiieii 
imperial and royal friends had lately branded him. 
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the fruit of his political wisdom ; and the confirmation of 
the act was announced by the arcli-chancellor. He then 
stated, to the electors and the military and naval deputies, 
the necessity of opposing with vigor the cojifederacy of 
princes, and expressed his hopes of victory and triumph. 
When he had sworn that he would maintain the new code,- 
the assembled people declared, in general terms, that they 
would obey the laws, and be faithful to their restored 
sovereign. Eagles were presented in form to the electoral 
presidents, to be conveyed to the troops of the different 
departments ; and the soldiers swore that they would rally 
round the imperial standard, and, acting in defence of their 
country, would repel the enemy or die. Sports and di- 
versions followed tlie ceremojiy, and fountains of wine 
gladdened the spectators. 

That enthusiasm which Napoleon hoped to excite did 
not enliven this spectacle. The decline of his influence 
eoidd not escape liis observance; but he di^embled his 
chagrin, and seemed to be satisfied with faint appearances 
of regard and attachment. He soon after opened a session, 
and congratulated the legislature on the commencement of 
a constitutional monarcliy ; proposed that the laws should 
be simplified and methodised; coolly noticed the hostile 
and formidable coalition ; and recommended the prompt 
applicjition of a remedy to the internal divisions of the 
country. Many of the representatives were so unfriendly 
to his authority, that he was not very willing to leave them 
unchecked; but the advanced state of his military prepara- 
tions called him into the field. On Ids arrival at Avesnes, 
he issued u proclamation, which <lis? paced liim by it’s scur- 
rility and falsehood, if any thing could disgnice a man of 
his stamp and character. It requires no other notice than 
tlic transient remark, that the allies, who are stigmatised in 
this address as the enemies of justice and of the rights of 
all nations, liad taken arms, on this memorable occasion, as 
the champions of justice and the defenders of the rights of 
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all the European communities, except the French, who, 
by their unjustifiable encroachments and infamous out- 
rages, and by their subserviency to the restless ambition of 
a bold adventurer, had forfeited all claim to favor and in- 
dulgence, and deserved to be treated with that exemplary 
. rigor which would deprive them of the power of aggression 
and tlie means of hostility. The soldiers answered the ad- 
dress of their leader by loud shouts, and by promises of 
vigorous exertion. 

Unwilling to lose time when lie found his troops ready 
for action, Napoleon advanced with a considerable body of 
infantry and the greater part of his cavalry, and attacked 
the Prussian posts at TJiuin and Lohez, which lie forced. 
He then approaclied Charleroi, gained possession of the 
toAvn, and drove general Ziothen tow'ard h'leurus. Marshal 
Ney, liaving crossed the Sambre at Marchiennos, dislodged 
the Prussians from other stations, and harassed a Belgian 
brigade, vvMch, liou'cver, secured itself at a post called /cs 
Quatre Mras. 

Such were tlie incidents of the first day of action. The 
succeeding conflicts were far more imporUint and me- 
morable. The duke of Wellington and many of his officers 
were at Brussels when the campaign was thus o])ened, par- 
taldng of amusement and festivity. The first intelligence 
which he received did not announce any serious attack ; 
but the second courier brought an alurining account, wliicli 
occasioned tlie immediate advance of all tlie Britisli and 
subsidiary troops toward the 8aml)rc. 

Expecting a general attiick, Bluchcr concentrated ’his 
force near Sombref, having St. Amand and Ligny in his 
Iront. He had 80,000 men at these stations; and they 
were fiercely attacked by 90,000, under Grouchy, Van- 
damme, and Girard, while 80,000 marched against the 
duke of Wellington. I'he assault upon St. Amand was, 
for some time, bravely rcpclk^d ; but the enemy at length 
forced the post. A battciliun, under the immediate conduct 
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of. the field-marslial, re-took a part of tlie village, and re- 
gaii^ed an adjacent eminence. Soinbref was long maintained 
by general lliielmaii, who did not retreat from it before the 
dawn of the following day ; but the most sanguinary contest 
occurred at Ligny, where, for many hours, the opposite 
troops, respectively possessing one part of the village, could 
not by all their efforts dislodge each other. Occasionally, 
the battle extended along the whole line, with great loss on 
both sides : but the exertions of the French seemed to pre- 
vail ; and a division of tlieir infantry, liaving made an un- 
observed circuit round Ligny in the night, while several 
regiments of cuirassiers had foi'ced tlicir way in another 
[)art, suddenly attacked the main body of the Prussians in 
the rear, and disordered their line, yet not so seriously as 
to prevent a dediberate retreat to tlic heights of Bussy, 
whence, with the harassed cavalry, tlic battalions fell back 
upon Tilly. In one of the conflicts between the cavalry, 
Blucher, being entangled under Ids dead hor^p, remained 
witli an adjutant, neglected by his own soldiers^ and un- 
iioticod by the enemy, two of whoso sepiudrons successively 
galloped near the prostrate hero. Al)out Prussians 

arc supposed to have been killed or w^ounded in tins engage- 
ment; while the French, who only admit that 3000 siiftered 
iir their army, might increase the number with truth to 
8000 

The duke of Wellington would have afforded pow^erful 
aid to the field-marshal, if he had not been obliged to 
resist a fierce attack upon his own position. While the 
prince of Orange kept a considerable body of llie enemy in 
check, oin livision of the British army, and the Brunswick 
troops, w^ere exposed to the impetuosity of Ney, w ho could 
not, how^ever, triumph over them. The battle soon be- 
came more general and both parties contended, with equal 
courage, for fame and victory. The duke of Brunsw ick, 


< r rciicli and Prubsuin accounb coniparct' 
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inspired with hereditary valor^suid eager to take vengeance 
for the death of his illustrious father, made repeated charges 
at the head of his cavalry, and received several wounds 
before a ball pierced his heart The French were at length 
repelled by the advance of fresh troops, when, by tlieir 
own ackiiowlegement, 4200 of their number (and probably 
a much greater proportion)^ had been killed or wounded. 
On the side of their opponents, above 2470 suffered, beside 
250 German subsidiaries. 

As Bliicher had found it expedient to retreat, the duke 
of Wellington, to preserve an opportunity of being as- 
sisted by that commander, also fell back, and directed his 
course toward Waterloo. During the inarch, a consider- 
able body of French cavalry so harassed the rear of the 
retiring army, that the earl of Uxbridge undertook the 
task of repelling the assailants ; and, when his regiment of 
hussars had suffered severely in two charges, the life- 
guards, hein|g better mounted and more heavily armed, put 
the enemy to flight. 

The d^yke’^ new position extended from Merke-Braine 
to Ter-la-Haye. He arranged his army, consisting of about 
65,000 men, in six divisions ; and, by the last or the left 
of these, he maintoined a communication with Blucher, 
who, being requested to send two divisions, promised to 
support him with his whole al'my, and proposed to act 
offensively, if the enemy should not be disposed to com- 
mence an attack. The French began to move in the fore- 
noon from the heights near Planchenoit. Their number 
exceeded 85,000, exclusive of a corps which watched the 
motions of the Prussians. The count de Lobau com- 
manded the right wing, crErloii conducteil the central body, 
and Jerome Bonaparte the left. Fro^i an observatory in 
the rear, near the station of the imperial guard, Napoleon 
took a survey of the field ; and he occasionally placed him- 

J/me self iji the centre, with some select squadrons. 

18. ^ The first attack was directed to the seisure of a 
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postj which, if taken, would have given him the command 
of an eminence, whence he might have attacked the duke’s 
right with peculiar advantage. It was therefore defended 
with tlie most determined perseverance. It Consisted of a 
chateau, a garden, and a wood. A part of Jerome’s divi- 
sion gained possession of the two last stations : a great 
number of men fell in the garden ; and many of the 
wounded of both parties, being left in an out-house, per- 
islied in the flames wJiich enveloped the cliateau and it’s 
appendages : but the house, though reduced to a shell. Was 
still retained by the remains of a brigade of guards. 

The conflict raged, at the same time, on the duke’s left, 
wliich Napoleon wished to turn, so as to preclude the ex- 
pected support from tlie Prussians. That division which 
sir Thomas Picton commanded, instead of waiting for an 
iittack, which was tlireatened by a strong column, formed 
itself into a compact square, and so intimidated the French 
by it’s firmness of countenance, being ready to make the 
most forcible use of the bayonet, that they fled after firing 
a volley, which, while it did little execution upon the corps, 
killed it’s gallant leader. The enemy, returning to the 
charge, drove back the regiments of Highlanders; but these, 
being season vbly supported, re-advanced, and repelled their 
opponents. In this part of the field, the Scotish Greys not 
only slew or captured the great^^r part of a body of infantry, 
but, with tlie aid of a corps of dragoons, routed a column of 
cavalry, at whose head were the cuirassiers. This was the 
most severe and murderous cavalry-engagement that mo- 
dern times have exhibited. 

Beside many des^tory attacks upon various parts of the 
line, a third grand assault was ordered by Napoleon, who 
hoped to force the duke’s centre by a powerful impression, 
before the Prussians could arrive. A numerous body ad- 
vanced toward I.a Hayc Sainte, a farm near the road from 
Charleroi to Brussels, and, after a fierce c<intest, seised that 
important post. Colinnns of horse and foot now pt'iietratcd 
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to the centre ; and, being well supported by incessant ^dis-^ 
charges of artillery, made great havock among the opposing 
ranks. Encouraged by this success, Bonaparte sent the 
bulk of las cavalry to complete that victory which he ex- 
pected to obtain. They rushed upon the squares which 
the duke had judiciously formed, and into the midst of 
which, with the most undaunted courage, he occasionally 
threw himself to animate his men ; but very few, if any, of 
the squares were forced. 

During this spirited contest, general Bulow emerged 
from a wood with two brigades, and atUicked Lobau’s divi- 
sion in flank, thus occupying that mass of infantry which, 
if it had been detached to the centre to aid the cavalry, 
might j)erhaj).s have given victory to the Frencli. Blucher 
soon after advanced from Ohain, and made dispositions for 
joining in the conflict. These veteran commanders arrived 
at a critical time, when the Frencli were on the point of 
prevailing, Napoleon, expecting the arrival of Grouchy 
with a considerable force, hoped to complete liis success; 
and, when he saw the distant movements, concluded tliat 
this general was advancing, and that the day u as his own : 
but he was justly and miserably disapj)ointed. Placing 
himself at the head of his guard, he now advanced to an- 
other attack. 'A corps of British guards re|)elled this 
assault ; and the duke, being confident of support, and ani- 
mated with all the ardor of hope, resolved no longer to be 
employed xnerely in checking the advance of the enejuy, 
but to assume an olfensive attitude, and rush forward with 
all his remaining strength. 

The French, impetuous only in aggression, were con- 
founded at the dreadful shock to which they were now ex- 
posed. They did not long resist this vigorous charge, but 
fled with precipitation. About the same time, their right 
wing began to give way; and the corps of general Zicthen, 
arriving at Smoiihen, so cftectively aided the offorls of 
Blucher and Bulow, that the line was broken in three 
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places. TJio enemy retired to Planclienoit with some aj>« 
pearance of order; bat, when that village had been stormed, 
the retreat became an absolute rout. 

As the duke^s troops were so fatigued with their long- 
continued cordons, that they could not })ursue with effect, 
Blucher, who met and congratulated the British Iiero at the 
farm of la Belle AWance % declared that he would super- 
intend the completion of the victory. He gave directions 
for the most vigorous and unrcmitted pursuit; and the 
Brunswick cavalry, still breathing revenge for the lamented 
death of their sovereign, took the lead on this occasion. A 
multitude of the fugitives w^ere massacred, particularly at 
the villages in which they made a show of resistance. The 
chase was continued to the 8ambre : many, amidst the 
confusion, perished in the stream ; and not more than 
4.0,000 men, out of the wliole army, could again be em- 
bodied. 

While the pursuers were thus gratifying both their 
j)olicy and their revenge, the duke and his victorious sol- 
diers, without taking that repose v.hich their labors and 
fatigue required, attended to the relief of the wounded 
who thronged tlie field. The sight of the dead, whom the 
liufht of the moon enabled him to discern, drew a tribute 
of tears to the memory of so magy intrepid and zealous 
defenders of tlieir country and of Europe. He feelingly 
deplored the miseiies of war, and lamented the dire neces- 
sity which had driven the allies into arms. 

The consternation of the vanquished commander was 
extreme. All liis ambitious views, all his prospects of cou- 
tiuued power, seemed to vanish into air. Even his lioj)es 
of personal safety were nearly annihilated, as his life de- 
j)endcd oir the will of those princes who had marked him 
out for pul)]fe vciigeance. No other resource was left to 

'* inuchcr proposed, tluit the battle should hear this dciioiuiiuition r the h leiich 
borrow, from Mont St.-Je;ui, it’s distinctive uppclhuiou j but it is more gene- 
rally named from Waterloo. 
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liim, ill tlie language of some of the French prisoners, than 
to cut his own throat, and rescue himself from disgrace 
and misery. But it was not necessary that he should fol- 
low the example of Homan hardihood, or, as it may be 
called, of pagan weakness. It was more pjj^per lhat he 
should fall a victim to violated justice and outraged hu- 
manity. 

After some hours of silent and melancholy flight, he 
reached Charleroi, having with difficulty^duded the eager 
grasp of his exasperated pursuers; and, on the second 
evening after the battle, he arrived at Paris in deep dejec- 
tion. The inhabitants were then unacquainted with the 
particulars of the disastrous conflict. Some unfavorable 
reports had succeeded the intelligence of the victory at 
Ligny ; but it was not generally believed that any great 
misfortune had occurred, until the emperor’s return w’as 
known. It was immediately suspected that he had been 
completely vanquished ; and the truth was disclosed in it’s 
full extent. 

Four parties divided the legislature. If the emperor 
had triumphed over the allies, all would have acquiesced in 
his government : but, jis victory liad ceased to attend ids 
steps, schemes of dethronement were eagerly entertained 
by three of these political associations. One party wished 
for a republic ; a second favored the restoration of Louis ; 
and the third aimed at the establishment* of a limited mon- 
archy, under the duke of Orleans ; while the fourth adhered 
to Napoleon with zeal and fidelity, or, if he could not pre- 
serve himself on the tliroiie, wished for his sou’s succession, 
under the regency of Maria Loidsa. His friends, aware of 
the intrigues of tlie mal-contents, advised him to dissolve 
the two chambers, and, on pretence of public danger, to 
assume a dictatorial authority : but, as he' apprehended 
that this early violation of his solemn promises of constitu- 
tional government might be injurious to his interest, he 
firmly resisted these solicitations. Fouclic, wlio, foreseeing 
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that fortune would not again smile upon his patron, had 
turned his eyes to the reviving lustre of the house of 
Bourbon, amused Bonaparte with assurances of the zeal of 
all parties for the support of his power, and protested 
against the adoption of that arbitrary advice wl)icli, he se- 
cretly thought, would baffle the views of the emperor’s op- 
ponents. He renewed his objections at a meeting of tlic 
ministers ; and Napoleon again disclaimed all intentions of 
deviating from the maxims of the constitution. When he 
received intelligence of tlic rising spirit and high tone of 
the popular deputies, he was inclined, in an emotion of 
rage, to enforce the suggestions of his partisans : but he 
was soon humbled into forbearance. 

Addressing the representiitives at this crisis with a spirit 
suited to the occasion, La-Fayctte proposed, that all at- 
tempts to dissolve the assembly should be considered as 
high treason. The motion was readily adopted by both 
chambers ; and it M^as also voted, that four of the ministers 
should be summoned to the hall, to explain the emperor’s 
views and intentions. They denied that any orders, hostile 
to the continued freedom of deliberation, had been given, 
or that any arbitrary or improper schemes were in agita- 
tioiK On the ensuing evening Napoleon held a council, to 
whicli (beside the ministers) some peers and po})u]ar depu- 
ties, and other persons of distinction, were invited. He 
acknowlegcd that a severe misfortune had befallen the na- 
tion, and confessed that he had committed various errors ; 
but he ho[)cd that the good sense of his auditors would 
rectify his judgement, and provide for the safety of France. 
Some proposed an immediate a])plication to the allied powers 
for peace; but La-Fayette ridiculed the idea of negotiating, 
on the part of the emperor, when it was known that the 
enemy would not treat with him ; and he plainly hinted at 
the necessity of abdication ; — a suggestion which roused the 
anger of Maret, who attributed the increasing danger of tlic 
country to the traitorous intrigues of Napoleon’s adversaries. 
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After a warm dcl)atc^ it was resolved, that the two chambers 
should be requested to treat with the confederate princes, 
and tliat money and troops should be raised witliout delay ; 
but, when these propositions were reported to the repre- 
sentatives, with a hint of the emperor’s readiness to make any 
sacrifice which the people might require, if the offer of nego- 
tiation should not be accepted, the countenances of the ma- 
jority exhibited strong marks of dissatisfaction, as it was 
concluded that he only wished to gain tiVne for maturing his 
schemes of violence. I^uchesnc advised, that the assembly 
should desire him, for the safety of ilie state, to abdicate the 
sovereignty ; and even some of Ids ndnisters earnestly ex- 
horted him to resign, Avith a good grace, that power whicli 
lie could no longer exercise for the benefit of France. The 
glory of such a sacrifice, they said, would immortalise his 
name : but he smiled udtli disdain at the offensive remark ; 
for lie had no other ideas of glory than those which involved 
the splendor of sovereignty and the lustre of military fame. 
His brother Lucicn endeavoured to rouse him to violence, 
by intimating that, if he did not exercise the prerogative of 
dissolution, the reiuescntativeswould proceed to extremities, 
and depose him by an explicit and peremptory vote.r—^* They 
dare not,” exclaimed the enraged emperor, wdio, before his 
anger cooled, asked Davoust wdiat force he eouhl employ 
against his political adversaries ; but, when tliat; minister 
dissuaded him from all rash attempts, lie secluded himself 
for an hour, and brooded over his declining fortune, w ithout 
daring^to have recourse to vioioucc. Hoiilay and general 
Holignac, remonstrating wuth liim, extorted a])romisc of re- 
signing, if his son shonld he immediately a ekn owl oged as 
emperor. He signed a declaration to that effect, and gavc^ 
June it to the general, who curried it in triumph to tlje 
24. hall. The deputies, exulting in the advantage 
which they had gained, placed liis person and interests 
under the safeguard of the national honor, and sent their 
preiUdei^ to thank the illustrious citizen for his devotion 
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to the public welfare, and to applaud his extraordinary 
magnanimity. 

The two cliambers, re^idily accepting his resignation, ap- 
pointed a ,council of state, compdsed of five members ; 
namely, Fouch6, Caulincourt, Carnot, Grenier, and Qui- 
nette; and these ministers issued a proclamation, recom- 
mending concord and union, and intimating that plenipo- 
tentiaries had been sent to negotiate a peace in tlic name 
of the nation. Litcien brouglit forward, in the assembly of 
peers, the question of his nephcAv’s succession, and moved, 
that they should achnowlege Napoleon II. as emperor of 
France ; but the majority, content with a provisional go- 
vernment, evaded the proposition. Exasperated at this 
seeming breach of faitii, Bonaparte threatened the peers 
with his vengeance; but both chambers pacified him by 
complying with his request. 

He manifested his folly and weakness, in having recourse 
to this idle subterfuge. He liad no reason to suppose that 
the allies woidd suflFcr him to govern the state in the name 
of another prince, or even to exercise the smallest degree of 
power, as tliey not only bore arms against him, but against 
his whole family and all his devoted partisans. He pleased 
himself, however, avIUi the idea that his dynasty still sub- 
sisted, though the new emperor was absent from France, 
and even in a state of confinement. He declared that ho 
would faithfully adhere to his abdication, and would act the 
part of a loyal and orderly citizen. But, as liis presence in 
the centre of a large and licentious population encouraged 
disorder and tumult (Tor the army and the rabble were still 
attiiclied to him), the committee of govcTrinieut requested 
liim to remove to a considerable distance from the capital. 
However displeased he might be at this intimation, he 
consented to transfer his residence to Mal-maison ; and he 
also, at the desire of the new rulers of the nation, stated to 
the soldiers, in a public address, the necessity of ins re- 
moval from Paris; but he disgusted the prevailing party 
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by omitting the mention of his retreat from power. His 
remains of ambition prompted liim to solicit the dignity of 
military command ; but the adminfetrators were so far from 
being inclined to gratify him in this respect, that they urged 
him to expedite his escape from the danger with which he 
was menaced. Ife was advised to seek refuge in North- 
America, or at least to remove to the coast; and, after 
complaining of the ingratitude of those who had servilely 
bowed before him in his prosperity, adS who now wished 
to banish him like a convicted felon from the country which 
he luid so long governed, he repaired to Rochefort with a 
party of friends and domestics. lie continued above a week 
in that town, in a state of gloomy discontent, anxiously 
observing the course of events, and sometimes employing 
himself in preparations for departure. 

He might easily have been seised by the active and 
vigilant emissaries of Fouclie; but this minister did not 
wish that a person who had filled so high a station, ayd 
whom he had so long served, should be delivered up to , 
public justice, to which lie knew himself to be equally 
amenable. Having in vain endeavoured to escape by sea, 
the liarassed delinquent, after long and anxious deliberation, 
resolved to trust to the generosity of th^ government which 
had pursued him with the most determined hostility. In a 
letter which he addressed to the prince regent, he compared 
himself with Themistocles, who sought an asylum among 
the enemies of his country: but the illustrious Athenian 
was not, like the Corsican, an enemy of the human race. 

Accompanied by Bertrand, Savary, and other 

15. friendSj he surrendered himself to Maitland, com- 
mander of the Belleroj)hon, who conducted the whole party 
to Tor-bay, but would not sufl’er any of the fugitives to ^o 
on shore for a moment. 

■ 

Napoleon apparently expected, that he should bo treated 
as an unfortunate prince, or permitted to live in Great- 
Britain like a private gentleman: but he ought to have 
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considered tliat it was a sufficient favor to spare Jiis life, 
which, by the laws of God and man, he had forfeited. 
While he remained in a state between hope and fear, a 
convention was adjusted at Paris, consigning the custody of 
his person to the Britisli government. When an order 
arrived from the prince regent for his deportation to St. 
Helena, an island in which he might be easily watched 
and safely guarded, he indignantly declared that he would 
resist the arbitrary mandate ; but, reflecting that exile was 
less to be dreaded than that violence which his resolute 
opi^osition might provoke, he calmly accpiiesced in the pre- 
scribed voyage. 

His brother-in-law, styled the king of Naples, was less 
fortunate. When this usurper co-t>}>crated with the Aus- 
trians in Italy, he was solely influenced l>y motives of in- 
terest. lie was a soldier of* fortune, ready to espouse ariy 
cause which promised to be advantageous. Little praise, 
therefore, was due to him for supporting the common cause 
against the disturber of Europe; and there was no doubt 
of his reverting to his former connexions, if his patron 
should be enabled to resume his sway. Even the court 
which had formed an alliance with him did not seriously 
confide in liis honor* and all his endeavours to procure 
from the British regent a treaty of frieiidshiji, or an ac- 
knowlegemeiit of his title, w^ere frustrated by the unfavor- 
able opinion which had justly been conceived of him. He 
maintained a correspondence with the exile of Elba; and, 
as soon as he was informed of the arrival of the perfidious in- 
vader at Lyons, he reiioiuiccd his confederacy with Austria, 
and rcst)]ved to promote, with the w hole force ot his realm, 
the interest of the French emperor and his own aggran- 
dUement. By commencing hostilities at Cesena, he ex- 
posed himself to the severe resentment of the allies, and 
hastened ids ridii. 

The Austrian emperor, having a great force in the north 
of Ithly, wmuld not tamely suffer such a p eleiider as Murat 

VOL. VI. K Iv 
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to domineer in that country. General Bianclii was there- 
fore ordered to oppose him with vi^^or; but tliat com- 
mander, being* unsuccessful in an engagement near Modena, 
retreated toAvard tiic Po, Count Nugent, who was at the 
head of another body of Austrians, left Florence to tlie 
enemy, and marched to Pistoia, sustaining repeated attacks 
from the Neapolitans, who could not, liowever, with all 
tlieir efforts defeat him. 

Murat had endeavoured, by an appeal to the natural 
desire of independence, to rouse tJic people of the northern 
and middle parts of Italy into a confederacy against tlu? 
Austrians; but tlicy easily discerned Ins interested views, 
and very few, oxce]>t Iiis own subjects, joined Ids strindard 
When he had readied the indgliboiirliood of h'errara with 
his main body, he wctS attacked and driven to tlic south- 
ward, and the oHier divisions of his force were also con- 
strained to retrea.t. JSi'nsible of his danger, and dreading 
an assault upon his cni)ita-l from a llrilisli and Sicilian 
armament, he made frivolous (’xcuses and absurd apologies 
for his military movements and operations, and rerpiostod a 
suspension of arms: but, as this was an indulgence wliicli 
he had no rigiit to exjK'ct, it was peremptorily refused. 
To secure a retreat, he atcackod general lliaiichi near To- 
leiitiiio; and the conflict was jnolongasl to tlic close of the 
second day. His great superiority of number did not enable 
him to obtain the victory. His loss was severe, and daily 
desertions thinned Jiis ranks. Vet he would not relinquish 
the important contest without a farther trial of strength. 
Having jirocured a reinforcement, he turned upon his pur- 
suers near San-Germano, aiui assaulted all tlie out-posts of 
Nugent’s division, even encompassing various bodies, whicli, 
however, cut their W'ay through his ranks. He then, in- 
stead of attacking the principal position, resumed his retreat. 
The union of four Austrian divisions completed his ruin. 
He lied to Capua with the wretched remains of his force, 
foreseeing and bitterly lamenting the loss of his power. 
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Tlie appearance of a small Britisli squadron in tlie bay of 
Naples had already deprived him of all tlie naval force 
which he had upon that station, and Imd placed Jiis capital 
at the disposal of the allies; and a convention was ilfr/y 
signed at Casa-Lanzi, for the surrender of all the 20. 
fortified towns in the kingdom (except three which were 
then under blockade), and of all the ports and arsenals, 
lie had given a general authority for treating; but these 
terms were adjusted, without his consent, l)etwccn the baron 
Carascosa and count Neiperg, the Austrian commander. 
He escaped in disguise, and cmliarkcd for France, while 
his wife was sent to Trieste. Prince Leopold, soon after, 
took possession of Naples in the name of the lawful king’, 
and received strong testimonies of the returning loj alty of 
file inhabitants. The promise of an amnesty removed the 
apprehensions of those wdio had renounced tlicir allegiance 
to Ferdinand; and, when this prince re-appeared in his 
metropolis, ho vv^as saluted with enthusiastic acclamations. 

'^riie fugitive adventurer might liave found an asylum in 
the Austrian territories; but, by folly and rashness, he 
provoked his destruction. He retired from onion to 
Corsica, and put himself at the head of a party in a mouu- 
tciinoiis district, where the constituted autliorities of the 
island wcie unable to enforce full submission. Still rest- 
less and discontented, he returned to the Calabrian coast, 
landed near Pizzo with about thirty adherents, and endea- 
voured to rouse the population against Ferdinand: but his 
appeal was derided ; his escape was obstructed ; his followers 
were slain or captured ; and the infamous assassin Oc/. 
of the Spaniards, being condemned by a court- 15. 
martial, suffered death for invading a country in which he 
had long reigned. His government was, in some respects, 
superior to that ot his rival : yet his unjustifiable intrusion, 
and his want of honor and principle, prevented his acquisi- 
tion of popularity. 
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LETTER XXXL 

History of the Progress of the rcjmml PVar, to the Pact-- 
ficaiion of Paris ; with a View of the chief Political 

Changes ordained by the Congress cf Vienna. 

The glorious success of the IJritisli and Prussian armies 
decided the fate of Europe. It manifested tlie determina- 
tion of the allies to execute their recent engagements with 
honor and fidelity, and to substitute vigor and efficiency 
for the empty menaces of former coalitions. It extin- 
guished the enormities of French despotism, and gratifitMl 
the suffering nations with a prospect of dignified inde- 
pendence. 

After a day’s rest, the hero of Waterloo began his 
march toward Paris. Although the British court had ap- 
parently disclaimed tlic intention of imposing a particular 
king or government upon France, the duke may be sup- 
posed to have received jirivate instructions, authorising him, 
in the event of a signal or complete victory, to act as the 
restorer of Louis : he would not otherwise have publicly 
asserted, that the respective sovereigns of the troops under 
his command \vci*q the allies of the king of France, which 
ought therefore to be treateil as a friendly country. This 
declaration alarmed the adversaries of tlie Ihuirbon family, 
and occasioned sen ere strictures on that inconsistency which 
appeared to them to be a gross violation of faith. Regard- 
less of tlie opinion of that jiart of the French population, 
the duke advanced with the dignified air of a victorious 
general, not with the stern features of a barbarian con- 
queror. No contributions were extorted, as he passed 
through the towns and villages, from the terrors of the 
inhabitants; who, on the contrary, were gratified with full 
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payment, or received regular notes, for every thing wliieli 
they furnished. Fair speeches and friendly promises were 
substituted for tiiat liarshness and arrogance with whicli 
tJie PriLssIans treated the Frencli, wlio, in many instances, 
shut up and deserted tlieir liabitations, in the route by 
wliieh Bluclier proceeded. This commander rather encou- 
raged than repressed the licentiousness of his soldiers; for 
he could not remember without keen resentment the hor- 
rible outrages which the troops of Bonaparte had perpe- 
trated ill the dominions of his royal master; and he wished 
to give the French a salutary lesson, by teaching them tluit 
they were not to violate the laws with impunity, lie de- 
nounced vengeance against all who still dared to support 
the interest of a perjured and sanguinary usurper, tlie 
scourge of society, and the enemy of peace. Having taken 
Avesnes hy scalade, lie suffered his men to commit various 
excesses, and ordered that the sohliers who had defended 
the town sliould be sent to Cologne to repair the fortifi- 
catious. He defeated the remains of the French army at 
Villars-Coterct ; and Bulow, soon after, gave them a con- 
siderable clieck : but they reached Paris b^'foro the Prus- 
sians could arrive in that city. 

Being; met by the deputies whom the provisional govern- 
inont had sent to propose peace, Blueher refused even to 
allow ail armistice for an hour, declaring that he would not 
treat before he catered the capital ; but lie granted passports 
for their advance to Haguenau, where, he said, they might 
be introduced to the eonfedorato princes and ministers. 
After two fruitless conferences, the envoys recpiired a deter- 
minate ai'swer; and, when this was postponed, because the 
Ib’itish ambassador was not empi'wered by his court to 
negotiate with the new government, the alarmeil deputies 
returned to Paris. # 

The duke of W ellington, proceeding into the Cambresis, 
sent a detachment to attempt the reduetion of Cambray. 
TJie city was assaulted in four points, and taken: but the 
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citadel was still defended, thouijfli not with the most deter- 
mined spirit. It was the wish of tlie f^encral, that this 
fortress should be surrendered to the personal re(pusition 
of the king-, who, being* invited by the duke to re-enter 
France, and urged by the princes of his family to hasten 
his return, neglected the more judicious advice of his most 
considerate and respectable ministers, and advanced to 
Cambray. Prudence, and a due regard to the opinion of 
the people, required that he should keep himself in reserve, 
and not join the allies in hostilities against his former sub- 
jects, but leave the contest to their decision. When tlie 
garrison had capitulated, he entered the town in triumphal 
procession, amidst the loud acclamations of* those citizens 
who would liave hailed with an equal appearance of zeal the 
return of Napoleon. In a proclamation, he referred to the 
difficulties which had surrounded and p(‘rpl(?xed him in the 
preceding year, and apologised for the errors into which, 
with the best intentions, he had fallen. He disclaimed the 
imputed intention of re-establishing tithes and feudal pri- 
vileges; declared that the ai)preheiisions of the j)urchascrs 
of national property were ill-founded; and promised to 
pardon all who had opposed him, exce})t the authors of 
that nefarious con.sj)iracy which had occasioned tlie march 
of foreign armies into France. 

However depressed and humbled were the French by 
the progress of the allies, there still remained among them 
that spirit which would not tamely surrender their metro- 
polis. The fortifications were repaired and extended : the 
army assumed a menacing attitude: the national guard 
seemed ready for defence; and a multitude of volunteers 
took arms. The rulers of the state stimulated the courage 
of the people, without neglecting the great object of an 
honorjido accomm(»dation. They wished, before Louis 
should be reinstated, to bind him to tlu? ol)servance of a 
constitutional ehartei ; but the foreign friends of that 
prince \ver(! either so unfriejidly to the liberty of France, 
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or had so good an opinion of his moderation, that they 
were not inclined to see him fettered and restricted. 

When the invaders were aj)proaching Paris, the two 
cliambers made a dignified appeal to the nation. The 
war, they said, ought to be terminated, if the proinises of 
so\'ereigns were supposed to be obligatory : but the troops 
ol the coalition were almost at their gates, without stilting 
lor what object they continued the war. A resolute de- 
fence was therefore necessary, unless the people were so 
diebased as to have )io wish or regjird for freedom anS in- 
dependence. Peace was a desirable object: but it ought 
not to be purchased by (lisgraceful submission ; and it was 
ihe duty of both assemblies to declare, that they never 
would ackno\\'Iego, as their legitimate ruler, any claimant 
who should refuse to recognise the rights of the nation, 
or to enter into a solemn com[)act with his people. If 
tin overwhelming force should impose sue’i a master upon 
tliein, they would [irotest, in the face of the world, against 
so ilagnuit an instance of tyranny, and would take the first 
ojiportunity of re-iissei ling their rights. 

This preclamalioii was disregarded I)y the king and his 
allies. The Prussian general attacked Aiujervilliers, and 
gained possession of the post after a fierce contest : he lost 
it, and re-loo!: it: but, instead of proceeding to tlie north 
of Paris, he directed Ids course to the south, where it w'as 
iuuch less capable of defence. At \'ersailles 1 k‘ maintained 
a long and severe contest; and, luiviiig dislodged the enemy, 
he stationed his ) esei\ e at that tov/n, his right wing on the 
heights of Memhin, and his left at 8i. Cloud. Alarmed at 
his approaeh, tlie natu>nal guard joined the regular troops 
and the volunteers in liarassiiig his soldiers by every mode 
of hostility ; and all parties scenied to unite for the defence 
of the capitid and the country. Phey dreaded a general 
assault, when tlie iUikc eX W ellington luul crossed llie*Seiiie; 
but the two comiiiiuidcrs \v vie (AuUeni w illi » ivestmenl and 
vigilant obbCivatjLon, hoping to ciiiorce snluni^sLn without 
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proceeding to oxtrcniities. The duke even suffered a large 
supply of provisions to he conveyed into the city, for the 
benefit of the inliabitants, as if it had been a time of peace. 

Reing attacked at Versailles, the rmssjans retreated for 
a time, but soon rc-est«d)lis)ied their superiority ; and their 
success induced the ruling party at Paris to call a council 
of war. When some of the speakers had recommended 
submission, others advised a spirited defence; and it was 
determined that a battle shonld be risipied nt Issy, before a 
surrender should be off(‘red. The conflict ])roved unfor- 
tunate to the French, who were so discouraged as to abandon 
all thoughts of ulterior resistance; and the danger of an 
attack from both armies intimidated the Parisians into a 
desire of capitulation. 

The demand of a truce was no longer opposed by the 
allies, as they expected a speedy surrender. 'I'be baron 
Bignon, the counts Guilleininot and de Bondy, aj)peared 
at St. Cloud on the part of the French army : major-ge- 
neral Muffling acted as the Prussian commissioner; and 
colonel Hervey was deputed by the duke of Wellington. 

*////^ After a short negotiation, an agreement was ad- 
3. justed, consisting of eighteen articles, providing 
for the retreat of the army and the security of Paris. It 
was stipulated, that the diiferent posts and barriers should 
be given up by the third day ; that the troops of the line 
should retire beyond the Loire within eight days; that the 
national guard, and the municipal should 

perform their usual duty in the city; and tliat the consti- 
tuted authorities should not be molested by the foreign 
troops. The twelfth article was <lilferently understood by 
the royalists and the friends of Napoleon. It imported, 
that the inliabitants, and (/// ffr/fe/v//) all persons who were 
in the capital, should be considered as not amenable to 
any tribunal, nor liable to any charge, either with resjiect 
to any employments or functions in which they were con- 
cernedly or for their conduct and political opinions. When 
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questioned on the subject, the duke declared, that the con- 
vention related exclusively to the military occupation of 
Paris and that the disputed article, which some construed 
into a preclusion of all inquiry into political delinquency on 
the part of the French government, was only intended to 
prevent any measure of severity, under the military authority 
of those wlio concluded the agreement, toward any persons 
in Paris, on account of their political conduct or sentiments. 
But it w^as argued, on the contrary, that, as the iiiVTiding 
generals had no right, by the law of nations, to take cogni- 
sance of those political opinions of the French, which had 
reference only to their own sovereign or government, the 
article related to that power alone wliicli had a right to 
punish ; and, therefore, that every offence of that denomi- 
nation \vas completely pardoned. Upon an accurate view 
of the stij) Illation, how^ever, the phrase in general^ though 
awkwardly and inconsistently introduced, evidently appears 
to have been intended to qualify the universality of the con- 
comitant term, by allowing such exceptions as might seem 
adviseable; and, indeed, the negotiators had no riglit to 
preclude, by a military convention, those inquiries into 
political delinquency which the restored king might deem 
just and expedient. 

This convention gave great joy to the citizens, whom it 
rescued from the extremity of danger : but it filled the 
licentious army w ith indignation. It was stigmatised as a 
disgraceful and ignominious compact, w liich no true patriot 
w ould observe. Some parties of the soldiery w ere inflamed 
to temporary madness at this second surrender of their re- 
iiowuicd - ity, and rushed with desperate fury on the out- 
posts of the invaders: Imt these ebullitions of rage gradually 
subsided, and the exertions of the national guard eminently 
contributcHl to th* restoration of tranquillity. 

The new- constitution continued to occupy the attention 
of the national rep rose ntiitives, wdthout referenc<| to that 
prince who, though not yet iccallcd, considered himself as 
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restored to his throne. In a declaration which they issued, 
tliey rciicvv^od their demand of assent, from tJic future 
monarch, to those stipuhitions which were calculated to fix 
the liberties of the nation uj)on a firm basis ; addiiig*, that 
no government which should refuse it^s sanction to siicJi 
articles as were approved by the people would have a per- 
manent existence, or would clfectually secure the welfare 
and tranquillity of France. If the choice of a sovereign 
had been left to the free will of the nation, it is probable 
that tlic duke of Orleans, the most popular prince of the 
Bourbon family, and the most willing to grant freedom to 
France, would have been elected to the sovereignty ; but 
the allies regarded Louis as king dc jure ^ and had extorted 
from him a secret promise for the payment of large sums of 
money, and the temj)orary maintenance of foreign troops 
within his dominions. This recognition of his claim was 
minounccd, by the ministers ami generals of the confederate 
powers, ill a conference with iMuiche ; and it was alleged, 
that the French ought to be pleased at his restoration, as he 
was inclined to promote their happiness, and as their ac- 
ceptance of him would preclude those territorial cessions 
which, on their sulimission to any other prince, would be 
])cremptorily demanded. Fouehe and his four associates 
now re.sigiu'd their authority; and, when the peers were in- 
formed of tills ch;inge in tlie government, they discontinued 
their deliberations ; but the representatives ol tlie people 
were less submissive ; for they decl;ire<l, that nothing l)ut 
the power of the bayonet should jirevent lliem from doing 
llieir duty. Tlie national guard, however, having received 
onlers from tlie king, obstrneted all access to the hall; and 
the deputi(‘S indignantiy retired. 

Wlicn the king re-aj)[)earcd on his way to Paris, the 
load from 8t. Denis was so tlironge<l, that it was extremely 
ilifficnlt to pass. I'l'.e a|»proach of the most beloved ami 
• steem^ of moiiarehs c»MiId not i .veited a greater ap- 

liearauce of loyal enthubiabm, than did tjie velum of a prince 
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whom, not long before, the majority of the Pariisians and of 
the nation seemed to mark out as an object of aversion. In 
the selection of ministers, he was advised, not by tlie princes 
of his lamily, but by the duke of Wellington, to admit 
Fouchc into the cabinet. He declared Talleyrand pre- 
sident of the council, and also re-appointed him secretary 
of state for the foreign department. His ministers for war 
and finance were, re.spectively, the inarslial St.-Cyrand the 
baron Louis ; while the duke de llichelieii, whom the king 
particularly esteemed, was super-intendeut of the house- 
hold. 

The return of the royal family to the capital did not im- 
mediately put an end to the war. So great was the obsti- 
nacy of tlie military class, that some garrisons were much 
more intent upon resistance than ready to yield, iiotwith- 
sUinding tlie general submission of the people. But the 
arrival of the Austrian and llussian armies hastened the 
complete conquest of the country. Davoust, and the troops 
beyond the Loire, consented to a transfer of their allegiance 
from the emperor to tlie king, without presuming to exact 
any conditions from his fears or his jiolicy. The citadel of 
Lislo was surrendered; Suchet ceased to defend Lyons; 
and the operations of a British squadron in the Garonne 
concurred willi the exertions of the royalists to subdue the 
obstinacy of Clauscl, who had dared to retain Bourdeaux in 
the name of Napoleon. 

While occasional hostilUics marked the remaining agi- 
tation of the times, a sanguinary re-action occurred in the 
neighbourhood of Nismes. A body of royalist volunteers, 
being joi ed by the populace of that city, disarmed the 
guard, forced the barrc.cks, and, in concert with a multi- 
tude of ))easants, harassed the fi lends of Bonaparte. During 
six weeks, many outrages and murders w’ere committed by 
the rage o<’ party and the fury of revenge. Factious jour- 
nalists attributed IIkso comniociuns to the iiitoloKincc oi 
the court, as those who sulTciod were ehicily plot es tan ts; 
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but the king, though attached to the aitlioiic religion, 
never was inclined, by disposition or bigotry, to act as a 
persecutor. 

The disbandment or reduction of the army, and the 
punishment of the most notorious delinquents, occupie<l tlie 
anxious attention of the cabinet. After frequent delibera- 
tionsj it was resolved that a general dismission should take 
j)lace, and that a legion should be raised in every depart- 
ment, but should not be so completely new as to exclude 
those disbanded soldiers who might be thought worthy of 
admission. In this arrangement, a greater force was pro- 
posed for the establish lueiit than the country seemed in time 
of peace to require ; for the calculation of the infantry ex- 
ceeded 14-5, 000 men. 

C)f the most criminal accomplices of Bonaparte, nineteen 
were marked out by the king for trial. Among these were 
Labedoyere and Ncy, who were coiKhnnned as traitors, 
and shot. M. de Lavalette, who had strenuously promoted 
the second usurpation, was also convicted, and would have 
shared the same fate, if he had not escaped from })rison in 
the dress of his wife ; who, for this insult to the government, 
W’as for some time detained in coiifineinent, but was not 
punished in any other mode for the warmth of her conjugal 
aft’eclion. Carnot, Souit, Vandamine, and thirty-five other 
delinquents, were merely ordered to await the decision of 
the two chambers, whether they should he banished, or tried 
hy the ordinary tribunals. Soult had been favored with 
the confidence of Louis, and apj)ointed minister of war : 
but he treacherously jiromoted the restoration of Napoleon. 
I’he j)ersons named in the second list were merely stig- 
matised, being permitted to enjoy their lives and preserve 
their wealth, although many of tlie number deserved ex- 
emplary punishment. 

The great difficulty of settling the affairs of France re- 
tarded the conelusion of treaties between that kingdom and 
the allied powers. Dismcinbennent ami partition aj)pearcd 
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to be so violent and unjust, that even the keen resentment 
of the princes would not suffer them to entertain such ideas : 
but they resolved to inflict both punishment and disgrace 
upon a nation which had so tamely submitted to the re- 
newed intrusion of Napoleon. It was determined by the 
congress at Vieiiiia, that the French should resign a part of 
that frontier which’had been allowed to them by the treaty 
of the preceding year; that they should pay a large sum 
toward the indemnification of the allies, and give up, for a 
certain term, the possession of many important fortresses. 
If the princes had not conceived a high opinion of the 
“ enlightened principles, magnanimous sentiments and per- 
sonal virtues” of Louis, they would have imposed much 
more rigorous terms upon a conqTiered people than those 
which were contained iji the new treaty. 

Amidst the moderation which had guided the former 
arrangements, the numerous and admirable works of art, 
by which the Louvre was adorned, were suffered to remain: 
but the same delicacy and forbearance, on the part of the 
conquerors, did not direct the new regulations. Marshal 
Jiluclier took the lead in enforcing the demand of restitu- 
tion. lie required a speedy surrender of the spoils of 
Rerlin, Potsdam, and Cologne ; and his menaces had the 
desired effect. Canova, the celebrated sculptor, claimed, 
in the name of the pope, a similar restitution: but the 
weakness of his master was vleridcd l)y Talleyrand and 
Fouclic ; and so imbecile a power would not have regained 
a. single j)ictur( , statue, or manuscript, if the duke of Wel- 
lington had not lent the high authority of his name, and 
the efleci v e aid of his soldiers, for the removal of the pur- 
loined ]>roperty. In defiance ef ilie clamors and menaces 
of the Parihiuns, the ])rocess of recovery stripped the Louvre 
of the fruits of unhallowed rapine; and Germany, the 
Netherlands, and Italy, were gladdened with the re-ap- 
pearancOj of the valued testimonies of- human talent. Ot 
1500 pictures, not more than were left to the French. 
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Those matcliloss specimens of sculptural skill, the Venus, 
the ApoUOf and the Lnocoon^ were carried off in trinmpli; 
and the liorsos which had been taken from the Venetian 
church of St. Mark were rcinovx^d from Napoleon’s car of 
victory, amidst irrepressible bursts of resentment and in- 
dignation. 

l"lie treaties were at length completed, and announced 
to the anxious nation. Reside new restrictions of boundary, 

Nov, it was stipulated t!)at Conde, V^aleneiennes, and 

20. sixteen other frontier-posts, should be occupied 
for five years by the troops of the allies, amounting to 
150,000 men : and that 700 millions of francs should be 
paid by the French government, in addition to the supplies 
necessary for the support of those troops. It was also 
agreed, that the four chief powers, in concert with Louis, 
should effectually j)rovi<le for the perpetual exclusion ol' 
Bonaparte and his family from the supreme power in 
Franco, and for the repression of those revolutionary prin- 
ciples which had siipportetl tlic late criminal usurpation; 
that, if the allied force in th.at country should be attacked 
or menaced, a greater number of lro(>])S than the contingent 
specified in tlio treaty of Cliauinout should be speedily fur- 
nished : and that, in the event of ineroasiiig danger, the 
wliole force of each state should be emj)loyed for tlio re- 
storation of tranquillity. 

Unquestionably, the terms imposed u])()n the Frcneli 
were harsh and severe ; l)ut they were such as the crisis 
demanded, and the provocation justified. It was proper 
that they should be treated as oft’enders and criminals, not 
as an lionorable belligerent nation. That arrogant and 
turbulent spirit wliich liad convulsed Europe required 
powerful restraint and bitter humiliation. 

The acts of the congress, for the settlement of Europe, 
bore an arbitrary aspect ; but after so many years of dis- 
order, it is not surprising that the political physicians should 
prescribe violent remedies. They followed the dictates of 
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expediency, and enforced the laws of {ifcneral policy. When 
tlie Danes expressed their disapprobation of that vote 
in which they were concerned, the reply accused tliem of 
liavirig favored the common enemy, and stated tlie utility of 
strengthening 8\yedeii ; the king of Saxony was reminded 
of a similar attackment, and was desired to acknowlege the 
propriety of indemnifying the king of Prussia; and the 
Genoese wore assured of a due regard to their prosperity, 
on tlie part of their new sovereign. 

With a view of establishing a strong barrier against 
France on the side of the Netherlands, the congress or- 
dained, that the- seventeen provinces, which had formerly 
been subject to the sway of the house of Burgundy, should 
be united in favor of the prince of Orange, to whom the 
royal dignity was allowed h The people of Belgium were 
not altogether pleased at this transfer, - hccause they appre- 
hended that the king would he partial to the Dutch; and 
the bigotry of the clergy indisposed them to the government 
of a protestant prince. But they foiiiul submission so far 
expedient, that their discontent did not rise to the height 
of sedition. The chief fortresses of the country had been 
occupied by British iind German troops before the return 
of Bonaparte from Elba; and the new monarch had an- 
nounced the favorable decision of the united powers. While 
tlic ])reparations and movements of the French rendered 
the ac(iuisition doubtful, the annexion was not completed ; 
hut^ after the battle of Waterloo, the king declared his 
determination of incorporating the Belgian provinces with 
llolliuid. The constitution which had been recently ad- 


» To this prince tlie Kvitisli court restored Uu conquered portion of the island 
of Java, St. Eustat’Ms, Cura<;ao, and the colony of Surinam, but rctaiiietl De- 
mcrara, Essecpiibo, and nerbicc, beside the (5apc ut Good Hope and the coast ot 
Geylon. The interior pr.rtsof the last-nnmcd island were added by conquest, in 
March to the maritime possessions, in consequence of those outrages and 

that iniquitous misgovernment which had entailed ujum the king of Kandi the 
lesentment of Great-liritain and the indignation of his people. 
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justed for the benefit of thcDutch^ iwiting’a representative 
government with tJie exercise of royalty, securing’ the rights 
of property, allowing a freedom of opinion both religious 
and political, establishing the independence of judges, and 
fixing taxation on an equitiible basis, i^ccived such al- 
terations as adapted it to the extended limits of the king- 
dom. Some of the })relatcs voted an address, remonstrating 
against the grant of equal favor and protection to all re- 
ligions, — a concession which, they said, was repugnant to 
the canonical laws, and menaced the catholic church with 
serious danger. 'Jliis attack upon the system of toleration 
had no other effect than to procure a promise of referring, 
to a catholic committee of the council of state, every pro- 
position connected with the Romish faith and worship. 

Not content with the recovery of the provinces which the 
French had seised, tlie king of Prussia viewed tlie Saxon 
realm with a greedy eye. He prob;il>ly would not have 
declined an acceptance of all the territories of the aged 
prince, if the other })owers had tempted his avidity with 
the offer. They allowed him an ample portion, without 
consigning the king and his family to total ruin. He re- 
ceived the Saxon duchy, \)oth divisions of Lusatia, the 
landgraviate of 'Phuringia, and the county of Ilenneberg. 
To the inhabitants of these territories and of his re- 
covered provinces in Poland, as well as to his otlu^r sub- 
jects, he promised a constitution founded on popular re- 
presentation. 

For the more efTcctual maintenance of peace and security 
in Germany, an act of confederation was framed by the 
congress. The sovereign j)riiices and free cities w'ere au- 
thorised, by this ordinance, to send j)leni|)otentiaries to 
Franckfort, to form a diet in which a delegate of the house 
of Austria was to preside! A freedom of foreign alliance 
was granted to every member of the union, with a proviso 
that no treaty, repugnant to tlie general safety, or to that 
of any particular branch cf the confederacy, should be at 
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any time concluded. All were bound to repel hostilities^ 
ov’^eii if only one should be attacked ; and the whole body 
|[^uuranticd the possessions of each prince and community. 
In no case was war allowed to disunite the members of the 
league ; for all (^sputes were to be accommodated by the 
decision of the diet. A representative body was to be 
established in every state ; and arrangements, promotive of 
civil liberty, were promised to the people. 

The kings of Denmark and of the Netherlands were in- 
cluded in this grand assoeialioii, the former for ‘Holstein, 
and the latter for Luxemburg. Pomerania and Uiigen 
bad been subjected to the Danish sovereignty, in return 
for the seisiire of Norway ; but both the province and the 
island were ceded to the king of Prussia, In exchange for 
the duchy of Lauenburg, which he had procured from Ills 
Hanoverian ally. 

In the adjustment of the French boundaries, the Swiss 
were gratified with an accession of territory ; and Iluniii- 
gen, which was a thorn in the side of Basle, was dismantled. 
A new federal compact was concluded ; which, among other 
exj)0(lient alterations, granted an e<puility of rights to every 
component part of the union, and consc(|uenlly annulled 
the authority claimed by some of the cantons over tlieir 
(lej tendencies. 

"Die greater })art of Poland, including the dukedom of 
Warsaw, was assigned to Alexaimer, who declared himself 
king of that country, and gratified the people with some 
political advantages which were not enjoyed within the 
Ibrraer limits of the Kussian empire. Cracow was dignified 
with the pri' Uege of independence, in coiiipliinent to it’s 
.‘.ncient rank and importance. 

Having thus extended bis sway* to the Vistula, the 
northern emperor »’o jgiicd all claim to the Ionian islands ; 
and it was agreed, that tliey should form a ‘‘ single, free, 
and independent sUite,” under the exclusive protection ot 
Great-lkitaiu ; but ibis indcpeiuleucc was rather noiiuual 
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than real, as the inhabitants were required to regulate 
their internal organisation with the approbation of the 
protecting power, whose garrisons were to occupy the 
fortresses. 

In the settlement of the affairs of Ital^ two republics, 
which had formerly flourished, were subverted. As the 
king of Sardiiiia had suffered severely from the hostile ra- 
pacity of the French, his continental territories were re- 
stored, with the addition of the Genoese state, which formed 
a very colivenient appendage to his monarchy; and the 
Austrian potentate, who appears to have dictated this part 
of the arrangement, was no more willing to re-establish 
Venice, as a separate state, than Genoa. As he had re- 
linquished his pretensions to the Netherlands, he thought 
himself justified in adding the Venetian dominions to the 
Milanese and Tuscan dependencies of his empire. 

Among these important discussions, the proj)riety of an 
universal abolition of the slave trade was strongly urged by 
lord Castlereagh and Talleyrand; and a declaration was 
signed by the ministers of the five great powers, imj)orting 
that the public voice in all civilised countries demanded the 
speedy suppression of so iniquitous a traffic; that their re- 
spective sovereigns were animated with a sincere and zealous 
desire of putting an end to a scourge which had so 
long desolated Africa, degraded Europe, and afflicted hu- 
manity and that it was the duty of every prince and state 
to order the cessation of a practice, which no established 
precedents and no length of duration could justify. Not- 
withstanding tliis strong appeal to the feelings and moral 
sense of mankind, the Spaniards and Portuguese obstinately 
continued the traffic, and gave the security of their respective 
flags to mercantile adventurers of other nations. 

When the political deliberations at Vienna had been 
brought to a close, a new and arbitrary treaty was con- 
cluded. The two emperors and the king of Prussia en- 
tered iwto a league for the defence of Christianity, and the 
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maintenance of those true principles upon which the wis- 
dom of God, in his revelations to mankind, had founded 
the peace and prosperity of nations. This was denominated 
the holy alliance ; but it arose from a spirit of despotism, 
and from a wish Jto promote the “ right divine of kings to 
govern wrong,” nither than from the zeal of true piety. 

While the different treaties were producing their intended 
effects, the French legislature endeavoured, by a general 
amnesty, to quiet the alarms of the disaffected, and ex- 
tinguish the remains of agitation and disorder. . The prq;et 
offered by the king received some alterations in it’s pro- 
gress, particularly with reference to those regicides who, in 
return for that clemency which had spared their lives, had 
not only promoted the second usurpation of Bonaparte, but 
liad consented to accept offices from him. The continued 
guilt of these incorrigible offenders roused the resentment 
of the rigid royalists, whose zeal, however, did not impel 
them to a recommendation of sanguinary extremities. It 
was ordained, that they should quit France mthin one 
month, and never return to it; and that they should be 
deprived of titles and pensions, and of all property which 
liad been gratuitously transferred to them. The late ordi- 
nance was declared to be in full force against the criminals 
of that class to which Ney belonged : those of the second 
arrangement were now banished from the kingdom ; and 
the chief instigators of the revolt, and most active ac- 
complices in the usurpation, were also excluded from the 
amnesty. 

In reflecting, my dear son, on the memorable occurrences 
which preccch d this important settlement, you may be in- 
duced to observe, that the disorders and outrages of the 
French revolution, after multiplied contests for the pre- 
ponderance of party, produced their natural result, in lead- 
ing to the erection of military despotism. Such w^as the 
bitter fruit of that rash zeal which prompted a misguided 
nation to subvert the legitimate throne, and to cxcliange a 
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comparatively-mild government for the rigors of upstart 
tyranny. The long duration of sway, which gratified the 
bold adventurer who erected a new empire, will not perliaps 
excite your surprise, when you consider, that a disciplined 
force, formed amidst revolutionary hostilities, attached to 
an enterprising leader, and divested of all moral feeling, 
may habitually intimidate and over-awe a great population, 
which, if roused to unity, might crush the tyrant and his 
satellites in a paroxysm of resentment; nor will your asto- 
nishment be. particularly great, wdicn you trace the elfect of 
the power, thus acquired, in the subjugation of foreign 
states, which, being governed by deeply-rooted prejudices, 
and habituated to formal tactics, did not retain the spirit 
and energy requisite for an effectual defence against the 
artful manoeuvres and vigorous attacks of the new school 
of policy and w^ar. But, fortunately for the peace and 
honor of society, when the evils of cncroaclunent and the 
enormities of outrage had proceeded to an alarming excess, 
the general zeal of resistance was at length fully roused 
against the arrogant propagator of servitude aiul misery, 
who had long defied and insnlte<l the whole civilised world. 
Providence favored the just and lueritorious enter) >rise, and 
confounded the tow ering schemes of inordinate and crimi- 
nal ambition. 


LETTBR XXXII. 

History of Europe^ ayntirmed to the Death of George III. 

Harassed and enfeebled by war, the nations of Europe 
wished for repose. The union of tlie ))riiicipal powers, 
and their politic arrangentents, seemed to promise a con- 
tinuance of peace. As every thing is either sweetened or 
embittered by contrast, the change in this case was felt as 
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a luxurious enjoyment; and, in Britein, so grateful were 
the people, that even ministers who had never been popu- 
lar received their due meed of praise. It was now their 
duty to maintain, by a prudent and just government in 
the days of peace, that reputation which they had acquired 
amidst the prevalence of war. After a long recess, the 
parliament re-assembled. To the speech of Fch* 1, 
the prince regent the people anxiously looked 
for information, relief, and comfort. He gave them some 
iMtclligence which they knew before ; and he excited their 
surprise l)y declaring, upon the autliority of his ministers, 
that the rnaiiufactures, commerce, and revenue, of the 
united kingdom, were ‘ in a Jlourisihing condition.’ 

The return of peace, altliough it brought security in it’s 
train, did not diminish the burthens of the nation in that 
degree whicli was reasonably expected. A large standing 
army was maintained; and it was the intention of the mi- 
nistry to continue the odious tax upon property, not indeed 
at it’s full amount, but with a reduction of five per cent. 
This menace excited a general alarm, and tlie wantoniiess 
of ministerial profusion was loudly censured. Notwitli- 
staiuliug tlie presentation of numerous petitions against the 
inqvost, the chancellor of the exchequer ventured to propose 
it’s continuance; but the spirit of the house revolted from 
it; and, when it was exploded by a majority of thirty-seven 
votes, the shouts which arose from the unexpected popular 
triumph resounded over the whole vicinity. 

The debates respecting a new settlement of the civil list 
were warm and acrimonious ; but it is a subject on whicli 
it is not necessary to dwell. Useless places and siiiccures 
were pertinaciously retained ; and the aggregate allowance 
M’as augmented, altliough the payment of a considerable 
part of it out of a (Uft’ereut fund afforded a pretence for 
asserting that it was diminished. 

During the session, a new demand was made upon the 
public purse, in consequence of a matrimonial alliance. 
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The princess Charlotte of Wales, having rejected the ad- 
dresses of die prince of Orange, had fixed her affection 
upon the prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, who had 
visited England in the train of the confederate sovereigns ; 
and, as the regent gave his assent to the union, the parlia> 
noent not only settled 60,000 pounds per annnrg, on the 
happy pair, but, as if the bridegroom had conferred honor 
on the princess, instead of being honored by her, allowed 
five-sixths of that income to be continued to him, even if the 
tie should be broken by her death. This, it must be 
observed, was a very unnecessary excess of liberality. 
The marriage, however, seemed to give general satisfac- 
tion. 

The distress of the agricultural interest produced a 
number of petitions for relief. One member attributed the 
pressure to a combination of causes, but chiefly tq the 
enormity of taxation ; another to an over-irading in the 
bounty of the soil, and a consequent redundance of pro- 
duce ; but no one could devise a promising remedy. Tlto 
manufacturers, at the same time, complained of that want 
of employment whicli was occasioned by the general im- 
poverishment of their countrymen, and by the renewed ap- 
plication of foreign communities to the business of internal 
supply. Riots arose in several counties from that discontent 
which this state of affairs produced. In Suffolk, large 
parties marched from one village to another, destroying or 
injuring the houses of individuals who were not considered 
as friends to the poor. In the county of Cambridge, a 
body of provincials extorted money from the inhabitants of 
Ely and Littleportj pillaged many of the shops, and con- 
tinued their outrages imtil a party of dragoons and yco- 
maury appeared. A conflict ensued ; the riot was quelled ; 
and five of the delinquents, being tried and condemned, 
were punished with death. A riot at Norwich w’us more 
easily suppressed ; and other commotions were insignificant 
and transitory. Near the close of the year, , a popular 
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meetings took place in the Spa-fields, and resolutions of 
reform, suggested by Mr. Henry Hunt, were voted by 
acclamation. An apothecary of the name of Watson also 
harangued the rabble in the same neighbourhood ; and the 
subsequent operations of those who listened to his oratory, 
excited a temporary alarm in the metropolis. The rioters 
paraded the streets, carried off fire-arms from the shops of 
several gun-smiths, marclied to the Royal Exchange, had 
a short contest with the lord-mayor and some officers of the 
'police^ and at length dispersed from the fear of a military 
attack. 

These disturbances did not seriously encroach on the 
general tranquillity of the realm. The majority of the 
nation looked^ forward to a full enjoyment of the blessings 
of peace, and patiently waited for the removal of the pre- 
vailing distress. 

In the midst of ostensible peace, an unexpected war arose, 
not indeed in Europe, but on the coast of Africa. The 
predatory practices and abominable cruelty of the Al- 
gerines and other infidel barbarians, had long excited ge- 
neral indignation ; and it was the particular wish of every 
commercial state, that signal chastisement should be in- 
flicted upon those base pirates. As even British vessels 
were occasionally attacked by them, lord Exmonth, being 
ordered by the prince regent to try the effect of temperate 
expostulation, sailed to Algier, and submitted three points 
to the dey’s consideration. One request was, that his high- 
ness should treat the Ionian isles as if they w^ere British 
colonies ; the second point was, the propriety of concluding 
peace with the kings of Naples and Sardinia; and the third 
related to the abolition of Christian slavery in his do- 
minions. Explicit promises were given on the two first 
heads ; but the other request wjus, in the dey’s opinion, too 
important to be hastily settled or easily conceded. The 
rulers of Tunis and Tripoli, who were also visited by the 
admiral, were more compliant than their Algerine brother, 
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and promised that they would not consign prisoners of wav 
to the miseries or disg^race of slavery, but would treat them 
according to the practice of Christian nations. 

Returning to Algier, his lordship renewed his remon- 
strances without effect; and, while he was thus employed, a 
brutal massacre was perpetrated at Bona upon many coral- 
fishers, who were acting under the supposed security of the 
British flag. A fresh squadron, calculated for a bold en- 
terprise, was put under his command ; and he was joined 
by vice-admiral Capcllen, whom the king of the Nether- 
lands had sent with a small fleet to promote the success of 
the expedition. 

The preparations which laid been made for the defence 
of Algier, rendered the attack extn'mely dangerous ; but 
nothing could deter or discourage tlie two commanders and 
their gallant associates. Lord Kxinouth, in the Queen 
Charlotte, cast anchor so near the mole and the batteries, 
that the enemy seemed for a time to be confounded at this 
mark of intrepidity. The other ships followed, and took 
the stations which he prescribed, with a precision which 

Atiff. even exceeded his hopes. A tremendous fire was 

S7. now poured from the walls, the batteries, and the 
ships in the harbour ; and it was answered with due spirit. 
The bomb-vessels, and the lu'at.s which had guns and rock- 
ets, ably seconded the operations of the larger ships ; and 
it was ‘ by their fire,"' says the atliniral, ‘ that all the ships in 
the port, except one, were in flames, which extended rapidly 
over the whole arsenal, store-houses, and gun- boats, ex- 
hibiting a spectacle of awful gr?indenr and interest, which 
no pen can describe.’’ For six hours the contest raged 
without the least intermission ; and, as sufficient havock 
had then been made, the assailants slowly retired, waiting 
the effect of that defeat and disgrace which the barbarians 
had suffered. Dreading a renewal of attack, the dey list- 
ened to the offer of terms ; and a treaty was concluded, by 
whicii he bound himself to the abolition of Christian slavery 
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in Ills dominions, and to the immediate surrender of all 
slaves. Above 1000 of those unhappy exiles were now 
liberated, and placed under the protection of the allies; and 
a large sum was refunded w’hich the dey had received for 
ransom. 

While we regret the loss of the brave men who fell on 
this occasion we cannot refrain from giving our testimony 
of applause to the gallant admiral who so ably superintended 
the operations, and whose example tended to confirm that 
courage, and promote those exertions, which accomplished 
the object of the expedition. 

The French did not concur in this enterprise, although 
they had as much reason to wisli for it’s success as the 
English or the Dutch. Their sovereign had no wish to 
engage in it ; and he probably considered the scheme as 
Quixotic and romantic. The concerns of internal policy, 
the state of parties, and the occasional agitations of his 
realm, engrossed his attention. Two parties divided the 
legislature, — the friends of the new constitution, and the 
idtra-royalists — the Whigs and the I'ories of France. The 
latter, in the earlier part of the year, formed the majority 
of the chamber of deputies ; but the new elections, avowedly 
influenced by the court, gave a })repondcrance to the former, 
as the king m-jis apprehensive of ill coiisec|uences from the 
zeal of tliosc wlu) pretended to be his best friends. 

The commotions which arose in France reconciled many 
TVieiids of the house of llourbon to the continuance of a 
foreign army in the kingdom. At Paris, the intrigues of 
malcontents excited alarm; but no. actual insurrection took 
place. Tiui tranquillity of Lyons v us sometimes disturbed 
by the partisans of Napoleon, who did not, however, pro- 
ceed to the extremity of violence. Seditious machinations 
were opportunely detected at Tarascon ; and a body of in- 


‘ It is stated tliat 128 of our seamen killed, and (>00 wounded. The 
Dutch, being less expeecd, suffered a very small loss. 
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$iirgents attempted to surprise Grenoble, but received a 
severe check from the commandant, who marched out to 
meet Itliem, and put them to flight after a short conflict 

The Netherlands remained in a tranquil state. The king 
sedulously attended to all the duties of his station, strictly 
observed the new constitution, promoted an union of interest 
between his old and new provinces, introduced frugality 
and order into the financial administration, and encouraged 
commerce and manufactures. For the security of his realm, 
in the event of a future war, he gave additional strength to 
the frontier towns ; and, to conciliate the princes who had 
opened his way to power, he acceded to the holy {illianco. 

The advocates of freedom in Germany anxiously viewed 
tlie conduct of the Austrian emperor and his Prussian ally ; 
but they rather hoped than expected that those princes 
would perform the promises which they had spontaneously 
given at the late congress, for the organisation of repre- 
sentative governments in their states. I^Vancis was so habi- 
tuated to the exercise of despotism, that lie could not per- 
suade himself to give up any portion of his high authority ; 
and Frederic was not disposed to begin the work of political 
reform before his friend should set the example. He even 
endeavoured to check tliat moderate freedom of discussion 
which appeared in some of the public prints, as he and liis 
ministers did not wish for the advice of mere schoIai*s or 
philosophers, wliom they deemed incompetent judges of 
practi^l policy. Both princes chiefly trusted to their 
armies for the support of their power ; and tlierefore, while 
both ordered a reduction of tlieir military establishments 
for the relief of their disordered finances, each still main- 
tained a very considerable force. Tlic king of Bavaria 
concurred with them in the expediency of postponing the 
grant of political favors to the people, whom, however, he 
resolved soon to gratify. This prince cemented his late 
union with Austria, in consequence of the death of the em- 
peror’s tlurd wife. Being attaclied to domestic comforts, 
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Francis offered his hand to a Bavarian princess ; and the 
nuptials were celebrated with pompous parade, but (in con- 
sideration of the prevailing distress) not witli the usual 
festivities. 

The people of Wurtemberg were less passive than other 
German communities in their submission to the king. The 
states ventured to remonstrate against his arbitrary assump- 
tion of authority, and particularly protested against the im- 
position of taxes without their consent. He answered their 
addresses in a contemptuous tone, and denied their claim to 
the character of a legitimate assembly ; and the dispute was 
still unaccommodated, when he was seised with an apo- 
plectic fit, from which he did not recover. He had strong 
mental powers, and was conversant in various branches of 
art and science. His manners and address were plausible 
and prepossessing, when he wished to please ; but he was 
pi'oud, imperious, and tyrannical, yet sometimes so con- 
scientious as to make voluntary reparation to persons whom 
he had injured. His queen (the eldest daughter of George 
IIL) was over-awed by his lofty demeanor, and at the same 
time was attiiched to him. His son, tlie new king, con- 
ciliated the states by promising a reform in the admini- 
stration. 

The subject of representative government brought 
forward in the diet of the Germanic body at Franckfort, 
not by the Austrian president, but by the deputy of the 
duke of Saxe- Weimar, who presented a copy of tlie new 
constitution of that stiite, and expressed his hope that it 
would be guarantied by the confederate assembly. Some 
of the members readily assented to tlie proposition, while 
the majority voted for delay. 

The state of Spain, at this period, was not so tranquil as 
the cessation of the storm of war ought to have rendered it. 
The country was not, indeed, disturbed by violent com- 
motions ; but the conduct of the court was sc arbitrary, and 
so numerous were tlie violations of personal liberty, that 
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great discontent pervaded the kingdom. A treasonable 
conspiracy of an atrocious complexion is said to Lave been 
discovered at Madrid ; but it seems to Lave been only that 
manifestation of an uncouvtly spirit, which furnished a pre- 
tence for the imprisonment of obnoxious citizens. In many 
of the provinces, likcMuse, fretpient arrests took place ; and 
some individuals even perished in the comfortless gloom 
of dungeons. Amidst the joy and Iiilarity arising from 
two marriages, — one between Ferdinand and a Portuguese 
princess, the other between the king’s brother Carlos and a 
sister of the new queen, — a gleam of clemency broke forth 
in the form of a general pardon ; but the boasted act of 
grace was modified l)y so many cxce]>tions, that it was rather 
a delusion than an indulgence. 

The Spanish colopies in South- Am erica were still in an 
unsettled predicament. The independent interest was pro- 
mising, yet jirecarious. General Bolivar met with success 
in some expeditions, MntJiout performing any memorable 
ex])loit. Morillo, on the other liand, recovered Santa- I'e, 
and reclaimed the neighlionring jirovimhils to suhrnission. 
A bold step was taken at l>ueiu)s-Ayros, \vhere a declara- 
tion of independence was promnlgated by those reformers 
who styled themselves the ‘ representatives of the united 
[irovinces of South-Ain(‘rica, asseinhled in general eon- 
gress.’ In North- America, the rnal-eontents continued to 
make some progress; but much remained to lie done before 
the power of the royalists in Mexico could he effectually 
withstood. 

Portugal was treated rather r.s a dependency of Brasil, 
wliich was now erected into a kingdom, than as the motlier- 
country. It was, however, as well governed by a council 
of regency, as it would have been by the personal exertions 
of tlie sovereign 2 — in other words, it was ruled with little 
Avisdoin, and with no great regard for the n'al intoi*est of 
the peoj)le. Commerce was in some degree encouraged, 

^ * JohB VI.» who succecilod lus mother on the 20th of March, 1010. 
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though impolitic restrictions subsisted. The court of in- 
quisitiou became more toleiaiit, and civil freedom was less- 
checked ; but political liberty was wholly unknown. 

The state of Italy was not calculated to gratify the wishes 
of the philanthropist, because the people in general did not 
enjoy the blessings <ff good government. The king of 
Naples was obliged to pay some regard to the privileges of 
the ^5icilians ; but, in his continental provinces, he was 
seduced by evil counsellors into arbitrary measures. The 
pope j)rohibited the use of torture in the proceedings of the 
holy office, and was Iiuinane in his political administration; 
but he sulfered a variety of abuses to prevail, and was too 
feeble to protect his subjects from the daring outrages of 
banditti. Ilis Sardinian majesty, scarcely more enliglitened 
than tlie king of Naples, ruled more like a weak bigot than 
an able statesman ; and, in tlie provinces subject to Austria, 
the energies of tlie people were rather checked than ]>ro- 
inotcd ; — they groaned under the weight of a leaden sceptre. 

In Turkey, the tyranny of Mahmoud was still exercised, 
particularly over the Greek population : hut lie conde- 
scended to grant a new treaty to the Servians, allowing the 
unmolested obscrA'^ance of their religious system, and per- 
mitting a respectable individual to act at Constantinople as 
the rcjiiesentative of their community. In return for these 
concessions, he was sulfereil to garrison Belgrade, and to 
have the free disposal of a corps of 12,000 men, enlisted in 
their country. 

Alexander, the protector of the Servians, and the vigilant 
inspector of the operations of the Porte, attended at the 
same time to the arts of peace. 'Fhe observations which 
he and his attendants had made in Great-Britain, with 
regard to various branches of manufacture, were in some 
instances applied to the purposes of improvement; and 
foreign trade flourished under his patronage. He made a 
progress in the summer through a part of Lis dominions, 
promoted the comforts of his people, and received their 
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grateful applauae. His Swedish ally, being in a feeble 
state of health, was less active and vigilant; but tlie crown 
prince made amends for the hinges deScieucy, and ably di- 
rected the public affairs. He remedied the disorder of the 
finances, and re-animated general industry. He presided 
in the Norwegian diet, and observeS with pleasure the 
approach of the members to a confidence in their new 
government. 

From this slight survey of the state and circumstances 
of the continental powers, I return to the affairs of the 

Jan, 28, British realm. The prince regent, when he 
I8I7. re-assembled the two houses, lamented the 
continuance of that distress which had been felt, with greater 
or less severity, by all the nations of Europe, and which, 
he thought, could not admit an immediate remedy; but 
he consoled his subjects with the assurance, that they ^ de- 
rived inestimable advantages from the existing system of 
law and government, the most j)crfect that had ever fallen 
to the lot of any people.’ The anti-ministerial members 
recommended a great retrenchment in the public expendi- 
ture, and a parliamentary reform, as the best remedies for 
the existing grievances ; and the leaders of the cabinet 
graciously promised to attend to the former point, while 
they rejected the latter proposition, jls wholly unnecessary 
and highly inexpedient. 

Alarmed at the late tumultuous {issemblage in the 8pa- 
rields, and at other ])opular meetings, the prince regent 
sent a message to each house, with such documents as, he 
thought, would develope the dangerous views of the mal- 
contents. The usual proceedings followed, — the appoint- 
Ynent of a secret committee, tlie p resell Uition of a report, 
and the enactment of a bill for the suspension of the habeas-^ 
corpus act. With a view to the justification of this un- 
constitutional measure, the tlanger of the sUite was stu- 
diously exaggerated ; and another bill was brought forward, 
by which political meetings were more restricted tlian by 
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any former act. Secured by these bills, the ministers boldly 
prosecuted their career, and, thinking that some condemna-* 
tions for treason would still farther strengthen the throne, 
they ordered an indictment to be prepared against Watson 
the apothecary, and three of his associates; but the jury 
acquitted the first, and the attorney-general then declared, 
in a tone of gracious condescension, that he would not pro- 
secute tlie rest. There were not sufficient grounds for a 
charge of treason, tlie offenders being merely guilty of sedi- 
tious practices : but, in a commotion which occurred about 
the time of this process, the movements of the disaffected 
bore a treasonable form. Imputing .the distress of the 
jicople to misgovernment and the want of reform, Jeremiah 
Brandreth and some otlier manufacturers strenuously en- 
deavoured to organise an insurrection in the county of 
Nottingham : yet they could only collect a very small party 
by all their clamors or persuasions. They flattered them- 
selves with the fond hope of a general rising of the lower 
class of provincials, or, at least, of that strength of com- 
bination which might enforce a redress of grievances : but, 
with wild infatuation, they deluded themselves, and pre- 
cipitated their ruin. Brandreth added the guilt of murder 
to the criminality of treason ; for, when a family refused to 
give up the fire-arms kept in the house, he shot one of the 
inmates without hesitation. Many thousands of insurgents, 
undisciplined and imperfectly armed, might soon have been 
crushed by the spirit of the niilitia and yeomanry, under 
the guidance of regular troops: what, then, could these 
wretched adv- nturers expect, when few more than a Imn- 
dred men joined them on their marcli? The appearance 
of some dragoons put an end to the insurrection. The 
mal-contents fled in dismay: many were apprehended; 
and, after a fair trial, Brandreth was condemned to death. 
Turner and Ludlain were also found guilty, and suffered 
with him. 

France, at the same time, was not free from commotions. 
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The presence of a foreign army, though voluntarily di- 
minished by the allied princes in the proportion of a fifth, 
gave great offence, not only to the admirers of 'Napoleon, 
but even to the king’s friends, as the realm seemed thus to 
be rendered a dependent province. .The privations also, 
consequent on an unproductive liarvcst, tended to irritate 
the minds of the people. The murmurs of discontent some- 
times swelled into clamors, and parties of conspirators were 
ready to .rush into sedition, more particularly at Lyons ; 
yet the vigilance of the government prevented serious mis* 
chief. The king exercised his power with prudence and 
firmness, and endeavoured, without mean subserviency, to 
reconcile to his sway even the devoted partisans of the late 
tyrant. A new election of the* popular representatives took 
place in the autumn by his order; and, when both chambers 
met, he announced the conclusion of a new treaty with the 
pope, which allowed as much influence as tlio jiontift’ had a 
right to expect, while it secured tlie privileges of the (lallic 
church. He congratulated them on the revival of public 
credit, tranquillity, and mutual confidence, and on tbe 
pleJising pros[>ect of national prosperity. 

Spain continued to be in a disordered state. l"he priest- 
ridden king domineered over the people, and neglected 
the performance of his promise for a convocation of tlie 
cortes. He imagined that his government was so just and 
exemplary, as to preclude the necessity of any check or 
control on the part of the people, who, under the influence 
of factious leaders, might annihilate or greatly weaken the 
power of the crown. lie was alarmed at an insuri eetion in 
the city of Valencia, where the populace had the insolence 
({IS the courtiers said) to raise the cry of the constitution, 
and to insult the troops tliat garrisoned the town. A con- 
flict ensued, which terminated in favor of the court. A 
conspiracy at Barcelona, which was directed to the same 
object, was discovered before the rnal-coii tents were ready 
to act ; and general Lacy, who was iit the head of the party, 
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was killed in endeavouring to escape from the liands of his 
captors. • ' 

Portugal likewise exhibited some revolutionary symptoms. 
General Freire, and the baron d^Eben, drew many of* the 
inhabitants of Lisbon into a concurreiice in their schemes 
for the rescue of the kingdom from the Brasilian yoke, and 
the assertion of it’s right to a constitutional reform, without 
which, they said, tlie degraded state would sink into ruin. 
A discovery of tliis project, before it could be carried into 
effect, saved tlie throne from encroachment ; and the king, 
having previously quelled a partial insurrection in Brasil, 
flattered himself with the prospect of continued .security. 

In Germany, the people were still eager for the establish- 
ment of representative systems, l>ut were gratified only in 
some of the less considerable states. It was deemed a great 
condescension on the part of the higher powers, that the 
new constitution of 8axe-\Vcimar was placed under the 
guaranty of the Germanic confederation; and the emperor 
was even inclined to make some concessions to las own 
subjects ; for, whatever he allowed, he considered as a favor 
OH his part, not as a right which they could justly claim. 
He restored the government of Austrian Poland to the sUitc 
in which Joseph IL had left it, and convoked a diet, consist- 
ing of the prelates, barons, knights, and deputies of towns. 
The king of Prussia also mitigated the rigor of his high 
pretensions, by consenting to an inquiry into the ancient 
constitutions of his various provinces, with a view to the 
formation of such a government as might reconcile the 
claims of prerogative with the alleged rights of the people. 
Thus, said the official journalist, one step more was taken 
ill the progress tow’^ard a new constitution. This writer 
probably thought, with his royal master, that slow steps 
were preferable to a hasty march ; but, as this affair ought 
to have been adjusted long before, the allegation of the 
necessity of mature deliberation w^as a mere pretence for 
delay. 

VOL. VI, 
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The new king of Wurtembetg was involved in some 
disputes with the states of his realm, chiefly on the subject 
of a constitution. The code which was prepared under his 
eye was not so democratic as they wished it to be ; but he 
refused to adapt it to their feelings in every respect, and 
dissolved the assembly. It was at length enacted, with 
some modifications; and the subjects of the old duchy, and 
of the added territories, were placed on an equal footing. 

The British regent did not interfere in these internal 
arrangements of the German states, but maintained an 
amicable concert with the different powers for the pre- 
servation of general peace. While he lamented the oc- 
casional interruption of tranquillity in the kingdom which 
he governed, he was pleased to find that the late insurrec- 
tional movements were not followed by an imitation of that 
dangerous example. He observed with joy that discontent 
had subsided, and that better times were approaching : but 
his joy was suddenly checked by domestic affliction. 

The pregnancy of Jiis beloved daughter had been an- 
nounced, and every one looked forwafd to a new prop of 
the throne. But Providence ordained that the nation should 
no longer enjoy either the presence of the mother, or the 
hope of her jirogeny. A difficult labor, and the want of 
obstetric skill, or tlie greater attention of the mediail at- 
tendants to the preservation of the cliild (which, however, 
was still-born) than to the life of it\s suffering parent, proved 
fatal to the unfortunate princess. Soon after it liad been 
declared, by those who ought to have been better judges of 
all the circumstances, that the princess, when delivered, was 
‘ doing extremely well,' she wiis ‘ seised witli great difficulty 

Nov. of breatliing, restlessness, and exhaustion,' and 
6. died when she was only in the twenty-second year 
of her age. As she had previously enjoyed a good state of 
health, the sliock of her death came upon the nation like a 
suddieii blight in a fine spring. 

Her character appears to have been amiable and ex- 
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emplary. She was affable and . oonjlesccnding to her in- 
feriors ; humane, friendly, and beneficent. Her good sense 
liad corrected that vivacity which, in lier earlier years, 
bordered upon petulance ; and, though still lively, after her 
she appeared in general to resemble the steady 
and prudent mother of a family. She did not, like some of 
the members of her family, delight in pomp and pageantry, 
the ‘ baubles of a weak mind but preferred the calm 
privacy of domestic life, and the friendliness of select and 
social parties, to the unmeaning compliments and frivolous 
ostentation of a crowded and courtly drawing-room. She 
had cultivated her mind with care and assiduity ; she added, 
to a taste for literature, the elegant and ornamental accom- 
plishments suited to her sex and station ; and her moral 
purity was refined by the influence of religion. 

The general regret had not entirely subsided, ^ jy 
when the parliament rc-asscmbled. The prince 
regent then declared, that it was a soothing consolation to 
his heart, to receive from all descriptions of his majesty’s 
subjects the most cordial assurances both of their just sense 
of the loss which they had sustained, and of their sympathy 
with his parental sorrow; and that, amidst his own suffer- 
ings, he had not been unmindful of the effect which this sad 
event must have on the interests and future prospects of 
the kingdom. 

The affairs of this session were not remarkably interesting. 
The first bill that was brought forward was one which the 
ministers were very eager to announce, with a view of con- 
vincing the public that they had no wish to encroach upon 
constitutional liberty. It provided for a repeal of that act 
of suspension which, they pretended, w^as necessary for the 
security of the state. As tliey could not deny that some 
irregularities had been committed in the exercise of the 
great powers which had been allowed on that occasion, they 
demanded, from the two houses, a bill of indemnity for 

M M 2 
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tliemselves, and for all who had acted under them in the 

« 

seisurc and detention of reputed offenders. This bill was 
warmly opposed by the lords Erskine and King, by Mr. 
Lambton and sir Samuel Romilly; and the last spealcer 
pointedly remarked, that, instead of being (as his friend 
had called it) the windi^g-np of that system of injustice 
upon which the ministers had been acting, it seemed to be 
a ‘prelude to fartlier exertions of power, and to future 
denials of justice.^ The observation, as will appear here- 
after, was prophetic. 

The subject of education, chiefly that of the poor, oc- 
casioned some debates. It was well known that shameful 
abuses and embezzlements had disgraced the characters of 
many trustees, appointed to superintend the application of 
those funds which were devoted to public instruction ; and 
Mr. Brougham was therefore induced to propose, that per- 
sons of learning, judgement, and respectability, should be 
authorised to make a strict inquiry into the execution of 
every trust of this kind. A bill to that effect received the 
royal assent, after its spirit had been diluted in it's progress 
by the arbitrary jealousy of the lord-chancellor. 

The dissemination of religious knowlegc also occupied 
the attention of both houses. The prince regent having 
desired them to direct their particular attention to the ‘ de- 
ficiency which had so long existed in the number of places 
of public worship belonging to the established churcli, when 
compared with the increased and increasing population of 
the country,’ a million sterling was voted for the building 
of new churches ; and, as thjat sum was evidently insufficient 
for the number which seemed to be requisite, it was pro- 
posed that pecuniary subscriptions should be promoted by 
all the weight of influence for that meritorious object. 
Lord Holland suggested the expediency of drawing a large 
sum for this purpose from the richly-endowed church of 
England ; but this idea was instantly exploded by the higher 
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clergy, although the archbishop of Canterbury ami some 
of his brethren contributed by individual donations to the 
increase of the new fund. 

The acts of the French court, and the proceedings of the 
legislature, were not more remarkable, in this tranquil year, 
than those of the British parliament. The king enforced 
the law for the subjection of political publications to cen- 
sorship, and thus compelled the writers to adopt a tone of 
moderation. This restriction gave, to the dilFerent prints, 
an air of tameness, unpleasing* to the palate of an English 
political epicure. On the subject of the slave trade, his 
majesty gratified our court with an ordinance for the con- 
fiscation of the ship and cargo, in case of any attempt, on 
the part of his subjects, to prosecute that infamous traffic ; 
and he sent a squadron to cruise on the western coast of 
Africa, for the security of the harassed natives. In another 
respect he attended to the dictates of justice and integrity, 
by appropriating a fund, under the sanction of the legisla- 
ture, to the liquidation of debts which had been contracted 
by France with foreigners. At the renovation of a fifth 
part of the chamber of deputies, the effect of a law (enacted 
in the preceding year) superseding the intermediate nomi- 
nation of electors, proved favorable to the popular cause ; 
and the king, by admitting the count de Ca/es into his 
favor, testified his inclination to support that interest in 
preference to the high claims of prerogative. 

In Spain, the public discontent was in some degree al- 
layed by an occiisional relaxation of the rigors of authority, 
and by the attention of the court to the increase and freedom 
of trade ; but the general satisfaction which would have 
been produced by a course of equitable government did 
not exist in tliat country. Changes were made in the 
cabinet, from caju’ice rather than from judgement; and 
measures were altered, but without a substantial and salutary 
change. Even that object upon which Ferdinand seemed 
to be particularly intent, — the extinction of colonial revolt, 
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— was not pnrsued witli vigor, but was alternately postponed 
and resumed. He solicited, for this purpose, tlw inter- 
position of the allied powers, and stated various concessions 
by which he was willing to purchase the return of the mal- 
contents to their allegiance; but no important effect re^ 
suited from this application. He endeavoured to procure 
from Great-Britaiii that aid which he could not reasonably 
expect; and, when he hoped to conciliate the regent by 
agreeing to the abolition of the slave trade from the year 
1820, he could only obtain a grant of 400,000 pounds, as a 
compensation for alleged injury from the seisiire of vessels, 
and for eventual loss from the discontinuance of the trade, 
without eliciting even a loose or vague promise of the 
smallest assistance for the promotion of his Trans- Atlantic 
views. The king of Portugal, by a new treaty, bound 
himself to a partial suppression of that traffic, and declared 
that he would only suffer it to be carried on to the south- 
ward of the equator. This was a very unsatisfactory con- 
cession to the entreaties of a government which had secured 
his throne, and saved his kingdom from dismemberment. 
The king of the Netherlands, in this respect, entered more 
fully into the views of the late congress, and engaged to 
act in strict concert with Great- Britain, by an authoritative 
visitation of those ships which were suspected of being 
employed in the obnoxious trade. 

The apparent tranquillity which prevailed in France, 
and tlie probability of it’s continuance, induced the con- 
federate arbiters of Europe to gratify the king and the 
people by recalling the whole army of occupation, two years 
before the stipulated time. A congress w^as convoked at 
Aix-la-Cbapelle ; and, as the affair had been already settled 
in the respective cabinets, the proposition of recall received 
Oct. the personal sanction of the two emperors and the 
9. king of Prussia, and the assent of lord Castlereagh 
in the name of the prince regent. In a note which an- 
iioiuiced this determination, it was declared to be a Vproof 
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of the confidence which the sovereigns reposed in the wis^ 
dom.of his most Christian majesty and the Melityoftbe 
French nation and the duke de Richelieu, in answ^er to the 
pleasing communication, expressed the fervent gratitude of 
his royal master for this mark of friendly respect, and pro- 
mised that h ranee would cordially join the high and au- 
gust association, with a view of securing the future peace 
and happiness of Europe. 

1 he princes and ministers did not, at this meeting, take 
any steps for the general enfranchisement of Germany: 
they left that object to the progress of time and the effect 
of accident. But it ought to be mentioned, that, in the 
course of the year, the promise of legal government, given 
in the congress of Vienna, was in one instance honorably 
performed. The grand duke of Baden, a respectable 
though not powerful prince, granted to his people a new 
constitution, appointing two chambers, one composed of 
the representatives of the nobility and great land-holders, 
the other of deputies from the towns. The latter were to 
be elected for eight years, with a proviso that one fourth of 
the number should be renewed in every period of two 
years. No taxes were to be imposed without the concur- 
rence of both chambers, except when preparations for war 
were in progress; and, in that case, two deputies were au- 
thorised to superintend the proper application of the sums 
that might be collected from the public. The duke had the 
power of prorogation and dissolution ; but he was required 
to order a new election witliin three months. 

, Poland was indulged, by the kindness or the equity of 
the Russian emperor, with a representative government. 
He gave directions for the choice of deputies ; and, when 
the two chambers met in the spring, he addressed them in 
a speech which made a considerable impression. Schemes 
of legislation were proposed by his order, for the correction 
of various abuses, and the additional security of persons 
aud property. A government in which the authority of t|ic 
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sovereign was too predominant was not altogether calcu- 
lated to please, the free spirit of the Polanders; but, as 
Alexander hinted that he ruled them by the right of con- 
quest, they forbore to complain ; and the glory of being 
* indissolubly united with .the fate of Russia’ was a great 
consolation to those whom he politely termed ^ a brave and 
estimable people.* 

A new dynasty now commenced in Sweden. The king 

Feb. died after a long illness, and was succeeded by a 
5. French adventurci;, with the seeming acquiescence 
of the nobility and people. Cliarlcs John Bernadotte as- 
sumed the royal functions with all the confidence of an 
hereditary sovereign, and promised to imitate the princely 
virtues and exemplary conduct of his lamented predecessor. 
A session of the diet was conducted under his aus})iccs with 
decorum and tranquillity, and some useful enactments and 
regulations evinced his desire of continuing in a state of 
harmony with his people. 

Great- Britiiin was less tranquil than Sweden. The pre- 
vailing distress, and the growing spirit of political re- 
generation, agiUited the minds of men ; and the conduct of 
the court and parliament did not tend to allay the ferment. 
Time and patience, it was said, were the only remedies for 
poverty and privation ; and the offensive idea of reform was 
resisted both by influence and by intimidation. 

Jan. 21, When a new parliament iissembled, the mi- 
1819. nisters still found that they had a commanding 
majority. The addresses in answer to the regent’s speech 
were voted without opposition ; and both houses condoled 
with his royal highness on the death of his venerable pa- 
rent, queen Charlotte, who had recently died, at the age of 
seventy-four years, esteemed for the correctness of her mo- 
rals, and lamented for her private virtues. It was now pro- 
posed tliat the duke of York should have the custody of the 
i^qyal person, and should be remunerated with an annual 
of 10,000 pounds for the ^rea/ trouble and exira'^ 
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ordinary expense of occasional journeys to Windsor ; and 
after warm debates, this allowance was voted; but, at the 
same time, the Windsor establishment was reduced. 

The financial arrangements of the year were, upon the 
whole, burthensoine and oppressive. An encroachment was 
made upon the sinking fund by an application of thirteen 
millions and a half of it’s produce to the immediate exi- 
gencies of the state, and new taxes were imposed, to the 
amount of three millions, with a view of sup{)orting public 
credit, by the creation of an annual surplus of five millions 
above the expenditure. This singular mode of relief was 
not very pleasing to the nation : yet the scheme was sanc- 
tioned by a majority of 197 votes. The whole course of 
finance was strongly reprobated, and pointedly ridiculed, 
by Mr. Tierney, who denied that it could be termed a 
system, as it was merely a series of paltry tricks and in- 
consistent expedients. 

In adverting to public affairs at the commencement of 
the session, the prince regent had taken notice of that war 
which had disturbed the tranquillity of British India, while 
peace prevailed in Euro])e. It arose from the licentious 
and predatory spirit of the Pindarris, — an association of 
tribes of various countries and diflercnt religious principles, 
conducted by chieftains who had acquired fame and wealth 
in the Mahratta \vars. Physical strength and activity, and 
the possession of a horse, a lance, and a sword, w ere con- 
sidered as sufficient qualifications for the honor of being 
incorporated with this fraternity. The incursions of these 
marauders into the company’s territories became so alarm- 
ingly mischievous, that the marquis of Hastings found it 
necessary to draw the sword against them, to prevent the 
repetition of invasions, wdiicli (he says) ‘ had for two years 
ravaged the Madras dependencies with^ circumstances of 
unexampled horror.’ As Scindiah and other Mahratta 
chiefs, jealous of the British ascendency and power, were 
inclined to protect the bmiditti, the governor-genenU w^as 
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apprehensive of a dangerous extension of hostilities ; but 
he over-awed one and disabled another; and, when the 
peishwah rushed into war (in 1817), a well-disciplined 
force was ready to meet him. The courage of that chief- 
tain seemed to fail when the British and native troops, after 
a victorious progress, reached the vicinity of Poonah. 

The chief object now was the seisure of his person. 
Leaving the city to his enemies, he retired with his artillery ; 
but, after a long pursuit, he was discovered by general 
Smith in an encampment near Ashta. A conflict imme- 
diately arose, in wliich Goklah, the Mahratta cliief^ lost his 
life, while the peishwah escaped witli the feeble remains of 
liis force. He was afterward attacked and defeated near 
Sewni ; and, being harassed by a continuance of vigorous 
pursuit, he surrendered himself to sir John Malcolm. He 
renounced all claim to the government of Poonah, and, 
being gratified with a considerable pension, engaged to live 
peaceably in some part of the British territory. The Piii- 
darris, in a variety of actions, siiiVcrcd so severely, that their 
force seemed to be broken, and their association nearly 
annihilated ; and the governbr, with humane policy, formed 
two colonies out of the remains of their bands, and planted 
them in the fertile districts of Goruckpour and of Bopal, 
where a reform of their manners and habits ensued. 

During the parliamentary session, the political horizon 
of Great-Britain bore a clouded aspect. A numerous part 
of the community, but certainly not the higher class, called 
for a radical reform, as the only remedy for intolerable 
grfevances ; and the clamor had risen to such a height at 
the time of the prorogation, that the king noticed, in a tone 
of asperity, the * attempts which had been made in some of 
the manufacturing districts to take advantage of circum- 
stances of local distress, to excite a spirit of disaffection to 
the institutions and government of the country.’ Meetings 
took place in various parts, md strong resolutions were 
votoll^* The inluibitants of Leeds resolved to elect a burgess 
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who should support their interest in parliament, if an eli- 
gible candidate should offer himself ; and, at Birmingham, 
sir Charles Wolseley was chosen the legislatorial agent and 
representative of the town. At Manchester, Mr. Henry 
Hunt, a demagogue of more talent than prin- Juff. 
ciple, presided over the tumultuary deliberations 16. 
of 60,000 persons of both sexes. Discordant accounts have 
been given of the proceedings on that occiision ; but it ap- 
pears that the magistrates, after promises of forbearance, 
encouraged an attack upon the people, and that the yeo- 
manry acted with violent and outrageous precipitancy. 
Some lives were lost ; and a great number of unoffending 
persons were wounded, maimed, or injured by the pressure 
of the crowd. The regent, on ex-^partc evidence, cordially 
thanked the bold assailants; and no regular inquiry was 
instituted into the affair, although it was earnestly recom- 
mended on constitutional principles by tlie citizens of Lon- 
don, and the freeholders of Yorkshire, Norfolk, and other 
counties. 

The dissensions of party in France were as acrimonious 
as those which agitated the British nation. A proposed 
change in tlie law of popular election excited a strong 
sensation. It was not suggested by tlie ministers, but by 
the ultra-royalists, who had sufficient influence in tlie 
chamber of peers to procure a majority of votes on this 
question. To obstruct their hopes of a decisive triumph, 
the king added fifty-four peers to the assembly by a new 
creation ; and this act of prerogative secured liis influence. 
The other chamber sujiported the existing law, which was 
therefore retained. Botli assemblies agreed to a proposition 
for the removal of the censorship, while they imposed such 
restrictions as were deemed unreasonable by the advocates of 
a free press. Some c'ommotions arose at Nismes and other 
towns, seemingly from the intrigues of the ultra-royal fac- 
tion, with a view of embarrassing the court. The elections 
in the autumn were neither favorable to that party nor to 
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the ministry, as about two-thirds of the new members af- 
fected a great liberality of political sentiment. 

The king of Spain did not acquire wisdom from ex- 
perience. He neither selected able ministers, nor followed 
any regular system ; and, while he gave disgust by acts of 
tyranny and cruelty, he did not exercise that vigor which 
would have secured the persons and property of his subjects 
from the outrages of banditti. It is said that some of the 
leading mal-contcnts had formed an intention of promoting 
the restoration of his father, Charles IV., who lived in exile 
at Rome ; but, if Ferdinand had any apprehension of that 
event, it was removed by the death of the aged prince. 
Nearly at the same time, he lost his mother and his wife. 
As a state of single blessedness did not suit his taste, he 
soon made choice of another queen. A princess of the 
house of Saxony was invited to grace his court ; but the 
joy of his marriage did nqt inspire him with clemency. 

Such was the decay of his marine, and so inadequate were 
his finances to the prosecution of any great enterprise, that 
the equipment of a respectable squadron was a work of 
extreme difficulty. He borrowed ships from the Russians ; 
but they were unfit for service without considerable repairs ; 
and, when they were almost ready for sailing, a mutiny of 
the troops intended for embarkation frustrated his views. 
Even the regiments which disarmed the mutineers were 
induced to execute his orders in that respect, only by a 
promise from thqir general, that they should not be sent 
to America. In the mean time, the revolt of the colonies 
became more determined and formidable. No reasonable 
hopes could be entertained of the recovery of the province 
of Chili, which, early in the preceding year, had declared 
itself completely independent ; and the territories near the 
Rio de la Platii seemed also to be secure under tlve ruling 
power at Buenos-Ayres. In Peru, the royal authority was 
still predominant ; but the country adjacent to the Caribbean 
or W^Vlndian sea, extending from Guiana to the coast of 
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the Pacific Ocean, was chiefly under the control of Bolivar, 
the president of the republic of Venezuela, who had been 
assisted in his bold operations against the royalists by a 
number of British and Hibernian adventurers. The rulers 
of these states protested against the idea of submitting to 
Ferdinand, whatever concessions he might pretend to offer. 
He and his predecessors, they said, had so shamefully op- 
pressed their colonial subjects, that they had forfeited all 
right to allegiance, fis they ceased to afford protection. 

The same manly principles, and the same desire of free- 
dom, which had impelled the South-American provincials 
into action, appear to have actuated a society which had 
been formed at Naples % in the year 1812 , on a basis both 
religious and political, by the enemies of Murat. The 
members, some of whom were of high rank, professed a 
reverential regard for Christianity, and recommended a 
strict obedience to the established laws, while they declared 
themselves, at their meetings, the implacable foes of tyranny. 
They were at one time protected, at other times severely 
treated by tlie usurper; and, when the lawful king re- 
covered his throne, he instituted a new club, as a counter- 
poise to the dreaded party ; b\it he had not the power of 
preventing the increase of the free-minded society. The 
government being still conducted with an arbitrary dis- 
regard to the rights of the people, the associated citizens 
anxiously deliberated upon schemes of reform or of revo- 
lution. 

The Carbonari were suspected of having extended their 
influence into Germany; but a great proportion of the 
people, in many of the states, had prenously formed 
an intention of meliorating their respective governments, 
whenever an opportunity should offer itself. The king of 
Prussia studiously repressed the growing spirit of freedom, 
more particularly after the assassination of Augustus von 

^ Under the sirangc denomination of Crtrt'owflri— churcoal-ilcalcrs. 
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Kotzebue, the dmmatist, by a student of Jena, ^ho hated 
him as the friend of despotism. He ordered the arrest of 
many obnoxious individuals ; subjected all publications to 
a rigid censorship ; and, as the majority of the students at 
the universities were supposed to be influenced by uiicourtly 
sentiments, he commissioned servile agents to superintend 
and correct the lectures of tlie professors, and to introduce 
that discipline which would ensure political forbearance 
and moderation. The council of regency at Hanover also 
kept a watchful eye over the proceedings of the advocates 
of freedom ; and the emperor of Austria strongly recom- 
mended, to the diet of Franckfort, the adoption of such 
measures as might secure social order and the existing 
institutions from the intrigues and encroachments of restless 
mal-contents. In consequence of tliis advice, the diet or- 
ganised a general commission at Mentz ; and, of the seven 
members who composed it, some entered upon an inquiry 
with all the zeal of prejudice, while others seemed to act as 
if they thought it unnecessarily arbitrary and dictatorial. 

Two new constitutions were, at this time, brought into 
use. One was that of Wurtemberg, by which the states of 
the realm were transformed into a regular parliament, to 
the great joy of the citizens of Stutgard, who hailed the 
king with loud acclamations, as the brave defender of his 
country, and the beneficent father of his people. The 
other instrument, by which the system of despotism w^as 
repealed, was granted by the king of Bavaria, who as- 
sembled the new legislature with an appearance of satisfac- 
tion, and expressed his hope that it would prove a support 
to his throne and a blessing to his people. 

The British regent, directing his attention to the king- 
dom of Hanover, declared, by the medium of his brotlier 
the duke of Cambridge, that it was not expedient to make 
any great change in that constitution by which the country 
had long been governed ; yet he gave a more popular form 
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to the national assembly, diminished the privileges of the 
nobles, reduced the standing army by the subtraction of a 
third part, and abolished torture. 

While he thus conciliated the Hanoverians, the regent 
could not so easily tranquiilisc the minds of his father’s 
British subjects. Alarmed at the meetings in the manu- 
facturing districts, he augmented the military force ; and, 
convoking the parliament much sooner than he had other- 
wise intended, proposed vigorous measures against Nov. 
the daring abettors of radical reform. Restrictive 23. 
bills were consequently introduced, without regard to the 
spirit of that constitution which seemed, to the tools of the 
court and the Tories in the two houses, to be too democratic. 
They did not pass witlwut vehement debates and strong 
remonstrances. One* was directed against the authors and 
publishers of blasphemous and seditious libels, who, for a 
second offence, were liable to a heavy fine, imprisonment, 
or exile. By another act, cheap periodical publications, 
which were supposed to be more particularly instrumental 
in poisoning the minds of the rabble, were subjected to a 
stamp-duty, that they might eitlier be discontinued, or 
placed beyond the reach of the poor. A third statute 
prohibited all meetings for tlie purpose of training or 
drilling, unless permission should be obtained from legal 
authority. A fourth bill was calculated to meet the danger 
of insurrectionary commotionsi* by a seisure of fire-arms, 
even in the recesses of a person’s house (which the law 
formerly considered as his castle), where-ever it might be 
suspected or pretended that they were not kept merely for 
lawful occasions. Political meetings were still tolerated ; 
but it was required, by another bill, that, with the exception 
"of those which were called by a sheriff, mayor, or other 
magistrate, seven reputable house-holders should come for- 
ward to request tlie permission of assembling ; and that all 
strangers, or persons of a different parish, who should ap- 
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pear at any meeting of this kind/ and not retire after a 
regular warning, should be amenable to justice for a mis- 
demeanor. Such were the outworks erected by the ministers 
round the fortress of the constitution, which did not req'uirc 
such aids. 

While these acts were in a course of operation, an event 
occurred, which, although it may be deemed important as 
an historic fact, had no influence on the government of the 
realm, because the personage whom it concerned had long 
been incapable of political functions. George III., while 
his mind was unsound, had still enjoyed for many years a 
good state of bodily health ; but age at length shattered his 
Jan. 29, frame, and he died in his eighty-second year, 
1820. after the longest reign recorded in the annals 
of the English monarchy. 

The character of this prince has been placed in very 
different lights. I null first give it as it has been ro]>resented 
by one set of politicians, and afterward state the opposite 
account. In the language or the opinion of his admirers, 
‘ the late king had an excellent understanding, and was a 
good judge both of men and things. ' Ills talents for go- 
vernment were respectable, and* he exercised them with the 
happiest cflFcct even in perturbed and critical times. Having 
traced in his mind the outlines of royal duty, he filled up 
the intervening space with the skill of a political artist. In 
entering upon the American war, he was actuated solely by 
a sense of justice : he thought himself bound to curb the 
refractory spirit of tlie colonists, and to use force when 
persuasions and remonstrances had failed. Into the war 
with revolutionary France he was impelled by an idea of im- 
perious necessity, as the career of the democratic opposers 
of Louis menaced the best institutions of other countries 
with subversion ; and such was his firmness, that he was 
not deterred from Ids object, even by tlie long-continued 
success of the enemy. With equal resolution, he checked 
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the effervescence of zeal among the votaries of reform in 
Gr(?at-Britain, and saved the state from that mischief which 
would have been produced by the schemes of profligate and 
violent Jacobins. He also displayed his spirit to advantage, 
when the Whigs at different times endeavoured to subject 
him to their s^way. On the other hand, when conciliation 
was expedient, and when the voice of the senate corre- 
sponded with that of the people, he could yield with a good 
grace and with dignified complacency. 

‘ His private character was so exemplary, that it may be 
quoted as a model of virtue. He was attentive to religious 
observances, both public and private; correct in his own 
morals, and studious of the morality of otliers ; mild and 
unassuming in his demeanor, courteous, gracious, and af- 
fable ; humane, beneficent, and liberal, while he was tem- 
perate and oeconomical in his personal habits. In short, his 
conduct, both as a king and as a man, deserves the highest 
praise, and entitles liis memory to onr esteem and venera^ 
tion.’ 

From a different estimate of royal merit, it would appear, 
tliat ‘ this monarch was not higlily favored by nature; for 
his understanding was narrow, and liis talents did not soar 
above mediocrity. If he laid moved in the ranks of private 
life and of ordinary society, he would not have been con- 
iiidored as any other than a man of very limited powers. 
His acquirements from education were also scanty and im- 
perfect. His mother was of opinion, that his hook'-karning 
was altogether insignificant; and it docs not ajipear tliat 
his studies were weU-directed, or pointed to pursuits worthy 
of a prince. He was not properly tutored in liistory or in 
politics, noi was he guided to an intelligent survey of the 
affairs of the world, or the characters of mankind. He 
could manufaciure a button, or draw the model of a house, 
but could not write a tolerable letter : he could comprehend 
a plain statement, but coidd not understand a complicated 
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argument, or enter into the rationale of the English constitu- 
tion. He fell in his youth into the hands of bigoted Tories, 
who, having no expansion of intellect, only inspired him 
with high notions of royal supremacy. Thus instructed, 
he had no leaning to those principles which had placed 
his family on the throne. He had imbibed as unfavorable 
an opinion of the advocates of freedom as Charles II. en- 
tertained of all mankind : he fancied that they were base 
and unprincipled, and deemed his power unsafe in the 
liands of such statesmen. He did not possess tliat com- 
prehensiveness of mind which could fathom the depths of 
policy, or qualify him to govern like an enlightened prince : 
yet, by the aid of common sense, imperverted, he might 
have governed much better than he did. 'riic American 
war is a foul blot upon his fame, not only for it’s original 
injustice, but for the mischievous consequences to which it 
led, as the parent of the French revolution. Many will 
think (and it is ditBcult to disprove the inference), that no 
prince who had a due sense of religion or of equity could 
have rushed into such a war, or have prosecuted it with 
such unfeeling obstinacy. To ravage a country with fire 
and sword, and send savages, like blood-hounds, to lamt 
down his colonial subjects, because they were desirous 
of being governed by the constitutional maxims of the 
mother-country, were not the acts of a pious, just, or be- 
nevolent prijice. Nor can the war with France, which the 
late king carried on with ecpial zeal, be defended upon 
equitable principles. He had no right to violate the in- 
dependence of another st<ito, or to dictates terms of ac- 
commodation at the point of the bayonet. Nor can the 
outrageous attack upon the Danes, in resentment of the 
armed neutrality, or the bombardment of tludr capital for 
their wish to retain their fleet, be fairly or honorably vin- 
dicated. Other acts of arbitrary violence, the effect of 
which no courtly sophistry can elude, rise up in appalling 
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array against the memory of our late sovereign, although 
he was styled the ‘ host of kings.* 

‘ His character as a man has been warmly extolled; and 
he has been termed an Acellcnt husband, father, master, 
and friend. As we do not dispute his general good-nature, 
we do not decidedly contradict these effusions of praise ; 
but we may hint, that he would have been a better father, 
if he had repressed the licentiousness of some of his sons, 
instead of encouraging their wantonness of dissipation by 
large grants and pensions ; and we may also observe, that 
his boasted liberality, which was not very splendid, was 
displayed with litlie inconvenience, as his dcd)ts w^ere con- 
stantly li(juidated on demand by a compliant house of 
commons.* 

Your own reflexion, my dear son, aided by w liat you Imvc 
road or heard of the acts and conduct of this piince, will 
enable you to judge of the comparative credit due to these 
statements. \Miatcver may be your conclusion upon the 
subject, you will at least judge dispassionately. 


LETTER XXXIII. 

IJistorij of (Wcat-BrUain^ continued to the Dii^solntum of 
the seventh Parliament of the United Kingdom, in 1820. 

As the prince regent had so long conducted the niacliine 
of govern I 'cnt, his assumption of the kingly title did not 
afford the least ground for the expectiition of a change of 
system or of conduct. Every one concluded that he had 
fixed Ins public ( pinions on a basis which the arguments 
and declamations of the leaders of o]>]>o3ilion could not 
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easily sliake, and that he therefore would retain those 
ministers who had long* enjoyed his confidence and regard. 
If he ever entertained any predilection for Whig prin- 
ciples, he had long discarded it 5s an idle prejudice, and as 
a mark of indiscrete zeal rather than of princely wisdom. 

TJie new king had scarcely been proclaimed, when he 
was seised with an indisposition which alarmed his friends, 
who were for some time doubtful of his recovery, as he 
labored under an inflammation of the lungs, a disorder 
which had recently sent his brother the duke of Kent to 
the grave : but, by the vdgilant care arid attention of liis 
physicians, he recovered his health, and wiis enabled to 
perform the arduous duties of his royal station. 

The parliament met, extended the term of the act Jigainst 
mutiny, and voted money for various purposes ; but a pro- 
rogatio]! was soon ordered ; and, when notice was given of 
an intended dissolution, a '•flagrant and sanguinary con- 
spiracy’ was denounced. Thistle wood, who had been ac- 
quitted when he was tried with W'atson for high tre«ison, 
was not rocojieiled to the govermnoit by this escape, but 
brooded over fresli scliernes of turbulence inul sedition. lie 
associated witli some inal-contenrs of broken fortunes and 
profligate Jiabir.s : ajid, wlien it was proposi‘d at tlieir pri- 
vate meetings, that all the menibm-s of the cabinet should 
be put to death, as (h^termined enemies and oppressors of 
their country, tJie netarious scheme vv^'is adojUed as an act 
of public virtue : but a S])y who bad watched their motions 
under the pretence of promoting their views, disclosed 
their machinatioiis to the ministry ; and w itli some difficulty 
they were apprehended, after Tliistlcw^xid had killed one 
of the officers of justice. I'jiey were tried by a special 
commission, and declared guilty of high treason. The 
leader of the party, when he was desired to assign a reason 
why senknice should not be jironounccd against him, 
allego<I liiat he had not enjoyed the benefit of a fair trial, 
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and that those who had given evidence against him were 
villains of the most atrocious complexion ; yet he did not 
deny the cliarge of conspiring against the king’s ministers. 
He suftered dcatli with four of his accomplices, two of 
whom (Ings and Rrunt) behaved with the most desperate 
hardihood. 

Before these victims were olfered at the shrine of public 
justice, the new parliament assembled. There was nothing 
very remarkable in the speech which the king addressed to 
the two houses. He gave plausible promises of good be- 
haviour ; seemed to boast of Lis moderation in desiring no 
addition to the civil list ; expressed his satisfaction at the 
loyal zeal by which the machinations of the disaffected had 
been baffled ; and, while he deplored the prevailing distress, 
hoped that those who suffered would not be mis-led by tur- 
bulent rnal-contents to those practices by which the period 
of relief could only be deferred. With regard to foreign 
])ower.s, he merely stated that they had given him assurances 
of their friendly disposition. As the speech was so loose 
and general in its language, it did not provoke particular 
animadversion; and the addresses were therefore unani- 
mously voted. 

"hhe settlement of the royal revenue was attended with 
some animated debates. A preliminary in(|uiry w’as re- 
commended by lord John Russell and Mr. Tierney, with a 
View to such a reduction of the amount as migl it gratify the 
people, by intimating that their rulers did not wisli to 
insult or plunder them in their distress : but Mr. Canning, 
an unthrifty guardian of the public purse, protested against 
an investigation, which, he said, would be indelicate and 
ungracious at the commencement of a reign ; and tlic house 
exploded the just though uncourtly proposal, ddic revenue 
was fixed on the basis of the last settlement, with the ex- 
ception of 23B,00({ pounds, saved by the cessation of that 
separate establishment which the late king’s indisposition 
bad rendered necessary. 
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In stating the national accounts, the financial minister 
declared that, as the late additions to the military force 
could not yet be given up, the expense of the army would 
nearly amount to nine millions and a half, and that the 
requisite supply, exclusive of the interest * of the public debt, 
would not be less than 20,720,000 pounds. A small loan 
formed a part of the xmijs and means^ and twelve millions 
were also borrowed from the sinking fund, without regard 
to the original purpose for which it was established. That 
great retrenchment of expenditure which the people had a 
right to expect long before the fifth year of peace, was thus 
delayed upon feeble and unsatisfactory pretences. 

Two senators of great ability distinguished themselves in 
this session by their laudable efforts, one for an extension of 
the benefits of education, the other for an alleviation of the 
rigors of the penal code. Mr. Brougham, lamenting that the 
means of instruction were very scantily diffused, even since 
tlic establishment of the schools on Mr. Lancaster's model, 
proposed a general and comprehensive scheme, which, lu^ 
thought, might be matured by the wisdom of the liouse into 
a measure of permanent efficacy. An annual rate for the 
support of one or more schools in every parish, the election 
of sclioolmasters by reputable housekeepers, their removal 
by the bishop of the diocese for incompetence or miscon- 
duct, the regulation of the mode and system of tuition by 
ministers of the established church, and tlie application of 
old endowments in some degree to the purposes of the new 
scheme, formed the chief features of the plan. It u as con- 
sidered, however, as too important for hasty decision, and 
W’as therefore ])ostponed by general assent. 

Following the linmane example of sir Samuel Bornilly, 
sir James Mac-intosli hrouglit forward six bills, calculated 
to render the law s less severe and sanguinary. Awure of 
the prejudices and pertinacity of tlie earl of Liverpool and 

* 1 his al('i]c anioiintttl to tlic cnoriiioiis .sum ot pounds, notwitli* 

branding the ostensible or j)rctendcil rcdcmpti'ii of a large mass of capitaL 
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the lord-chancellor, who seemed to think that whatever was 
established ought to be retained, and whose hearts had 
been hardened by the long possession of political power, he 
did not expect that his propositions would be successful. 
Three of his bills, however, received the honor of enact- 
ment; and by these it was ordained, tliat stealing to the 
amount of five shillings in a shop or warehouse, and some 
other offences specified in the statute-book, wliicli, in tlicx 
eye even of a rigid moralist, were only misdemeanors, 
should no longer be deemed capital. 

It was not to be supposed that the agricultural distress, 
or the state of commerce, would pass without notice. The 
former subject was repeatedly discussed, and a committee 
appointed with a view to some remedial measures ; but no 
benefit resulted from the imjuiry. Tlie extension of general 
trade, by the removal of restrictions, found a greater number 
of advocates than on prior occasions ; ^tiiul even the earl of 
Liverpool was disposed to relax, in some instances, the 
rigor of the existing laws, and to make gradual approaches 
to a more liberal system ; yet the change, for the present, 
was confined to mere expressions. 

Hitlierto the business of the session had proceeded witli 
l(*w indications of the rage or veliemenee of party ; hut an 
incident arose vvhicU disturbed the trampiillity of tlie court, 
and threw the nation into a ferment. This was tlie arrival 
of the queen. The discarded wife, whose case (my dear 
son) I stated to you on a former occasion, had been long 
absent from the scene of her ill treatment, when she received 
intelligence of tlu? death of her royal uncle. It was tlie wish 
of the new king that she would indefinitely prolong her 
absence ; bat she had a high spirit, wlilch emboldened her 
to defy bis resentment and his menaces. In consequence 
of reports iinfivVorable to her character, two gentlemen of 
the law had been sent to the continent, in 1818, to collect 
evidence on the subject, with a view to a divorce; but their 
discoveries were not then communicated to tlic public. In 
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the mean time, she was treated with insolence, or with con- 
tempt, by the British envoys, and by those travelers who 
wished to ingratiate themselves with the court; and she 
thought not of returning to England before she became, de 
jure, queen of the united realm. From Rome she sent a 
letter to the earl of Liverpool, complaining of the omission 
of her name in the liturgy, as an ‘ act of cruel tyranny.* 
No answer was received ; and she probably expected none. 
After a long delay, she arrived at St. Omer’s, where she 
was met by Mr. Brougham, her legal adviser, and by lord 
llutcliinson, who had been authorised by the king to offer 
her an annual allowance of 50,000 pounds, with a proviso 
that she should neither assume the title of queen, nor reside 
ill any part of Great-Britain. Slic declared that it was 
impossible for her to listen to such a proposal; and, ap- 
prehending that she might be stop})ed in her way, pro- 
ceeded to Calais witj^ the utmost celerity, and crossed thjc 
channel in the first vessel which she foinid ready for sailing. 
Accompanied by her confidential friends, lady Anne Ha- 
milton and alderman Wood, she landed at Dover, where 
she was received with every mark of respect that she could 
desire. Her progress to London had an air of triumph; 
hut the king resolved to convert her joy into sorrow. He 
sent a message to the lords and commons, with a multi- 
plicity of papers, tending to fix upon her the imputation of 
adulterous guilt. On this alarming occasion, she did not 
remain silent, but addressed a letter to the commons, pro- 
testing against the formation of a secret tribunal, alid re- 
probating that scries of ill-treatment which could only be 
justified by trial and conviction. Mr. Brougham, in the 
strongest terms, opposed the ijitended inquiry, as the most 
impolitic tJiat could be devised, and hoped that it would be 
superseded by a private and amicable adjustment. Mr. 
Canning acknowlcged that he had advised the illustrious 
lady, six years before, to fix her residence on the continent, 
because lie was aware of the existence of determined alicna- 
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tion on the part of liev Imsband, and was also apprehensive 
that) if she should remain in England, ^ faction would mark 
her for it’s own.’ He did not object to the inquiry, as it 
seemed to him to be forced upon the ministers ; but he de- 
clared that he never would act as an accuser or prosecutor 
of her majesty. 

Although neither party expected that an effective ac- 
commodation would take place, a negotiation arose from 
the queen’s apparent desire of conciliating the two houses : 
but it was rendered abortive, cliiefly by the dispute re- 
specting the honor of distinct mention in the liturgy. The 
commons, on tlie motion of Mr. Wilbcrforce, requested 
that she would submit her own wishes to the authority of 
the parliament, and forbear to press the disputed ])oints, 
with a view of avoiding those discussions wljieli must be 
‘ distressing to her feelings, derogatory from the dignity of 
the crow n, and injurious to the best interests of the mition.’ 
She rej)liod, that she w'Diild bow^ with deference, as a subject, 
to every act of the sovereign authority ; but she added, w ith 
dignified firmness, that, ‘as an accused and injured queen, 
she owed it to the king, to herself, and all her fellow- 
subjects, not to consent to the sacrifice of any essential 
privilege, of withdraw her appeal to tliose principles of 
public justice, which w^ere alike tlie safeguard of the highest 
and the humblest individuals.’ Dissatisfied with this an- 
swer, the commons left the affair to the cognisance of the 
peers, who, having received the report of a secret com- 
mittee, j)ermitted the introduction of a bill of ‘ pains and 
penalties,’ tending to an annulment of the prerogatives and 
privileges of queen Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, and to a 
dissolution of tlie marriage between his majesty and that 
princess, on account of her adulterous connexion wdth Bar- 
tolomeo Bergumi, an Italian of low^ birth, on wdiom she had 
bestowed extraordinary marks of favor and distinction. 

l"he court at first eiitortaiiied the idea of proceeding 
capitally against the unfortunate princess: but her kind 
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friends (for even tlie ministers were formerly her friends), 
finding that this would be an illegal process, as the alleged 
acts of criminality had been committed on the continent with 
one who was not a subject of this realm, condescended to 
relinquish their original intention, and to be content with 
the degradation of the object of their master’s animosity. I 
do not mean to insinuate, that, if the queen (like Anne 
Boleyn) had been condemned for that imputed adultery 
which in her case was treason, the sentence would have 
been executed : the intent was merely to shake off a sup- 
posed encumbrance, and dissolve an inauspicious union. 

No measure, either of the late or present reign, met with 
more strenuous opposition from the })ul)lic than this arbi- 
trary and impolitic bill. It was declared to be tlie fruit of 
a vile conspiracy for the ruin of an amiable j)rincess, who 
had never enjoyed her husband’s favor. Her guilt, it was 
said, was at least j)robleniatical, and was excused, even if it 
had been certain and undoubted, by that tyrannical liarsli- 
iiess which had driven her from her home, without the alle- 
gation of a reason ; tc)r the statement of a dislike conceived 
by one party is no reason for such conduct, either in law or 
in equity. In answer to the assertion, that a great personage 
did not adduce the charge in his private character, but as the 
head of the state, to secure the court from contamination, 
it was hinted tliat the puriUj of the existing court liad not 
yet been discovered even by the most unprejudiced observer 
of it’s movements ; and the remark, that what is excusable 
in a man may be unpardonable in a woman, was obviated 
by a reference to religion, which, in that respect, does not 
authorise even the smallest difference. 

During the inquiry, her majesty received a series of 
friendly addresses, which were voted at )>ublic meetings in 
all parts of the kingdom. It must be admitted, that her 
friends In general w'erc not of the highest rank : but she 
was evidently favored by the middle class, the most upright 
and moral part of the community. 'I'he answers given hi 
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intemperate, in the reflexions which they contained on the 
conduct of the court ; but none of tbcrn gave greater offence 
than a letter wliich the accused lady sent to the king, by 
whom it was not honored with a reply. She complained 
of the unparalleled and unprovoked persecution to which 
she had f«)r a series of years been subjected; reprobated his 
encouragement of ^ spies, Bacchanalian tale-bearers, and 
foul conspirators animadverted on the gross injustice of 
that bill which was intended for her ruin and the benefit of 
her accuser; objected to the constitution of the house of 
peers, considered as a court of judicature ; and demanded a 
fair, legitimate, aiid regular trial. The j)ublication of this 
audacious lilxd,” as it was termed by courtly {)oliticiaTis, 
did not tend to promote her interest^ it could only inflame 
the resentment and embitter the malignity of her powerful 
adversiirios. 

Attracted by liberal ofters, Majocchi, Sacchi, and other 
Italians who had served or known the priiu'ess, doposcnl 
freely against her : T>,ouisa Demont, a Swiss femme de 
chambre^ and Barbara Kress, servant to a Cterman inn- 
keeper, likewise stated a variety of suspicious circumstances ; 
and her case seemed to bear an aspect of serious delinquenoy. 
But the points of imputation were in some degree invalidated 
by the ordeal of cross-examination, and by the adduction of 
more disinterested evidence. 

After a tedious judicial process, a motion for the second 
reading of the bill ])roduced a very animated debate. The 
lord-chancellor and the first lord of the treasury affected to 
consider the case as triumphantly proved on the part of tJie 
crown ; but the circumstances in which they stood, and their 
characters as the leading prosecutors, obviously detracted in 
this instance from their weight and authority ; nor were their 
speeches distinguished by argumentative ability. Candor 
was not to be expected from them, because that quality is 
rarely, if ever, united wdth the eftervescenre of zeal. Earl 
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Grey, having been unfriendly to the princess on a former 
occasion, was almost disposed to pronounce her guilty ; but, 
on mature consideration, he did not deem the evidence 
sufficiently strong. Lord Ellenborongh, son of the de- 
ceased chief-justice, spoke warmly against her, and declared 
her to be wholly unfit for that exalted dignity which she 
claimed : yet he thought the bill so impolitic, that it ought 
to be instantly abandoned. He wished that she might be 
stigmatised by an act of the crown, not by a parliamentary 
degradation or divorce. Lord Erskine said, that the pre- 
dominance of falsehood among the witnesses for the crown 
indicated a malicious prosecution ; that there was no proof 
of adultery ; and that, even if that crime had been proved, 
no evidence had been given of that pii])lic licentiousness 
which could bring scaudal and disgrace upon the country. 
The marquis of Lansdown, while he thought it very difficult 
for the queen to prove her innocence, denied that the proofs 
of guilt were such as could justify a penal bill. When the 
numbers were reckoned, the bill was in this stage sup- 
ported by 123 against 95. 

On the commitment of the bill, the clause which provided 
for a divorce was strongly opposed by the archbishops of 
Ygrk and Tuam, and other prelates, who considered it as 
a mere expedient of policy, rather than an act of impartial 
justice, and maintained that it was repugnant both to divine 
and human laws ; but, although this clause was now aban- 
doned by the ministers, it was retalne<l by a majority of sixty- 
seven votes ; for the adversaries of the court voted for it, in 
the hope of securing the suffrages of many of the peers, who, 
offended at it’s retention, would withdraw their support from 
the whole bill. As this mananivre reduced the majority, on 
a subsequent division, to nine, the earl of Liverpool, re- 
ferring to the warmth of public feeling and the agitated 
JV’ov. state of the country, declared that he would not 

10. persist in the measure, and consequently moved 
that the third reading of the bill should be postponed for 
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six months. Some of the peers murmured at his timid 
inconsistency; but the motion was immediately adopted, 
not indeed without a protest from the rigid morality of the 
duke of Clarence. 

The abandonment of the obnoxious bill was regarded as 
a triumph by lier majesty, and the numerous supporters of 
her cause. An illumination took place in the metropolis, 
for three nights, during which the populace behaved with 
greater forbearance than was expected, as very few instances 
of compulsion occurred, and little mischief was sustained 
by any of those housekeepers who refused to display the 
symbols of joy. The queen, soon after, gave oftonce to the 
adverse party by jiresuming to give orders for a thanks- 
giving in St. Paul’s catliedral. The procession on that 
occasion was not very splendid ; but the concoprse was as 
great as if a coronation had been announced. The de- 
meanor of her majesty in the church was modest and 
humble, suited to the sanctity of the place and the nature 
of the service. The abortion of the persecuting bill obliged 
the ministers, from a sense of common decency, to allow 
the same income which they had promised her before her 
return to England : but the honor of being specifically in- 
cluded in the liturgy was still denied to her; and it w^ 
resolved that, uheiiever a coronation should take place, 
the king alone should be the object of that sacred cere- 
mony. Thus the boasted triuinpl was rendered imperfect; 
and that disgrace which was entailed by the hand of power 
made a visible im]?ressioii upon the queen’s mind. 

After this decision, the public agitation gradually sub- 
sided. The denial, to the queen, of those public prayers 
which had been imperiously demaiide I from the frequenters 
of churches, during the king’s short illness, for the preserva- 
tion of his sacred person and his valuable life, excited oc- 
casional murmurs; but, as the parliament sanctioned the 
invidious refusal, the contest, on the ])art of her friends, 
seemed to be liopeless, and was therefore rei’nquishe<i. 
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^ In the next session, the king condescended to 

1821 . propose that a regular provision slioiild be made 
for her majesty ; and, although she at first declared tliat 
she would not accept any allowance while her name was 
omitted in the liturgy, her high-spirited reluctance yielded 
to the pressure of necessity. It was suggested by a pro- 
vincial member, tliat only 30,000 pounds per annum should 
be granted to her ; but the illiberal motion was instantly 
rejected. 

Few of the proceedings of this session demand particular 
notice. Petitions for a parliamentary reform, for a relief 
of the agricultural interest, a diminution of the public bur- 
thens, and other objects, were treated with disregard, if not 
with contempt. In adjusting the financial accounts of the 
year, it was affirmed by the' chancellor of the exchequer, 
that the expenditure had been so far reduced, as to allow 
an annual saving nearly to the amount of 1,800,000 pounds ; 
but this pretended instance of ceconomy was not productive 
of any benefit which the public could really feel. The 
catholic question was again brought forwiird, and a bill of 
relief passed through the lower house by a majority of nine- 
teen ; but the peers, being less tolerant and conciliatory, 
^fused to sanction the measure. 

The prorogation of the parliament was soon followed by 
a pompous ceremony, which, though not absolutely re- 
quired by the constitution, was earnestly desired by his 
majesty. He was crowned in due form l)y the ])riinate, in 
the abbey of Westminster, amidst a splendid assemblage of 
both sexes. The (pieen had previously demanded a j)ar- 
ticipation in the solemnity ; but her claim was rejected by 
the privy council, and she was iH)t even admitted into the 
abbey to witness the parade. This insult did not dis- 
courage her from appearing occasionally in public. She 
was amusing herself with a theatrical entertainment, when 
indisposition obliged her to retire; an internal disciise had 
assailed her frame ; it resisted all the powers of medicine, 
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and proved fatal to the unfortunate princess. On the re- 
moval of her remains to tlie coast, a riot arose from the 
wish of the populace, that the procession might be directed 
through the metropolis, in which her friends were nu- 
merous; and the point was gained, though not without 
bloodslied. Her funeral was solemnised at Brunswick, 
with little pomp, but with a regret which was apparently 
sincere. 

Another deatli which in some degree interested the British 
nation, w^as that of Napoleon, who died in exile at Maij 
St. Helena. As he had so long been lost to tlie 5. 
world, his decease made only a slight impression upon the 
public mind ; but a man of his fame and character can 
never be entirely forgotten. He undoubtedly possessed 
great talents for vrar ; and one who sbiiics in that sj)here of 
action will readily find admirers among all classes of man- 
kind ; but, when great admiration is bestow^ed upon those 
W’arriors who take arms without necessity, wdio have no 
sense of lionor or of justice, no idea of true glory, and no 
sincere wish to promote human hap])iness, — who arc not 
satisfied wdien nature smiles around them in security and 
peace, and arc content only wlien they rush into an un- 
j>rovoked war, and act like vile assassins, covering the earjth 
both wnth friends and foes, — no sentiment can be more 
misplaced, because no feelings of respect or regard are due 
to such mischievous characters. Even the greatest courage, 
skill, and talent, when they are thus basely and unnaturally 
employed, are so degraded and perverted, as not to entitle 
their possessor to just praise. Such men are improperly 
called Iieroes; for heroism includes the exercise o( good as 
well as grcM qualities. 

The political ability of Napoleon lias been highly praised; 
and, indeed, it was partly exemplified in the long preserva- 
tion of internal peace iii France. But it must be considered, 
that, as he obtained the sovereignty by the influence of a 
formidable army, — an engine of power wdiich a bold and 
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artful commander can easily put in motion, — the difficulty 
of securing it was not so great as many might at the first 
view suppose. He had established his own military fame ; 
and, while he nourished and augmented the passion of the 
people for warlike glory, he over-awed them into acquies- 
cence and submission. Some of his public works seem to 
reflect credit upon his government; but they arose from 
vanity and ostentation ratlier than from philanthropy; and, 
if he occasionally softened the sternness of his habitual ty- 
ranny, he made these trifling concessions merely ad captaii’- 
dum xmlgus^ that he might have a pretence for boasting of 
his moderation and humanity. He affected a sublimity both 
of sentiment and of action ; but it was a theatrical parade 
and a delusive display. His public manners were artificial ; 
and, except when he was in the bosom of his family, he was 
constantly acting a part. 

Attempts were made, soon after his death, to varnish his 
character, to excuse or palliate his enormities, emblazon his 
humanity, and yilify the characters of his adversaries, chiefly 
^from his own mouth. One proof of his veracity will serve 
as a specimen of the rest of his assertions. He declared, to 
his medical and confidential friend, Mr. O’Meara, that he 
never, in his whole public career, had been guilty of a crime. 
Whether this was tlie imbecility of blindness, or the audacity 
of falsehood, is a point which may easily be decided. It is 
as useless to argue with the blind atlmirtn-s of such a man, 
as it would have been with Napoleon himself. 

Feb, 5, When that parliament re-assembled which Na- 

i«22. poleon would gladly have annihilated, the king 
congratulated the two houses on the improvement of the 
commerce and manufactures, and consequently the revenue, 
of the united kingdom ; but, at the same time, he deeply 
regretted the depressed state of the agricultural interest, 
and was also shocked at the revival of a spirit of outrage in 
various parts of Ireland, notwithstanding the supposed con- 
ciliatory effect of his late visit to that country. The ministers 
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denied that excessive taxation Jiad any sliare in produciiii*' 
tlic distress of tlie farmers, and asserted that a similar 
pressure upon agriculture existed in almost every other 
European country. The existing difficulties, tliey said, 
were solely attrihutahle to the over-production arising from 
the excitement given in the course of the late war ; but it 
was argued, on the otlier hand, that licavy taxation, though 
it did not occasion that reduction of price of which tJie 
land-holders complained, increased the cost of raising corn, 
and thus defrauded the farmers of a fair remuneration. 
After various debates on this sul)ject, a bill was enacted, 
fixing seventy shillings per (piarter as the lowest price that 
should authorise the importation of foreign corn, and pro- 
mising a loan of exchequer bills, whenever wheaf should 
be under sixty' shillings, upon such British corn as should 
be donosited in warehouses. The pxd^lic in general thought 
the fixed price too high, and too favorable to the land- 
holders, v'ho, l)y their exaction of enormous rents from the 
farmers, heavily taxed, by their own authority, the con- 
sinners of corn. 

h*or the settlement of the disordered affitirs of Ireland, 
tlie rigor of coercion was preferred to the mildness ot 
luimanity. The haheas-cotyus act was suspended, and the 
act against insurrections revived ; but no attempts were 
made to give to the Irish the full advanUiges of good go- 
vernment. For six centuries after the conquest of their 
country by Henry II., tliey were an oppressed people; and 
they are still nearly in the same wretched predicament. 
The British ministry oirher cannot, or will not, govern 
them proper.^'. Salutary advice was given to the court by 
Mr. Charles Grant, in an able speech on this subject; 
but, though it sc ‘ined to make some impression even upon 
illiberal and prejudici d minds, it’s effect was transient and 
nugatory. It must be recorded, liowevcr, lor the lumor of 
the ruling power, that, when a famine liarassed the pcipula- 
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tiou ill the siHithern parts of the country, the government 
evinced symptoms of henevolence by advancing money and 
finding employment for the poor, and calling upon tlio 
people of Great-Britain to contribute to the relief of their 
suffering brethren, Tlie call, as might be expected, was 
readily answered, and a liberal subscription filled the Irish 
with joy and gratitude. 

This session was distinguislied by a considerable change 
in commercial policy. The restrictions imposed upon other 
nations by our laws respecting foreign trade and naviga- 
tion \vere in some measure removed, and a still greater 
freedom of commerce was promised; and these arrange- 
ments soon jiroduced a corresponding liberality in other go- 
vernments, and led to similar concessions. The expediency 
of creating a mercantile navy, and of encouraging incipient 
manufactures, may seem to justify exclusions and restric- 
tions ; but, when nations flourish in those branches of pro- 
sperity, they may safely allow a general freedom of traffic. 

The parliament had not long been prorogued, wlien that 
minister, who liad taken a leading part in the l>nsiiM's.s of 
the session, removed himself from the world in a fit of de- 
rangement. For many years lord Castlereagh, or (as he 
was afterward styled) the maixpiis of Londonderry, had 
acted as manager of the house of commons, and had found 
that assembly in general subservient to his dictates. ^Fo 
say that lie had no talent, would he a false assiu'tlon ; for 
he was a ready speaker and an artful debater ; but we ma\ 
truely affirm that lie had not a strong or comprehensivi' 
mind, was far from being a inasterlv orator, could not argue 
with force or perspicuity, and was deficient in that learn- 
ing wliich, though it may not be deemed absolutely neces- 
sary for a statesman, serves at least to adorn and dignify 
his character. As a member of the cabinet, lie had so en- 
tirely renounced his yonthfiil zeal for liberty, tliat lie was 
ready to support and vindicate every act of ministerial 
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tyranny or rapacity, and every encroachment on the rights 
of the people. 

Ilis former antagonist, Mr. Canning, succeeded liiiii iji 
the administration, to which, in the opinion of many, ho 
gave greater dignity than he borrowed from it. The op- 
position of this eloquent minister to the arbitrary intentions 
of tlie chief continental princes with regard to Spain, reii- 
<lered him more i)opiilar than lie lia<l ever before been ; but 
all his official ex])ostulations could not prevent the unjust 
interference of the French court. 

The principal transactions of the ciisuing par- ^ yy 
liainentary session were far from being unim- 
portant. The proceedings at Verona, and the negotiations 
at Paris, were taken into consideration in botli iiouses ; 
and the declaration of the king of France, that a reform in 
the institutions of any country could only emanate with 
propriety from the crown or the ruling power, was freely 
censured by the orators of both parties, while the members 
of opt)osition blamed the ministry for not remonstrating in 
a high and peremptory tone. It was alleged by the par- 
tisans of the eourt, that a inciiacing’ tone might Jiave led 
to a war which wo were not prepared to support, and that 
the eonsequenees of hostility in such a case might be 
sciiously detrimental ; and a very great majority in eaeli 
bouse atteste<l the expediency of forbearance. 

As the agricultural distress, though less severe than it 
bad been, was not yet removed, some debates occurred on 
the subject. The allowance of a free importation of corn, 
proposed by some meml-ers, seemed to the land-holders to 
be an insin. rather than a remedy. Hir Thomas Leth- 
bridge called upon the ministers to devise some specific 
mode of rescue , but Mr. Canning replied, that they did 
not see their way t(- any direct measure for immediate re- 
lief.” If the remission or reduction of taxes, liowei er, 
could be supposed likely to have that effect, they were 
willing, said the secretary, to make the exjicrimcnt. They 
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kept their promise more faithfully than the public ex- 
pected ; for the l)iirtheiisorne windou^-tax was reduced to 
one half of its former amount, and from tlio whole ot 
tJie assessed taxes so much was withdrawn by the kind- 
ness and complacency of tlie court, that the public })aid 
less on that head, by 2,200,000 pounds, than in tlie j)re- 
ceding* year. The surplus of the (‘xisting n^venue not 
only allowed that diminution of imp(»sts, but allorded an 
oj)portunity of appropriating five millions to the reduction 
of tJic national debt. 

The affairs of Indjind were subjects of warm debate. 
A pretended conspiracy against the lord-lieutenant, the 
legal proceedings wliicli took place iu coiise([uene<' oi il, 
and the mutual re])roac]ies and accusations of the con- 
tending parties, h‘d to an inquiry in the house of com- 
mons, wliieh, however, was of litth' advantage to either 
party. ilr. Hurne made a bold attempt to jirocure a 
distribution of the church-propm-ty of lielaiul, which, lie 
said, was much more than commensurat(‘ to the stu vices 
perlbrnied by the ministers of ladigion, who, by a ])ro- 
portional allotment, might rec(dv(' a sufficiency of inc(une, 
udiile large sums would remain for such other purpose's as 
the j)arliament miglit deem beneffeied to the community. 
Against this proposal ^Ir. IMuuket invi'ighed in the 
strongc'st terms of indignation ; ami the hoiisi' i‘\[)loded the 
idea even of eoininencing an inquiry on so tender a j)()int. 
"Idle eatlioiie (juestion was again notieiMl; Imt the ehiel 
advocates of the asserted claims, ffnding their zeal damped 
by the coolness of Mr. Canning, wlioin they aeciiscd (ff 
having meanly promised, when he was re-admitted into 
the cabinet, to withdraw his support from tlie complaining 
sect, were not disjiosed to renew the ajijilication witli any 
ap})earanec of spirit. Mr. Plniiket, indeed, moved lor the 
ajipointineiit of a committee of investigation: but tlie 
house refused to agree to it. With regard to tlie Rritish 
catholics, a bill was introduced by lord Nugent to place' 
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llu'ni t)ii ail o([iial footint^ with tlioso ot Iri laiKh l)y 
llioiii tlm rio’lit of voliijo* at jiarliaiaentary okattions : it was 
sanotionod l)y tlia coniinoiis, not hy tlio poc’rs. 

In the discnssion oF colonial concerns, the continned ill- 
treatment ol the slaves in the West Indies proinjited those 
senators, who had lorinerly voted for tin? abolition of an 
abominable traflic, to ])ropose tlie extinctii>!i of sL'u ery it- 
Si'll, as it is not only repno'nant to tln^ inaxiins of the Bri- 
tisli constitution, but to tlie principles of Cbristianity. INIr. 
C'annini;* denied that it was probibitt'd eitht'r by onr reli- 
gious (rr onr political system ; but, as the spirit of both 
si'cnicd to b(^ aiU'i'rse to it, lie was M'illiu'j; to eoncur in 
sncli measnri's as ini^-lit lead to it’s i>Tadna.l aliolitlon. Tiie 
result of tin' delate was tin' transmission of a circular h'ttcr 
by eai-1 Datburs! to tin' coloni(d i>*ovcrnmcnts, protesting’ 
agaiiist the use of the whip in the held as a to the 

labor of tl:e slavi's, and retpiiring a total cessation of the 
praetice of ilagi'llatlng females. The planters, more pav- 
ticnlarlx i'.i Jamaica, treated this remonstrance with con- 
tempt, and defied the resentment of the inotlier-country. 
In I>arl>ad(KS, a body of tlu' white ra!)l)h' atfacked a mis- 
sionary n'h(» was supposed to he a friend to tlie slaves, de- 
nutlishcd his meeting-house, and drove liiin from the island. 
In the settlement e-f Demerara, Mr. Sinith, a respectable 
missionarVi Vvas aj)[n'eliended on tlu' false suspicion of 
having promolt'd an insurrection of the negroes, and con- 
demned to (Icatli by a court-martial. Tlic execution of 
tin' scntcncci ht'ing delayed, lie died in prison, before his 
arbitrary jii' 'ges knew that it had been rescinded by tlie 
king'. 

In the intCival lu'tween the prorogation and the re- 
assembling of the narliament, the national prosperity 
seemed gradual iy to revive, and a new session was opened 
under very auspicious clrcninstaiiccs, Trade aiul com- 
merce (as tin* royal speecli statcrl) weri' ex- /V/>. ,‘1, 
fen ding* themsclvc's belli at liojne and abroad, 
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ail increasing activity pervaded almost every branch of 
iiianutactarc ; and the growth of the revciiue was sucli as 
not only to sustain public credit, and to jirove the unim- 
paired jirodnctiveness of the national resources, but to 
evince a diffusion of comfort among the great body of the 
people.’^ Even in Ireland (it was added) tliere were many 
indications of amendment; and, upon tlie whole, the united 
kingdom might safely bojist of it’s internal prosperity and 
improvement, wliich, there was reason to believe, would 
not be disturbed by any interriijition of traiupiillity 
abroad.” 

This session was not marked by the asperity or veluv 
inence of debate. A variety of discussions necessarily 
arose, because every year must produce a series of public 
business for such influential assend)lit‘s as the lords and 
commons of this country : but there did not apt)ear to be 
that excitement which was calculated to rouse in a high 
degree the passions of the speakers. The passiveness of 
the ministry before the invasion of Spain, and during the 
shei’t war in that kingdom, was feebly censured ; and the 
delay of acknowleging the indepoiuh'nce of the new states 
in America did not seem, even to the members of opposi- 
tion, to deserve animadversion or blame. Ihit, to the con- 
tinuance of the act against aliens, Avhom tlie king was em- 
powered to send out of the country, as if they were danger- 
ous intruders, such a st)irite(l o})positi()n M'as made, jmrti- 
cularly by sir .lames Mac-intosb, that Mr. Canning was 
induced to conciliate the objectors to the arbitrary mea- 
sure, by hinting the probability of its cessation in two 
years. Sir .lames also distinguished himself in the sup- 
port of a motion for a bill, tending to assist persons ac- 
cused of felony by allowing tliem the bemdit of a defence 
by counsel, as in cases of treason ; but, though no good 
reason could be assigned for the refusal, thi‘ commons re- 
jected the claim. 

The notorious abuses in the practice of the court of 
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c*ii<int*ery, the eiiornious magnitude of the attendant ex- 
penses, and the fi'e(|nently-ruinous delays of justice, had 
long been toj)lcs of indigaiant coinj)laiiit ; and it was there- 
fore proposed by Mr. John Williams, that a committee of 
the Jioiise sliould be aiitliorised to investigate these griev- 
ances. Tlie ministerial members exploded the motion, 
and substituted for it a very imperfect inquiry, wliich was 
conductc'd by the chancellor himself, some of his most 
devoted friends, and a few other gentlemen. It is cer- 
tainly a dillieult task to remove or correct an accumulation 
<»l abuses; yet some ])rogress miglit be made in this salii- 
tai’y work, if tlie ministers would seriously promote it : but 
that is not an object which suits their taste. 

Intlu' adjustment of financial alfairs, some diminutions 
of inqiosts gratified tlie public in general; but the stock- 
holdors were not pleased at the reduction of the rate of 
interest on various funds, which many condemned as a 
breach of faith on the part of the government. The sup- 
plies wen^ at this time Inereased l)y the payment of the 
loan forjuerly allowed to the emperor of Austria, not in- 
deed of tlie w hole, but of less tlian lialf, which the mini- 
sters (not the j)ublie) considered as a satisfactory settlement. 
One half of a million (being a fifth part of the refunded 
sum) was appropi iated to tlie building of churches, in ad- 
dition to a former grant, Avhich tlie defieieiicy of places of 
worship for the followers of the established church had 
rendered expedient for the propagation of jiiety and the 
re])ression of seclarianism. 

The scheme of proim>ting commerce by a removal of 
restrictions continued to be encouraged by the ministry, 
and treaties were concluded on the basis of entire reci- 
procity with the kings of tlie Netherlands, Ihussia, and 
Sweden ; hue the h lench w ere not then disposed to enter 
into any agreement of that kind, though they were glad to 
take the benefit of an act which favored \]u W silken manu- 
facture, by substituting a moderate duty for a prohibition. 
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Wlicii tlie parliament was prorofrncd, It was stated that 
tlie king continued to receive from all foreit^n powers tlie 
strongest assiiraFices of their friendly disposition toward 
this country. Whether foreign powers were //7V??r7/y to 
Great-P>ritain, may reasonably be doubted; but they were 
at h'ast pacifically disposed. Yet our g-overnment did not 
j)reserve peace in all it’s dependencies; for a war was then 
raging between the India company <ind the Ririnese Jia*- 
tion. Ry the former, the whole guilt of aggression is 
imputed to the hitter; and lliere is some probability in tlie 
charge, as we can hardly suppose that the servants of the 
company, howcvi'r ambitious, would wantonly cross the 
bay of 1'n‘ngal to extend limits already too widely diffused. 
Claiming the isle of Siiapuree, and usscrling some dcgn'c 
of authority ovct the country of Cacluir, which was under 
tJie conijiany’s jwotection, the Birmese advanec‘d within 
2()i) miles of Calcatia, and (hdared that tliey would not 
retire unless all grounds ofccunplaint should be spi'edily 
remove<l. Klate with the success of a conflict with (‘oloiud 
Bowen, they resolutcdy persisted in tludr demands of re- 
dress for jin'teiided encroach mm its, and made jucparalions 
for the most active liostility. An armament being sent to 
their coast, an attack was made upon Rangoon, their chief 
port, and the town was taken without the loss of a single 
assailant. Other advantages Avcrc (juickly obtained ; and, 
when the grand Binnese army, under Malia-Bundoola, 
had taken the liidd, sir Arcliibald Campbell and bis gallant 
battalions acted with such spirit, that the enemy fled in 
confusion, and ample spoils fell into the hands of the vic- 
tors. Some operations on the Bangooii river Avere also 
successful, and it was hoped that the Avar would soon lie 
triumphantly terminated, A cehek was sustaim'd on the 
Chittagong frontier, Avhero the J'airopcans and sepoys Averc 
put to flight, and some officers Avere sacrificed to the fury 
of war : l)ut this disgrace Avas soon repaired, and the terri- 
tory of ( acJiar was evacuated by the discouiagcd foe. 
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An African depondoncy of Great-Pritain was also the 
scat of war. 'I'lio Faiitees, wlio occiij)icd the country Jicitr 
Cape-C orso (ccarnnonly called Cape-Coast) castle, were 
involved in liostilities by the ambition of tlie Asluintces, 
and, l)ein<^ unable to withstand that ])owerfnl nalion, were 
oblig-cd to become vassals and tributaries. The British 
colonists then acknovvieg’cd themselves the tenants of the 
.victorious king’, and a treaty was concluded on that basis : 
but the governor of the colony was not inclined to adhere 
lo it, and sir Charles Mac-carthy, who was sent from Eng- 
land to take the command upon the Gold-Coast, promised 
to support the Fantces in a revolt from their new masters. 
A war ensued, in which the Asluinttw-s maniiested both 
courage and cruelty. The colonial force gained the advan- 
tage in sonu: slight conllicts; but, when sir Charles had 
attaek(‘d about l()dK)() num with a number much less than 
I lie enemy com})!etely surrounded his battalions, and 
sacrificed him to their fierce rc'sentment. Major ( ’hisliolm 
took some revenge for this outrage, by inflicting severe 
loss on the barbarians in the battle of Fctliie ; but he 
was [iri'clndod, by the retreat i)f Ids African auxiliaries, 
irom an ojiportunity of converting the re|>ulse into a de- 
leai. In a su!)se(|uent collision, the army of the Ashautees 
exi ceded the number of 15,001), and colonel Sutherland 
coidd scarcely muster 100 regulars and militia-men: but 
to these he added 1()50 combatants, wiio, though said to 
be lought with /eal and alacrity- 1 he efloct 

of this battle was ,-.o discouraging to the enemy, tliat a great 
desertion ensued, which obliged the king to iliscoutiiiue his 
liostile opeiadons. 

As the sui)iects of Great-Britain, during these distant 
wars, were in fidl peace at home, the spirit ot speeidation, 
or the desire ot' rt nucring mom y productive, was in active 
operation. Every one who had money beyond Ids imme- 
diate wants wished to get more interest tor it d. 
than he eotdd derive trom the liiiids, whieln being 
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at a hit’ll ratp, alVordod only a small annuity ; and the 
conseqiionce of this inordinato thirst of ^ain, was an eager 
desire of engaging in joint-stock companies of every de- 
scription. Some of these had a promising basis ; but many 
of them were mere bubbles, created by artfid adventurers, 
who, })rocuring a few respectable names to grace a })ro- 
spectus, drew credulous blockheads into the snare, and, 
having swelled the value of their shai-es by artifice and 
falsehood, sold them at an extravagant prmniuni. These 
speculations occasioned heavy draughts u])on the bankers, 
many of whom, being also speculators with the money 
which was intrust(Ml to their care, w’cre obliged to stoj) 
paymeJit: and, at the same time, th(‘ master-manufactui*ers, 
having inconsiderately increased their stocks beyond the 
probable demand, no longer found employment for th(‘ir 
W'orkmen, w’ho, being In general encumbered wdth fami- 
lies, ^V(‘re consequently reduced to serious distress. These 
and other circumstances increased the numbm* of bank- 
ruptcies to an uiq)recedented amount ; and, though it Jiiight 
be said tliat the money of the counti v had oidy changetl 
liands, poverty seemed to prevail in an extraordinary 
<Iegr<H*. 

'To a great number of those companies the parliament 
refused its sanction ; but this did not sullicieiitly check the 
spirit of cjiterprise, w liich continued to prevail during the 
greater part of the year. The session was not particidarly 
important, though some of its proceedings claim our notice. 
Mdie leaders of the catholics in Ireland had ventured to 
levy contributions for the promotion of their interes:t, in the 
name and by the authority of a public association, whicli 
received petitions like' a houses of parliament, a}>j)ointed 
committe(\s, and exercised an unwarrantable influence to the 
j>rcqudice of the existing government, riie ministry called 
upon both houses to suppress this illegal assembly ; and a 
bill W'as enacted, declaring that all the liiembers of any 
society of that kind should be piuiislicd by fine and irn- 
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prisonment. The catholics preteiulecl to obey tlie national 
will thus expressed; but, soon after tlie ])rorogation of the 
parliament, they orjranised a new association in a covert 
and evasive, thougli not less influential mode. 

A new I)ill was brono-ht forward in belialf of these impor- 
tunate claimants, releasing them from the obligation of taking 
tlie oath of suj)rernacy as a (jualifleation for office, or of de- 
nying transnbstantiation, relinquishing the mass, or desist- 
ing from the invocation of saints ; and it allowed every 
right or franchise enjoyed by the protestant snbjects of the 
realm, excejit tlie oflice of lor<l-chancellor, or that of lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, or any preferment in the legitimate 
church, in consideration of the oath of allegiance and the 
abjuration of all intentions of subvert! ng or injuring the re- 
ligious, political, or civil establishment. In presenting a 
pelition against this bill, the <luke of York expressed his 
oj)inion that the king could not consent to it without 
violating the oath taken at his coronation, and that, even 
if this obstacle should lie surmounted, it was highly im- 
politic to allow, to those who denied the authority of the 
parliament over tlieir ehiircli, tlie power of legislating for 
the established ehiireh. The house of commons passed 
the bill by a majority of 21 votes; but the peers, by a 
plurality of IS, arrested it’s course. 

M'itli regard to other points of diseussioii, we may ob- 
serve, that no attempts Avere made to reform the practice 
of the court of ehancery, though some amendments Avere 
introduced into the laAVS respecting juries and cases of 
bankrupted;. Hie corn hnvs Avero left untouched, Avith a 
trifling oxcejition tending to favor the Canadians : the colo- 
nial trade Avas opened to the A cssels of foreign nations ; 
and the UiAVs against combinations of artisans, repealed in 
a former session, n\ on* reston d. 

During the session, and also after it’s tenniiiation, va- 
rious negotiations attested the zeal anddiligenee of tlie secre- 
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tiiry for the foreign departnieut. Witli the Freneh (Mjurt 
M convention was coiicliuled, according to those principles 
of trade and navigation which had lattdy lieeii sanctioned 
hy the ])arliaiuent : yet it was noJ a regidar or connpletc' 
treaty of commerce. W itli the Russian emperor an agree- 
ment was adjusted for the restriction of the i)oundaries of 
his empire, in the North Pacific Ocean, witlfin reasonalilc 
limits. A commercial treaty was concluded with don 
Pedro, omj)eror of Pnisil, an the fairest terms of eipiality, 
and that [)rince at the same time hound himself to an aholi- 
tion of the tralfic in slaves within four years; and similar 
treaties were signed with the new rejmlilic of Colomhia 
and tlie United Provinces of the Rio de la IHata. 

M Idle these ties drew various ncitions into more friendly 
connexions, tlie animoslt} of discord still raged between 
the India comj)any and the Rirmese. Uonsiderahle jire- 
parations were made for attacking sonu^ stockade's or lines 
of defe nee, whu'h w'ere amply pro\ ideal with artillery, l lic' 
first work was stormed by brigadier Cotton, wifh small loss 
on the part of tin? assailants : but tlie s(‘c:)ml coaid not be 
forc('d before sir Archibald Campbell snpporU'd that olhcta' 
by a s('asoiiable junction. main body now’ advanced 

to Prome, w’hich the* enemy taiindy resigned: while de- 
tachnumts obtaiiu’d full po>s('SNioii of tlu' provima's of 
Assam and Arai*an. This success, lu'wa'ver, w’as dt'arly 
purchased, as tin* fatigiH's of the servic(‘, the cojitinued 
rain, and the ])artial inundation ai' the c(ean(ry, producaal 
serious illiu'ss, and occasioned the loss of many valuable 
lives. Intimidated by the progr(\ss of the invaders, the 
Rirmese ern))eror made? overtures of pi‘ac(', and he even 
consented to surrender tlu^ province's of Aracan, Mergui, 
and 'J avoy, and pay a crore of rupees to tin' conifiany. A 
treaty was signed on this basis: but, as lie refused to ratify 
it, the war was renewed, and sir Archibald attacki'd the 
post of .Melloun with such vigor, that its strength did not 
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secure it from capture. Tlie negotiations were now re- 
sumed, and tlte Iiiinibled prince submitted to tlie domaiuls 
of bis powerful enemies. 

During the recess of parliament, Great-Pritain remained 
in a state of tranquillity, wliib* the peo])lc were watching 
the progress of speculation. Many of the bubbles at length 
burst (as every man of sense foretold), and the consecjuent 
bankruptcies were numerous, and very mischievous in 
their eilects. The ]>arliament endeavoured to make the 
country-l)anks (a great number of which had failed) more 
respoHsil)le, nnd consecpiently more respectable; but the 
remedy tor the geiU‘ral distress was left in a great measure 
to the operation of time and chance, while the indigent 
manufacturers were partially relieved by subscriptions, 
u hieli could not, under the existing circumstances, be ex- 
pected to flow iji a very lil)eral course. 

'J'he session wliicli was opened in this state of y. d 
alfairs did not abound with interestiiig debates, 
exe(*])t those which ladaled to the means of a\erting thc‘ 
evils of })overty ; but the two houses are never very suc- 
cessful in their (uideavours to allay such misfortuiu's. In 
tilt* mean time, some alarming riots arose in f.aneashire, 
\\hert‘ many power-looms were destroyed, bv'causc their 
use abritiges tlie labor and consequently h'Ssens the re- 
ceipts of tht* manufacturers: in the counties of ’S ork and 
Cliester, also, acts of violence and di'pn'dation were com- 
mitted by uneiujiloyi'd artisans : but the vigor oi mili- 
tary iiiU*rpositIoii concurred with the influence of charitable 
donations to restore tramjuillit y ainl order. 
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Histonj of the Continent of Europe^ to the Death of the 
Eynperor Alexander^ in 1825. 

Tin: cliipf continental jiowers deserve oiir praise for 
having crushed tlie all-grasping tyranny of Napoleon; but 
their conduct, in a inomentons concern, calls for animadver- 
sion and censure. 'Fhey promised to mitigate the rigors of 
despotism in their own states, and yet bound themselves, 
by an unjustifiable concert, to oppose, even in other coun- 
tries, the popular spirit of reform, threatening, with their 
indignant resentment, every community wliich should dare 
to resist the ruling power. 

A. 1). Regardless of this menace, the disafleeted party 

1820 . in Spain resolved to act with vigor. Critical was 
the stale of that country. The lib(‘ral notions which had 
been ])ropagated during the contest vith Naj)oleoii had 
not lost their elfect. They were kept ali\'e by the con- 
tinued tyranny of the court, and an opportunity of bring- 
ing them into exercise was anxiously exp(H*t('d. The dis- 
content of many ollicers of tlu^ army, n hom llie king had 
no thouglu of conciliating, dilfuscal itself among the troops 
in Andalusia, and colonel Riego lighted tin* match which 
produced an explosion. Marching with a battalion to 
Arcos, he surprised tlu' comuiunder in chief, ])rocured an 
accession of force, and joined (^uiroga, who had escaped 
from a j)lace of confinement. The lines near Cadi/ were 
twice assaultcfl, but witliont elfect; and Riego was then 
detached, with 1500 men, to excite a general insurrection. 
He was so harassed by the troops that were still in the 
king’s interest, that he with dilliculty escaped ruin ; and 
Quiroga, in the isle of Leon, seemed to be in e(|ual dangci . 
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Yet the mal-coriteiits were not di.scoiiraoed ; and, in Oal- 
llcia, by the efforts of some spirited officers, the royal au- 
thority was (piickly annihilated ; while Mina, erecting* the 
popular standard in Navarre, proclaimed the constitution of 
the year 18iy. The ffaine spread throiigli other provinces; 
and tlie king was so intimidated by tlie progress of disaiVec- 
tion, that lie promised to convoke the cortes, and March 
bound himselt by an oath to the observance of 10. 
the constitution. He also gave freedom to the jiress, and 
abolished the court of iiupiisition. 

Ihe ])ublic joy, arising from this sourci*, was allayed by 
the brutal treachery of tlie troops at Cadiz. Ceneral Ereyre 
had assured the inhabitants, that the constitution should 
be jiroclaiined in form; but, Avlieii a great multitude ap- 
peared in the princijial square to witness the ceremony, the 
sohliery made a sudden attack upon the spectators, and 
murdered above 100 of the number, before it was known 
that Eerdinand had acceded to the pojmlar claims. lYeyre, 
as we have reason to believe, did not direct or countenance 
this atrocity. Some of tlie inhuman ruffians, after a long 
delay, were punished for their criminality : but the outrage 
\vas never investigated in a regular or satisfactory mode. 

Mdu' king, who had long domineered over the nobility 
and the ])eople, was now a slave to the l(‘aders of the 
revolution, liis cabinet was composed of streinions eon- 
stitiitionalists, who, justly doubling his siueerity, resolved 
to hold him in trammels, until tlie freedom of the nation 
should he fully es< iblislied. After an interval marked witJi 
occasional coinmoiioiis, the cortes assembled, and 
promoted w'th zeal the regeneration of the king- 
dom. The exclusive privilegt*?. of tie* i.ohh's were sujqircssed 
or diminished, the administration of jiistiee was purified; 
abuses in the variou- <lepartments of state were corrected ; 
the lands of the cimreh were partly appropriated to the 
pulilic service ; arrangements were made lor tin* reduction 
of the national debt (which anr muted lo CiO millions of 
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pounds sterling) ; and the assembly also attended to the 
revival of commerce and the encouragement of genera] 
Industry. When the session was closed in the autumn, it 
was not deemed prudent to susj)end tlie authority of so 
useful a body of men ; three-fourths were ordered to form 
a permanent committee, for the purpose of controlling tlie 
executive power. The king sometimes evinced jealousy 
and dis|)leasure, and secret advisers urged him to shake olf 
the yoke : but no opportunity of a counter-revolution offered 
itself to liis anxious n ishes. 

It might have been expected that tlie cortes would make 
a vigorous efl’ort to reclaim the colonies to sidnnission, as, 
liowever attached to liberty they might pretend to be, they 
might think that the honor of Old S}>ain was concerned in 
the retention of the New: but tlie weighty alfairs of internal 
policy engrossed their attention. In the mean time, tin* 
revolt became more general both in North and Soutli 
America. Idie royalists of Miexico found the greatest 
dilliculty in pri'serving their power; and tlu‘ capital of 
Peru was nearly reduced to extremity l)y a continued 
blockade* : but it wa.s not liefore tin* ensuing year that either 
of th(*se jirovinees Ix'came independent. 

The t*xam])le of Spain was soon followed by the Ihwtu- 
guese. Disgusted at the continuance of various grim ances ; 
resenting the contempt with wliicli they were tn'ated by 
their sovereign, wdio still lingered in Rrasil; and j\*alous of 
the inthience of the Pritish court, wdiieln by the medium of 
field-marshal lieresford, exercised an un]>Ieasing degrei* of 
authority; some active spirits, both in civil and military 
stations, resolved to attempt a general reform. The first 
Aus^\ symjitoins of serious discontent w ert? manifivsted 

2t. at Oporto. Don Rcriiardo de Sepulveda, a young 
nobleman w ho commanded a regiment, exhorted the soldiers 
to serve their king and country by the establishment of a 
constitutional government; and the jiatriotic appeal was 
answered by loud acclamations. A provisional junta was 
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i4)l)oinU‘(l by ^vnerul consent, not merely for the adniinf- 
stratioii of tlio city, but of the whole kingdom. This was 
a bold stop, and, according to ordinary laws, an act of 
treason ; and count Ainarante, the chief connnander in the 
j)rovdnce of Tras-os- Montes, condemiu*d it in the stront^cst 
terms: but Ids denunciations, and those of the council of 
state at Lisbon, were treated witli contem|)t and derision. 
Hej>nlveda marched a^'ainst tlio count, and drove Inin into 
(Ldlicia; and tlie mcndiers of tlie new junta l)e<^an their 
inarch toward the cajiital, Avitli an intention of expediting 
th(‘ convocation of the cortes; but, before their arrival, a 
nvsoliifion to tliat elTect had been adopted liy the terrified 
council, to the great joy of the })eo])le. The field-marslial 
soon aft(ir retuined from Rio-de-Janeiro ; and, being pre- 
vontcil from landing in Portugal, left tliat kingdom to ^t^s 
fate, while tlu; Hritisli o/iicers, who had served under him 
in the Ihirtuguese army, were dismissed v itiiout molestation. 
.Dissensions arose between the violent democrats and the 
moderate reformers ; Imt tlie latter gained the ascendency, 
and tlie ])ub!ic trampiillity was not seriously inlerrnpted or 
disturbed ; and the king, returning from Rrasil in the fol- 
Inviiig yejir, ne(]uiesced witJi a good grace in tlie constitu- 
tional rc'gnlations of tliose who Jiad curtailed his authority. 

The Eiencli coart, influenced by the known sentiments 
of it’s powerful allies, viewed with disgust the ])roceedings 
in S])ain and Portugal, Imt <Iid not ii terfere in the concerns 
of those nations with a tone of authority. The affairs of 
the kingdom, indeed, called for the undivided attention of 
lainis. He felt a great shock on tlie death of his nephew 
tlie didvc of .P n-ri, who was suddenly assassinated by a 
political fanatic, for no otlier motive t!ian a dread of his 
being tlie fatber of a jirincc who might continue the race 
of Roiirbon. This flagitious act, though it did noi; appear 
to have been the <.dfeci of combination or concert, inflamed 
the zeal of the ultra-royalists, who accused M. de La/es of 
having promoted the murder by ln«= encourage au nt ol t .c- 
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mocratic principles. Tlic charge was absurd and gro\iiul- 
less ; but it occasioned the resignation of that minister, who 
was succeeded in the direction of the cabinet by the duke 
(le Richelieu. Strong measures were now adopted, with a 
view of repressing tJic seditious spirit of the mal-contcuts. 
A law for the arrest of suspected persons, and one 'u^iich 
tended to restrict more effectually the freedom of the press, 
were sanctioned by small majorities, after very animated 
debates; and it was intended that the laws of election 
should be rendered less favorable to the people ; but the 
ministerial scheme for that purpose was so far modified by 
amendments in which the court acquiesced, that it’s pro- 
visions were not very effective. 

During the recess of the legislative body, a conspiracy 
against the government was detected at Paris, organised 
chiefly by military ofliecrs. Numerous arrests were ordered, 
and seasonable [)recautions were taken ; and, indeed, the 
inadequate means and feeble influence of tlic conspirators 
deprived them of all reasonable hopes of success. The 
transient alarm excited at court by this plot was succeeded 
by great joy, on the birth of a jirince, the posthumous son 
of <lio duke of Jlorri. 

Ill tlie Netherlands and in Clennaiiy, tranquillity con- 
tinued to prevail: yet, in the former country, the king 
found it expedient to check the freedom of tlic press and 
of political discus.^ion, because his domineering allies had 
inspired him with their own jealousy. Among the German 
states, some progress was made toward the general esta- 
blishment of representative govcriiincnts. The grand duke 
of Hesse consented to the formation of two legislative as- 
semblies ; and, as his first scheme was too aristocratic to 
please the people, he modified it in such a manner as to 
secure tlieir acquiescence. The king of Saxony, even while 
his subjects did not seem to be eagerly bent upon relorm, 
made such concessions as rendered liis government still 
more popular. lu the diet of the Germanic confederticy, 
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it was ordained that assemblies of the states should be 
formed in every country which belonged to the league ; 
but, by another decree, this seeming requisition was softened 
into a mere permission, or an act of princely discretion. 

While the great potentates, sometimes affectedly indul- 
gent, but generally rigid in deciding upon popular claims 
or pretensions, were brooding over their schemes of artful 
policy, their attention was called to the affairs of Italy by 
the effect of that spirit which the intrigues of the Carbonari^ 
had aroused. The king of Naples had declared, that he 
would grant to his people such a constitution as would 
eskiblish their rights and their security ; but the sinister 
intlueucc of Austria was so powerfully exercised over him, 
that he neglected the performance of his promise, and even 
violated that engagement by which he had guarantied the 
constitutional code framed for the Sicilians by the wisdom 
of their British allies. General Tepe and many other 
friends of their country, incensed at this breach of faith, 
resolved to support the just demands of an insulted nation ; 
and, when a great part of the army had been drawn into 
the combination, the Spanish constitution was proclaimed 
in every province of the realm. The king assumed an air 
of intrepidity, and menaced the rebels with an attack from 
those regiments which wex'e still loyal and faithful ; but he 
soon revoked his hostile orders, cliangcd his ministry, and 
made plausible and patriotic promises. Pretending indis- 
position, he authorised his son to act in his name; and a 
proclamation announced to the gratified people Jvli/' 
the royal intention of following the example of 7. 
his catholic ma;/;sty. The Sicilians, not content with the 
mere participation of that liberty which was thus ostensibly 
conceded to all the king^s subjects, conceived the hope of 
forming an independcni state ; and, on the recurrence of 
the festival of Santa Rosalia, the patroness of the island, 
the fury of the populace was roused ag'aiiist tJie Neapolitan 
garrison at Palermo, and an impetuous assault was followed 
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by a massacre, wbicli was the more dreadful, because the 
most determined agents in the enormity were galley-slaves 
and otlier criminals, who had been liberated and armed by 
the turbulent citizens. When tranquillity had been re- 
stored, a junta was constituted, and deputies were sent about 
tlie island to promote the cause ot independence : but they 
were not very successful in their mission. After an interval 
of two months, during which little regard was paid to the 
* royal authority, the brother of general Pepc, at the head 
of a small army of Neapolitans, made preparations for an 
assault upon Palermo; and the junta and the people were 
so confounded, that a complete submission ensued. 

The change of system at Naples alarmed the Austrian 
emperor, who dreaded the propagation of those revolu- 
tionary principles which threatened to impair the stability 
of his power in Italy : but he did not determine upon 
actual hostility before he met the Russian potentate and the 
])rince-royal of Prussia at Tro))pau. These confederates^ 
inflamed with the arrogance of power, summoned the king 
of Naples to meet them at Laybach, fis if he liad been one 
of their vassals or subjects ; and, having announced this 
invitation to the revolutionary j>arliament, witli a promise 
that he would exert all his influence to procure from the 
great powers a confirmation of the new settlement, he un- 
dertook, in the midst of winter, tlie prescribed journey. 
Tlie result was easily foreseen. Ferdinand submitted to 
the dictates of the allied princes, and consented to permit 
an invasion of his kingdom. 

The hostilities which impended over Naples did not 
prevent the Carbonari and otlicr opposers of despotism 

A. 1). making’ a revolutionary experiment in the 

1821 . north of Italy; but it was a rash and ill-concerted 
sclionK’. The ganison of Alessandria, and the troops at 
various stations, listened to the secret exhortations of mal- 
contents, and, under the auspices of the prince of Cari- 
gnuuo, demanded a constitutiomil reform. An insurrection 
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even broke out at Turin ; and the king, insteaH of facin 
the storm, resigned the crown to his brother Charles Felix. 
The insurgents assumed a loud tgne, but did not act with 
corresp«ni(Hng vigor; for the approach of an Austrian 
army from Lombardy intimidated them into fliglit and 
dispersion. 

During the sway of the new rulers of Naples, a general 
submission to the laws prevailed, an eflcctive police was 
maintained, and justice was regularly administered; but 
the delay of military preparation, and the neglect of those 
precautions which the crisis require^!, argued weakness and 
indecision, and the ill-appointed force which was sent out 
under Pepe was so inadequate to the exigency, that no 
reasonable hope of success could be entertained. That 
commander was at first disposed to be content with de- 
fensive operations : but, as artful emissaries were employed 
in discouraging and seducing his troops, he hojied that an 
order for an attack might serve to insjiire them with con- 
fidence, before their ranks were seriously thinned. He had 
only 3000 regulars under his command, 7000 of the militia, 
and about 2000 volunteers. Two columns, wdiich formed 
the wings, moved from the lieights which impend over 
the valley of Rieti, and endeavoured to turn the advanced 
guard of the Austrians. The assault was bold and resolute; 
but, as a strong corps was quickly detached to the support 
of the endangered division, the Neapolitans were obliged to 
retreat; and the dispersion of a considerable part of their 
army rendered farther resistance hopeless and impracticable. 
The invaders took possession of the capital : the March 
parliament which had lately assembled was dis- 23. 
solved ; and the old government wiis restored. The king, 
more degraded by his late meanness than he would have 
bee n if he had governed a free people, returned to Nai)les, 
and began to execute the orders of that prince who had 
no lawful authority over liim: he did not even testify any 
reluctance when he was desired to institute legal [)rocecd- 
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ings against many of the Carbonari, who were punished in 
various modes, to gratify the vengeance of a haughty con- 
queror. A new parliai^jent was convoked ; but it was so 
constituted, as to be entirely under the control of one who 
was a mere vassal to an arbitrary foreign potentate. 

The easy repression of tliese revolutionary attempts 
gratified the pride of the allied despots; but their feel- 
ings of joy were not raised to the highest point, because 
the Spanish and Portuguese reformers were still intent on 
the prosecution of their audacious schemes.” The public 
affairs of the two realms, and tlie proceedings of the con- 
tending parties, were now scrutinised with attentive vigi- 
lance, and the progress of the evil seemed, to the anxious 
princes, to require a powerful check. Alexander was more 
particularly shocked at the violence of the Spanish revo- 
lutionists; yet he did not wish to bring his troops into 
action, but deemed it more expedient to leave, to the 
French court, the task of subduing or reclaiming the mal- 
contents. 

A. D. mean time, the seeming inattention of the 

1822 . French court to the afthirs of Europe excited the 
murmurs of that nation. French vanity was mortified at 
the apparent decline of that influence which formerly ren- 
dered France a first-rate power, but which was now neu- 
tralised by the domineering spirit of the three despots of 
the continent. The liberal party and the ultra-royalists 
agreed in this point, and hints of disgust marked an ad- 
dress which was voted by the chamber of deputies. Idic 
former party also thought that the king did not fully ad- 
here to the constitution, while the latter would liave been 
more pleased if he had attended less to its injunctions. Re- 
flecting on these circumstances, his majesty wiis induced to 
make new ministerial arrangements, in which the royalists 
predominated. The viscount de Montmorenci became 
minister for the foreign department, and he resolved to re- 
trieve (as he thought) the honor of France by an arbitrary 
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interposition in the affuirs of Spain. Tlie court also 
brought forward a bill for the farther restriction of the 
press, which, after warm debates in both cliambers, re- 
ceived, but did not deserve, the honor of enactment. 

Discontent was still evinced by occasional insurrections. 

1 hat which broke out near Saumur was the most important ; 
yet it was soon quelled, and its chief coiuliictor Rerton, 
an unemployed officer, was put to deatli with three of his 
accomplices. For what was styled the plot of Rochelle, 
lour mal-contents suffered, and one for that of Toulon. 

1 lie commotions of France were less serious and alarm- 
ing than those of Spain, llie ruling power anxiously en- 
deavoured to keep the king in bondage ; and his attemj)ts 
to shake off the yoke concurred with the efforts of Iiis 
adherents to create disorder and confusion. Riego presided 
in a session of the ordinary cortes ; and that assemhly pur- 
sued sucli a course as did not suit the feelings or the views 
of his majesty. At the close of tiic session, a military riot 
ensued, which, after some loss of lives, terminated in favor 
of the constitutional party. Elio, an active royalist, was 
now tried and put to death; but this act of rigor did not 
deter the king’s friends from a continuance of their hostile 
operations, hi Navarre, they were routed in several eon- 
ilicts; in Catalonia, they suffered severely from the alacrity 
and vigor of Mina ; and, in Arreigon, they were also un- 
successful; yet they were not reduced to submission. Fer- 
dinand, when he opened a session of the extraordinary 
covtcs, affected to condemn the infatuation and obstinacy of 
the insurgeiits, while in his heart lie approved and admired 
their exertions. 

Ill Portugal, the revolution proceeded with unexjiecled 
tranquillity. The cortes, with an appearance of labor and 
industry, at length completed that constitution which, as * 
it nearly resembled the new code of Spain, miglit have 
lieen brought forward with ease and ex[>cdition. Put the 
joy of the assembly at this supposed triumph over des- 
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potism, was allayed by the loss of Brasil as a colony. The 
prince royal had been recalled from that government; but 
he disregarded the mandate, and called a council of deputies 
from the different provinces to deliberate on the affairs of 
the country. By the advice of these delegates, he assumed 
the title of constitutional protector of Brasil ; and, his am- 
bition being farther stimulated by the increasing zeal of the 
people, he consented to accept the title of emperor. 

The Russian potentate, still viewing the disordered state 
of Spain with disgust and indignation, held with his holy 
brethren a congress at Verona, in which it was resolved 
that their representatives at Madrid should remonstrate 
w'ith the rulers of the country on the subject of the late ex- 
traordinary proceedings, and promote such arrangements 
as might preclude the necessity of tlie interference of other 
powers. The princes had previously tutored his most 
Christian majesty to address the cortes in a liigh tone, and 
to insist upon the annulment of those revolutionary mea- 
sures which menaced France with serious danger. It vain 
did the British envoys deny the right of controlling an in- 
dependent nation, and of dictating the system which it 
ought to adopt. The allies persisted in their unjustifiable 
|[;oursc, and a partial war was the result. 

^ jy The preparations for the invasion were con- 
1823 . ducted on too small a scale for the conquest of a 
powerful or united kingdom, but were sufficiently formi- 
dable for the object which the court contemplated. About 
70,000 men were put in a state of requisition, and the duke 
of Angouleme was selected by his royal uncle for the com- 
mand of this army. But, before the commencement of the 
expedition, the king condescended to apply to the legis- 
lature for its weighty sanction. He opened the session 
with a speech which was only calculated for the meridian 
of Petersburg or Vienna; for he did not scruple to say, that 
war was inevitable, unless Ferdinand should be allowed to 
possess the discretionary power of giving to his people in- 
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stitutions whicli they could only hold from him ; — In other 
words, he declared, that no public reform ought to take 
place in any country, and no system of tyranny to be an- 
nihilated, without the free consent of a despot; — a propo- 
sition so monstrously extravagant and absurd, that the very 
mention of it is a sufficient condemnation. It is true that 
men, when they originally formed communities for mutual 
security, relinquished that excess of freedom which would 
have been injurious to social order; but they certainly did 
not forfeit their claims to just and equitable government; 
they did not intend to subject themselves to the caprice or 
the cruelty of a tyrant, but merely intrusted their riders 
with that degree of power which was requisite for general 
benefit and utility. '^I'here always have been, and probably 
ever will be, princes or rulers so fond of power as to make 
an ill use of it, and nations will connive at occasional acts 
of arbitrary injustice ; but a flagitious series of tyranny can 
only be endured with tameness by a base and pusillanimous 
community. The people of Spain were justified in demand- 
ing a redress of multiplied grievances ; and, if they were 
not inclined to trust to the grace and favor of their infatuated 
and misguided king, but were determined to check his 
violent career, no other nation had a right to interfere. 

Although the British court remonstrated against the in- 
tended war, the French monarch continued his preparations. 
Both chambers supported him in his views, but not with- 
out a spirited opposition from many of the members. 
Manuel, an eminent professor of the law, who boldly con- 
demned the “ atrocious tyranny” of Ferdinand, was ex- 
pelled from the assembly of deputies, sixty of whom pro- 
tested against this unjustifiable act. A riot was excited at 
Paris in his^favor ; but it had no serious result. 

However disgusted were the Spaniards at the misrule of ^ 
Ferdinand, they did not rise cn masse to repel the invaders 
of their country. Trusting to their want of spirit, the 
duke of Angouleme had no doubt of speedy success ; and, 
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indeed, the campaign was rather a march than a series of 
conflicts. A party of French exiles, stationed on the Spa- 
nish side of the Bidassoa, pretended to dispute the pas- 
sage ; but they were quickly put to flight, and the hosti- 
lities of a detachment sent from St. Sebastian were equally 
fruitless. The main body of the invaders, advancing to the 
Ebro, passed it with little difficulty ; and, while a strong 
division kept Mina in check, the duke approached Madrid, 
which, however, was not taken before the royalists, who 
had levied a force which they called the Army of the Faith, 
liad indulged their animosity in a spirited action with the 
constitutionalists. He immediately desired the supreme 
councils of Castile and the Indies to nominate five states- 
men, who, as regents of the kingdom, readily assumed the 
exercise of power. 

In the mean time, the cortes exhibited an air of spirit and 
resolution. Having coolly replied to the menacing notes 
of the princes of the holy alliance, and dismissed the am- 
bassadors of those potentates, they declared their intention 
of resisting aggression with all the power whicli they could 
call into action; but, when tliey were informed of^ the 
scisure of the capital, they were intimidated into a retreat 
from the weakness of Seville to the strength of Cadiz. 
The king was at first unwilling to accompany the deputies 
in their flight ; but lie yielded to importunity, from an ex- 
pectation of a speedy rescue. 

His Gallic friends had not yet subdued the kingdom ; but 
no extraordinary degree of energy or vigor was requisite 
for that jnirpose. Their operations were facilitated by the 
defection of Morillo and other distinguished officers, whom 
the intrigues of the French had seduced from the patriotic 
cause. They reduced Corunna and other towns which 
were feebly defended; so harassed general Ballasteros that 
lie was glad to submit; pursued and took Uiego, and drove 
Mina into exile. They formed the siege of Cadiz, stormed 
an outwork called the Trocadero, assaulted San- Pedro with 
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success, and bombarded the city until confusion and terror 
prevailed within its precincts. The cortes now restored 
the king to full liberty ; and, after an interview with the 
duke, he gave orders for the surrender of the town and its 
dependencies to the French. He had promised to consign 
to oblivion the whole conduct of the constitutionalists, and 
pardon every offence of which the courtiers might accuse 
them; but he basely violated this promise, and, not content 
with annulling all their acts and proceedings, threw many 
of them into prison, and put Riego to death. He meanly 
suffered tlie French to garrison the chief fortresses of his 
realm, and became, in effect, a vassal of the holy alliance. 

Before the French crossed the Pyrenees, the new rulers 
of Portugal, alarmed at the rumors of war, applied to the 
British court for eventual aid, and received a favorable 
answer. But the danger of a counter-revolution in tliat 
country arose from internal machinations, not from foreign 
influence or hostility. The count de Amarante, disgusted 
at the new system, roused the northern provincials to arms ; 
but his early operations were so unsuccessful, that he was 
glad to find refuge in Spain. His retreat did not ruin the 
cause which he espoused ; for a regiment of the line also 
revolted, and don Miguel, the king^s second son, joined 
the insurgents, who were quickly countenanced by the 
greater part of the army. His majesty declared that, as a 
father, he would abandon the prince, and, as a king, would 
punish him ; but this was mere affectation ; for, when tlie 
municipality of Lisbon requested to be informed of his will 
and pleasure, lie replied that lie ^vas ready to change the 
existing government. He immediately appointed new mi- 
nisters ; the cortes indignantly retired ; and the people ac- 
quiesced in the counter-revolution. 

Thus restored to the plenitude of power, the king amy 
iously directed his attention to the aflairs of Brasil. 1 he 
new sovereign of that country offered to the Portuguese the 
alternative of friendship upon terms of complete equality. 
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or a most violent war, wliilc the king earnestly wished to 
reclaim the colony. No agreement arose from the negotia- 
tions between the father and the son ; and the power of the 
latter remained in an unsettled state. He was harassed by 
the . divisions in his cabinet ; the transactions of a congress 
which he had convoked gave him such disgust, that he dis- 
solved the assembly ; and symptoms of civil war, though 
of a transient nature, appeared in various parts of the 
empire. 

The state of Italy was more tranquil than that of Spain or 
Portugal. In Naples and Piedmont, indeed, the prosecutions 
of mal-contents and supposed revolutionists were not dis- 
continued, though a magnanimous government would have 
scorned such vexatious jealousy and such illiberal revenge. 
In the territories of the church, a change of government 

Aug, arose from the death of Pius VII., who had long 

20. filled the papal chair without entailing upon him- 
self peculiar disgrace, but certainly had not displayed the 
talents or the wisdom of an enlightened prince. The best 
part of his administration was that which was influenced by 
the counsels of Gonsalvi. His successor was the cardinal 
della Genga, who, assuming the designation of Leo XII., 
began to rule in the style of a high-church bigot. The 
new pope is attached to every practice that is old, whether 
right or wrong, and is more enslaved by prejudice than 
friendly to reform. 

The affairs of Germany, at this time, were not particu- 
larly important. The king of Prussia, after amusing his 
people for many years with the hopes of a regular repre- 
sentative government, now decreed that assemblies should 
be called into action, not only for the discussion of the con- 
cerns of each province, but (while no general council ex- 
isted in the realm) for the investigation of the affairs of the 
whole nation ; and that they should consist of representa- 
tives of the nobility, deputies for the boroughs, and yeo- 
manry. But, as his majesty retained all power in his own 
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hands, this scheme was rather an unmeaning^ mark of idle 
condescension, and a request of occasional advice, than an 
allowance of tlie just claims of his subjects. — Tlie emperor 
of Austria not only continued to neglect the performance 
of his promise respecting popular freedom, but, under the 
pretence of some late resolutions in the German diet, 
checked in various instances the liberal spirit which actuated 
the kings of Wurtemberg and Bavaria, and concurred 
with the emperor of Russia and the king of France in re- 
commending restrictions upon the liberty of the press in 
Switzerland, and the suppression of reading societies, in 
that haughty tone which enforced compliance. 

In the kingdom of the Netherlands, a greater degree of 
attention was paid by the ruling power to internal improve- 
ment and the regulation of commerce, than to the political 
concerns or critical state of any otlicr country. The king 
seemed to disapprove the interference of France in the 
affairs of Spain ; and, with regard to trade, he was disgusted 
at the prohibitory system pursued by the French, whose 
imputed illiberality, therefore, he retaliated in a similar 
mode. 

After the termination of the war in Spain, the subject 
of tlie new elections formed, for a time, the chief topic of 
public interest in France; and, when the two chain- ^ 
bers met, the leading subjects of debate were 1824. 
these, — the reduction of the interest of the national debt, 
and the septennial renewal of the legislative body. The 
bill for the former object was rejected by the peers ; but 
the otlier measure received the sanction of both assemblies. 
Another subject of dispute, not in either of the chambers, 
but between the ministry and the public, was the freedom 
of the press, which seemed to the court to border so closely 
upon licentiousness, that an ordinance was promulgated 
for the revi\al of the censorship. The viscount de Cha-* 
teaubriand, who had been dismissed from tlie cabinet for 
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opposing tlu' liluinelal scheme of M. de Villele, dis- 
tinguished himself on this occasion by a spirited pamphlet, 
in favor of that freedom which the people desired. 

The king took little interest in these disputes ; for his 
health was now so irreparably injured, that he fell a victim 
to the gout, erysipelas, and perhaps to other disorders. 
Sept. 16 , He was not a man of great abilities or splendid 

1824 . talents, but possessed good sense and judgement : 
without acute sensibility, he was lenient and humane; 
without heroic courage, he could display dignified firm- 
ness ; and, when wc consider the extraordinary circum- 
stances which preceded and Jittcnded his assumption of 
power, we may readily be disposed to allow that his gene- 
ral government reflected credit on his character. He was 
succeeded by his brother, Charles X., who immediately 
abolished the censorship, and pleased his subjects by other 
gracious acts, if those acts can be styled gracious which 
did not emanate from real good-will, or from any sense of 
honorable patriotism. 

Secure under the protection of France, the king of Sjiain 
prosecuted a career of inisgovernment. We need not 
specify the particulars of his impolitic course. It will be 
sufficient to state, that he readily submitted to the occupa- 
tion of his fortresses by French troops, and was content to 
reign under the imposing authority of a foreign cabinet. 
His finances were at so low an ebb, that he could not, 
without being a borrower, defray the expense of a journey 
from Madrid to Aranjuez. He pretended to be placable 
and forgiving ; but, when he published an act of amnesty, 
he made so many exceptions, that it was almost as much 
an edict of punishment as of pardon. He made an osten- 
sible change in his cabinet ; but, if he appointed men of 
moderate principles and upright intentions, he counter- 
®acted their views by adopting the sinister advice of bigoted 
church-men, or of blind and obstinate ultra-royalists. He 
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still wislied to reclaim lus colonial subjects in America; 
but, in that respect, he had no chance of ultimate success. 
The people of Mexico derided his offers, proclaimed a re- 
public, and promulgated a constitution evidently borrowed 
from the code of the United States. On the return of 
• Augustin dc Yturbide, who had acted for some time as 
emperor of that country, but had lost liis power and had 
emigrated, they acted with spirit against him, and even put 
him to death ; and they then prosecuted their new career 
with renovated zeal. The friends of Ferdinand in Peru 
continued their operations, but did not effectually promote 
the interest of tlieir unworthy master. Bolivar, the hero of 
Venezuela or Colombia, acted against them with vigor, and 
prevented them from triumphing, though they still retained 
a considerable part of the country under their sway. 

Portugal, in the course of the year, felt some symptoms 
of commotion. ,Tbe king’s second son, don Miguel, in- 
fluenced by his mother, the sister of Ferdinand of Spain, 
complained of the lenity shown to the disorganising party, 
alleged that the king was in a state of captivity, and dc- 
. dared his intention of saving the state from that ruin with 
which it was menaced. His majesty, not knowing how to 
act on this alarming occasion, as the prince appeared to be 
supported by a great part of the army, took refuge in a 
British ship of war ; and the youth, unwilling to proceed to 
extremities, apologised for his conduct, sued for pardon, 
and retired to France. 

In Germany the influence of the allied princes still pre- 
vailed. An august congress w^as expected, but it dwindled 
into a mere conference of plenipotentiaries at Johannis- 
berg, a villa of the Austrian minister. This, however, had 
its effect in strengthening the influence of the domineering 
potentates. 

In Italy, few incidents worthy of notice occurred. One* 
of tlie princes of that country died ; but his death produced 
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no political cliange. This was Ferdinaiul, grand duke of 
luscany, whose mild and upright administration kept his 
people in a state of good-humor and content. That prince’s 
brother, the emperor, exercised liis arbitrary power in Lom- 
bardy, in tlie punishment of supposed conspirators, and, at 
tlxe same time, pretended to show his moderation by with- 
drawing a part of that military force which had for some 
years over-awed the Neapolitan realm. 

The elevation of the brother of Louis XVIII. to tlie 
tlirone of France was as tranquil as if no breach had ever 
been made in the succession. The partisans of Napoleon 
did not dare to murmur on the occasion; or, if they did, 
their murmurs were lost in the general appearance of satis- 
faction. Yet the king’s popularity declined on the enact- 
^ jy ment of a law against sacrilege, which was not 
1825 . only unnecessary, but unreasonably severe. He 
ought to have known that ecclesiastics arc not the best ad- 
visers of royalty : he might have preserved and evinced his 
regard for religion without listening to such counsellors. 
Spain, though still partly occupied by a French army, 

' was not free from commotion ; for the contest was not dis- 
continued between the liberal and fanatical parties. Zea 
Bermudez, a well-meaning minister, endeavoured to correct 
his master’s arbitrary propensities ; but he soon found that 
lie could not effectually serve the people. Insurrections 
were excited in several provinces by the intrigues of those 
bigots who disapproved the liberality of the king’s new 
adviser; and the result was the appointment of such a 
council of state, as would rather continue than redress 
grievances. 

The influence of the British court was exercised in the 
settlement of all disputes between Portugal and Brasil. 
Sir Charles Stuart negotiated a treaty, in which the king 
* transferred to his son Pedro the sovereignty of the South- 
American provinces; and, in return for this favor, the 
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young emj^lor granted to oiit i^tinlrymen tte same commer- 
cial^Udu^h^s whicH he allows to the Portuguese nation. 

of Italy continued their course 
Ferdinand of Naples died in an 
had nearly completed the 14th year 
of his age, and was succeeded by his son Fiaticis, who 
too'k an early opportunity of diminishing, by treaty^ the 
number of Austrian troo{^ in his dominions, and of iSxing 
the spring of die year 1827 for the cessation of all foreign 
military influence. 

The tran<}uillity of Germany was undisturbed. The 
king of Bavaria died, with the reputation of an able and 
well-disposed prince ; but the character of his son and suc- 
cessor allayed the regret which his people felt on the oc- 
casion. In Hungary the diet addressed a remonstrance to 
the emperor on the subject of particular grievances, and 
received a plausible iPnot satisfactory answer. Tlie diet 
of Poland likewise met, and concurred in all the proposals 
of Alexander. 

The affiiirs of Greece now demand my attention ; and I 
have not interwoven them with the concerns of the rest of 
Europe, because it was my wish to preserve a- continuity 
of subject in the account of the progressive revolution. 
The shocking tyranny exercised for ages over the Greeks 
had long been borne with remarkable patience ; but it did 
not thence follow that such a degrading yoke was always 
to be endured. Some of their leading men conceived a 
hojpe of emancij^tioiri) when the Turks (in 1769) were in- 
vol^i^in the RusS&ns; but they were not pro- 

perly assistedlx^’^^^^^^^^ the first instance, and were besely 
deierted ili the sequel. They remained quiet from that 
tini^ tititil the cCngress of Vienna settled the affairs of Eu- 
and) they were then disappointed in tl^ir hopes 
of a slavery, they form^ a society (the Heia- 

rte) witk proiia^tiifg iSHe aftedntnent of inde- 

pendence, but for a tinie disguised their real object under 
, votii Yi. ' Q Q 
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the pretence of i^l^ing tbe<mefiiia;^^^^^ 
people. In 181T, they beg^ .td disdlicm 
Czemi George^ the Sermii ohiefbin^^ vaa^d^^j^^ 
seemed .reedy to commence an in^iarrectinn ; i#hen Qm 
former haid been murdered by a pretended frhol^ the i&^ter 
desisted from his intrigues. The rupture between , the 
grwd, ;^%^or and the pasha All, who had long acted , as 
sovermgn of Albania, and, though a cruel tyrant, was: from i 
motives of policy a friend to the Greeks, appeared at length^ 
to afford an opportunity of revolt; and the prindpalities of 
Moldavia and Walachia, in which the Russians exercised 
a domineering influence, were selected as the first scenes 
of action. . Alexander Ypsilanti, son of a former liospodar, 
endeavoured, in 1821, to rouse the Moldavians to arms, 
and, having levied a small force, declared himself, in an 
energetic manifesto, a determined opposer of Turkish ty- 
ranny. He had only augmented the number of his fol-i- 
lowers to 9000, when the approach of a Turkish army 
threatened him with ruin. He faced the storm with spirit, 
and was bravely supported by a corps of young men, called 
the Sacred Band ; but, the rest of his force being thrown 
into a panic by the treachery of a body of cavalry, he rcr 
tired from the field, was arrested by Austrian emissaries, 
and imprisoned. 

This insurrection inflamed the rage of Mahmoud, who, 
pretending that all the Greeks were equally implicated in 
the revolt, ordered his provincial governors to disarm tihe 
Christie population, and check the progress of treason, by 
the rigors of punishment. Horrible massacres ensued ; (he 
patriarch of Consttuadnopie other prelates were. Jiidig 
up at the church-doors ; and thousands of uhoiFehding 
milies were wantonly murdered in various parts of the em»- 
pire. These outrages did not chedc .the .i^mt of revolt. 
The insurgents, taking Tripolizza by storm after .» Jong 
siege, gratified their resentment by a cruel massacre, a^d 
extended their sway over the greater part ofthe Horeo. 
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Th^y even broiigkt some fleets into actiony as the people 
of Hydin and other ports had b^en for many years suffered 
to create a mercantile navy; and they obtained consider- 
able advantages over the largest vesseb in the Turkish 
service. Demetrius Ypsilanti, who now succeeded to his 
brother's authority, was eagerly desirous of the establish- 
ment of a general government of Greece, without which, 
he knew, the operations of the friends of freedom would be 
feeble, irregular, and desultory. He proposed the appoint- 
ment of national deputies, who, meeting at Epidaurus, 
early in the year 1822, framed a constitutional code, pro- 
viding for the election of a legislative body, and the no- 
mination of a senate and an executive council. Mavrocor- 
^to, a man of talent, but not a profound politician, was 
chosen president of this council ; and he took an early op- 
portunity of seising Corinth, which then became the seat 
of government. 

As the ruin of the pasha Ali enabled the Turks to em- 
ploy a grisater force against the Greeks, the prospect was 
not very promising to the votaries of independence ; and 
the acts of atrocious cruelty committed in tlie island of Scio 
tended to .alarm them with the dread of extermination. A 
fleet anchored in the bay, a descent was made, and al- 
most all who were found in the chief town were bru- 
tally murdered. The scene was terrific; in all parts 
of the island, pillage, murder, and conflagration, raged 
for many days, and it is computed that 25,000. individuals 
of both sexes were put to death, and 30,000 women and 
children were carried off as slaves ^ It is also stated, that 
many Sciote merchants at Constantinople, without the least 
eviderice of delinquency, were impaled by the partieuW 
orders of the sultdn. Is it not a reproach and disgrace to 
other pirinces that such a tyrant should be stiffered to pollute 
tli^' lldil of Europe ? 

I eapiUii-jitoha, wlio superintended the work of slaughter, soon after 
pe^Med with his ereiS, irhen his ship had been attacked by a fire- vessel. 

JSIaquicrr's Avrovvf of the Gi'cek Revohiiion, 

as 2 
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111 the progress of the war, both parties were occasionally 
successful ; but, near the close of the second campaign, the 
Greeks evidently had the advantage. They lost Corinth 
by negligence ; but, under the conduct of Colocotroni, they 
harassed the grand army of the Turks with destructive 
effect between that city and Argos, and captured the im- 
portant station of Napoli di Romania. Being unassisted, 
however, by the Christian powers (for their appeal to the 
congress of Verona was treated with contempt), they found 
that more vigorous exertions were necessary to save them 
from ruin,* and, for the purpose of mature deliberation upon 
their state and circumstances, convoked a general council 
at Astros. Three hundred deputies met in a grove, in 
I82S, and, having rendered their constitution more con- 
ducive to national unity and strength, declared that they 
would never renounce their claim to independence. 

The third campaign was less important in it’s operations 
and effects than either party expected. After some con- 
flicts of little moment, Marco Bozzaris, whose force scarcely 
amounted to 2500 , -attacked the enemy, whose number ex- 
ceeded 11,000, near Carpenisa in Acarnania, and prevailed 
in the contest, but expired in the arms of victory, to the 
great regret of his countrymen, who admired his heroic 
spirit and his estimable qualities. Corinth was afterwards 
recovered ; Mesolonghi, a town rising into dignity, was 
secured from an attack ; and the island of Candia was ably 
defended. 

The dissensions among the Greeks, occasioned by the 
ambition, selfishness, and jealousy of some of their leaders, 
obstructed the success of their arms. Lord Byron and 
colonel Leicester Stanhope, who zealously espoused their 
cause at this critical time, endeavoured to reconcile the 
contending chiefs. The enterprising peer took 500 men 
into his pay, and was invested with the command of 3000 ; 
but he could not, with all the influence of Jiis name and 
talents, secure their obedience, or effectually promote the 
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success of the war. By exposing himself to rain, he con- 
tracted a rheumatic fever, *of which he died at Mesolonghi. 
A general mourning was ordered on the occasion, and other 
marks of honor were decreed to his memory, as if he had 
been the most distinguished native director of tlie rising 
republic. 

The fourth campaign was not signalised by any opera- 
tions of extraordinary importance ; but, if it did not display 
the vigor of the Turks, it evinced their execrable barbarity. 
The chief town of the isle of Ipsara being taken rather by 
treachery than by force, the besiegiers rushed into the place 
witli furious eagerness, and murdered the majority of the 
inhabitants, not sparing even the women and children. 
These outrages exposed the enemy to the excusable se- 
verity of retaliation. A fleet sailed from Hydra to Ipsara, 
where the Turks had left about 1500 men, of whom not 
more than 300 were suffered to escape. All the Greeks 
who W'cre found were then carried off by their countrymen 
to various places of refuge, and desolation has since 
marked the island. 

The Greeks were so far successful in some naval engage- 
ments, that the capitan-paslia wjis glad to make his retreat 
to the Dardanelles, and Ibrahim, who commanded a fleet 
sent from Egypt, was content to act merely on the defensive. 
On the continent of Greece, little was done on either side. 
The pasha Omar failed in an attempt for the reduction of 
Athens, and the Greeks in vain endeavoured to make them- 
selves masters of Modon and Patras. 

The Morea, in 1825, was the chief seat of the M^ar. The 
pasha Ibrahim, with 14,000 men, advanced in the full hope 
of crushing the rebellions interest. He attacked both the 
old and the new Navarino, and succeeded in both enter- 
prises; and he then prosecuted a course of devastation, 
threatening that he would desolate the whole peninsula; 
yet, at the end of the year, the Greeks retained the ascen- 
dency in that province. The next campaign was not de- 
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cisive ; for, though Mesolonghi was reduced, the Greeks 
still presented a firm front to thteir base enemies. 

In the mean time, the Russian emperor, whose inter- 
position might have efiFectually assisted the members of his 
own church, and who ought to have co-oper;ated with the 
other powers of Europe in giving independence to the de- 
scendants of Pericles and of Leonidas, relinquislied afil con- 
cern in the affairs of the world, not from inclination, but 
because the hand of death struck him in his career of 
power. He was engaged in a survey of his territories near 
the Black Sea, when thq^ influence of an insalubrious climate 
sent him to his grave. 

The majority of princes, in modern times, appear to be 
deficient in intellectual acuteness and strength of mind. 
Nursed in luxury, and taught to consider themselves as 
superior to the rest of mankind, princes do not feel those 
impulses by which other men are urged to mental C3;er- 
tion, and therefore are not convinced pf its necessity. They 
fancy that they can at any time comprehend the whole 
range of politics by intuition ; or, if they should fail in any 
instance, they conclude that tiieir ministers will easily sup- 
ply the deficiency. It may be observed, however, that 
Alexander w'as as well educated, and as attentive to the 
varied instructions which he received, as if he had never 
been destined to fill a throne. He thus improved that 
good capacity with which he had been endowed by nature ; 
and, though he was called to the throne in his twenty- 
fourth year, he immediately began to display the intelli- 
gence and judgement of a more mature age. It has been 
stated, that the abolition of the secret inquisition, which 
had become the scourge of the country ; the restoration of 
the senate to its former dignity and authority ; the regula- 
tion and better organisation of the duties of the chief officers 
of state ; improvements in tlie administration of justice ; 
the institution of new universities, academies, and schools, 
and the better regulation of old establishments of that de- 
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scription ; the promotion of the fine arts : the encourage- 
meat of agriculture, the mechanic arts, and general trade; 
some useful changes in the police, and the emancipation of 
the peasants in various parts of his dominions; may be 
reckoned among the early acts of Alexander’s reign.’’ Se- 
veral instances of illiberality, and some manifestations of an 
arbitrary spirit, are recorded of him ; but these exceptions 
from the general mildness and moderation of his sway are 
not very dark specks in the bright sun of liis internal 
administration. 

The course of hS foreign politics I have already noticed 
as fully as my limits would allow, and as impartially as 
reason would dictate. It cannot be said that all parts of 
his conduct were equally judicious. His zeal against the 
tyrant of the continent was lionorable to his character ; but 
his subsequent alliance with him betrayed a reprehensible 
want of firmness and of consistency. At a time when he 
coidd not effectually resist Napoleon, he might have been 
content with forbearance, instead of transgressing the bounds 
of political virtue by an union with a base and restless dis- 
turber of the peace of mankind. For this temporary ter- 
giversation he might be said to have fully atoned' by his 
renovated and redoubled spirit in defence of the riglits of 
insulted princes and outraged states, if he had not in va- 
rious instances followed the example of the despot whose 
power he overwhelmed. 
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A. 

Aldarrahman^ flourishing reign of, in Spain, i. 28, 6J. 

Abdiil-hnmcd, the grand signor, v. 93, 333. ■* 

Ahercromby, death of sir Ralph, v. 532. 

Aboukir, Nelson’s triumph at, v. 493. 

Acre, sieges of, i. 309; v. 509. 

AdolphuSf the emperor, deposition of, i. 416. 

Adrian IV. pope, remarkable rise of, i. 296. 

Ayincourt, battle of, i. 515. 

Aiguillon, duke of, an unpopular minister, v. 24. 

Air-balloons, invented, v. 574. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, treaties of, hi. 333 ; iv. 337 ; battle near it, 
V. 363 ; a congress at it, vi. 534. 

Alheroni, minister of Spain, iv. 181. 

Albert, the emperor, is killed, i. 421. 

Albigenses, a persecuted sect, i. 320. 

Alboin, the Lombard, reign of, i. 30. 

Alhuera, battle of, vi. 315. 

Albuquerque, the Portuguese hero, ii. 102. 

Alexander VI. the Nero of the popedom, ii. 50. 

— the son of Paul, emperor of Russia, settles the Ger- 
man indemnities with Bonaparte, vi. 11 ; joins the Austrians 
in a war with France, 82 ; co-operates with the Prussians, 
138; attacked the Turks, 153; becomes subservient to the 
French, 170 ; enters into a war with Sweden, 208 ; shakes oft' 
the French yoke, 345 ; suffers severely by the injustice of Na- 
poleon, 353 to 359 ; but drives the invaders from his terri- 
tories, 365 ; and eminently contributes to the deliverance of 
Europe, 407, 449. 

Alexandria, stormed by the French, v. 491 ; twice taken by the 
English, 533; vi. 156; restored, 157. 

Alexis, czax of Russia, iii.*223, 546. 

the unfortunate czarowitz, iv. 174. 
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Alfred^ the Great, reign of, i. 95 to 104. 

expeditions against, ii. 170; v. 113, 201 ; vi. 519. 

Ali, Hyder, an enemy to the English, v. 38, 141. 

Allersheiniy battle of, v. 432. 

Alliance, the triple, iii. 332; the grand, 561 ; the quadruple, iv. 
183 ; one between the houses of Austria and Bourbon, 368 ; 
between Louis XVI. and the revolted North- American colo- 
nies, V. 123 ; a general one against France, 386 ; a confede- 
racy against the emperor Napoleon, vi. 69 ; another, 402. 
Al-Mansour, a renowned general, i. 175. 

Almanza, battle of, iv. 48. 

Alj^honso, the Great, king of Leon, i. 174 ; other Spanish princes 
of the same name, 369, 371, 374, 

, VI. of Portugal, misfortunes of, iii. 334. 

Alva, tyranny of the duke of, ii. 348 ; his success in Portugal, 
377. 

America, discovery of, ii. 110; progress of its colonisation, 122; 
iii. 296; revolt of the British colonies, v. 103: a new state 
formed, 118, 1^3; it’s subsequent history, 164; its rulers 
enter into a war with Great-Britain, vi. 37 1 ; conclude peace, 
465. 

Amiens, treaty of, v. 533. 

Amnesty, act of, in France, vi. 515. 

Amsterdam, rise of, ii. 383 ; siege of the town, v. 191. 
Anabaptists, German, ii. 152. 

Ancyra, battle of, ii. 15. 

Andeli, battle of, i. 246. 

Anne, queen, reign of, iv. 4, «&c. ; her death, l2iL 

, the Russian empress, iv. 204, 244. 

Anson, the circumnavigator, iv, 233, 337. 

Antwerp, siege of, ii, 383. 

Arcole, battle at, v, 443. 

Argam, battle of, vi. 38. 

Armada, Spanish, discomfiture of, ii. 395. 

Arragon, free constitution of, i. 177. 

Arras, engagement near, iii. 214. 

Arts, progress of, ii. 81 ; iii. 513 ; iv. 568 ; v. 573, 

Ascalon, battle of, i. 31 1 . 

Aspem, battle near, vi. 238. 

Ass, feast of the, i. 189. 

Assi, battle of, vi. 35. 

AthehtarC^ reign, i. 137. 

Auersiadt, conflict near, vi. 131. 

Augsburg, diet of, ii. 72 ; confession of, 150 ; recess of, 262 ; 

league of, iii. 425. ‘ 

Austerlitz, battle of, vi. 85. 

Austria} rise of the house of, i. 414 ; greatness of iFs power, ii. 
148 ; it’s decline, vi. 90 ; revival of it s lustre, 397, 512. 
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Bacon, sir Francis, the philosoplier, iii. 539. 

Badajoz, sieges of*, vi. 314/ 316, 339. 

Bagration, prince, an able Russian general, vi. 351, 356. 
Bajazet, or Ba-yezid, fate of, ii. 15. 

Banier, the Swedish general, ii. 495, 507. 

Bannockburn, battle of, i. 405. 

Barbarossa, the corsair, ii. 154. 

Barcelona, sieges of, iv. *23, 29, 113. 

Barnet, battle of, i. 550. 

Barrosa, battle of, vi. 317. 

Bastille, demolition of the, v. 218. 

Batavia, conquest of, vi. 326 ; it is restored, 511. 

Bavarian succession, war of the, v. 132. 

Bautzen, battle near, vi. 392. 

Bayard, death of the chevalier, ii. 139. 

Bay leu, battle of, vi. 199. 

Bayonne, conspiracy of, ii. 318; remarkable assembly in that 
city, vi. 194. 

Bechet, fate of, i. 286. 

Bedford, duke of, regent of France, i. 522, 528. 

Belgrade, battle near, iv. 181 ; siege of, v. 336. 

Belle-isle, reduced by the English, iv. 522. 

Bender, siege of, v. 65. 

Bergen-op-Zoorn, siege of, iv. 333. 

ikrkel, Engelbert van, the ambitious pensionary, v. 138, 148, 
181. 

Berlin taken by the French, vi. 134. 

Beruadotte, marshal, is chosen prince of Sweden, vi. 301 ; joins 
the allies, 397 ; obtains the crown, 53(). 

Berne, reduced by the French, v. 483. 

Bernstorjf, a Danish minister, v. 73, 123. 

Blake, the admiral, iii. 248, 262. 

Blenheim, battle of, iv. 15. ^ 

Blucher,\\\c Prussian general, vi. 398, 403, 490, 502. 

Bohemia, kingdom of, i. 299. 

Boleslaus the ' Ireat, king of Poland, i. 132. 

Bolingbroke, the Tory minister, iv. 122, 126. 

Bonaparti!, rise of, v. 385 ; he is victorious in Italy, 437 ; and 
also in Egypt, 491, 510; makes himself, in effect, sovereign 
of France, 516; re establishes the catholic church, vi. 2; 
frames new constitutions for various states, 4 to 10 ; is in- 
volved in a new war with Great- Britain, 23 ; is declared ein- 
|3eror, 46 ; king of Italy, 67 ; triumphs over the Austrians, 
77, 82, 85; humbles the king of Prussia, 170; intimidates 
the Russian emperor into a peace, 171 ; seduces him into a 
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league, ibid-; conquers Portugal, 181 ; inveigles into France 
the royal family of Spain, 193 ; places his brother, Joseph, 
upon the throne, 194 ; harasses the people with unjust hosti- 
lities, 198 ; is victorious over the Austrians, 243 ; marries an 
Austrian princess, 281; rashly invades Russia, 348; is ex- 
posed to danger from a very powerful alliance, 397 ; has a 
narrow escape, 407 ; is harassed by an invading army, 435 ; de- 
posed, 451 ; sent to Elba, 454 ; recovers his authority, 478 ; 
is totally defeated at Waterloo, 490 ; banished to St. Helena, 
497. His death and character^ 559. 

Borodino^ battle of, vi. 355. 

Bosworth, battle of, i. 561. 

Bougainville^ voyage of, v. 538. 

Bourbony reduction of the isle of, vi. 297. 

BouvineSy battle of, i. 323. 

BoynCy battle near the river, iii. 475. 

Brasily discovered by the Portuguese, ii. 101; niadti an inde- 
pendent empire, vi. 592. 

BredOy peace of, iii. 326. 

Bretigniy peace of, i. 458. 

Brienney an impolitic minister, v. 199. 

Brissoty a factious leader, v. 247 ; his death, 383. 

Britainy abandoned by the Romans, i. 42 ; it’s southern inhabi- 
tants are subdued by the Saxons, 47 ; who are enslaved by the 
Normans, 225. England, Wales, and Scotland, are formed 
into the kingdom of Great- Britain, iv. 44. 

Brunswicky duke of, subdues the republican party in Holland, 
v. 192 ;.is appointed generalissimo’ of an allied army, 256 ; 
is mortally wounded, vi. 131. 

BuccaneerSy account of, iv. 210, 222. 

Buenos-AyreSy reduction of, vi. 104 ; it is retaken, 105. 

Bidly called Unigenitus, iv. 574. 

Bu7ikers~hilly conflict at, v. 105. 

BurgoynCy general, ill success of, v. 122. 

Burgundy y kingdom of, i. 22, 121, 200. 

, different dukes of, i. 509, 519 ; ii. .3. 

BurhCy Edmund, the orator, v. 139,. 584. 

Bute, character of the earl of, v. 36. 

Byngy sir George, success of, iv. 184. 

, admiral John, punishment of, iv. 398. 

ByroHy voyage of, v. 536. 


C. 


Cabaly the arbitrary, iii. 337. 

Cadiz y hold attack of, ii. 413 ; siege of the town, vi. 291. 

Cairo surrenders to the French, v. 492 ; to the English, 533. 
Calais taken by the English, i. 451 ; recovered by the French, 
ii. 252. 
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Calcutta, misfortunes of the English at, iv. 385. 

Calmar, union of, ii. 28 J . 

Calonne, character of, v. 194. 

Camhray, league of, ii. 58 ; peace of, 148. 

Campo-Formio, peace of, v. 468. 

Canada, conquest of, iv. 511. 

Cayidia, war of, iii. 337. 

Canute, reign of, i. 158. 

Cape-Breton, reduced by the English, iv. 292, 455. 

Cape of Good Hope taken, v. 425. 

Capet (Hugh) usurps the French crown, i. 150. 

Carlos, don, poisoned by his father, ii. 416. 

Carlowitz, treaty of, iii. 507. 

Caroline, princess of Wales, remarkable ca»c of, \i. 377 ; pro- 
ceedings against her, when queen, 553; her death, 558. 
Carthagena, besieged by Vernon, iv. 230. 

Cas, St. misfortune at, iv. 452. 

Cassano, conflict at, v. 498. 

Cassova, battle of, ii. 13. 

Castiglionv, battle of, v. 440. 

Castile, king(^om of, i. 368. 

Catharine I., reign of, in Russia, »iv. 177, 

II. seises the crown, iv. 547 ; governs with ability, v. 

52, 59 ; despoils Poland, 87 ; suppresses a rebellion, 96 ; "car- 
ries on two wars against the TurLs, 59, 324 ; her character, 445. 
Catinat, the French general, iii. 492,501. 

Cavendish, the navigator, ii. 392. 

Celibacy introduced among the clergy, i. 141. 

Ceylon, power of the Dutch in, v. 99; war in the island, vi. 39 ; 

sui)jection of the whole country to Ikitish sway, 511. 
Characters of different nations, v. 572, Sic. 

Charles 1. of England is*involved in a civil war, iii, 142; loses 
his life by traitorous violence, 203. 

Jf, is defeated by Cromwell, iii. 244 ; procures the 

sovereignty, 283 ; acts without regard to sound policy, 308, 
311, &c. 

, surnamed Martel, great power of, i. 24. 

the Great (Charlemagne) rules France, i. 54; becomes 

king of Italy, 58 ; erects the western empire, 68. 

-, the Bold, the Fat, and the Simple, reigns of, i. 78, 106, 
108. 

V. of France, a politic prince, i. 460. 

VI. insanity of, i. 507. 

VII. character of, i. 522 ; his success, 531 ; his regula- 
tions, ii. 1. 

VIII. over-runs Italy, ii. 45. 

IX., a young bigot, ii. 352. 

X., commencement of the reign of, vi. 592. 

IV., the emperor, enacts the Golden Bull, i. 475. 

V., of Austria, opposes the Reformation, ii. 129; carries 
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on a vigorous war against the French, 132; oppresstes tho 
elector of Saxony, 205; resigns his power, 264; dies in a mo- 
nastery, 274. 

Charles VI. contends for the crown of Spain, iv. 1 1 ; wages war 
with the Turks, 180. 

VII. is ruined, iv. 263, 275. 

II. of Spain, feels the effects of French ambition, iii. 331 . 

Ill, rashly provokes the English, iv. 526 ; is influenced 

by foreigners, v. 6 ; banishes the Jesuits, 9 ; sends an arma- 
ment against the Algerines, 113, 201 ; is involved in a new 
war with Great-Britain, 1 35. 

IV. attacks the French, v. 374 ; makes peace with them, 

422 ; declares war against Britain, 461 ; is again involved in 
a war with this country, vi. 57 ; is governed by an unprincipled 
minister, 189; abdicates the throne, 191 ; is enticed into 
France and detained, 193. 

IX. of Sweden, an usurper, ii. 470. 

X. conquers Poland, iii. 224. 

XL, an arbitrary prince, iii. 548. 

XII. triumphs over the Russians, iii. 563 ; dethrones 

Augustus king of Poland, iv. 34 ; loses an army in the Ukraine, 
70: finds an asylum among the Turks, 143; is killed in 
J^orway, 170. 

— XIII. enters into a confederacy against France, vi. 395 ; 
gains possession of Norway, 462. 

XIV. See Bernadotte. 

the archduke, skilful retreat of, vi. 83 ; his ill success, 

243. 

Charlotte, death of the princess, vi. 530. 

Chateau- Camhresis, treaty of, ii. 276. 

Chesnic, engagement in the bay of, v. 63. 

Chivalry, rise of, i. 191; it’s good efl^cts, 193; it’s ill conse 
quences, 194, 

Choezim, several conflicts near, v. 61,62; siege of it, 328. 

Choisciil, minister to Louis XV. v. 2 ; his disgraces 21 . 

Christian IL, the Danish tyrant, is deposed, ii. 285. 

III., an able prince, u.285. 

IV., head of the German league, ii. 461 . 

V., an enemy of Sweden, iii. 548. 

VL, a pacific monarch, iv. 245, 

VIL, weakness of, v. 68. 

Christianity embraced by the Romans, i. 8 ; by the French, 21 ; 
by the Spaniards, 25 ; by the Britons, 44 ; by the Saxons, 
49, 60 ; by the Russians, 1 34. It is gradually corrupted, 1 86. 

Christina, queen of Sweden, iii. 218. 

Church, state of the early, i. 185; progress of religious disputes, 
493; corruptions of the Romish church, ii. 73 . — Bee Re- 
formation, 

Churchill, duke of Marlborough, campaigns of,’iv. 5, 10, &c. ; 
his dismission from office, 90. 
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Cid, exploits of the, i. '368. 

Cintra, convention of, vi. 204, 

Cifies,ri8e of the freedom of, i 376. 

Clairfait, operations of, v. 363, 369, 372. 

Clement VI I., pope*, captivity of, ii. 146. 

, - XIV. (Ganganeili) suppresses tlie Jesuitical order, v. 28. 
Clergy y arts and corruptions of, i. 187. 

Clermonty council of, i. 254. 

Clissaw, battle of, iv. 33. 

Clive, a self-taught warrior, iv. 3.5 1, 423. 

Closter-seven, convention of, iv. 414. 

Clotaire I. and II. kings of France, i. 22, 23. 

Clovis, reign of, i. 20. 

Colbert, the French minister, iii. 421 ; iv. 207. 

Coligny, the Protestant leader, ii. 343. 

Columbus, voyages of, ii, 105. 

Co7nb^ts, judicial, i. 120. 

Commerce, progress of, i. 376; iii. 283 ; that of Italy, ii. 70 ; v, 
567 ; of Flanders, ii. 80 ; of Russia, v. 568 ; of Spain and 
Portugal, iii. 287 ; v. 564, 567; of Holland, iii. 290 ; v. 569 ; 
of England, iii, 293; iv. 206; v. 558; of France, iii. 421 ; 

iv. 207 ; v. 563 ; of the Levant, v. 568 ; of Sweden and 
Denmark, 569 ; of Germany, 570. 

Commons, establish their influence, i. 378 ; origin of the house 
of commons in England, 357, 390; French commons, 430 ; 

v. 212: their usurpatory violence, 213. 

Compact, family, iv. 535, 

Companies, Dutch and English East India, rise of, iii. 291, 293; 
reform of the latter, v. 300. 

Condc, Louis prince of, slain, ii. 344; another hero of the fanuly 
defeats the Spaniards, 513. 

Co7ii, sieges of, iv. 270 ; v. 507. 

Cotirad L, the emperor, turbulent reign of, i. 112 ; reigns of the 
second and third, i. 199,264. 

Co7iScriptio7i, military, in France, vi. 117. 

Constance, council of, i. 495. 

Constantinople, decline of the empire of, i. 183 ; reduction of the 
city by the crusards, 332 ; it is recovered by the Greeks, 334 ; 
but their government is subverted by the Turks, ii. 21. 
Constitutions, modern French, v. 241, 384, 426, 515, vi. 4, 452, 
468, 483 ; for the Cis-Alpine republic, 6 ; for the Ligurian 
state, 7; for Switzerland, 10; three in Holland, 65, 114, 
511 ; one in Spain, 194; in Sweden, 218; in Sicily, 336; 
ill Norway, 461 ; new ones in Germany, 512, 529, 535. 

Cooh, James, a celebrated navigator, v. 539. 

Copenhage7i, engagement near, v. 529 bombardment of the city, 

vi. 178. . 

Copernicus, and Kepler, discoveries of, iii. 520. 

Cordova, Moorish kingdom of, founded, i. 28 ; dismembered, 
176. 

, Gonsalvo de, the Great Captain, ii. 49, 53. 
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Corsica, ceded by Genoa to France, y. 15; possessed .for a time 
by the English, 403, 444. 

Cortes, or Spanish parliament, i. 177 ; vi. 295, 423« 

Cortez, the Spanish hero, ii. 112. 

Corunna, battle near, vi. 230. 

Covewonf, in Scotland, iii. 159. 

Cracow, remarkable surprisal of, V. 84. . 

Crm^, battle of, i. 449. 

Crevelt, battle of, iv. 439. 

Crimea, seised by the Russians, v. 172. 

Cromwell, intrigues of, iii. 168, 184; his criminal schemes, 194, 
225; he reduces Ireland, 232; defeats the Scots, 241; ob- 
tains a signal victory at Worcester, 244 ; becomes scwereign of 
the nation, 252. His son loses the protectorship, 272. 
Crusade the first, i. 252 ; the second, 267 ; the third, 306 ; 

others, 329, 331, 335, 363. 

Culloden, battle of, iv. 312. 

Culm, battle of, vi. 400. 

Cunersdorff, battle near, iv. 467. 

Cyprus reduced by the English, i. 309; by the Turks, ii. 361. 
Czaslau, battle of, iv. 249. 


D. 

Damien, punishment of, iv. 400. 

Damietta, siege of, i, 337. 

Danes, character of, i. 90 ; they reduce almost all England, 148 ; 

lose their power in the realm, 161. 

Danton, a revolutionary leader, v. 258, 264. 

Danlzic, siege of, vi. 165. 

Daun, the Austrian general, iv. 409, 472, 501, &c. 

Dehli, battle of, vi. 36. 

Demetrius, the false, ii. 471. 

Denmark, early history of, i. 135; it’s progress, 504; ii. 281, 
472, 514; iii. 224, 548 ; iv. 160 ; v. 68 ; vi. 177. 

Desaix, a French general, v. 509, 525. 

Desiderius, the Lombard, reign of, i. 56. 

Dettbigen, battle of, iv. 259. 

Diets, Germanic, nature of, i. 88. 

Domesday -book, i. 235. 

Domingo, St. or Hispaniola, revolution in, v. 375 ; it is convulsed 
with war, vi. 13, 21 ; becomes independent, 31 ; the capital 
is recovered by the Spaniards, 255. 

Drake, voyages of, ii. 380, 391. 

Dresden, pacification of, iv. 281 ; battle near thedty, vi. 399. 
Dreux, battle of, ii. 312. 

Du-Barri, great, influence ^of, v. 17 ; her death, 383.^ 
practice of, iii. 512. 
battle of, iv. 139. 

Dumouriez, a minister of state, v; 251; a warrior, 263, 270, 
363 ; a deserter of the French republic, 367. 
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Dujihar, battle of, iii. 24 1 . 

Duncan, admiral, defeats the Dutch, v. 463. 

Dundee, fall of, lord, iii. 474. 

Dunkirk, VaVcm hy the Eiif^lish, iii. 216; sold, 313; bosio^od 
by the duke of York, v. 371. 

Dunsfau, archbishop, arts and influence of, i. 139. 

Dupleix, an enterprising French governor, iv. 348. 

Durham, battle near, i. 450. 

Dutch, shake off the yoke of Spain, ii. 369 ; of Franco, vi, 411 

E. 

Edgar, extensive power of, i. 143. 

Edge-hill, battle of, iii. 147. 

Edington, battle of, i. 98. 

Edmund I. and II. murders of, i. 139, 149, 

Edred, reign of, i. 139. 

Edward the Elder, and the Martyr, reigns of, i. 137, bl6. 
the Confessor, reign of, i. 161. 

J. (•oiK|[uers Wales, i. 386. His various regulations, 401. 

II,, miserable death of, i. 412. 

III. makes war upon the Scots, i. 440; attacks the 

French, 447, 458 ; his son, the Black Prince, shines in arms, 
454, 462; characters of both, 464. 

IV. prevails over the house of Lancaster, i. 544, 551. 

— V. is murdered with his brother, i. 558. 

VI. promotes the Reformation, ii. 230. 

Edwy, misfortunes of, i. 142. 

Egbert, unites the heptarchy, i. 48 ; defeats the Danes, 93. 
Egypt, Lower, reduced by the French, v. 492; by the English, 
533; restored to the beys, vi. 21 ; who lose their power, 328. 
Elfrida, account of, i. 144. 

Elizabeth of Bohemia, story of, i. 421. 

■ , queen of England, completes the Reformation, ii. 

254 ; supports the rising republic of Holland, 385 ; baffles 
the hostilities of Philip of Spain, 395. 

Petrowna, procures the Russian sovereignty, iv. 245. 
England, rise of the kingdom of, i. 49 ; it is conquered by the 
Normans, 171; a civil Avar rages throughout the kingdom, 
272; intestine broils recur, 347,356, 408,540; iii. 144; a 
commonwealth is formed, 207 ; royalty is re-established, 283. 
The kingdom of Scotland is united to it, iv. 44 ; and that of 
' Ireland is incorporated v. .'th Great- Britain, v. 519. 

Essex, earl of, beheaded, ii. 433. 

Essling, conflict near, vi. 238. 

Ethclred I. and II., reigns of, i. 95, 146. 

Ethchvolf, reign of, i. 93. 

Elides, king of France, i. 108. 

Evesham, liattle of, i. 358. 
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Eu(jcnv, ])rinco, r(^ut.s tlic Turks, iii. 507 ; the battle of 

Turin, iv. ‘29. 

Europe, ancient inhabitants of, i. 2 ; great change in it’s state, 

n. 

, modern, u'ra of the history of, i. 20 ; new system of 

policy among it’s rulers, ii. 44 ; sliakcn by the French revolu- 
tion, v. 271, Occ.; and by the arbitrary power of llonaparlc, 
vi. 1 1, <Sic. tlu' continent is rescued from his yoke, 510. 
Eylaii, l)attle of, vi. l()2. 


F. 


Fiilkland-iahuid contest, v. 43. 

EcmarSy action at, v. 309. 

Ferdinand I. II. and 111. reigns of the emperors, ii. 357, 453, 
490. 

the Catholic, government of, ii. 25. 

VI., a pacific prince, iv. 322. 

\4L is inveigled from Spain into France by Bona- 

])arte, vi. 192; but his sovereignty is acknowleg<‘d during his 
exile, 197 ; he is restored to liberty and power, 457. 

, the archduke, well governs the Milanese, v. 1 1. 

, duke of Parma, opposes pope Clement XIII,, v. 12. 

, king of Naples, humbles the po[)e, v. 13. 

Feudal syfitrm, rise of, i. 15; it/s defects, i/)i(L ; dreadful disorders 
of feudal anarchy, 190. 

FleuruSf two battles near, iii. 492; v. 389. 

Fleury, a h'rench minister, iv. lt)5, 2 10, 250. 

Flodden, battle of, i. 152, 

Foesani, battle of, v. 334. 

Fontainhleau, treaties of, iv. 263; vi. 190. 

Fontenai, battle of, i. 79. 

Fonicnoy, battle of, iv. 279. 

Fox, Charles, becomes a minister, v. 154, 290; account of his 
India bill, 297 ; he is discarded, 298 ; re-enters the calunet, 
vi. 97 ; negotiates with France, 121 ; his death and character, 

124. 

France, rise of I he kingdom of, i. 20; its aggrandisement, 21 ; 
it’s sufferings from the Normans, 91 ; it’s govm nment becomes 
entirely feudal, 159; progress of it’s history, 251 , 200, 305, 
500, 522 ; ii. 1, 45, 58, cVc. iii. 207, 328, &c. iv. 240, cVc. 
commencement of the revolution, v. 219; formation of a re- 
public, 206; progress of the French in the conquest of other 
countries, 389, 437; vi. 9, 82, 133, 169, 181, ; they are 

humbled and disgraced, 449, 456, 510. 

Francis I. takes Milan, ii. 69 ; but is afterwards dejnived of 
liis Italian compiesls, 134; and is made ))risoner, 142. 

II., short reign of, ii. 280. 
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Francia 1 , of Lormin, l)ocomos emperor ; "2H \ ; hij^ t harnotcr, 

V. (](). 

— II. engages in a war with the French revolutionists, v. 

2.02, 3.08 : ai;re(‘S to ii pc'are, 4(>8 ; renews hostilities, -UU) ; 
engai^cs in anotlier war, vi. (it) ; is driven from his capital, 82 ; 
submits to disgraceful terms of peace, 90, 2,08 ; enters into a 
new league against France, 395 ; meets with great success, 
449; adjusts the aftliirs of Europe with his allies, .010 ; esta- 
blishes his power in Italy, .081. 

Franckfort, memorable declaration at, vi. 413. 

Franklin, a zealous promoter of the American revolt, v. 88. 
Frederic Barbarossa, the emperor, contends with the Polanders 
and Bohemians, i. 299 ; oppresses the Italians, and attacks 
the pope, 300; shines as a v/arrior in Asia, 304. 

— II. triumphs over his rival Otho, i. 335; undertakes a 

crusade, 340 ; makes war upon the yiope, 342 ; dies in distress, 
344. 

— III. is involved in dilliculties, i. 535 

, elector Palatine, rashness and misfortunes ol, ii. 152 

III. king- of Denmark, iii. 548. 

IV. is humbled by the Swedes, iii. 552. 

V., a patriotic prince, v. 68. 

the Wise, magnanimity of, ii. 124. 

I.^ king of Prussia, iii. 562. 

II., a politic prince, iv. 238. 

III. conquers Silesia, iv. 239; prosecutes hostilities with 

various success, 274, 388, &c. Floufishing state ol his domi- 
nions, 570 ; their calamitous state after the war, v. 52. He 
cultivates with zeal the artsol peace, 53 ; dismembers I olaud, 
83; makes a masterly retreat from Bohemia, 133 ; his mode 
of life, 176 ; his death, 177 ; character, 178. 

William, settles by arms the ali’airs of Holland, v. 191 ; 

joins in the war against France, 256 ; dismembers Poland, 
411, 415; his dt'ath, 469 ; and a sketch of his character, ihuL 
— His son enters into a war with Napoleon, vi. 127 ; is hum- 
bled and weakened, 174; joins the Russians in a new war, 
389 ; profits by the ])eace, 512, 

Freylmrcf, battle of, ii. 516. 

Frihurej, commoti lus at, v. 160. 

Friedlandj battle near, vi. 168. 


G, 

Gadebush, battle iv. 160. 

Gama, Vasco de, opens the passage to 
Good Hope, ii. 99. 

Gelnshcim, battle of, i. 417 , 

Geneva, revolutions at, v. 158, 159, 484. 
Genoa, taken by the Austkians, iv. 323 


India by the Cape of 


recovered, 325. The 
u H 2 
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state is dcmocratisccl, v. 401 ; it is ceded to the king of Sar- 
dinia, vi. 514. 

George 1 . king of Great-Britain, subdues the partisans of the 
house of Stuart, iv. 141 ; overawes the Spaniards, 190. 

II, favors the Whigs, iv. 197 ; enters into a war with 

Spain, 225; is obliged to change his ministry, 247 ; takes up 
arms against the French, 258 ; suppresses a rebellion, 312; 
again attacks the French, 359 ; is very successful, 455, &c. 

in. continues the war with spirit, iv. 517 ; but makes a 
less satisfactory peace than might have been expected, 561 ; 
otTends the Americans by irregular taxation, v. 39, 41 ; en- 
deavours to subdue their opposition by arms, 103 ; is checked 
in his views by their courage and zeal, 122; draws upon him- 
self the hostilities of France, 128; and of Spain, 135; finds 
a new enemy, 148 ; makes peace, 163 ; joins in the crusade 
against Franco, 363 ; agrees to the treaty of Amiens, 533 ; 
renews the war, vi. 23 ; zealously supports the cause of the 
Spanish patriots, 206 ; becomes incapable of tbe task of go- 
vernment, 304 ; dies at an advanced age, 544. ilis character 
is given in two points of view, 545, 546. 

George, j)rince of Wales, is appointed regent of Great-Britain 
and Ireland, vi. 305 ; prosecuU^s his father’s system of policy, 
3l)() ; restores peace to Europe, 510. He becomes king, 548. 

Gerrtialn, count de St., a ministerial reformer, v. IK). 

Germany, state of, i. 55; rise of its empire, 68; the influence 
of the l.oiise of Austria is established over it, i. 500; it is lia- 
rassed with a thirty-years’ war, ii. 451, ; it’s state is altered 

l)y the Fnmch revolution, v. 273 ; and by the ])owcr of Bona- 
])nrt^, vi. 11, 120 ; a new^ settlement is adjusted, 5 12. 

Gerona, siege of, vi. 269, 

Ghent, treaties of, ii. 372 ; vi. 465. 

Gibraltar, reduced by the English, iv. 18; in vain besieged by 
the Spaniards, v. 151, 156. 

Glen-eoc, massacre at, iii. 482. 

Glendour, Owen, rebellion of, i. 485. 

Godolphin, an able statesman, iv. 5, 90. 

Godoy, the Spanish minister, vi. 180. 

Godwin, a potent earl, death of, i. 101. 

Goertz, tbe baron de, iv^ 101, 168, 171. 

Goths, character of, i. 9, 13. 

Grafton administration, v. 41. 

Granada, kingdom of, subdued by the Castilians, ii. 27. 

Gregory VJI. an arrogant and turbulent pontiff, i. 207. 

Grenville, George, an English minister, v. 36,39; his sou acts 
with Mr. Pitt in the cabinet, 317 ; with Mr. Fox, vi. 97. 

Grey, lady Jane, death of, ii, 247, 

alternately taken, v. 424 ; re-captured, vi. 297 ; given 
up to the Swedes, 395. 

Garlphv, a faction opposed to the Ghibelius, i. 264. 
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Guiscardy Robert, success or, i, ‘205. 

Ginsc, (Iccith of two dukes of,ii. 313, 3S)8. 

Gifstavus Vasa, delivers Sweden irom Danish tyranny, ii. 28 t. 

11.^ or Adolphus, acts as a Protestant hero, ii. 174; 

defeats the imperial troops, 476 ; is repulsed near Nuremberg, 
478; falls at Lutzen, 484. 

. IIP 

subverts the Swedish constitution, v. 7t); enters 
into a war, 329 ; is assassinated, 358. 

; Joiiis the emperor Paul in support of ncutr.il 

claims, v. 526 ; he is dethroned, vi. 216. 

11 . 

/falidoitm-hi/ly l)at.tle. of, i. MO. 

Hampdctiy John, death of, iii. 150. 

ndriaUy battle of, vi. 409. 

Hanover y treaty of, iv. 19(>. 

Unrdi’CanutCy reig;!! of, i. 161. 

Hardy and Horne Tooke, trieds of, v. 109. 

Harhnjy the minister, iv. 83, 98, 1 18. 

iJarold 1. and II., reig'ns of, i. 161, 1()5. 
battle of, i. 170. 

, Warren, impeachment of, v. 303; com lasiun of his 

trial, 416. 

HavannaJiy surrender of, iv. 554. 

Havywitz y vom\iy negotiations of, vi. 89, 105. 

Henry the Fowler reigns in ( -ermaiiy, i. 113. 

the Bavarian becomes king of Lombardy aiul emjK ior, 

i. 129. 

111. renders the Hungarians tributaiy, i. 203. 

IV., the Great, compiers Saxony, i. 206; is deposed l)y 

the pope, 209 ; appoints a new pope, 213; lakes Home hy 
assault, 214; is harassed hy the rel}ellion of his sons, 215; 
dies in misery, 218. 

— V. detiirones his father, i. 261. 

VI. su])dues the Sicdiiaii kingdom, i. 328. 

VH. reduecs the Italian states to obedience, i.424. 

• the Lion, r dva nturcs of, i. 302. 

L seises the Fmglish crown, i. 243. 

II. has a long contest with Becket the primate, i. 279; 

defends hiuiscdf with spirit both against ibreign and domestic 
enemies, 289 ; enaets wise laws, 291. 

HI. imprudeiiee and misfortunes of, i. 351. 

- IV. usurps tlie throne, i. 484 ; (piells a revolt, IS 7. 

V. invades Franee, i. 514; acts as ivgimt of that coim 

try, 520. 

VI. isdetlironed, i. 5 14 ; le -instated, 54!) ; das m piison, 
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JJcnry VIL es^tublishes an uncontrolled power, ii. 42 ; Ids 
death and policy, 44. 

■ VIII. shakes off the papal yoke, ii. 181 ; remarks on his 

tyranny, 197. 

, prince, death of, iii. 20. 

I. of France, is obliged to relincprish the crown, i. 154 ; 

re-instates himself, ibid. 

— II. makes war upon Charles V. ii. 225 ; upon the Eng- 
lish, 237, 252 ; and upon Philip of Spain, 208. 

III. kills his chief adversary, ii. 398 ; is murdered, 399. 

IV. defeats the catholics, ii. 401 ; embraces popery, 400 ; 
is reduced to great distress, 41 1 ; but surmounts all difficulties, 
ibuL; forms grand schemes, 446 ; loses his lifeby violenec, 
447. 

IV. of Castile, dethronement of, ii. 23. 

-, prince, the Portuguese navigator, ii. 98. 

Heptarchy y Saxon, i. 48; it is absorbed in a monarchy, 49. 

Hochkirc/ien, action at, iv. 445. 

Hoffci\ a 4 yrolese patriot, vi. 247. 

Hogue, Cape la, engagement near, iii. 484. 

Hohenlindcn, defeat of the Austrians at, v. 526. 

revolutions in, iv. 330; v. 193, 407 ; it is invadt'd with- 
out effect by an allied army, 518; falls com])lcU4y under the 
French yoke, vi. 53 ; reverts to the liouse of ()rang<‘, 4 1 3. 

//orn(?/c/o?/, battle of, i. 486. 

Hopc,\hc Capeol’Cood, com[ucst of, v. 425; vi. 9!), 

lloivc, a gallant admiral, v. 402. 

Hugh, the abbot, extraordinary influence of, i. lit). 

Hungary, kingdom of, i. 336 ; revolution in, ii. 1()8 ; it bi‘eomes, 
with Boliemia, a branch of the Austrian dominions, 222. 

Huni(id(’i>y\\\o, Hungarian Iiero, i. 536. 

Hass, JoJiii, the reformer, i. 4JK). 

Hyde, earl of Ciarendon, unmerited exile of, iii. 328. 

J. 

Jacobins, an infamous club, v. 229, 24U. 

Jarjcllon,\m\[vs latliuania with Poland, i. 503. 

Janies \. of Scotland, assassination of, i. 523; reigns of James 
II. HI. IV. and V.,546; ii. 33, 39, J9J. 

y|\ becomes king of the whole; island of Britain, iii. 2 ; 

peac(; with Spain, 13; enacts very useful regulations 
ibr Ireland, 17. 

11. of England, o[)presses the nation, iii. 433 ; and is de- 

j'/O :ed by general consent, 463. 

J'unurnisls, [xasemition of, iv. 574. 

Jura, t he cluefseat of the Dutch ])ow(w in India, iii, 293, 

fi-na, b.iM li' neai , vi, I i 1 . 
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Jervis j a naval liero, v. 46'2. 

Jerusalem taken by the Christians, i. 258. 

institution of, iii, 522; their banishment from Portii^^ul, 
iv. 538 ; dissolution of the order in France, 578 ; expulsion of 
the Spanish Jesuits, v. 9; annihilation of the whole fratcr- 
pope Clement XIV., 28. 

Imaijc-worshij^, contest respecting, i. 33. 

Independents, a fanatical sect, iii. 167. 

India, various parts of, colonised by Europeans, ii. 101 ; iv. 
379, 427 ; great extension of the British power in that part of 
tlic globe, V. 512. 

fndics, discovery of the West, ii. 107. 

Innocent 111., arbitrary procot dings of, i. 318. 

Investiture, right of, disputed, i. 208; decided, 221. 

Joa?i, j)ope, remarkable story of, i. 84. 

, (jueen of Naples, i.472, 491. 

John XIL. \)ope, deposition of, i. 123. 

XXII., a bold priest, i. 467. 

, king of England, murders his nephew, i. 317; signs Magna 

Charta, 324; dies amidst civil broils, 348. 

, king of France, captivity of, i. 455. 

of Austria, defeats the navy of Selim, ii. 3()2 ; takes Tunis, 

364. 

Basilowitz, aggrandises the Russian empire, ii. 279. Ilis 

grandson is still more successful, 280. 

Casimir, king ol‘ Poland, iii. 223. 

Joseph 1., the emperor, iv. 22,40, 86. 

II. begins his reign with promising appearances, v. J50; 

su]iersedes the Dutch barrier, 151 ; accommodates a dispute 
with the states, 175; occasions by his tyranny a Belgic re- 
volt, 338 ; makes concessions on his death-bed, 311. Sketch 
of his cliaracter, 3 12. 

^ king of Portugal, is assailed hv a conspiracy, iv. 538 ; 

endangered by war, 53!) ; sutlers the marquis de Pombal to 
govern him,v. 8. 

Bollapart^ is declared king oT Naples, vi. 108 ; of 

Spain, l!)4. 

Jourdan, a Ereneh general, v. 3,89, 420, 433. 

Ireland, nominal’v coiupieied by the Englisli, i. 288; more fully 
reduced, ii. 431 ; relK'llions in it, iii. 119; v. 494 ; it is united 
in point of legislaturi' with Great Britain, 521. 

Irene, ambition of, i. 68. 

Isabella, qncen of Castile, ii. 25. 

fsmael, siege of, v. 345. 

Jfuly, Ostro-Golliic ^:)nqiiest of, i. 29; it’s ro-nuiv>n with llie 
Greek empire, 30 ; it is formed into anew kingdom by Charle- 
magne, 58; disiueinbered, 121. Some of it's slaks are re- 
volutionised by the I'revicb, v. 443, 461 ; tlu' juuthern ]>avts 
arc formed into a kingdom by Napoleon, vi. 67 ; a new scllle- 
ment take^^ place, 5( h 
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Iviui, a Russian pvince, death ol, v. 65. 
Julius IT., pope, schemes of, ii. 56. 
Junta y the supreme Spanish, vi. 207. 
Jutc.rhocky battle of, vi. 401. 
battle of, ii. 401. 


IC. 

Katzbachy battle near the river, vi. 398. 

KentzingcUy battle of, v. 43.5. 

Killikranhj y battle of, iii. 473. 

KnightSy mode of creating, i. 192; account of various orders, 
327 ; knights errant, 368. 

KnoXy the reformer, ii. 291. 

Kalin, battle of, iv. 409. 

Koniach, battle of, v. 433. 

Kosciuszkoy ‘d Polish patriot, v. 356,413. 

Krasnoi, two battles near, vi. 363. 

Kutusoff, a distinguished Russian general, vi. 355, 359. 

L. 

LacUslaus and VI., reigns of, in Poland, ii. 17; iii. 223. 
Laffeldty or Val, battle ot\ iv. 333. 

Lagos, sea-fight near, iv. 492. 

Lake, general, exploits of, vi. 35, 101. 

Lally, an unfortunate general, iv. 4H9, v. 5. 

Landen, battle of, iii. 499. 

Landrecy, siege of, v. 387. 

J^andshiit, conflict near, iv. 500. 

Laon, battle near, vi. 440. 

Lasivari, battle of, vi. 36. 

Laudohn, a celebrated general, iv. 466, 500. 

Law, the finan(!ial adventurer, iv. 185. 

LaivSy Russian eod(j of, v. 124; 'ri.iscan code, 201 ; Austrian 
legisbcition, 202. 
l.caguc, the Hanseatic, i. 345. 

, the holy, in France, ii. 367, .391), 412 ; a similar one in 

Germany, 445 ; a political one in the same country, v. 174; 
another holy league, vi. 514. 

Learning y revival of, i. 189; ii. 82. 

Lrkrster, fall of the earl of, i. 358. 

Lf'ipslCy battles near, ii. 476, 510 ; vi. 406. 

Leo, the Isaurian, reign of, i. 33. ^ 

V., inhumanity of, i. 180. 

X. pope, reputation of, ii. 63. 

XIl., elevation and conduct of, vi. 588. 

/iC'o//, kingdom of, i. 174. 
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Leopold 1., the emperor, opposes the Turks and the French, iii. 
489 ; forms the grand alliance, 562. 

ll. governs Tuscany with high fame, v. 14 ; acts with 

policy when sovereign of Austria, 343, 348 ; dies, 357. 

LepantOy engagement near, ii. 362. 

Lcrida, siege of, ii. 526. 

Lewes, battle of, i. 356. 

Lexington, a scene of intestine hostilities, v. 104. 

Leyden, siege of, ii. 370. 

lAberty, English, charter of, i. 324, 354. 

Lignitz, battle of, iv. 504. 

Ligny, battle of, vi. 486. 

Lincoln, conflict at, i. 272. 

Lisbon, earthquake at, iv. 365. 

Lisle, siege of, iv. 57. 

Lissa, battle near, iv. 432. 

Zor/i, battle of, v. 438. 

Lollards, conspiracy of, i. 513. 

London, becomes the capital of England, i. 102 ; it is the scent* 
of a dreadful conflagration, iii. 320; and of alarniinii riots, v,. 
140. 

London^Derry, siege of, iii. 474. 

Lothaire, the emperor, reign of, i. 78. 

If., a brave and active prince, i. 2G2. 

, king of France, i. 117. 

Lovat, lord, extraordinary character of, iv. 305. 

Louis 1., the Debonnaire, succeeds Charlemagne as emperor and 
king of France, i. 72 ; is deposed by his sons, 75 ; restore!!, 77. 

II., the emperor, reign of, i. 81, 86. 

the German, i. 80, 82. 

V. defeats his Austrian competitor, i. 466. 

11., of France, reign of, i. 104. 

III., account of, i. 105. 

IV, and V., reigns of, i. 117. 

VI. proves one of the lx*st kings of France, i. 261. 

— ■ — VI 1. enters into a holy war, i. 267 ; returns with dis'j,racc, 
269. 

VI 1 1, invades England, i. 348. 

IX. is deb ated in Egypt, i. 364; acts witli justice, 36.5; 

dies in a new crusade, 367. 

X., a rapacious despot, i. 434. 

XI. is imprisoned by the duke of Burgundy, ii. 4 ; ex- 
tends his kingdom, 5 ; dies in extreme horror, 6. 

XII. reduces the Milanese, ii. 52; loses that duchy, 63; 

, rescues himself from great danger, 65. 

XIII. is ruled ny Luino^ ii. 458 ; by Richelieu, 460. 

XIV. is involved both in foreign and civil war, iii. 208; 

concludes peace with Spain, 216; assists the Dutch, 315; 
sends troops to reduce the Nelhei lands, 331 ; nearly eoiupicrs 
Uolltuid, 350 ; subdues FrcUiche-Coiute, 362 ; compels liis ad- 
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versarics to accept his terms, 378 ; renews hostilities, 410 ; 
treats the protestants with great cruelty, 423 ; suirers by the 
valor and exertions of the allies, iv. 17, 26, 29 ; ,sues for 
peace, 40; obtains it, 110; favorable sketch of his character 
by the duke of Berwick, 129. 

Louis XV. makes war upon the king of Spain, iv. 183; upon 
the emperor, 202 ; is embroiled with the queen of Hungary, 
241 ; and with the king of Great-Britain, 265 ; concludes 
peace, 340 ; risques a new war, 356 ; draws the Spanish court 
into an union, 519; has a contest with some of his parlia- 
ments, 575; banishes the Jesuits, 579; is again at variance 
with the magistracy, v. 2; neglects the duties of his station, 
3 ; loses his son, 4 ; is governed by the duke de Choiseul, 5 ; 
subdues Corsica, 17 ; changes his ministry, 21 ; acts arbi- 
trarily, 22 ; dies miserably, 33. 

XVI. espouses Marie Antoinette of Austria, v. 19; re- 
establishes the different parliaments, 110; is persuaded to en- 
ter into a war with Great-Britain, 122 ; convokes the states 
of the realm, 208; is driven from his palace, 259; dei)ose(l, 
266 ; tried by the national convention, 275; condemned to 
death, 288 ; beheaded, 292. His cliaraeter, 293. 

XVII., j)remature death of, v. 421. 

XVIII. is placed on the throne by the allies, vi. 452. 

Bonaparte is declared king of Holland, vi. 114; dei)Osed, 

283. 

Loivositz^ battle of, iv. 391. 

Lucerne, battle near the lake of, v. 486. 

Luiprand, reign of, in Italy, i. 33. 

Lnncville, j)eace of, v. 526. 

Lutfici\ the reformer, ii. 75, 129. 

Lutzen, battles near, ii. J83; vi. 391. 

Luxemhury, duke of, defeats king William, iii. 379. .a)0, 

Lyons, siege of, v. 381. 


M. 

Macartncifs ambassadorial voyage, v. .054. 

Mdcheth, story of, i. 162. 

Madison^ the Anierii aii })resident, rushes into a war with Great- 
Britain, vi. 371. 

Madrid, massacre at, vi. 192. 

Macstricht, sieges of, iv. 339. 

MaycUan, voyage of, iii. 284. 

Maida, battle of, vi. 110. 

Malpla(/aet, batile of, iv. 64. 

A/a I ^ a, attempt upon, ii. 359; it /'alls inio ihc liancls of /he 
French, v. 489 ; is reduced by the English, 02/». 

Manilla, rerluction of, iv. 55(i. 

Mantua, siege of, v. 440. 
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Marcyifjo^ battle of, v. 524. 

Manjuret^ the (lau<]^liter of Waldcmar, obtains the three Scan- 
dinavian crowns, i. 506; ii. 281. 

of Anjou, governs Henry VI., i. 530. 

Maria Theresa, is attacked by the kinj? of Prussia, iv. 238 ; and 
by the French, 242; but is assisted by George 11., 248; 
makes peace with Frederic, 250, 281 ; with Louis, 341 ; par- 
ticipates of the spoils of Poland, v. 83 ; her death and cha- 
racter, 146. 

(piecn of Portugal, dismisses Pombal, v. 120. 

Marie Antoinette, sacritice of, v. 382, 

Marieridal, battle of, ii. 521. 

Marifjyiaii, defeat of the Swiss at, ii. 69. 

Marsafjlia, action at, iii. 501. 

Marston-woor, battle of, iii. 163. 

A'/arthicsii, battle near, v. 335. 

Alar tinii flic taken by the English, iv. 550 ; v. 421 ; vi. 254. 

Alart/ 1. restores popery, ii. 248. 

11., death of, iii. 486. 

, queen of Scotland, calamitous fate of, ii. 389. 

Massena, remarkable retreat of, vi. 311. 

Massoura, battle of, i. 364. 

Malchcvilz, engagement at, v. 413. 

MatUdity a powerful Italian princess, i. 211, 

, the empress dowager, contends with SU'phen for the 

crown of England, i. 271. 

, queen of Denmark, misfortunes and death of, v. 71, 73. 

AlaftJnas, the emperor, reign of, ii, 450. 
j\Tai(j)co(t, the French chancellor, v. 18. 

Alaurcpas, a French minister, v. 108, 162. 

Alaai'ice^ the Saxon, heads a league against Charles V., ii. 219. 

, prince, military career of, ii. 409, 419, tVc. 

iMaxiwiUnn 1. defeats the French, 537 ; joins in a league 
against Veniee, ii. 58 ; enacts new regulations, 77. 

It. contends with the Turks, ii. 359. 

Mayors of the palace in France, great power t)f, i. 23. 

Mazarine, cardinal, governs France, ii. 528 ; iii. 209 ; his cha- 
racter, 217. 

Mentz, siege of. v. 371. 

Mershnrij, battle of, i. 213. 

Methodists, sect of, iv. 615 ; a great alarm among them, vi. 307. 
Mexieo, conquest o ’, ii, 117. 

Miekael, sovereign of P-issia, ii. 473. 

Milan, duchy of, seised by Cliarles V., ii. 158 ; conquered by 
Ponaparti*, v. 439 ; repui)licanisod, 443, 462 ; formed into 
kingdom, vi. 67 ; recovered hy the Austria us, 459. 

Mina, a celebrated Spanish partisan, \i. 319. 

Alindcu, hatth*, of, iv. 463. 

Minorca, diildcnt leducUons of, iv. 59, 37 >, v. 15 L 
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MiraheaUj an intrigiiinp^ politician, v. 216, 222, 23 J. 
Missionary voyage, 551, 

Missisippi scheme, iv. 185. 

Mohammed the Great subdues the Greeks, ii. 2 1 . 

Mohammedan power, rise of, i. 26. 

Mohvitz^ battle of, iv. 239. 

Monasteries, multiplication of, i. 195 ; their suppression in Eng- 
land, ii. 187 ; their diminution in the Austrian dominions, v. 
168 ; their extinction in France, 225. 

Monk, general, restores monarchy in Britain, iii. 282. 

Monks and nuns, extravagant absurdity of, i. 196 ; their liceU’ 
tiousness, 197. 

Monmouth, decapitation of the duke of, iii. 432. 

Montcalm, a French general, iv. 486. 

Monte-hello, battle at, v. 523. 

Montecuculi, the great commander, iii. 365. 

Monte-lezino, battle of, v. 437. 

Montfort, the heroic countess of, i. 446. 

Montmorency, the constable de, ii. 309. 

Montrose, adventures of the marquis of, iii. 174, 180, 234. 
Moore, sir John, death of, vi. 230. 

Moors subdue the greater j->artof Spain, i. 27. 

Moreau, a distinguished general, v. 431 ; his retreat, 434 ; his 
prosecution for a conspiracy, vi. 49 ; alliance with the enemies 
of France, and death, 400. 

Moscow, conflagration of, v. 358. 

Musselburgh, battle of, ii. 233. 

Mutiny at the Noro, v. 446. 

Mysore, partition of*, v. 512. 


N. 


Nanir.r, sieges of, iii. 496, 504 ; iv. 3 19; v. 27 1 . 

Nanci, commotions at, v. 230. 

Nantes, promulgation of the edict of, ii. J J 3 ; i( is i evoked in 
422. 

Naples reduced by llic Spaniards, ii. 53; by the Freneh, \. 
497 ; vi. 108 ; recovered by Ferdinand, lli»; enslaved bv tlit‘ 
emperor of Austria, 581. 

Narva, battle of, iii. 5f)3. 

Nasehy, defeat of the first Charles at, iii. 177. 

Navarre, kingdom of, i. 174; ii. 62. 

Necknr^ administration, v. 161,208, 220. 

Necklace, story of the, v. 195. 

N(dson, a naval hero, vi. 463, 493, 529; liis signal fiiuiiipli, 
vi. 72 ; death, and character, 74. 

Netherlands, llic Spanudi, transferred to Austria, iv. Ill; eon 
quered by the French, v. 271; formed with Ilolluml into a king- 
flom, vi. 511. 
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Neutrality, armed, v. 145,526. 

battles near, iii. 156, 166. 

Nicholas 1., pope, spirit of, i. B4. 

— ^ famous decree of, i. 205. 

Nicopolis, battle of, ii. 14. 

Nieuport, engagement at, ii. 419. 

Nimeguen, peace of, iii. 378 ; reduction of the place by tlie 
French, v. 404. 

Nonillcs, character of the duke de, iv. 260. 

Nootka, contest for, v. 312. 

Nor4lingen, battles near, ii. 487, 522. 

Normans, depredations of, i. 70 ; their character, 90 ; they erect 
a ducal sovereignty in France, 109; and c()nf|iicr Fngland, 

171. 

Northampton, battle of, i. 541. 

North mnberland, the potent duke of, ii. 239. 

Norway, kingdom of, i. 135; it is united to Denmark, 595; to 
Sweden, vi. 462. 

Notables, two convocations of, v. 198,208. 

Novi, battle of, v. 503. 

Nysladt, treaty of, iv. 172. 


O. 


Oczakoff, siege s of, iv. 20 1 ; v. 330. 

(diva, trc'aty of, iii. 225. 

Olivarez, minister of Spain, ii. 4.54. 

Opera, the Italian, iv. 571. 

O/y/cc.s of the llritish [)iivy council, in opposition to Bonaparte’s 
continental system, vi. 184 ; their revocation, 33 4. 

Orlea?is, cruel fate of (lie maid of, i. 529. 

— , the regent duke of, iv. 130, 180, 194 ; the revolutionai y 

duke of, v. ‘ilO, 383. 

Ostend, siege of, ii. 420. 

Of ho, the Great, triumphs in Bohemia, i. 119; in Bavaria, 120; 
and ill Italy, 121 — 5. 

II. suppresses a revolt in Italy, i. 127. 

Til. reigns with reputation, i. 128. 

IV. is ruined by the Suabian tiarty, i. 335. 

Ondenarde, liattlc of, iv. 56. 


P. 

Painting, revival of, ii. 81. 

Palatinate, (‘ruelly ravagc'.d by the French, iii. 490 
Palermo, engagement near, iii. 369 ; massacre in that city, vi. 
579. 

Panama takmi by the Br.ccan^crs, iv. 220. 
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PariSy siop:os of, i. lOG; ii. 402; it is Iwioo taken by tbe allies, 
vi. 419, 004. 

, i)eacc of, iv. 5(32; other treaties, vi. 456, 510. 

■ , uiassaere ut, ii. ‘152; revolutionary cominotions in that 

(?ity, V. 210,216, 220, cVe. ; revolt of the scelions, 425. 

Pdrliament of England, increasing importance of, i. u57 : war 
between the king and that assembly, iii. 144. 

Parliamchls of France, i. 428 ; contest between that of l^aris and 
the court, iii. 210 ; farther dissensions, iv. 575; v. 2, 20; those 
bodies are suppressed, 225. 

Parma, exploits of the duke of, ii. 374, 378 ; his death, 405. 

Passarowitz, peace of, iv. 181. 

Passau, treaty of, ii. 227. 

Pavia, battle of, ii. 141 ; massacre at, v. 439. 

Paid [II., pope, schemes and death of, ii. 213. 

IV., a restless pontilf, ii. 263. 

, sovereign of the Russian empire, joins in a league against 

the French, v. 495 ; testifies his animosity against Frilain, 
526 ; is murdered, 530. 

Pedro, o\' Peter the Cruel, i. 461. 

Pelngius, erects the kingdom of Asturias, i. 27. 

Pepin d’Heristal, governs France, i. 23 ; his grandson depos(‘S 
Childeric, and seises the throne, 38. 

Perouse, M. de la, voyage of, v. .545. 

Perceval, Spencer, assassination of, vi. 332. 

Pel'll, reduction of, ii. 119. 

Pestilence, one of extraordinary maligtiity, i. 452. 

Peter, the czar, forms sijlcndld sctiemes, iii. 549; reci'ives a 
signal defeat, 563 ; routs the Swedes, iv. 70 ; extends his em- 
pire, 143, 163; rescues himself from great dangxag J5.‘l; a 
poetical tribute to his fame, 178. 

II., a short-lived czar, iv. 204. 

III., is dethroned and murdered, iv. 547. 

— the Hermit, i. 254. 

Peterwaradin, battle of, iv. 180. 

Pfortzheim, conflict near, v. 432. 

Philip, the emperor, is assassinated, i, 334. 

, king of France, is excommunicated by tbc])()pe, i. 252 ; is 

unable to maintain order among his subjects, 259. 

II. joins in a crusade, i. 305; conquers Normandy and 

Anjou, 3 18 ; defeats a numerous army in Flanders, 323. 

HI. dies of grief, i. 427. 

fV. has a contest with the pope, i. 429 ; persecutes (he 
Templars, 432; favors the commons, 4.34. 

V., or the Fong, i. 43.' 

VI. is unfortunate in war, i. 449. 

. ]. of Spain, ii. 42, .55. 

IJ. persecutes the |)rotestants with atrocious crucify, ii. 

307 ; tyrannises over his Netherland subjects, 347 ; who re- 
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volt, 369 ; he i^ains possession of Portn^^al, 377 ; but fails in 
the long-mccUtatcd invasion of England, 396\ 

Philip 111. banishes the Morcscocs, ii. 423. 

IV. loses Vovtugal, ii. 503. 

V. secures the crown after along contest, iv. 110; Is 

swayed by women, 181, 322. 

Philosophers, foreign and English, iii. 520, 539; French, 580; 
of various nations, v. 575, c^c. 

Pichegru, an eminent French general, v. 387, 404 ; his deatli, 
vi. 49. 

Piets, origin of, i. 43. 

Pilnitz, conference at, v. 357. 

William, an able and popular minister, iv. 395, 417; l\is 
resignation, 530; he forms a new administration, v. 41 ; his 
character, 127. 

' , the younger, guides the helm, v. 298. 

Pius VI., pope, character of, v. 168 ; he is pcrsi'imted by the 
French, 439 ; deposed, 476. 

VII. is deprived of his temporal power, vi. 241 ; recovers 

it, 459. 

Pizarro, achievements of, ii. 119. 

P lossy, ])attle of, iv. 425. 

Plot, the gunpowder, iii. 13; the ))opi!>h plot, 380. 

Poets, chaiacter of the Italian, ii. 87 ; of the French, iii. 513; 
of the Ihiglish, 535 ; iv. 586. 
battle of, i. 454. 

Polo, 1 ( 1 , kingdom of, i. 132. It is disuicmbercd, v. 83; a revo- 
lution lakes place, 350; the independence of the ri‘ahn is 
aiiiiiliilatcd, 415; a new settlement is ordered by the allies, 
vi. 5 1 3. 

Poiuhal, marquis de, domineers over Portugal, v. 8. 

Pondivheri, siege of, iv. 513. 

Portland administration, v. 296 ; the duke is again invested 
with power, vi. 175. 

Portlock and Dixon, voyages of, v. 544. 

Porto- Bello, reduction of, iv. 217, 226. 

Portugal, kingdom of, i. 372; ii. 97 ; rise of it’s foreign power, 
98 ; the realm is saved from ruin by British aid, iv. 542 ; vi. 
204, 313. 

Potemkin, prince, extraordinary character of, v. 35 1 . 

Progo, massacre at, v. 414. 

Prague, Jerome of, li e reformer, i. 497. 

, treaty of, ii. 488 : blockade of, iv. 251 ; remarkable re* 

treat of the French from it, 252 ; battle near it, 405 ; siege of 
the town, 408. 

Presburg, peace of, vi. 90. 

Presbyterians, sect of, iii. 29, 159, 167. 

Presto?i-Pans, batth) of, iv. 295. 

Protestants, first appearance of, ii. 150. 

Provinces, United, risi* of, li. 375. 
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Pimssin, eroction of tlio kingtloin of, iii. .062. 
Pultoiva, siege and battle of, iv. 70. 

Pultuskf ])aUle near, vi. 138. 

Pu7'itans, account of, iii. 7. 

Pyrenean treaty, iii* 216. 


Q. 


Quakers, origin of, iii. -031. 

Quebec, battle of, iv. 485; assault of the town by the American 
rovolters, v. 1 06. 

Quesnoi, Le, sieges of, v. 371, 390. 

Quiberon^ engagement near, iv. 494; descent upon that pen- 
insula, 421. 

Quintin, St., battle of, ii. 268. 


R. 

Ragotsid, the Transylvanian prince, ii. 517. 

Redcigh, unhappy fate of sir Walter, iii. 38. 

Ramilllcs, battle of, iv. 25. 

Rastadt, treaty of, iv. 1 13; congress at, v. 468. 

Ratkmines, battle of, iii. 230. 

Ravenna, exarchate of, given to the pope, i. 41. 

^ battle of ii. 63. 

Reformation, religious, ii. 72 ; it^s progress in Switzerland, 130; 
in Germany, 149; in England, 230, 235; in Scandinavia, 
285; in Scotland, 288. 

Reichenhach, convention of, vi. 346. 

Republic, the French, v. 266 ; the Cis-AIpinc, 462. 

Retz, the cardinal de, iii. 208. 

Revolution, in England, iii. 465; in France, v. 215 ; in Holland, 
406; in Poland, 350; in Venice, 460 ; in Switzerland, 479; 
another in Holland, vi. 411; in Spain and Portugal, 574, 
576. 

Rhenish cotifederacy, vi. 120. 

Richard I,, king of England, distinguishes his zeal and courage 
in a holy war, i. 309 ; his death, 316. 

II., deposition and murder of, i. 484. 

HI., the usurper, i. 554. 

Richelieu, cardinal, projects of, ii. 460 ; his tyranny, 490. 

Riga, battle near, iii. 564. 

Robert, duke, becomes king of France, i. 115. 

II. an amiable prince, i. 152. 

, duke of Normandy, is imprisoned by his brother Henry, 

i. 245. 

Robf^^pinre, a Jacobin lotalor and a flagitious tyrant, v. 261, 
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264, 275, 377, &c*. ; account of the various cnorniities which 
disgraced his sway, 393 ; his full, 400. 

Rochelle^ siege of, ii. 464; iii. 73. 

Rockingham, administration of the marquis of, v. 40. ir)4. 
Rocroi, battle of, ii. 513. 

Rodney, a victorious admiral, v. D14, 155. 

Rodolph, king of France, i. 116. 

, duke of Snabia, i. 212. 

of Hapshurg, the emperor, i. 415. 

II., pacific reign of, ii. 444. 

Rodrigo (Ciudad), sieges of, vi. 287, 338. 

Rollo, the Norman, account of, i. 109. 

Roman empire, subversion of, i. 2 ; causes of thnt revohitio]) 4 — 

10 . 

republic, v. 477. 

Romanzoff, an able Russian general, v. 65. 

Rome, bishop of, obtains temporal power, i. 3l). 

Rosbnch, battle at, iv. 429. 

Ronconx, battle of, iv. 319. 

Rupert, or Robert, the emperor, i. 493. 

Russian state, rise of, i. 133; pro<rress of it’s history, i. 503; 
ii. 279; iii. 223, 546; iv. 35, 66, 20 1, 402: v.’5l, 145, 
323, <&c. 

Ruyter, admiral de, defeat of, iii. 318. 

Rymna^ battle near the, v. 335. 

Ryswick, peace of, iii. 506. 

S. 


Saladin,. dcixih of, i. 312. 

Salamancn, battle of, vi. 341. 

Sanction, Pragmatic, iv. 201, 236. 

San- Giovanni, battle of, v. 501. 

Saracens subdue Spain, i. 27 ; conquest of their last kingdom in 
that country by the Ch.ristians, ii. 27. 

Saragossa, two sieges of, vi. 200, 2(i0. 

Savoy, duke of, beeomes king of Sicily, iv. 110; king (4’ Sar- 
dinia, 183. 

, French conquest of, v. 272. 

Saxe, count, success of, iv. 278, 317, 332. 

Saxe-Co()Ourg, prince of, an able general, v. 334, 369. 

Saxons, character of, i. 45 ; they conquer South -Britain, 47 ; arc 
overpowered by the Normans, 17 L 
Scanderbeg, fame of, ii. 18. 

Sckis7n, the great, i. 490. 495. 

Science, state of, v. 574, &c. 

Scots, origin of, i. 43; rise of the kingdom, 387 ; it is united to 
that of England, iv. 43. 

VOL. vj. 


s s 
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Sebastian^ king of Portugal, death of, ii. 376. 

Seminaries^ Romish, ii. 381. 

Seneff'e, battle of, iii. 363. 

Scrinr/apatam, reduction of, v. 512. 

Seville, peace of, iv. 196. 

Shclhurnc, earl of, prime minister, v. 155. 

Shreivshunj, battle, of, i. 487. 

Sicilies, the Two, eon(|ucrcd by the Normans, i. 206; the 
French obtain th(‘ crown, 367; the Spaniards subdue the 
realm, iv. 203. 

Sieg, battle near the river, v. 431. 

Sierra- Morelia, battle of, i. 373. 

Sigeth, siege of, ii. 360. 

Sigismund, the emperor, reign of, i. 495, 500. 

III. of Poland, loses the Sw^edish (Mown, ii. 470. 

Silistria, battle near, v. 92. 

Simancfts, battle of, i. 1 75. 

Siverhausen, battle of, ii. 259. 

Slave trade, abolished by (5 rent -Britain, vi. 146; bv France, 
478. 

Smnlcald(\ leagiie of, ii. 150. 

Sniolenslt^ siege of, vi. 353. 

Sohieshi, king of Poland, deleatsthc Turks, iii. 4 IS. 

Solyvani the Magnilicent, suc'cc'ss of, ii. 135; his death, 3'60. 
South-Sca scheme, iv. 188. 

Southwold-hoy, conHie't imar, iii. 347. 

Souvoroff', w Russian warrior, v, 171, 335, 413. 

Spain, V’isi-^dothic kingdom in, i. 25 ; if's subjection to the 
Saracens, 27 ; full of petty states or principalities, 176; it 
becomes a great nionarchy, ii. 70 ; is ultimately injured bv 
it/s foreign ])Ossessions, 120; continuation of iFs historv, 132, 
163, 269, 368, 413, 511 ; iii. 213, 330, 543; iv.' 181, 
224, 253, 345, 525; v. 6, 134, 199,374; vi. 58, 189, <}vc. 
Spanish succ(*ssion, war of the, iii. 559. 

Spire, diet of, ii. 149; scisure of the city by the French, v. 272. 
Standard, battle of tlic, i.271. 

Stanislaus, king of lh)land, is thwarted by faction, v. 57 ; dis- 
posed, 415. 

>S7a^c.'?-general of France, v. 211. 

engagement at, ill. 49(). 

Stephen usurps the English royalty, i. 270 ; is taken in batth‘, 
272 ; agrees to a treaty with Hcairy Plan ta genet, 273. 

Bathori, king of Poland, ii. 469. 

Stockholm, massacre at, ii, 283. 

Strafford, attainder of the earl of, iii. 110. 

Stralsund, siege of, iv. 1 65. 

Stnwyiscc, minister of Denmark, power of, v. 69 ; his fate, 73. 
Suthf, duke of, minister of Henry the Great, ii. 411, 440. 
Snrinayn, revolt in, v. 100. 
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Sweden, early history of, i. 134; it becomes a province of Den- 
mark, ii. 281 ; the people revolt with success, 284; the re- 
version of the crown is granted to a French general, vi. 301. 

Sweyn, the Dane, acts as sovereign of England, i. 148. 

Switzerland, formed into a republic, i. 420 ; character of the 
Swiss, iv. 570 ; the cantons arc revolutionised by tlie French, 
y. 479 ; a new settlement, vi. 10; another organisation, 513. 

Szistova, peace of, v. 357. 


'r. 


Talavcra, battle of, vi. 203. 

Tarrafjona, massacre at, vi. 320. 

7'elegraphs, introduction of, v. 574. 

Tell, William, story of, i.419. 

Tcscheu, treaty of, v. 134. 

^'ewkeshury, battle of, i. 551. 

Texel, engagement near the, iii. 314. 

Thdbor, battle near, ii. 519. 

Theodore, Charles, Palatine and Bavarian elector, v. 131, 1()7. 
Thistlcicood, conspiracy of, vi. 548. 

Tilly, count, defeat of, ii. 470; his death, 477. 

Tilsit, tlu‘, two treaties at, vi. 171. 

Timour, victories of, ii, 15. 

Tippoo, the sultan, catastrophe of, v. 512. 

Toledo, siege of, i. 3()9. 

Tory an, battle of, iv.‘507, 

Torstenso)!, a Swedish warrior, ii. 509, 514, 518. 

Toulon, naval engagianent near, iv. 206; a revolt of the in- 
habitants, V. 381, 385. 

Tours, battle near, i, 24, 28. 

Toiissaint, character and success of, vi, 13 ; his death, 16. 
Towion, battle of, i. 545. 

Trafalgar, naval victory near the cape of, vi. 72. 

Trent, council of, ii. 199, 218, 358. 

Tromp, Martin van, succh‘Ss of, iii. 249. 

Troubadours, account of, ii. 86. 

Troyes, treaty of, i. 519. 

Tunis, taken by Charles V., ii. 155. 

Tnrenne, great efforts of, ii. .523 ; iii. 214, 364. 

Turgot, a French minister, vi. 1 15, 

Turin, siege of, iv. 26. 

Turks, overturn the Greek empire, ii. 21. 

Tyler, Wat, the insurgent, i. 478. 

Tyrol, war in, vi. 244. 

Tyrone, the Irish rebel, ii. 42' 
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U and V. 

Valenciennes^ sieges of, iii. 215; v. 369. 

Vancouver s voyage, v. 549. 

Vandcr-Mcrsck and Vandcr-Noodt, leaders of an insurrection in 
Belgium, v. 340. 

Varna, battle near, ii. 18. 

Vauchamp, battle of, vi. 438. 

Vendee, La, war of, v. 380, 421. ^ 

Venice, government of, ii. 56; league against it, 58; conspiracy 
for it's ruin, 453 ; subversion of the state, v. 460. 

Vergennes, a French statesman, v. 25, 108, 197. 

Verne nil, battle of, i. 523. 

Versailles, UcaUos signed at, v. 163. 

Vervins, peace of, ii. 414. 

Vespers, Sicilian, i. 426. 

Vicogne, battle of, v. 369. 

Vienna, siege of, iii. 418; treaties of, iv. 195, 201 ; vi, 258 ; 

congress in that city, 510. 

Vigo, Hooke’s success at, iv. 8. 

Villa-Viciosa, battle of, iv. 75. 

Villiers, duke of Burkiugham, is murdered, iii. 71 . 

Vimeiro, battle of, vi. 203. 

Vittoia, decisive conflict at, vi. 416. 

Ulm, Austrian disgrace at, vi. 78. 

Union, tlu* Evangelical, ii. 445. 

Voyages, Spanisli, v. 535, 54.8 ; Russian, 535; British, 536, tStc. 
Utrecht, union of, ii. 375; treaties of, iv, 110; spirit ol' reform 
in the province, v. 182. 

W. 


Wagram, battle near, vi. 243. 

Wakefield, battle of, i. 543. 

Walcheren, expedition to, vi. 218. 

Wales, reduced by the baiglish, i. 386. 

, New South, is colonised by British convicts, v. 548. 

Wallace, the Scolish hero, i. 395. 

Wallenstein , defeats Gustavus Adolphus, ii. 483 ; is assussiuatccl , 
487. 

Wallis and Carteret, voyages of, v. 537. 

Walpole, the British premier, iv. 195, 198, 246. 

W^nndewash, battle of, iv. 489. 

Warheck, st<jry of Perkin, ii. 35. 

Warwick, the king-making earl of, i. 541,544, .549. 

Washington, the Trans-Atlantic hero, v. 106; his character, 165 
Waterloo, niemoralile battle of, vi. 489. 

Weimar^ d( alh of the duke of, ii. 499. 
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Wellesley^ Sir Arthur, afterward duke of Wellington, gains the 
battle of Assi, vi. 35 ; triumphs at Argam, 38 ; distinguishes 
himself in Portugal, 202,289; in Spain, 263, 341,416; at 
Waterloo, 490. 

WenceslauSy the emperor, is deposed, i. 492. 

Westphalia, peace of, ii. 528. 

Wilberforce, William, the great promoter of the abolition of the 
slave trade, vi. 96. 

Wilkes, John, case of, v. 36. 

William, duke of Normandy, achieves the conquest of England, 
i. 171, 224; his arbitrary regulations, 231. 

II. oppresses the people, i. 238 ; augments his domi- 
nions, 240. 

— I. prince of Orange, frames the great confederacy of the 
Dutch provinces, ii. 375 ; is killed by an enthusiast, 382. 

= II. death of, iii. 247. 

III. is defeated by the French, iii. 371 ; invades Eng- 
land, 451 ; is gratified with the sovereignty, 464 ; becomes a 
leading member of the confederacy against France, 472 ; en- 
ters into a new alliance against Louis XIV. 562. 

IV. gives vigor to the Dutch interest, iv. 330. 

--V., character of, v. 98 ; his triumph, 193 ; his flight, 4 06; 
restoration of his son, vi. 411. 

Windhams Quiberon scheme, v. 421 ; his plan of liitiited military 
service, vi. 94. 

Wisloch, battle of, ii. 495. 

Wit, John do, the pensionary, iii. 313, 352. 

Wiiijenstein, count, exj)loits of, vi. 351, 353. 

Witikmd, the Saxon hero, i. 60. 

Wolfe, general, death of, iv. 485. 

Wolodbmr, the great, a Russian prince, i. 134. 

Wolscy, advancement of, ii. 126; his fall, 179, 

Women, rise of, in the scale of society, ii. 84 ; their extraor- 
dinary influence in France, iii. 510. 

Worcester, battle of, iii. 244. 

Worms, diet at, ii. 129 ; tieaty of, iv. 262. 

Wurtzlmry, battle near, v. 433. 


X. 


Xcres, battle of, i. 27. 

Ximencs, cardinal, an able iiiinister, ii. 70. 


Y. 


Yassi, treaty of, v. 353. 

York, Richard duke oi', detbats Henry VI., i. 540; is slam, 543. 
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York, Frederic duke of, acts French, 

is accused of officii 
Ybr^-town, siege of, y. 153. 


z. ■* ■■ •.• 

Zenta, battle of, iii. 607. 

Ziska, the Hussite general, i. 499. 

Zizini, story of, ii. 46. 

Zocf a Greek empress, ambitious and cruel, i. 182. 
Zorndorff, battle of, iv, 443. 

Zurichy the workf of, are stormed, v. 602. 


7 



Tllli END. 


KRi{ATL.M.-<-ln vol. iv. paj;c270, not CW^i, ought to be the name 
of the besicgwl toWn. 
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